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ART.-I.-PACIFIC  RAILWAY-THE  BOSTON  PROJECT. 


The  remarks  contained  in  the  August  number  of  the  Western  Jour- 
nal, in  referenee  to  the  Boston  project  of  a  railway  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Francisco,  have  called  forth  a  communication  from  a  committee  of 
citizens  of  that  city  in  defence  of  their  scheme:  the  respectability  of 
the  source  whence  this  project  orignated  entitles  it  to  consideration, 
and  we  cheerfully  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  committee  in  giving 
their  address  a  place  in  our  journal,  but  in  doing  this  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  discuss  such  points,  as  in  our  judgment  appear  objectionable. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  scheme  can  be  devised  that  will 
meet  the  entire  approbation  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  principal 
measure ;  and  hence  a  free  discussion  of  objectionable  points  may  be 
regarded  as  necessary  to  produce  unity  of  sentiment,  and  concert  of 
action.  The  following  address  containing  the  plan  referred  to,  wai 
submitted  to  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  by  P.  P.  F.  De- 
grand,  Esq.,  in  April  last,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 


RAIL  ROAD  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES. 
Fellow  Citizens  : 

''I propose  that  a  company  (COMPOSED  OF  MEN,  IN  WHOSE 
INTEGRITY  AND  STEADINESS  OF  PURPOSE,  CONFI- 
DENCE CAN  BE  REPOSED,  BY  THE  NATION,)  be  chartered 
by  Congress,  to  construct  a  Rail  Road  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francis- 
co, with  a  capital  of  100  Millions  of  dollars,  and  that  this  company, 
(after  having  paid  in  $2,000,000,)  shall  have  the  right  to  borrow 
United  States  6  per  cent.  Stock,  to  such  an  amount,  (not  exceeding 
$98,000,000,)  as  may  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  Road  and  carry  it  into 
full  operation,  with  a  double  track. 
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I  propose  that  Congress  give  to  this  Company,  a  strip  of  the  Publie 
Lands,  10  miles  wide,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Road,  and  the  Land 
for  the  bed  of  the  Road,  and  for  Depots,  and  the  right  to  take,  from 
the  Public  Lands,  Wood,  Gravel,  Stone,  Iron,  and  other  materials, 
necessary  to  construct  the  Road. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  will  secure  the  completion  of  the 
Road,  in  as  brief  a  space  of  time,  as  may  be  permitted,  by  its 
PHYsicALOBSTACLEs:— AND  WILL  SECURE  THIS  BY  A  SIN- 
GLE ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  free  from  the  chance  of  future  freaks 
of  Legislation.  THIS  IS  THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE 
OF  MY  PLAN, — and  it  is  free  from  ihe  objection,  of  absorbing  the  pri- 
vate resources  of  active  men  ; — and  free  from  the  risk  of  halting,  in  this 
great  work,  at  every  step,  for  want  of  tangible  means. 

1  propose  that,  immediately  after  the  Surveys  are  made,  the  Compa- 
ny proceed  to  condruct  this  Rail  Road  on  the  whole  Route,  going  to  work, 
at  once,  on  as  many  different  parts  as  practicable  and  building  at  diffi- 
cult points,  temporary  Rail  Roads,  to  be  used  while  the  permanent  Rail 
Road  is  constructing  : — and  actually  bringing  into  use  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  Road,  as  fast  as  completed. 

The  Company  being  thus  in  possession  of  tangible  means,  and  acting 
under  a  sense  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  giving  to  the  public  the 
facilities  of  Rail  Road  travelling,  as  fast  as  practicable,  will  very  soon 
reduce  to  a  moderate  distance,  the  inconveniences  of  a  Land  Journey  to 
California,  and  will  secure  the  completion  of  the  entire  line,  in  the 
briefest  period  practicable : — and  in  the  interim,  the  Mail-Stage  and 
the  traveller,  by  the  Land-Route,  by  following,  as  near  as  convenient, 
the  Track  marked  out  for  the  Rail  Road,  will  avail  themselves  more 
and  more,  every  day,  of  the  comfort  and  protection,  naturally  incident 
to  the  incipient  stages  of  civilization,  which  accumulate  on  the  line  of 
a  Rail  Road,  from  the  very  moment  it  is  begun,  to  the  day  of  its  com- 
pletion. 

I  propose  that,  while  the  Road  is  constructing,  A  LINE  OF  TEL- 
EGRAPH BE  ESTABLISHED,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practicable,  to 
transmit  intelligence  for  the  purposes  of  the  Road,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  public  generally. 

I  propose  that  no  stimulus,  stronger  than  Cold  Water,  be  allowed 
to  be  used,  by  the  officers  and  men,  employed  by  the  Road,  or  by  the 
Contractors.  This  Rule  has  been  found  of  inestimable  value,  in 
Building  and  carrying  on  the  New  England  Rail  Roads,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  and  in  the  Navigation  of  New 
England  vessels. 

I  propose  that,  at  points  of  any  difficulty,  two  separate  sets  of  men 
(relieving  each  other,)  be  employed,  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  night  and  day,  and  that,  at  the  most  difficult  points,  three  separate 
parties  of  men  (working,  each  of  them  8  hours  a  day,)  be  employed, 
to  secure  continual  work,  without  interruption,  either  by  meal-times  or  by 
mght,  employing,  in  all  cases,  as  many  men,  as  can  work  to  advantage, 
and  having  all  sorts  of  work  going  on,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Road,  both  on  the  Route  of  the  Road,  and  elsewhere ;  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay,  which  can  be  avoided.  This  course  was 
pursued,  in  bringing  ths  Waters  of  Cochiiuaie  Lake,  into  Boston,  from  a 
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distance  of  20  miles,  through  two  summits  and  great  physical  obsia<:les  : — 
and  in  the  unprecedentedly  short  space  of  2  years  and  2  months,  from  the 
day  the  first  spade  struck  the  ground,  to  begin  the  work,  the  CHy  and  its 
Citizens  found  themselves,  in  the  full  use  of  the  water,  flowing  through  a 
work,  calculated  to  endure  for  ages. 

The  importance,  in  a  pecuniar}'  point  of  view,  of  using  the  Road, 
at  an  early  daij,  is  shown  by  appendix  B,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  extra  expense  of  fraveUing,  between  the  Uuited  States  and  Califor- 
nia, -is  estimated  at  $67,750,000  a  year,  over  and  above  what  it  will  be  after 
the  Rail  Road  is  in  use. 

The  arguments,  in  favor  of  the  plan,  are  fully  elucidated  in  the  appendix. 
By  moving  for  this  plan,  the  friends  of  tne  measure  will,  by  one  single  ef- 
fort. Viz.,  "  the  passing  of  the  act,''''  secure  the  completion  of  the  Road,  in 
the  shortest  possible  ti/ne  ;  whereas,  if  they  adopt  any  plan,  ichich  relies  on 
funds  created  by  the  Sale  of  the  Land;  or  on  a  large  amount  of  funds, 
from  private  individuals  ;  or  on  funds  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  appropria- 
ted by  Congress, — they  will  impose  upon  themselves  the  never-ceasing  labor 
of  Sisyphus,  and  by  (he  delay  waste  enormous  sums  for  the  JVation. 

To  secure  the  Loan  of  the  United  States  Stock,  made  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  secure  the  carrying  Ibrward,  in  good  faith,  of  the  contract 
made  with  the  Company,  tlie  United  States  may,  if  they  desire  it,  take 
a  mortgage  of  the  Road,  and  its  appurtenances  ;  take  1-3  of  the  stock  ; 
and  appoint  one  third  of  the  Directors,  following  the  precedent  so 
successfully  practiced,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  road,  (commonly  called  the  Western  railroad,) 
in  which  case,  as  in  the  contemplated  charter,  the  railroad  Company 
do  provide  punctually  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  fluids 
Loaned  to  them,  and  also  are  to  provide,  and  are  providing,  by  a  sink- 
ing fund,  (and  occasionally  by  extinguishment  by  purchase,)  for  the 
Payment,  at  maturity,  of  the  Principal  of  the  Public  Loan. 

The  $98,000,000  of  the  United  States  6  per  cent.  Stock,  loaned  to 
the  Company,  being  Coupon  Stock,  payable  in  London,  will,  (as  have 
the  Massachusetts  Sterling  5's,  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Road,)  fur- 
nish, at  any  time  of  need.  Exchange  on  England,  to  be  sent  there,  in 
lieu  of  our  specie,  and  operate  as  additional  capital,  to  be  used  by  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  $98,000,000  of  United  States  Stock,  loaned  to  the  Company, 
(being  made  payable  at  the  Rate  of  $2,000,000  per  annum,  after  50 
years,)  will  be  paid  off,  by  the  Company,  with  perfect  ease,  cither  by 
act'ial  Profits  or  by  the  creation  of  new  Stock,  to  represent  the 
amount  paid  off. 

THE  OTHER  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE  OF  MY  PLAN 
IS  THE  CREATION,  BY  A  SINGLE  ACT  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION, OF  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  OF 
AMERICAN  LABOR,  BY  ORDERING,  IN  THE  VERY 
CHARTER,  THAT  THE  MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  ROAD  SHALL  BE  EXCLUSIVELY 
OF  DOMESTIC  ORIGIN.  THESE  ONE  HUNDRED  MIL- 
LIONS OF  TANGIBLE  MONEY  WILL  NATURALLY,  DI- 
RECTLY OR  INDIRECTLY,  BE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  PxYY 
FOR    THE    LABOR,    THE    MANUFACTURES.    AND   THE 
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AGRICTLTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE 
UNION,  AND  WILL  SET  THE  WHOLE  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  IN  MOTION. 

The  moment  this  Rail  Road  is  made,  it  will  be  the  great  thorough- 
fare for  the  Mail  and  for  passengers,  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  India.  The  saving  of  interest  (by  the  saving  of  time)  and  the  sa- 
ving of  insurance,  for  gold  and  silver  and  for  valuable  goods,  will  se- 
cure to  the  Nation  a  great  profit  and  a  vast  trade. 

Whether  we  consider  this  Rail  Road  as  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
Union  between  greatly  distant  parts  of  our  widely  extended  Empire  ; 
or  as  a  means  of  averting  European  Wars  and  Wars  with  the  India.n 
Tribes ;  or  as  a  means  of  transporting  the  Mail  and  communicating 
Telegraphic  intelligence ;  or  as  a  measure  of  Internal  Commerce,  so 
vast,  so  varied,  as  to  defy  all  precedent  5  or  as  a  measure  for  National 
Glory,  obtained  without  waste  of  blood  or  treasure,  by  constructing 
and  completing,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  the  Great  work  of  the  Age, — 
we  are  irresistably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  National  Glory  and  Na- 
tional Interest  alike  dictate  the  adoption,  at  the  earliest  day,  of  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  obtain,  for  the  present  generation,  the  honor,  Vyhich 
posterity  will  award  to  those  who  secure,  for  all  iuture  ages  and  by 
this  single  act  of  Legislation,  the  immeasurable  benefits  flowing  I'roni 
the  existence  of  this  Great  Work. 

P.  P.  F.  DEGRAND. 


We  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  securing  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  this  great  work  against  the  "  freaks  of  future  legislation  ;'^ 
and  we  admit  that  all  works  of  this  nature  can  be  accomplished  at  less 
cost,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  by  individual  enterprise  than  by  the  gene- 
ral Government;  but  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Degrand's  scheme,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that 
no  act  of  incorporation  can  be  obtained  from  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  look  upon  anj!  cheme  which  is  based  upon  such  an  ex- 
pectation as  perfectly  hopeless.  But  even  if  no  doubt  existed  in  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  corporation  for  this  object, 
still,  we  think  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  policy  of  its  doing  so. 
Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  consent  that  $100,000,000  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  incorporated  company,  and  that  this 
company  shall  control  the  transportation  of  all  the  commerce  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean?  For  ourselves, 
we  have  none  of  that  instinctive  horror  of  corporations,  which  seems 
to  afflict  many  people  of  the  United  States.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  regard  corporations  as  important  agents  of  civilization ; 
and  in  many  respects  necessary  to  its  advancement.  But  corporations 
are  animated  by  but  one  idea,  and  in  cases  where  dividends  constitute 
the  main  object  of  the  corporators,  this  idea  is  pecuniary  ;  and  in  car- 
rying it  out,  their  conduct  is  rarely  ever  restrained,  or  modified  by 
patriotic  or  moral  considerations  ;  and  as  much  as  we  desire  the  con- 
struction of  a  raihvav  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  should  object  i>i  its 
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being  built  upon  a  scheme  that  would  place  so  vast  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  incorporated  company.  If  such  a  measure  be  practicable, 
we  certainly  prefer  that  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  should  be  made  by  one  act  of  legislation  ;  but  we  feel  no  consid- 
erable apprehension  from  this  source,  for  if  the  friends  of  this  great 
enterprise  shall  act  with  reference  alone  to  the  interest  and  glory  of 
the  nation  ;  if  the  measure  shall  be  separated  from,  and  elevated  above 
party  politics  and  sectional  prejudices  ;  if  no  false  or  disingenuous 
representations  shall  be  made  in  respect  to  the  probable  cost,  or  util- 
ity of  the  work ;  and  if,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  principal  facts  connected  with  it,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  require  Congress  to  appropriate  the  public  domain  to 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on,  we  should  have  strong  confidence  that 
such  an  act  would  be  respected  by  all  parties,  and  that  the  work  would 
progress  to  its  completion,  without  serious  embarrassment  from  the 
"  freaks  of  future  legislation." 

The  history  of  the  national  road,  of  the  New  York  canal,  and  other 
State  works,  has  been  cited  to  show  how  little  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  American  legislation  in  regard  to  such  subjects  ;  but  these 
cases  afford  no  evidence  that  Congress  would  pursue  a  similar  course 
in  a  case  where  the  circiimstances  are  materially  different.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  national  road  depended  upon  appropriations  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  and  in  addition  to  the  strong  sentiment  entertained  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure,  it  became  involved  in  the  revenue 
questions  of  the  times,  and  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  all 
party  measures.  The  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  New  York 
canal  required  a  large  increase  of  the  State  debt — a  policy  that  is 
always  .liable  to  be  assailed  with  success  ;  for,  while  high  taxes  afford 
a  powerful  argument  to  the  demagogue,  prudent  and  conscientioug 
statesmen  are  ever  cautious  in  urging  measures  calculated  to  increase 
the  public  burthens,  against  the  objections  of  a  respectable  minority. 
But,  in  appropriating  the  public  domain  to  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  no  constitutional  objection  to  en- 
counter ;  we  make  no  direct  demand  upon  the  treasury  of  the  nation, 
nor  is  there  vluj  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  measure  will  become 
involved  in  party  questions  ;  and  if  Congress  should  dedicate  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  construction  of  this  railway,  and  the  route  should  be 
so  located  as  to  accommodate,  and  unite  the  interest  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  we  should  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the 
appropriation  as  we  have  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

But  if  the  friends  of  this  great  measure  still  doubt  the  national  faith, 
then  let  them  ask  Congress  to  grant  to  the  State  of  IVIissouri  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  to  construct  the  road  from  the  Mississippi  river 
to  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  also  to  California  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  construct  the  work  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  These  two  sections  of  the  road  Avill  cost,  perhaps,  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  amount  required  to  complete  the  enterprise  ; 
and  if  this  should  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  guaranty,  then  establish  a 
new  territorial  government  between  Missouri  aad  California,  and 
grant  lands  to  that  for  the  same  object.     This,  we  think,  will  remove 
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the  great  danger  which  Mr.  Degrand  and  his  friends  so  much  desire 
to  avoid.  We  do  not  propose  this  as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  make  the  suggestion  to  show  that  it  is  practicable,  by  one 
single  act,  to  place  the  means  for  constructing  the  work  beyond  the 
"  freaks  of  future  legislation,"  without  creating  a  corporation. 

Although  we  have  admitted,  that  the  sagacity  of  indi-viduals,  en- 
able them  to  carry  on  works  of  this  nature  at  less  cost  than  can  the 
general  or  State  Governments,  yet,  we  are  far  Irom  believing  that  the 
difl'erence  can  possibly  be  so  great  as  the  amount  claimed  by  the  Boston 
company,  for  undertaking  to  construct  a  roiul  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco.  The  following  are  some  of  the  items  in  their  bill  of  charge  : 
In  the  first  place,  they  ask  the  loan  of  .$98,000,000,  and,  if  we  rightly 
understand  their  scheme,  they  expect  to  pay  tjie  principle,  as  well  as 
the  interest,  from  the  earnings  ol"  the  road  ;  and  this  can  be  effected 
in  a  very  short  time,  if  Mr.  Degrand's  calculations  should  be  realized; 
for,  he  estimates  the  annual  income  from  travel  alone,  at  over 
$10,000,000.  And  when  the  debt  is  thus  paid,  the  road  with  all  its 
profits  and  appurtenances,  is  to  belong  to  the  company;  this  item  may 
therefore  be  set  down  at  $100,000,000.  Secondly,  they  ask  a  slip  of 
land  ten  miles  wide,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  extending  through- 
out the  line,  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  at  least  2,000  miles,  though  Mr.  Degrand  estimates  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  St.  Louis,  at  but  1,600  miles.  This  slip  would  contain 
about  12,000,000  acres,  an  area  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  We  give  no  opinion  in  respect  to  the  value 
of  this  land,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  w^orth 
but  little,  at  least  in  its  present  condition.  Mr.  Degrand,  however^ 
estimates  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  increases  the  value  of 
land  $50  per  acre,  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  this  is  his  estimate  for  a  road  in  Massachusetts  ;  he  has  not  in- 
formed us  how  much  the  value  will  be  increased  on  the  route  to  San 
Francisco,  but  we  imagine,  that  he  cannot  value  this  slip  of  12,000,000 
acres,  with  the  gold  it  contains,  and  the  prospect  of  building  up 
several  large  cities  on  it,  at  less  than  $100,000,000;  and  hence  we 
conclude  that  $200,000,000  is  about  the  amount  that  this  Boston  com- 
pany calculate  to  make  out  of  the  operation  ;  a  sum  however  so  triflings 
when  compared  to  the  amount  which  they  propose  to  secure  to  the  coun- 
try, that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  For,  Mr.  Degrand  proves  by 
figures,  as  clearly  as  figures  can  prove  anything,  that  this  road  from 
St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  will  save  to  the  country  $67,500,000  per 
annum  ;  and  he  affirms  in  capital  letters,  that,  "  if  we  adopt  the  plan 
now  before  Congress,"  alluding  we  suppose  to  Senator  Benton's  bill^ 
*'  we  shall  inevitably  delay  the  completion  of  the  road,  more  than  fifty 
years  ;  "  and  proceeds  to  say,  that,  "the  loss  of  $67,500,000  a  year, 
amounts  in  fifty  years  to  $3,387,500,000."  Now,  it  does  seem  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  somewhere  in  these  calculations  : 
but  if  they  be  correct  there  is  only  one  point  left  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  is,  whether 
they  will  accept  of  the  proposition  of  the  Boston  company,  or,  sub- 
mit to  the  utter  ruin  that  awaits  us  as  a  nation ;  for  if  the  country 
piust  be  subjected  to  a  loss  of  $67,500,000  a  year,  for  fifty  years,  it 
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will  become  so  completely  bankrupt  and  destitute  of  all  the  agents  and 
appliances  of  civilization,  that  no  earthly  arm  can  save  it  from  relaps- 
ing iftto  a  state  of  barbarism.  Surely  no  one  will  grudge  the  trifling 
sum  of  $200,000,000,  to  save  the  nation  from  such  a  dire  calamity. 

We  have  no  desire  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  Mr.  Degrand's  pro- 
ject; and  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  we  publish  the 
following  articles  which  appear  to  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Boston  meeting,  and  are  appended  to,  and  published  with  the  ad- 
dress. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  ADDRESS.— (A.) 

REMARKS    BY  P.  P.    F.  DEGRAND,  AT  COHASSET,  AT  THE  OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  SOUTH  SHORE  RAILROAD,  JANUARY  1,  1849. 

If  we  take  into  view  the  actual  wealth  created  by  the  existence  of 
a  Rail  Road,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  cost  of  a  Rail  Road  is  (as 
to  the  whole  community)  less  than  nothing.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
South  Shore  Rail  Road.  The  actual  rise  of  land  on  its  borders, 
caused  by  the  existence  of  the  Rail  Road,  cannot  be  valued,  on  an  av- 
erage, at  less  than  $50  an  acre,  for  a  strip,  two  miles  wide,  on  each 
side  of  the  Rail  Road.  A  square  mile  contains  six  hiuidred  and  forty 
acres ;  which  gives  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  ev- 
ery mile  of  the  road,  taking  a  strip  two  miles  wide  on  each   side  of  it. 

The  rise  of  $50  per  acre  on  2560  acres,  gives  an  additional  value  to 
the  land  of  $128,000  for  every  mile   of  the    road.     Each  mile  of  the 
road,  therefore,  creates  wealth  to  the  amount  of         -         $128,000 
While  the  road  only  costs,  per  mile,         -         -         -       .       28,000 

Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  costs,  in  fact,  $100,000 

per  mile  less  than  nothing. 

Is  not  the  case  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  and  cavil  ?  Will  not, 
in  fact,  the  land  very  soon  rise,  in  some  places,  twenty  cents  per 
square  foot,  which  makes  $8,800  per  acre. 

This  rise  of  the  land,  and  of  other  property,  real  and  personal,  right 
and  left  of  a  Rail  Road,  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  thou- 
sands of  millions  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  become  tangible, 
and  have  been  spontaneously  appropriated  to  make  Rail  Roads  ot  vast 
extent  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  The  existence  of  a  Rail  Road  not  only 
creates  the  wealth  which  repays  its  own  cost,  but  it  also  creates  the 
means  wherewith  to  build  the  next  Rail  Road. 

This  vast  creation  of  wealth,  by  the  existence  of  a  Rail  Road,  will 
easily  produce  the  cost  of  the  railroad  line  in  continuation  of  the  south 
shore  railroad,  (via  Boston,)  to  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  or  to  some 
other  point  in  the  west,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  the  centre  of  the 
gold  region,  and  the  future  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  of 
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India.  Private  enterprise,  aided  by  donations,  from  congress,  of  alter- 
nate sections  of  land,  will  do  much  to  carry  this  line  to  St.  Louis,  in 
Missouri.  But,  farther  on,  the  national  arm  should,  in  its  n^ight, 
push  unhesitatingly  the  great  work  to  completion  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  should  do  it  by  the  mighty  lever  of  the  public  credit, 
thus  leaving  private  Resources  to  fill  up  the  manifold  channels  of  em- 
ployment opened  by  our  late  vast  accession  to  our  already  vast  empire. 

From  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  to  San  Francisco,  the  distance  is  1600 
miles.  At  ,$66,666  per  mile,  fully  equipped,  the  railroad  will  cost 
$100,000,000.  Let  a  charter  with  this  capital  be  granted  by  congress, 
to  a  company,  in  which  individuals  take  the  stock  and  furnish  $2,000,- 
000  of  the  capital,  obtaining  from  the  United  States  the  loan  of  United 
States  stock  for  the  balance.  Let  this  company  be  bound  to  carry  the 
mail  and  to  carry  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  on  very  reasonable  terms  ; 
and  let  congress  also  grant  them,  through  the  public  lands,  a  strip  ten 
miles  wide,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  let  the  company  be 
bound  to  build  the  road  with  American  iron  and  other  materials  exclu- 
sively of  domestic  origin. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  plan  : — 

Thus  fortified,  with  tangible  means,  the  road  will  be  built  in  five 
years.  When  built,  its  very  existence  will  defend  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific.  It  will  a-'ert  all  danger  of  Indian  wars,  north  and  south 
of  its  line.  Upon  its  bed,  a  telegraphic  wire  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  issue  its  orders  to  California  and  to  Oregon,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning — and  will  transmit  individual  correspondence  with  the 
same  electric  speed. 

In  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  LTnited  States  by  a  Euro- 
pean power,  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  the  news  and  of  the  im- 
plements of  war,  including  even  seamen,  to  our  possessions  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  will  give  us  the  command  of  the  trade  of  our  enemy  in 
the  India  seas,  and  enable  us  to  protect  our  own. 

The  cost  of  this  railroad  will  be  more  than  repaid,  by  the  additional 
value  which  it  will  impart  to  the  public  lands  west  of  Missouri. 

Employing  iron  and  other  materials,  exclusively  American,  will  give 
life  and  animation  at  once  to  a  great  mass  of  industry,  now  lying  dor- 
mant. 

The  plan  now  proposed,  will  finish  the  road,  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  because  the  money  will  be  easily  obtained,  by  the  sale  of 
United  States  stocks. 

Another  plan,  which  is  before  the  public,  contemplates  to  create 
the  money  by  the  sale  of  the  land.  But  by  following  that  plan,  the 
land  cannot  be  sold,  until  after  the  road  is  built,  and  the  money  tobuild 
the  road,  cannot  be  tangible,  until  the  land  is  sold.  The  plan  is  there- 
fore radically  defective.  If  it  be  adopted  and  adhered  to,  50  years 
will  not  sufiice  to  bring  the  road  to  completion. 

And  what  is  50  years,  as  to  the  accumulation  of  interest,  while  the 
road  is  in  construction  ?  It  is  an  increase  of  its  cost  more  than  four 
fold.  And  what  is  50  years,  in  the  onward  march  of  this  mighty  na- 
tion? It  is,  (judging  from  the  past,)  the  increase  of  its  population, 
from  22  millions,  its  present  number,  to  the  prodigious  number  of  88 
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Wiillions.  And  what  is  50  years,  in  the  existence  ui  most  of  us  ^ 
Alas  !  it  is  the  passing  to  the  grave  of  more  than  two  generations. 

i^s  to  the  constitutional  power  of  congress,  thus  to  loan  the  public 
credit,  to  the  amount  of  .$98,000,000,  there  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  because  this  loan  is  made,  in  pursuance  to  the 
rlearly  defined  powers   of  congress,  viz: — 

To  provide  for  the  national  defence  : 

To  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  (which  wall  be  done, 
both  on  the  land  and  by  lightning:)  I 

To  take  provident  care  of  the  public  domain,  by  increasing  its  val- 
ue ;  by  the  best  known  modes  of  internal  communication : 

To  cement  the  bonds  of  union,  between  parts  of  this  vast  empire, 
wiiich  will  be  thus  riveted  together,  by  unceasing  intercourse. 

Mr.  President : — I  perceive  that  you  are  already  convinced,  and 
that  you  go  with  me  and  with  my  intelligent  fellow  citizens  around  me, 
for  a  railroad  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  a  railroad  to  be  used  before 
most  of  us  shall  have  departed  for  another  world.  Let  us  then  resolve 
that  it    shall  forthwith  be  done,  and  it  is  done ;  and  let  us  say  : 

The  south  shore  railroad — Its  extension,  via  Boston,  in  the  short- 
est time  possible,  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  mighty  lever  of  the  nation- 
al credit. 


(B.) 
RAILROAD  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[Extract  from  P.  P.  F,  Degrand's  remarks.]  When  the  railroad 
is  in  operation,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  the  length  of  passage, 
for  its  3,000  miles,  (going  night  and  day,  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per 
hour,  including  stops,)  will,  for  the  express  train,  be  only  5  days. 

For  1st  class    cars,    at   2   cents  per   mile,  the  fare  will 

be  only  ------  $60 

For   2d   class    cars,   at   1   cent   per   mile,  the  fare  will 

be  only       ------  |30 

The  cost  then  of  transporting,  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  150,000 
persons  to  California,  and  of  bringing  back  50,000  persons  from  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  as  follows  :  — 

Fare  of  150,000  passengers,  1st  class,  at  $60  each,  $9,000,000 
Time   and   food,   for   said   150,000     passengers,   for   5 

days,  at  $5  per  day,  say  $25  for  each  person,  -  -  3,750,000 
Fare  of  50,000  2d  class  passengers,  at  $30  each,       -  1,500,000 

Time  and  food,  for  said  50,000  passengers,  for  5  days,  at 

$2  per  day,  say  $10  for  each  person,         -         -         -       $500,000 

Total  cost  by  the  railroad  line,  -  -  -  $14,750,000 

The  Express  train  can  be  provided  with  berths  and  other  conveni- 
ences, for  the  night  time.     It  can  make  short  stops,  at  convenient 
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places,  lor  meuls.  It  can  be  provided  with  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
books,  chess-boards,  backgammon  boards,  and  other  amusements,  as  is 
a  steam-boat.  The  cars  can  be  well  ventilated,  night  and  day,  by 
F'lspy's  at  the  top,  and  can  be  lighted  by  lamps,  serving  also  as  ven- 
tilators. On  a  portion  of  the  road,  they  can  occasionally  have  a  band 
of  music. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  the  travellers  will  not  elect  to  go  by  the  ex- 
press train,  night  and  day,  and  that  there  should  be,  for  their  time  a 
greater  allowance  than  five  days,  the  reply  is,  that  many  of  the 
travellers  will,  at  their  starting  point,  be  at  the  west  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  as,  for  instance,  he  who  starts  from  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri. 
Starting  thence,  he  will  spend  only  about  half  the  time,  and  pay  only 
about  half  the  fare  of  him  who  starts  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board ; 
because  his  journey  will  be  only  1,600  miles. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  estimate,  that  the  above  amount 
$14,750,000  will  be  the  average  of  the  whole  by  the  railroad  line. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  is  the  expense,  by  the  sea  route,  for  the 
same  individuals  : 

To  transport,  by  the  sea  route,  the  same  number  of  persons,  will 
cost  as  follows,  part  going  round  Cape  Horn,  part  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  part  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama :  — 

Passage   for    150,000    1st    class    passengers,  at  $150 

each, $22,500,000 

Time  of  said  150,000  passengers,  for  100  days,  on 
an  average,  at  $3  1-2  per  day,  say  $350  for  each 
person,         ..----       52,500,000 

Passage  for  50,000  2d  class  passengers,  at  $50  each,  2,500,000 

Time  of  said  50,000  passengers,  100  days  on  an  aver- 
age, at  $1  per  day,  say  $100  for  each  person,     -      -         5,000,000 


Total  cost  by  sea  route,         -----    $82,500,000 
i3educt  cost  by  the  railroad  line,  -  -  -  14,750,000 

Clear  saving  in  the  expense, $67,750,000 

To  this  saving  we  may  add  the  extra  risk  of  life,  by  the  sea  route, 
and  the  disappointments  and  extra  delays  occasionally  incident  to  a 
voyage  by  sea. 

In  point  of  time,  of  great  hardships  and  of  expense,  the  route  by 
land,  as  it  now  exists,  over  a  trackless  waste,  compares  even  more 
unfavorably  with  the  railroad  line. 

If,  then,  we  estimate  that  there  will  go  to  California  annually, 
150,000  persons,  and  that  100,000  of  them  will  settle  there,  and 
50,000  come  back,  the  annual  saving  of  expense,  by  having  the  rail- 
road, will  be  $67,750,000. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  SAVING  IN  TWO  YEARS 
WILL  MORE  THAN  REPAY  TO  THE  NATION,  THE 
WHOLE  COST  OF  THE  RAILROAD  FROM  ST.  LOUIS 
TO   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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IF  WE  ADOPT  THE  PLAN,  NOW  BEFORE  CON- 
GRESS, OF  BUILDING  THE  ROAD,  WITH  THE  CASH 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  SALE  OF  THE  LAND  GIVEN  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  (WHICH  LAND  CANNOT  BE 
SOLD  AND  REDUCED  TO  CASH,  UNTIL  THE  ROAD  IS 
BUILT,)  W'E  SHALL  INEVITABLY  DELAY  THE  COM- 
PLETION OF  THE  ROAD,  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS. 
THE  LOSS  OF  $67,750,000  A  YEAR,  AMOUNTS  IN  FIF- 
TY YEARS,  TO  $3,387,500,000;  A  SUM  SUFFICIENT  TO 
PAY  OFF  THE  WHOLE   BRITISH  NATIONAL  DEBT  ! 

Shall  this  enlightened  nation — responsible  as  we  are  for  our  high 
fame — tamely  submit  to  this  disgraceful  and  enormous  loss  ?  Or 
shall  we  avert  it  and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  cur  high  destiny,  by, 
the  simple  process  of  borrowing  United  States  stock,  to  the  amount 
of  $98,000,000  ;  thereby  creating  the  tangible  and  efficient  means  of 
completing  this  great  national  work,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  ?" 


Now  we  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  views  contained  in  the  fore- 
going articles  are  sound  ;  but  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to  act  ui)on 
the  public  mind,  by  publisliing  calculations  based  upon  assumptions 
that  must  appear  absurd  to  every  intelligent  individual.  Were  it  pos- 
sible that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  be  mislead  by  such 
arguments,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  they  would  turn 
against  the  measure  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  deception ;  and 
even  though  in  the  meantime,  a  charter  may  have  been  granted,  and 
the  work  commenced,  it  would  scarcely  protect  the  company  in  the 
enjoyment   of  privileges  obtained  by  unfair  means. 

Visionary  estimates,  published  by  the  projectors  and  friends  of 
public  works,  are  calculated  to  excite  a  suspicion  in  tiie  minds  of  re- 
llecting  men,  that  there  is  either  a  lack  of  sound  judgement,  or  a  want 
of  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  appeal  to  tlie  public  for  en- 
couragement and  support ;  and  when  that  impression  is  once  made  it 
settles  into  a  prejudice  that  is  not  easily  removed.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  remark,  that  the  project  of  a  Pacific  railway  was  a 
humbug :  some  believe  it  to  be  a  political  manoeuvre,  designed  to  sub- 
serve individual  and  party  purposes  ;  others  believe  that  it  origin- 
ates in  the  vanity  of  such  as  desire  to  become  famous  as  projectors  of 
a  grand  enterprise  ;  and  there  are  many  who  regard  the  several  pro- 
positions made  by  individuals,  and  companies,  as  schemes  of  specula- 
tion merely.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  true  friends  of  this  great  enter- 
prise to  guard  themselves,  as  well  as  the  measure,  against  all  unjust 
imputations,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  fair  statement  of  facts, 
sound  deductions  drawn  from  well  established  principles,  and,  a  de- 
termined purpose  to  preserve  it  from  the  control  of  politicians  and 
speculators.  For  should  the  measure  be  claimed,  or  adopted,  as  that 
of  any  one  political  individual  or  party,  it  could  never  rise  above  the 
strength  of  its  patrons,  and  must  inevetably  fall  with  their  fortunes. 

Opinions  and  prejudices  long  entertained  are  difficult  to  change  or 
remove  ;  and  it  is  folly  to  oppose  them  unless  there  be  no  other  way 
to  obtain  our  object.     And  hence  we  should  not  ouly  guard  against 
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falling  into  tlie  hands  of  a  party,  but  shape  our  measure  so  as  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  ail  constitutional  difficulties. 

In  closing  this  article  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestions, 
for  the  consideration  of  our  Boston  friends  :  — 

We  approve  of  the  proposition  to  anticipate  the  sale  of  the  public 
domain  by  creating  stock,  to  be  ultimately  redeemed  from  that  source  ; 
and  if  Congress  will  adopt  this  measure,  and  place  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  work  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  CQmmissioners, 
composed  of  men  selected  solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the 
station  ;  the  country  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  economy,  either  in  regard  to  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  means,  or  the  time  consumed  in  carrying  out  the  enter- 
prise. But  when  the  work  shall  have  been  completed,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  to  place  the  operation  of 
the  road  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  companies  ;  and  this  of  itself, 
will  open  an  extensive  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  Boston  friends, 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  them  enter  upon.  But  being  fully- 
persuaded  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Degrand  can  never  recieve  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  deemed  it  our  duty  as  friends  of  this  great  work,  to  state  our 
objections  to  his  plan  in  strong  and  explicit  terms,  with  a  hope  that  he 
and  the  friends  of  his  measure,  will  at  once  perceive  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  a  hopeless  project,  and  bring  their  zeal,  talents,  and  influ- 
ence, to  bear  upon  some  plan  more  likely  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  country. 

No  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  perhaps,  on  the  continent,  is 
likely  to  be  as  much  benefited  by  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  as  Boston ; 
for  if,  as  many  belie^^e,  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  and  travel 
between  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  transported  over  this  route,  Bos- 
ton would  in  all  probability  become  the  great  commercial  emporium 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  American  continent ;  and  we  think  her 
citizens  are  too  far-seeing  and  prudent,  to  hazard  so  rich  a  prize  by 
adhering  to  a  plan  which  is  liable  to  so  many  objections. 


ART.  II.-A  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  STA^fE  OF  MISSOURI 

This  subject  has  been  many  years  before  the  people  of  the  State. 
Governor  Boggs  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  it  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  In  1839  a  recognisance  of  the  coun- 
try bordering  the  Osage  river  was  ordered  and  made  in  connexion 
with  the  operations  of  the  then  existing  Board  of  Internal  improve- 
ment. Here  the  subject  rested  until  the  last  session  when  a  renew- 
ed effort  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress  to  aid  the  enterprise.  This  delay  has  arisen  from  the  evi- 
dent incapacity  of  the  State  to  undertake  such  a  work  on  her  limited 
resources,  and  not  her  indifference  or  ignorance  of  its  importance. 
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We  propose,  in  what  we  have  now  to  say,  to  show  tJie  grounds 
upon  which  the  aid  asked  for  by  the  memorial  is  expected  to  be  grant- 
ed, and  some  of  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  it,  not  only  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  country  generally. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  this  subject,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
enter  upon  a  defence  of  this  survey,  Such  a  course  would  be  for- 
eign to  our  purpose.  The  beneficial  effects  such  surveys  have  had 
upon  other  States  with  fewer  natural  resources,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  utility. 
Geolog}^  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  learned  of  all  countries,  ad- 
mitted to  be  founded  on  principles  so  well  established  as  to  entitle  it 
to  rank  almost  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  Little  inferior  to  astro- 
nomy in  sublimity,  it  is  in  no  wise  so  in  practical  importance.  Al- 
though abounding  in  materials  for  tlieoretical  speculation,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  science  of  observation,  founded  on  facts,  obtained  by  a  careful 
study  of  Nature  as  she  unrobes  herself  to  our  senses.  By  the  co-or- 
dination of  these  facts  w'e  are  enabled  to  determine  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  position  and  relative  value  of  various  countries,  for  agii- 
eulture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  purposes.* 

The  interest  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in  the  soil 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  justifies  the  latter  in  asking  and  expecting 
this  assistance.  The  entire  area  of  the  State,  adopting  Sullivan's  line 
as  the  northern  boundary,  is  67,380  square  miles,  or  43,123,200 
acres _  Of  this  there  was  unsold  on  the  30th  of  November,  1848,  the 
date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
29,766,740  acres  ;  being  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  State.  The  established  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  make 
these  lands  a  source  of  pubUc  revenue.  If  this  could  be  done  with 
reasonable  rapidity,  it  might  be  argued  that,  as  a  mere  land  specula- 
tor, w'ith  one  price  for  her  property  of  all  kinds,  she  has  no  interest 
in  such  a  survey  in  this  State.  But  if  the  foundation  for  this  argu- 
ment were  true,  can  we  believe  that  our  fellow-citizens  in  other  States 
are  so  mercenary,  so  indifferent  to  our  prosperity,  as  to  justify  its 
use.  It  is  admitted  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  social  civilization,  when 
the  progress  of  one  part  of  a  country  in  improvement  reacts  and  tends 
to  improve  the  others.  Would  not  the  development  of  the  resources 
Missouri  is  supposed  to  possess,  have  an  influence  that  w-ould  be 
felt  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  other  States  ?  W^ould  not 
our  national  importance  and  independence  be  increased,  by  becoming 

•  We  regret  we  cannot  entirely  approve  the  remarks  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Western  Journal  in  their  May — Au2;ust  No.  (Vol.  II.  No.  b),  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  the  late  Legislature  on  this  subject.  These  gentlemen  have  evinced  so 
much  zeal  in  the  cause,  particularly  the  Junior,  as  a  member  of  that  session,  that 
we  can  readily  excuse,  though  we  cannot  approve  their  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  all  was  not  done  that  could  or  ought  to  have  been,  but 
when  such  a  good  feeling  appeared  to  exist,  we  are  unwilling  to  complain.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  this  measure,  we  have  had  our  disappointments, 
our  hopes  deferred  so  often,  that  we  look  upon  the  action  of  the  last  legislature 
with  sincere  gratification.  And  we  cannot  doubt,  if  its  friends  will  unite  earnestly 
and  sincerely  in  their  efforts,  another  session  will  not  pass  without  the  passage  of 
n  law  for  the  organization  of  the  survey.  i 
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exporters,  instead  of  importers  of  the  various  metals  and  minerals  she 
is  believed  to  have  in  her  mines  ?  These  and  many  like  reasons,  we 
believe,  would  present  themselves  to  any  liberal  minded  statesman,  as 
sufficient  to  justify  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  donation  for  a  geological 
survey,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
no  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  it. 

Although  such  a  survey  would  not  enhance  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  we  shall  show  that  it  would  cause  the  sale  of  an  immense 
amount  of  them,  in  all  probability,  in  a  very  seasonable  time,  that  is 
now  lying  as  dead  stock.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
acres  of  public  land  in  this  State,  that  have  been  oflered  for  sale  or 
brouo'ht  into  market  (up  to  the  time  specified  in  the  second  column) 
and  the  amount  remaining  unsold  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 
Table  I. 

Ai-rfs  rpmninifin  iitisnlrt 
Land  Office. 

St.  Louis, 

Jackson, 

Fayette, 

Palmyra, 

Clinton, 

Plattsburg, 

19,678,993-13  12,353,910-30 

From  which  we  see  that  of  nineteen  million  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  three  acres  and  thirteen 
hundredths,  brought  into  market  on  average  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  twelve  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres,  and  thirty  hundredths  yet  remain  unsold.  As 
the  Missouri  lead  mines  were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  act  of  congress 
dated  March  3d  1829,  we  have  taken  a  date  for  our  table  some  years 
posterior  to  this  that  we  might  embrace  them.  We  have  therefore  a 
stock  in  public  lands,  at  goveriunent  price  representing  a  capital  of  about 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  that  have  been  in  market  sufficiently  long  at 
an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  to  absorb  their  original  estimated 
value. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  this  dead  stock  sold  at 
the  several  land  offices     of  the  State  in  1847. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  amount  of  land  sold  in  1847,  at  the  several 
land  offices  of  Missouri,  of  such  land  as  had  been  brought  into  market 
during  or  before  the  years  specified. 


Year  of  offerln'j. 

AcrcH  offered. 

jii.  1  Ls  1  vmumimf  unsuia 
Jan.  \st,  1849. 

.       1834 

3,407,203-74 

2,225,102-71 

.       1835 

6,515,841-76 

5,860,253-27 

-       1835 

3,232.643-60 

1,421,047-79 

-       1831 

3,267,375-45 

1,090,290-21 

-       1832 

1,717,290-84 

932,985-23 

-       1835 

1,538,637-74 

824,231-09 

A.ND    OFEICES. 

b'ht 

.  IN  MARKET. 

ACRES  SOLD  IN  1847. 

St.  Louis, 

. 

1834 

- 

-      -  38,626,98 

Jackson, 

_ 

1835 

_ 

-      24,465,61 

Fayette, 

. 

1835 

- 

-      -  22,381,37 

Palmyra, 

. 

1831 

-       15,956,22 

Clinton,   - 

- 

1832 

- 

-      -  12,442,36 

Plattsburg,      - 

- 

1835 

- 

-  11,472,42 

125,344,96 
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The  sales  of  1847,  are  about  an  average,  perhaps  a  little  in 
excess  :  of  several  preceding  years.  The  sales  therefore  of 
the  12,353,910  acres,  and  distributed  over  the  whole  State,  remain- 
ing unsold  January  1,  1849,  at  the  same  rate  will  not  equal  one  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  per  annum :  requiring  more  than  seventy-five 
years !  for  their  entire  disposal,  if  no  other  incentive  than  now  exists 
for  their  occupation  be  presented  to  the  public. 

But  even  this  is  too  favorable  a  view  of  much  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  lands.  By  a  reference  to  table  (I.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  eight  millions  of  acres  of  these  that  are  unsold,  lie  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  Jackson  districts  ;  being  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
amount.  In  that  table  was  introduced  the  year  up  to  which  the  offer- 
ing of  these  lands  had  taken  place,  not  specifying  the  period  of  each 
seperate  offering.  By  the  following  table  (HI.),  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  these  have  been  in  market  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that 
the  average  would  probably  be  about  twenty-five  years. 

Table  III. — Showing  the  amount  offered  and  the  years  of  offering 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Jackson  districts,  from  1818 
to  1835. 

ST.  LOUIS    DISTRICT.  JACKSON     DISTRICT. 

year  Venr 

of  Amount  offered  of  Amount  offered 

offering.  Acres.  offering.  Acres. 

1818  -  -  967,738-79  1820  -  -  -  119,992-80 

1819  -  -  311,823-42  1821  -  -  -  856,649-40 

1820  -  -  294,015-27  1823  -  -  -2,472,877-55 

1821  -  -502,257-54  1324  -  -  -1,266,542-63 

1823  -  -  752,804-66  1828  -  -  -  127,056-92 

1824  -  -  320,460-18  1831  -  -  -  685,133-25 
1831  -  -  215,438-89  1832  -  -  -  247,313-98 
1834  -  -  42,664-99  1835  -  -  -  740,275-23 


6,515.841-76 


Making  an  aggregate  of        -         -         -         -       9,923,044-50  acres. 
Of  which  remain  unsold  (see  Table  I.)       -       -     8,085,355-98      " 


Quantity  sold 1,937,688-52  acreSo 

The  annual  average  sale  assuming  twenty  five  years  as  the  average 
periodthey  have  been  in  market,  was  therefore  73,507,  54-100  acres.* 
This  is  a  little  more  than  the  actual  sales  of  1847  which  were — 

St.  Louis  district 38,626-98  acres. 

Jackson  district 24,465*61      " 


Total 63,092-59  acres. 

This  gives:  assuming  the  means:  an  average  of  sixty  nine  hundredths 
(69-100)  of  one  per   cent  as  the  annual  amount  of  the  sales  of  these 

•The  statistics  of  this  article  relating  to  the  public  lands,  are  from  the  appendix 
of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 
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lands  in  these  two  districts,  that  were  brought  into  market  during  or 
before  1835.  At  the  same  rate  it  would  require  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  (119)  !  to  dispose  of  the  remainder. 

We  fear  we  have  already  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers 
too  strongly  by  our  figures,  but  as  there  are  many  persons  who  form  their 
opinions  of  the  importance  of  a  country  rather  upon  political  than 
statistical  data,  we  shall  submit  another  table  showing  the  area  of  sev- 
eral of  the  states  of  the  Union,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  relative  extent  of  the  territory,  thus  doomed,  if  no  other  sys- 
tem than  the  present  be  devised,  to  more  than  a  century's  neglect. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  area  in  acres  of  Maryland,  Mew  Jersey,  Jfev) 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticid,  Vermont,  and 
Delaware. 


Mary- 
land. 

N  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

N.  Jer- 
sey. 

Ver- 
mont. 

Connec- 
ticut. 

Dela- 
ware. 

Rhode 
Island. 

7,040,000 

5,139,200 

4,640,000 

4,384,640l5,120,000 

3,040,000 1 1,356,800 

768,000 

Here,  then,  it  is  seen  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
the  proprietor  of  territory  within  two  only  of  our  land  districts  greater 
in  extent  than  the  whole  State  of  Maryland — than  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  combined — and  nearly  equal  to  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Delaware  united,  the  annual  sales  of  which  would  not  pay  the 
State  and  County  taxes,  valuing  it  at  the  Government's  own  price,  if 
the  State  had  the  right  of  imposing  such  taxes. 

And  why  is  it  that  this  condition  of  things  exists  ?  Is  this  land  re- 
ally so  worthless  that  it  will  not  sell  ?  The  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  fact.  There  is  not  a  more  valuable  territory  within  the  limits  of 
all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  It  will  sustain  a  denser 
population  i'rom  the  produce  of  its  own  resources,  than  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  Union  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  writer  is 
well  aware  that  these  are  bold  assertions  to  be  made  without  some 
published  authority  on  which  to  rely.  He  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  making  them  to  himself.  He  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of,  and  practical  operations  in  this  portion  of  the 
State,  and  therefore  has  had  opportunity  more  ample  than  any  other 
person  to  know  its  character.  He  does  not  present  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness in  this  case  for  any  feelings  of  vanity,  but  because  he  thinks  it 
his  duty.  It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  other  testimony,  if  it  had  existed.  As  a  Missourian  and  a 
friend  to  the  geological  survey,  he  feels  himself  bound  to  assume  this 
position.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  admit  the  truth  or 
even  probability  of  this  testimony,  its  own  interest  in  the  mere  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  more  rapid  sale  of  these  lands, 
requires  that  she  should  grant  the  aid  asked.  If  it  be  rejected,  it  is 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  belief  that  they  are  really  worthless. 
If  the  latter  opinion  be  adopted,  is  it  just  to  Missouri,  that  they  should 
still  be  held  when  the  annual  sales — not  the  rent — would  not  pay  the 
taxes  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  obliged  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  their  government?     It  would  be  much  more 
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just  and  lair  lo  abandon  them  entirely  to  the  State.  If  this  will  be 
done,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  Missouri  will  obligate  lierself  to 
complete  this  survey  in  the  most  thorough-manner,  without  asking  one 
dollar's  assistance  from  any  quarter. 

There  are  two  other  valuable  mineral  regions,  one  bordering  on  the 
Osage  river,  the  other  in  the  south  and  south  western  portion  of  the 
state.  In  geological  and  mineralogical  characters,  they  are  similiar  to 
that  of  the  Jackson  and  St.  Louis  districts,  and  together  probably 
equal  the  latter  in  extent.  They  were  not  included  in  our  remarks 
heretofore  because  having  been  more  recently  brought  into  market, 
their  history  does  not  so  clearly  indicate  their  fate.  There  is  nothing 
however,  in  their  position  or  character  that  can  justify  a  hope  more  fa- 
vorable for  them,  than  for  those  that  have  been  longer  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

About  two  fifths  of  the  entire  State,  say  seventeen  or  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  acres,  may  be  set  down  as  the  area  of  its  mineral  region.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  these  mineral  lands  remaining 
unsold  on  the  Osage  and  in  the  south  western  part  of  the  state  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  for  those  in  the  Jackson  and  St.  Louis  district,  as 
tlie  districts  in  which  they  lie  contain  a  large  quantity,  without  their 
limits.  But  little  mining  has  yet  been  done  is  that  region,  and  com- 
paratively but  a  small  amount  of  land  entered  for  this  purpose.  We 
therefore  think  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  estimating  the  actual  area  of 
all  the  mineral  lands  yet  held  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  State  at  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  This  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  entire  area  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina ;  about  equal  to  one 
half  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  the  entire  area  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Del- 
aware united! 

Does  the  reader  start  at  this  as  an  enormous  estimate  ?  Let  him 
examine  for  himself.  Let  him  lay  the  map  of  Missouri  down  before 
him,  let  him  trace  a  line  commencing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
where  Spring  river  crosses  the  western  boundary,  thence  up  Spring 
river  to  the  waters  of  the  Sac,  down  that  to  the  Osage,  along  that  riv- 
er to  Warsaw,  thence  north  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Laramie,  thence 
east  to  the  Moreau  creek,  down  that  to  the  Missouri  river,  down  the 
Missouri  to  a  point  about  30  miles  west  of  St,  Louis,  thence  across 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Merimac,  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Grand  Tower,  thence  southwest-wardly  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Big  Black  river  crosses  the  State  line.  This  will  give  him  generally 
the  limits.  All  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  this  line  and 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  constitutes  the  Mineral  Region  of 
Missouri. 

Compare  this  with  the  most  celebrated  mining  districts  of  Europe, 
With  the  Hartz  mountains  having  an  area  of  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  equal  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen  of  our  townships  of 
public  land,  a  region  that  would  be  uninhabited  but  for  its  mines,  sus- 
taining a  population  of  some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  several 
flourishing  towns.  With  the  metalliferous  mountains  of  Saxony 
(Erzgebirge)  covering  an  area  of  about  one  and  half  millions  of  acres^ 
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;i  little  larger  than  the  county  of  Crawford  in  tliis  state — giving  sup- 
port to  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  souls,  with  many  large 
towns  amongst  which  is  Freyberg  celebrated  for  its  school  of  mines.* 
Or  with  Cornwall,  with  its  arid  surface  of  about  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  acres  inhabited  by  about  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons and  whose  mines  produce  annually  about  five  million  of  dollars 
worth  of  copper  ore,  and  five  thousand  tons  of  tin,  besides  a  large 
quantity    of  lead. 

What  would  be  the  population  of  this  State,  what  the  value  of  its 
produce,  if  its  mines  were  as  thoroughly  developed  as  those  of  Ger- 
many or  England?  Almost  every  square  mile  in  the  mineral  region 
indicates  rich  metalliferous  dposits  of  the  same  kind.  The  climate 
is  salubrious,  water  power  and  fuel  abundant,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country,  unlike  the  arid,  rocky  and  sterile  mining  regions  of  most 
countries,  abounds  in  valuable  agricultural  lands. 

How  then  is  the  country  to  be  populated  as  rapidly  and  densely  as 
it  ought  to  be.  How  bring  about  this  development  of  its  resources  in 
a  manner  most  conducive  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ? 
Surely  every  intelligent  mind  will  concede  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  investigate,  and  publish  to  the  world  under  an  authorative 
form,  a  true  and  full  statement  of  its  character.  The  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  if  we  date  no  further  back  than  the 
records  of  the  General  Land  Office,  has  shown  the  folly  of  depending 
upon  individual  statements  or  popular  reports.  But  the  mineral  rep- 
utation of  this  country  existed  long  before  it  became  apart  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  territory.  It  was  co-cval  with  the  first  exploration  of  the 
country  by  white  men.  A  chart  of  Louisiana  and  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  published  in  Paris  in  1718  indicates  this  region  as  "  un  pays 
plein  de  mines.^^  If  popular  whims  or  old  reports  could  have  availed 
any  thing,  this  country  would  long  since  have  been  teeming  with  popu- 
lation and  overflowing  with  wealth.  Prudent  capitalists  require  better 
authority  than  these,  the  plain  common-sense  emigrant  looks  upon  them 
as  fabulous.  In  fact  the  antiquity  of  these  rumors  and  reports  do  the 
country  injury.  Most  men  very  reasonably  infer  that  if  they  were 
true,  there  ought  to  be  better  evidence  of  it  than  there  is  yet  extant. 

A  geological  survey,  made  under  an  authority,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  public,  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  true  value  of  this  country  can  be  known,  and  its  re- 
sources developed.  Until  it  is  done,  it  must  remain,  as  it  has  been, 
one  of  the  least  productive  portions  of  the  public  domain  to  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  this  subject  merely  with  regard  to 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  interest  of  the  Government  by  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  these  lands.  Arguments  that  would 
be  proper,  if  it  were  a  mere  land  speculation,  whose  connexion  and 
even  interest  would  cease  with  pocketing  the  money  for  which  they 
sell.  But  they  have  a  value  far  beyond  this  to  the  country  ;  a  value 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  political  economist  ; 
and  that  will  grow  with  the  growth   of  our  great  and  prosperous 

*  Vide  Villefosse  Dela  Richesse  Minerale,  Vol.  I. 
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country.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  but  a  moment  to  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  and  see  with  what  care  such  property  has  been  fostered 
there ;  with  what  a  watchful  eye  its  interests  are  guarded  ;  and  how 
much  it  adds  to  the  character,  wealth,  and  independence  of  the  coun- 
try that  possesses  it.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  adminis- 
tration of  mining  affairs  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  kings  of  France. 
Francis  I.  declared,  in  an  ordinance,  "  the  working  and  continuation 
of  the  mines  greatly  concerned  the  king  and  the  public  weal  of  the 
kingdom."  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  subject  their  spe- 
cial attention,  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  perfected  the  present  en- 
lightened and  official  system  of  that  country.  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  1772,  published  an  elaborate  law  on  the  subject,  divided  into 
eighty-eight  chapters  or  sections,  evincing  the  most  profound  solici- 
tude in  relation  to  the  mineral  resources  of  his  kingdom  ;  "  the  disco- 
very, exploration,  and  employment  of  which,"  he  said,  "  must  pro- 
duce essential  advantages  to  the  country."  In  Russia,  the  explora- 
tion of  mineral  substances  were  reserved  to  the  sovereign  as  early  as 
1718,  by  Peter  the  Great.  Though  subsequently  conceded  to  her  no- 
bles and  other  persons,  a  guardianship  over  her  mines  is  still  re- 
served. As  might  be  expected,  the  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Hanover,  attracted  the  most  sedulous  care  of  their  respective 
governments.  In  Sweden,  the  sovereign  allows  no  one  to  carry  on 
mining  without  special  permission,  and  reserving  to  herself  the  right 
of  supervision.  The  administration  of  the  mines  of  Norway  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Sweden.  In  Spain,  ic  is  much  the  same.*  In  fact, 
every  government  of  Europe  seems  to  be  profoundly  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  their  mineral  resources  to  the  public  weal.  England, 
though  less  ostensibly  interested,  watches  these  interests  with  a  vigil- 
ant eye.  Very  recently.  Parliament  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  all  for- 
eign copper  ores,  lor  the  protection  of  her  copper  mines  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere. t  This  law,  we  believe,  is  still  in  force.  In  1837, 
the  duties  previously  imposed  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  on 
the  tin  raised  in  Cornwall,  was  abolished,  probably,  to  aid  her  own 
mines  in  their  competition  with  East  India  tin. 

The  anomalous  action  of  Great  Britain  is  attributable  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  her  political  organization,  and  the  character  of  her  mineral  de- 
posites.  Had  she  been  no  more  favored  by  nature  than  other  Euro- 
pean territory  ;  had  not  such  inordinate  wealth  been  concentrated  in 
a  few  hands,  by  her  heriditory  and  monopolizing  laws,  constantly 
seeking  new  objects  of  investment,  and  stimulating  new  enterprises  ; 
had  her  monarchical  form  of  government  been  more  absolute  like 
those  of  the  continent,  and  her  aristocracy  less  influential  and  wealthy, 
either  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  the  administration  of  her  mines,  or  ere  this  they  would 
have  been  ruined.  As  in  so  many  other  matters,  her  example  has 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  us,  whilst  that  of  other  governments 
has  had  but  little.  In  other  words,  we  have  followed  so  far  the  worst 
system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  without  the  advantage  of  the  vis- 

•Vide.     Villefosse.     De  la  RLchesse  Minerale  Vol.  I.  p212. 
t  About  the  year  1844  or  '5. 
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cious  laws  and  viseious  organization  of  society,  necessary  to  render 
it  efficient  and  useful.  But  even  Great  Britain,  after  having  availed 
herself  of  the  individual  zeal  of  her  Merchisons,  her  Sedgwicks, 
her  Phillipses,  and  last  of  her  other  most  scientific  citizens,  has  found 
herself  obliged  to  institute  a  geological  survey  under  her  own  author- 
ity. But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  te  this  matter  more  fully 
hereafter. 

This  uniformity  of  action  of  the  European  governments,  must  at- 
tract the  attention  of  every  statesman.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  ac- 
cident, or  preconcert  of  action.  The  cause  lies  deeper.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  prosperity  of  their  people  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  it  is  made  one 
of  the  supports  of  the  respective  governments,  but  this  is  everywhere 
avowed  and  acted  upon,  as  a  secondary  consideration.  If  this  had 
been  all  they  sought,  a  much  less  complicated  machinery  would  have 
sufficed.  Their  schools  and  councils  of  Mines ;  their  highly  educated 
mining  officers  distributed  every  where,  their  national  and  local  cabi- 
nets, &c.,  would  all  have  been  unnecessary.  Whence  public  opinion 
was  so  little  respected  by  rulers,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  system 
would  have  been  adopted,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mystification.  Our 
late  system  of  mere  tax-gatherers  would  have  been  amply  sufficient, 
and  better  suited  to  their  arbitrary  governments. 

If  then,  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country  is 
deemed  so  important  as  to  attract  so  much  of,  and  so  uniformly,  the 
attention  of  monarchs,  is  it  less  important  to  a  government  whose  sole 
object  should  be  the  prosperity  of  the  people?  Is  it  furthering  the  des- 
tiny which  the  Creator  seems  to  have  intended  for  us  as  a  nation,  to 
neglect  some  of  His  greatest  blessings  ? 

The  opportunity  we  have  had  of  examining  the  most  of  the  mineral 
regions  of  Missouri  enables  us  to  give  a  general  view  of  its  resources 
and  character.  This  we  propose  to  do  briefly  as  it  will  afford  the 
reader  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
mineral  regions  of  Europe,  of  which  we  will  give  a  short  description 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  op- 
erations of  this  country  that  almost  every  new  one  presented,  has  to  be 
started  under  the  presence  of  a  speculative  excitement.  We  here 
distinctly  state  that  it  is  under  no  view  of  this  kind  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  Had  such  been  our  object 
we  could  have  long  since  done  so  upon  the  ample  materials  we  have 
accumulated.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  Missouri  made  another 
theatre  of  mining  disasters  of  which  the  continent  of  America  has  pre- 
sented so  many  examples  to  the  world.  We  wish  to  have  this  State 
thoroughly  and  carefully  examined  and  the  whole  of  the  facts,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  resources  laid  before  the  public,  before  it  shall  become  a 
scene  for  the  exhibition  of  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  This  will  save  us  from  the  ])rocrastiny  and  injurious 
influence  of  reaction,  and  show  to  the  world  that  in  our  representation 
we  are  acting  in  good  fxith  and  with  honest  feelings. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  considerations  as  to  the  value 
of  every  mining  country,  is  the  climate  and  facilities  for  producing   or 
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obtaining  food  lor  its  population.  In  both  of  these  wo  have  in  all 
probability  more  advantages  than  any  other  important  mining  region  in 
the  world.  Every  part  of  this  region  is  salubrious.  Intermittent  fevers 
so  common  in  this  latitude  occurs  to  some  extent  it  is  true,  but  there 
are  no  swamps,  stagnant  ponds  or  alluvial  bottoms  any  where  in  it,  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  constitute  a  permanent 
cause  of  this  disease.  When  the  country  shall  have  become  more  set- 
tled and  its  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  of  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  this  will  disappear.  The  latitude  and  elevation  above 
the  ocean, — from  600  to  1200  feet — gives  it  a  more  equable  and  reg- 
ular temperature  than  any  other  portion  of  the  valley.  Its  elevation 
enables  it  to  catch  the  breezes  in  summer  that  may  be  wafted  over 
the  vast  plains  that  lie  around  it  in  every  direction  of  the  compass, 
whilst  the  winter  colds  are  tempered  to  a  degree  that  permits  and  even 
invites  by  its  invigoration,  the  sturdy  miner  to  increased  exertion. 

Few  persons  who  ascend  the  turbid  Mississippi  would  be  prepared 
to  form  a  proper  conception  of  its  streams.  Its  myriads  of  springs 
bursting  forth  from  their  rocky  wombs  as  pure  and  limpid  as  the  drip- 
pings from  the  melting  icicle  unite  in  rivulets  that  now  ripple  over 
gravel  bars  and  anon  repose  in  quiet  basins  reflecting  the  foliage  of 
the  shaded  banks  inviting  the  wearied  traveller  to  a  bath,  more  luxu- 
rious and  invigorating  than  all  the  arts  and  wealth  of  Rome  ever  of- 
fered to  her  most  aristocratic  citizen.  Her  streams  would  create  a 
sigh  in  the  breast  of  a  manufacturer,  to  see  such  sources  of  prosperity 
wasting  themselves  away,  whilst  her  rivers  need  but  slight  improve- 
ment ts  become  tlie  highways  of  commerce  by  steam. 

Valuable  agricultural  land  exists  throughout  the  whole  region  and 
some  of  her  most  productive  mines  have  been  opened  upon  spots,  that 
seem  almost  desecrated,  by  being  converted  to  this  purpose,  Even 
amidst  the  more  laity  region  of  the  eastern  portion  where  the  water 
courses  have  cut  their  beds  deep  into  the  rocky  strata  to  reach  the 
level  of  their  great  absorbent  the  Mississippi,  there  are  numerous 
beautiful  and  extensive  valleys,  that  already  teem  with  the  produc- 
tions of  cultivation.  Wheat,  corn,  rye  and  all  other  grains  suited  to 
this  climate  find  here,  a  congenial  soil,  and  abundantly  repay  man  for 
his  labor.  The  facility  with  which  the  present  sparse  population  sus- 
tain themselves  by  their  agricultural  pursuits  has  in  fact,  been  a  seri- 
ous detriment  to  mining  operations.  Tlie  certainty  of  the  first,  from 
comparatively  slight  labor,  has  made  it  too  generally  a  primary,  whilst 
mining  has  become  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Where  the  rocky 
hill  and  hill  side,  presents  no  temptation  to  the  farmer,  for  the  use  of 
his  plough,  nature  spreads  out  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  and  other 
vegetation  as  a  range  for  his  wandering  herds  of  cattle. 

But  if  ever  this  country  should  become  so  densely  populated  by  a 
people  devoted  to  mining  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  that  it  could 
not  supply  its  own  food,  the  contagious  agricultural  regions  of  this 
and  other  states,  will  ever  be  ready  to  afford  it  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply.  It  will  never  need  the  interposition  of  government  anthority, 
as  in  the  sterile  Hartz,  to  fix  a  price  for  the  food  of  the  miner.     Na- 
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lure's  Gudaml  the  industry  of  Man  will  do  this,  without  resort  (o  tlie 
protection  of  Legislative  action. 

The  exploration  of  this  country  has  been  too  limited  to  justify  us 
in  presuming  that  justice  can  be  done  it,  in  describing  its  mineral  re- 
sources. It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  geo- 
logical survey  to  do  this,  and  until  it  is  done,  the  facts,  now  pos- 
sessed will  only  serve  to  form  an  outline  as  it  were  of  the  picture. 
The  known  relation  of  its  principal  metallic  minerals  to  certain  geo- 
logical formations  enables  us  to  arrive  at  a  close  approximation  of  the 
area  over  which  they  may  be  found,  but  their  variety  may  be  much 
greater  than  is  yet  known,  and  their  quantity  can  only  be  judged  of 
by  comparing  very  limited  explorations,  and  surface  indications  now 
known  with  similar  regions  in  other  countries.  The  extensive  ex- 
plorations to  which  many  of  the  mines  of  Europe  have  been  subjected 
have  enabled  geologists  to  establish  certain  laws  in  relation  to  mineral 
veins  and  deposits,  from  which  inferences,  carrying  with  them  the 
highest  degree  of  probability,  may  be  deduced.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  geological  or  physical  character  of  the  mineral  region  of  Missouri 
to  render  it  probable  that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true  of  other 
similar  regions,  should  not  be  true  here.  On  the  contrary  the  little 
disturbance  that  this  region,  speaking  geologically,  has  been  subjected 
to,  since  the  deposition  of  its  minerals,  as  well  as  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  parts  of  the  formation  in  which  these  minerals 
are  found,  renders  it  almost  certain,  indeed  we  might  say  absolutely 
certain  that  these  laws  will  apply  to  the  mineral  veins  of  Missouri  to 
an  extent  commeasurate  wuth  the  extent  of  the  formation  itself. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  known  and  what  is  probable,  of  the 
mineral  resources  oi  Missouri,  we  will  take  up  each  one  of  the  more 
useful  and  important  metals  and  speak  of  them  categorically. 

Gold  as  the  most  valuable  of  course  takes  precedence.  The  exis- 
tence of  this  metal,  in  this  State  is  not  only  not  known,  but  so  far  as 
my  observation  has  gone  is  improbable,  except  it  be  in  the  extremely 
minute  quantities,  in  which  it  is  frequently  found,  in  the  ores  of  other 
countries,  similar  to  some  of  these  in  this  State.  If  it  should  be  found 
in  this  combination,  it  will  never  produce  the  moral  effects  that  placers 
have  too  often  produced,  but  on  the  contrary  be  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement incur  metallurgic  operations.  We  fear  and  we  may  say  we 
hope  too — that  those  who  attempt  to  find  gold  in  Missouri,  will  do  it 
through  the  modern,  not  the  alchemist's,  process  of  transmutation  only. 

Of  silver,  we  are  not  so  destitute.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  regular  silver  mines,  and  it  is  even  quite  probable  that  none  exists. 
But  all  of  our  lead  ores  contain  silver,  and  some  of  them  a  considera- 
ble amount.  We  have  analysed  lead  ore  of  this  state,  in  which  the  value 
of  the  contained  silver  was  equal  to  that  of  the  lead  and  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  its  extraction  will  some  day  become  an  important  and  prof- 
itable portion  of  the  metallurgic  operations  of  Missouri.  The  opera- 
tion is  so  cheap  and  simple  that  it  is  not  improbable  it  will  be  carried 
on  at  almost  every  lead  furnace. 

Cobalt  and  JVickcl  in  intrinsic  value  properly  comes  next  to  silver 
amongst  the  more  common  metals,  but  as  they  are  found  in  such  com- 
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paratively  small  quantities,  Ihey  are  in  the  aggregate  less  important 
than  several  others  that  are  mvich  less  in  price.  They  would  no  doubt, 
both  be  much  more  extensively  used,  and  particularly  nickel  if  they 
were  produced  more  abundantly.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Missouri 
will  greatly  increase  the  supply.  There  is  one  mine  of  them  now  be- 
ing worked,  that  yields  a  very  large  produce;  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  their  existence,  or  at  least  of  cobalt  in  several  parts  of  the 
mineral  region.  The  fact  of  its  existence  to  any  valuable  extent,  is  of  very 
recent  discovery,  and  at  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  State.  It  is 
very  probable  that  when  the  indications  are  properly  followed  up,  it 
will  be  found  in  valuable  quantities  elsewhere.  We  have  analysed  a 
nickel  ore  so  entirely  different  from  that  found  at  the  mine  now  be- 
ing worked,  just  referred  to,  and  so  nearly  like  in  all  its  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  ore  of  another  metal,  very  common  and  almost  value- 
less, that  it  is  quite  possible  the  mistake  of  the  one  for  the  other, 
may  have  caused  the  more  valuable  one  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked heretofore. 

Copper  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  absolutely 
the  most  valuable,  metallic  productions  of  this  State.  This  assertion 
may  astonish  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  lead  and 
iron  as  our  chief  minerals,  but  we  make  it  upon  no  vague  or  immag- 
inary  calculations.  The  ores  of  this  metal  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  mineral  region ;  of  every  variety  and  generally  very  rich. 
Although  the  workings  have  yet  been  comparatively  superficial,  there 
is  every  indication  of  extensive  and  heavy  lodes,  that  future  operations 
will  carry  to  depths  rivaling  the  most  celebrated  mines  of  Europe.  The 
indications  of  some  of  these,  we  have  traced  for  miles  in  extent, 
throughout  the  most  of  which  distance  they  passed  through  public 
lands  subject  to  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ! 
Some  of  the  mines  already  opened  have  been  very  productive.  One 
has  already  produced  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  tons,  another 
from  six  to  eight  hundred,  many  others  smaller  amounts,  and  yet, 
regular  systematic  mining  for  this  metal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex- 
ist. The  most  productive  mines  have  not  j^et  been  penetrated  to  a 
greater  depth  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  quality  of  the  ore,  is 
such  that  it  needs  but  little  cleansing  and  is  often  smelted  in  the  con- 
dition it  comes  from  the  mine.  As  yet  there  are  but  two  or  three 
smelting  establishments  in  the  State,  consequently  it  is  only  in  their 
vicinity  that  mining  operations  to  any  considerable  extent  is  steadily 
conducted.  A  popular  opinion,  sustained  as  might  be  expected  by  the 
failure  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  operators,  has  for  some  time  ex- 
isted, that  the  ores  of  this  metal  could  not  be  smelted  in  this  country : 
a  debasing  and  unjust  imputation  upon  the  capacity,  skill,  and  intelli- 
gence of  Missourians.  Why  should  we  not  smelt  copper,  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  any  where  else  ?  There  is  no  deficency  in  the  materi- 
als, no  peculiarity  in  the  ores,  no  secrecy  in  the  process.  Every 
scientific  metallurgist  knows  the  process,  and  the  machinery  used  in 
every  country  ;  knows  the  materials  he  has  to  operate  upon  and  with, 
and  how  to  apply  them  as  successfully  in  Missouri  as  in  Wales  or 
Germany.     The  suspicion  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and 
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is  insulting  to  llic  chai-acter  of  every  intelligent  American.  But  we 
have  no  fears  from  the  croakings  of  such  persons,  if  an  authoratative 
exposition  of  this  region  can  be  presented  to  the  public ;  capital  and 
capacity  will  combine  in  spite  of  it,  and  the  public  will  only  remem- 
ber to  pity  such  unworthv  members  of  the  community. 

Lead  is  a  material  for  which  Missouri  has  a  reputation,  probably 
more  wide  spread  than  any  other  of  her  productions,  mineral  or  ag- 
ricultural. Mining  for  this  metal  was  cotemporaneous  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  Its  history  will  embrace  much  of  the 
hardships,  adventures,  and  difficulties  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
white  man  amongst  the  Aborigines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley. 
But  it  has  not  advanced  with  anything  like  the  ratio  of  the  settlement 
of  the  country  :  since  1827,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  increased 
at  all  in  this  State.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. Those  who  were  first  engaged  in  it,  "  studious  of  change  and 
fond  of  novelty"  were  drawn  away  in  large  numbers  by  the  alluring 
stories  of  the  productiveness  of  the  Galena  mines.  The  more  exten- 
sive and  less  exhiustable  prospects  of  this  State  were  abandoned  ; 
and  new  explorations  almost  ceased.  Congressional  action,  though 
well  intended,  had  a  depressing  effect,  and  the  sudden  inundation  of 
the  world  by  Spanish  lead,  reduced  the  price  from  which  it  has  never 
since  recovered.  Many  of  our  most  productive  mines  have  never 
recovered  from  these  effects.  The  present  produce  of  this  metal  is 
therefore  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  our  capabilities.  The  ores  of 
this  metal  are  found  everywhere  throughout  the  mineral  region,  of 
the  best  qualities,  and  with  every  indication  of  existing  in  inex- 
haustible quantities.  Their  reduction  being  the  simplest  of  all  met- 
allurgic  operations,  it  needs  but  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  extent  to 
render  this  State  the  largest  lead  producing  country  of  the  world. 
No  lead  mine  in  this  State  has  ever  yet  been  exhausted,  the  one  that 
has  been  worked  to  the  greatest  depth  —  about  260  feet  —  retains  its 
lode  as  powerful,  and  with  as  favorable  indications  of  persistence  as  it 
gave  at  a  less  depth.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  lead  bearing  rocks  of 
this  State,  are  geologically  lower  in  the  series  than  those  of  the  Ga- 
lena, or  Upper  Mississippi  mines,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
interruption  by  the  sandstone  underlying  that  those  of  that  region 
present.  In  fact  after  years  of  exploration,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  anything  below  them  but  the  primative  rocks,  which  they 
mantle  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State.  What  their  thick- 
ness and  consequently  what  the  depths  of  ore  lodes  in  other  portions 
of  the  mineral  region  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  tell.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  will  some  day,  rival  in  depth  as  well  as 
productiveness,  the  most  celebrated  mines  of  England  or  Germany, 

Iron  is  another  metal  for  which  the  state  has  a  celebrity,  but  little 
inferior  to  that  which  she  has  for  lead,  and  she  equally  well  deserves 
it.  There  is  certainly  no  state  in  the  Union  that  can  rival  her  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  ores,  and  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
and  transportation  of  the  manufactured  article.  Her  mines  or  rather 
mountains  of  specular  oxide,  are  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  most 
extraordinary  productions  of  nature.     To  say  that  they  are  inexhaus- 
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tibie,  no  more  idea  of  them  to  say  that  space  is  immense.  The  celebra- 
ted mines  of  Elba,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  scarcely  comparable  with 
them.  But  this  metal  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  these 
extraordinary  deposits.  Like  lead  and  copper,  it  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  mineral  region,  and  even  extends  to  the  coal  foimation  oc- 
cupying the  rest  of  the  State.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  these 
iron  deposits  must  be  much  more  extensively  wrought,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  will  have  to  seek  a  larger  portion  of  its  supply  of  iron 
in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  Already  the  foundries  of  St.  Louis, 
import  a  considerable  quantity  of  Scotch  pig,  the  most  inferior  of  iron, 
at  a  price  at  least  doubre  what  it  could  be  made  for  in  this  State,  of  the 
best  quality. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  whose  existence  in  this  State  there  is  still  much 
doubt.  We  have  seen  many  specimens,  said  to  have  been  made  from 
ores  found  here,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  specimen  of 
the  ore  itself.  A  portion  of  our  formations  certainly  bear  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  tin-bearing  rocks  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the  existence  of 
wolfram,  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,)  a  very  constant  attendant 
on  tin  ores  in  other  countries,  there  is  no  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  claim 
for  Missouri  more  than  she  certainly  is  entitled,  we  class  this  metal  as 
yet  uncertain.  If  a  Geological  survey  should  render  its  existence  cer- 
tain in  workable  quantities,  its  discovery  would  more  than  repay  the 
country  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  survey. 

The  ores  of  Manganese  are  very  abundant,  and  will  no  doubt  become 
an  important  object  of  exploration.  Zinc  ores,  in  the  form  of  Colu- 
mine  and  Sulphuret,  are  also  frequently  found  in  mining  for  Lead. 
As  yet,  they  are  considered  valueless ;  but  with  the  development  of 
Metallurgic  information  which  the  manufacture  of  the  other  metals 
will  produce,  will  no  doubt  be  converted  to  profitable  uses. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  run  over  the  most  important  metallic  mineral 
productions  of  the  State,  or  rather  the  mineral  regions,  leaving  out 
the  non-metallic,  many  of  which  will  ultimately  become  very  valuable. 
Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  full  view  of  its  resources,  as  to 
present  such  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  compare  it  with  several  of  the 
most  important  mining  regions  of  Europe.  So  little  is  known  on  the 
subject,  generally,  we  believe,  by  our  citizens,  that  such  a  view  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  the  natural  resources  of 
their  own  country. 

We  shall  select,  for  description,  the  Hariz  Mountains,  Cor nicall,  and 
the  metallic  mountains  of  Saxony,  (Erzgebirge,)  as  they  are  not  only 
the  most  celebrated  and  best  known,  but  because,  in  the  variety  of  the 
mineral  productions,  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  mineral  regions  of 
our  own  State. 

Hartz. —  As  before  observed,  the  area  of  this  mining  region  is  about 
equal  to  five  hundued  square  miles,  (thirteen  square  myriameters, 
French,)  or  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  county  of  Franklin,  in  this 
State.  We  draw  our  description  of  it  from  Heron  de  Villefossc,  who 
held  the  office  under  Mapoleon,  of  "  Inspector  General  of  the  mines 
and  smelting  establishments  of  conquered  countries,"  and  whose  elabo- 
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rate  work,   "De  la  Richesse  Minerale,"  is  deservedly  considered  the 
highest  authority  on  uU  sucli  subjects. 

This  celebrated  mining  region  is  situated  at  an  average  elevation  of 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  its  most  elevated 
point,  the  Brocken,  rises  to  the  height  of  near  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  summit  level.  About  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered 
with  pine,  (pinus  abies,)  with  a  little  oak  and  beech;  on  the  more 
elevated  portions  vegetation  languishes,  and  trees  entirely  disappear 
on  the  Brocken.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  rude  and  picturesque, 
the  air  lively,  and  the  temperature  extremely  variable  during  the  summer 
season.  From  the  rigors  of  winter  to  the  heat  of  summer  the  ther- 
mometer (Reaumur)  varies  from  twenty- five  degrees  below  to  twenty- 
five  degrees  above  Zero.  The  winters  are  always  long  and  cold. 
The  Brocken  is  ordinarily  covered  with  snow  from  the  commence- 
ment of  November  to  the  last  of  May.  There  is  no  spring  season  in 
the  Hartz ;  neither  grains,  fruits,  nor  vegetables,  (except  potatoes,) 
are  cultivated.  Food  is  brought  from  the  plains  below,  and  at  a  great 
expense.  The  only  means  of  existence,  is  the  exploration  of  the 
mines,  and  without  them  it  would  be  uninhabited.*  Its  population  is 
about  sixty  thousand,  its  mineral  productions,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  of  which  it  produces  annually  as  follows  :  —  ** 

Silver,         -  35,000  marcs. f  I  Lead,         -  13,500,000  lbs. 
Copper,  -       38,000  lbs.  |  Iron,     -  45,000  tons. 

The  value  of  which  is  about  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Except  silver,  the  productions  of  the  Hartz,  therefore  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Missouri.  If  we  deduct  270  thousand  dollars  (8  dollars 
a  marc,)  for  this  metal,  and  ten  thousand  from  its  population  as  the 
proportion  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  this  metal ;  we  shall  have  the 
annual  productions  of  this  country  from  its  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  the  same  as  those  known  to  exist  throughout  the  mineral  region 
of  Missouri,  (and  who  can  say  they  are  any  better?)  amount  to  the 
sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  sup- 
porting an  industrious  and  hardy  population  of  fifty  thousand  people. 
As  the  area  of  the  Hartz  is  only  about  one  fiftieth  (1-50)  that  of  the 
mining  region  of  this  State,  it  would  give  for  the  latter,  at  the  same 
ratio,  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  an  annual  produce 
of  seventy-six  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  not  estimating 
the  agricultural  population  or  productions. 

Cornwall. — Some  discrepancy  exists  amongst  the  authors  we  have 
consulted  as  to  the  area  of  Cornwall.  The  London  Encyclopaedia 
states  it  as  from  actual  measurement  at  758,484  acres.  McCuUoch's 
geographical  dictionary  gives  it  at  851,000  acres.  About  200,000 
acres  of  the  interior  are  unenclosed  and  waste  lands,  affording  scarce- 
ly sufficient  pasturage  for  a  miserable  breed  of  goats  and  sheep.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is   undulating  and   remarkably  dreary,  with 

*De  la  Rechesse's  minerale  vol.,  pages  54,  55,  and  212. 

t  A  marc  is  a  half  pound- 

*•  Geologic  applequee  par  A.  Burat,  page  195. 
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some  picturesque  valleys,  smiling  in  a  romantic  diversity  of  corn 
woods,  coppices,  &c.  The  soil  is  extremely  variable,  and  farming; 
conducted  in  a  rude  manner,  though  much  improved  of  late  years. 
Being  almost  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic,  its  temperature  is  very 
equable,  the  winds,  however,  are  very  variable  and  often  violent ; 
and  the  air  being  surcharged  with  moisture,  harvests  are  late  and  the 
fruit  of  an  inferior  flavor.  Grain  and  potatoes  are  the  principle  ob- 
jects of  Cornish  agriculture. 

Cornwall  destitute  of  mountains,  properly  speaking,  has  however 
a  low  chain  of  ridges,  called  the  Ocrinian,  which  forms  its  axes,  ris- 
ing into  rounded  summits  that  rarely  exceed  1000  or  1400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  summits,  which  are  granitic,  are  flanked 
and  enveloped  on  their  sides  by  a  series  of  argilasceous  and  talcosc 
slates,  called  in  the  language  of  the  miners  killas.  These  with  nu- 
merous dikes  of  porphery  breaking  through  them,  constitute  Ihc 
principal  rocks  of  the  country,  and  in  them  chiefly  are  found  its  min- 
eral treasures. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  country  has  but  little  advantage  over  the 
Hartz  in  furnishing  its  own  supply  of  food,  whilst  it  is  much  inferior 
to  it  in  fuel ;  the  scarcity  of  the  latter,  obliging  the  sliipment  of  the 
ores  of  one  of  its  most  important  metals  to  a  neighbouring  lerri- 
tory  to  be  smelted. 

The  principal  produce  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  are  tin  and  cop- 
per, with  some  lead.  As  the  exportation  of  the  tin  ores  from  Corn- 
wall, is  prohibited  by  law,  they  are  all  smelted  there,  as  are  also  we 
believe  the  lead  ores.  Those  of  copper  after  having  been  picked  and 
prepared  until  they  average  about  8  per  centum  of  copper  are  shipped 
to  Wales,  to  be  smelted. 

The  following  is  about  the  annual  average  produce  of  these  three 
metals  : 

Tons.  Value. 

Tin 4,500       $1,750,000. 

Copper  Ores          -         -          -  150,000         4,400,000. 

Lead 600  36,000. 


Total $6,186,000. 

In  round  numbers  we  may  therefore  estimate  the  annual  metallic 
produce  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  one  fourth  is  from 
tin,  of  whose  existence  in  Missouri  we  are  not  at  present  assured. — 
But  Cornwall  produces  no  iron,  and  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  co- 
balt, zinc  or  other  metals  of  whicli  Ave  have  such  favorable  indica- 
tions. In  the  hasty  comparison  we  are  now  drawing  these  may  well 
be  thrown  in  as  an  offset  for  Ihe  tin.  In  1831  the  population  accord- 
ing to  McCulloch  was  three  hundred  thousand.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  we  shall  therefore  assume  the  pres- 
ent population  at  350,000  thousand.  Adopting  McCulloch's  figures  for 
the  area  (851,000  acres)  the  mineral  region  of  Missouri  is  about  (21) 
twenty  one  times  as  large  as  Cornwall,  assuming  also  that  the  pro- 
duce of  its  mines  would  bear  a   corresponding  ratio  in  value,  and  ihc 
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country  sustain  and  require  only  the  same  ratio  of  population  lor 
working  them  and  for  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  t\ve  capabilities 
of  this  part  of  Missouri  alone  would  be  to  sustain  a  population  of 
seven  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  producing 
annually  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
metallic  materials  in  their  rudest  state  ! 

Saxony. — The  metallic  mountains  of  Saxony  (Erzgebirge)  cover 
according  to  Villefosse  about  fifty  nine  square  rayriameters,  equal  to 
2278  square  miles,  or  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres. 
These  mountains  along  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  and  south-east 
frontier,  nowhere  rising  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Their  declivity  is  more  gradual  and  undulating  on  the 
Saxon,  than  on  the  Bohemian  side,  so  that  they  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  with  their  ramifications.  Saxony  has  a  milder  climate 
than  most  parts  of  continential  Europe  in  the  same  latitude,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  47  degrees  Fahr.;  that  of  the  winter 
quarter  being  34  degrees,  and  of  the  summer  59,  at  an  average  of  the 
whole  country,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1100  feet  above 
the  ocean.  The  country  has  fine  agricultural  capacities  and  is  well 
cultivated,  notwithstanding  which  however,  it  is  necessary  to  import 
a  considerable  amount  of  grain  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  about  500  mines  opened  giving  employment  to  about 
15,000  miners.  The  annual  produce  of  these  mines  is  as  follows  : 
Silver         -         65,000  marcs  Copper       -     2,700,000  lbs. 

Lead      -         2,700,000  lbs.  Cobalt         -     1,000,000  lbs. 

Tin  -        880,000  lbs.  Iron         -  II, 000  ton. 

The  principal  objects  of  exploration  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  are 
silver.  Tin  and  cobalt,  lead  and  copper  being  only  accessory.  They 
differ  therefore  considerably  from  those  of  Missouri,  and  do  not  afford 
us  the  same  facilities  for  comparison.  Eesides  the  value  of  the  co- 
balt being  determined,  by  the  condition  to  which  it  is  brought  by  man- 
ufacturing, leaves  us  without  the  means  of  estimating  its  worth  as  a 
mineral. 

This  country  certainly  presents  a  stronger  resemblance  to  southern 
Missouri  in  its  climate,  physical  characters  and  agricultural  capaci- 
ties, than  Cornwall  or  the  Hartz,  and  if  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son of  population  we  assume  Missouri  capable,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  of  sustaining  a  like  ratio  we  should  have  our  mineral  re- 
gion occupied  by  about  eight  millions  of  souls. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  parallel  we  have  attempted  to  run 
between  the  mineral  regions  of  Missouri  and  those  three  celebrated 
European  mining  regions,  is  very  imperfect.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case,  even  amongst  those  mining  districts  where  long  explora- 
tion has  settled  the  quality  and  comparative  quantity  of  the  produce. 
Government,  climate,  people,  country,  and  even  the  rocks  in  which  the 
minerals  are  found  —  all  are  subject  to  great  differences,  and  modify 
the  value  of  the  mines.  In  all  of  these,  Missouri  has  every  thing  that 
can  be  desired.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  these  accessories  are 
concerned,  to  prevent  her  raining  operations  from  being  as  well  and 
as  profitably  conducted  as  they  are  or  can  be  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.  What,  then,  prevents  their  development?  Nothing,  that  we 
can  conceive  of,  but  reliable  information  in  relation  to  them.  Is  it  not 
the  interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  ?  Is  it  not  of  far  greater  national  importance 
that  this  region  should  be  inhabited  by  a  population  of  five  or  seven 
millions  of  souls,  adding  every  year  by  their  labor,  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  the  produce  of 
the  country,  than  that  it  should  be  unoccupied,  and  as  useless  as  a 
barren  desert? 

We  have  lengthened  this  article  much  beyond  what  we  expected 
when  we  began,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  disposed  to  tax  our  readers 
further  with  the  crowd  of  reflections  that  the  subject  presses  upon  us. 
We  have,  we  trust,  said  enough  to  enable  every  intelligent  mind  to 
see  and  feel,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of  this  survey,  not  only  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  whole  Union.  In  our  next  we  shall  show  that  Mis- 
souri has  a  right,  in  strict  justice,  to  expect  that  the  aid  asked  for 
from  Congress,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  granted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Discovery  of  the  North  West  coast— BalbJa— Magellan— Coitez— Spanish  voyages  to  the 
North  West  coast — Scheme  of  Peter  the  Great— Catharine  1st — Voyages  of  Behring  and 
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The  discovery  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  successive  attempts  which  followed  the  immortal  expe- 
dition of  Christopher  Columbus,  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  In- 
dia. In  the  year  1513  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing adventurers  of  an  age  celebrated  for  its  maratime  discoveries,  be- 
held for  the  first  time  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  measureless 
expanse  of  the  great  ocean  of  the  west.  This  interesting  discovery 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  voyage  of  Fernando  Magellan  a  Portugese  in 
tile  service  of  Spain  who  passed  through  the  strait  which  now  bears 
his  name  into  the   western   ocean  to  which  he   gave  the  name  of  the 
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"  Pacific"  because  of  its  freedom  from  the  violent  storms  of  other 
great  seas.  Over  this  ocean  he  pursued  his  way  to  India,  thus  solv- 
ing the  great  geographical  question  whether  the  earth  was  a  sphere  and  ca- 
pable of  being  circumnavigated. 

During  the  absence  of  Magellan  the  w^ealthy  and  splendid  monar- 
chy of  the  Aztecs  which  had  been  discovered  some  years  previously 
by  a  party  of  adventurers  from  the  Spanish  colony  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  was  conquered  by  Hernando  Cortez  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  design  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  all 
the  Spanish  voyages  of  discovery  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica; but  as  many  of  these  voyages  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  trade  with  the  natives,  and  as  it  is  upon  the  discoveries  then 
made  that  the  title  to  Oregon  derived  to  us  through  our  treaty  with 
Spain  is  founded  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  have  their  re- 
sults briefly  summed  up.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  Cortez  himself,  his  restless  ambition  prompting  him  constantly 
to  new  conquests  and  new  discoveries.  The  others  were  set  on  foot 
by  his  successors  in  the  government  of  new  Spain  (as  Mexico  was 
called)  chiefly  under  direct  instructions  from  the  Spanish  ministry. 
It  will  suflice  here  to  state  that  between  the  years  1528  and  1595,  no 
less  than  six  considerable  voyages  were  made  from  several  points  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  under  the  command  successively  of  Maldo- 
nado,  Mendoza,  Gryalvo,  Cortez  himself,  Ulloa,  and  Alarcon,  and 
that  in  these  voyages  the  Spaniards  touched  upon  various  points  upon 
the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  43d  degree;  and  thus  acquired  an  indispu- 
table right  under  the  law  of  nitions  to  the  whole  coast  as  against  other  civ- 
ilized people ;  and  that  in  1774  and  from  that  year  to  1779  three  more 
voyages  were  made  under  Perez  Heceta  and  Arteaga  and  Bodega  as 
high  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  These  last  voyages  all  preceded  the  dis- 
coveries of  any  other  power  on  this  coast  between  the  43(Z  and  b^d  degrees. 

The  Czar  Peter  the  1st  of  Russia  whom  posterity  has  justly  sur- 
named  the  Great  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  for  commercial  intercourse  between  his  Asiatic  possessions  and 
the  latter  country  by  caravans,  conceived  at  the  same  time  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  ambition.  This  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not  united  at  the  extremity  of  Kam- 
schatka;  and  if  they  were,  to  invade  the  establishment  of  the  French 
the  English  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  latter  continent  by  directing  his 
military  forces  by  that  route.  The  ostensible  and  subsidiary  purposes 
of  the  Czar,  were  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  fur  trade.  Unhappily  for  the  fame  of  the  great 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  a  people  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
depths  of  barbarism,  death  cut  short  his  career  before  this  magnificent 
project  could  be  realized.  But  upon  his  death-bed  he  drew  up,  with 
his  own  hand,  instructions  to  Admiral  Aprasin,  and  an  order  to  have 
them  carried  into  immediate  execution.  His  widow  and  successor, 
Catharine  the  First,  appreciated  and  respected  the  great  design  of  the 
Czar,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  Under  her  orders  the  first 
voyage  of  discovery  was  made  by  Vitus  Behring,  (a  Dane,)  who  sailed 
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from  Kamschatka  in  July,  1728,  and  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  nortli- 
wards  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  passing  through  the  straits  which  liave  since 
received  his  name,  and  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  American  continent, 
but  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  attempted 
to  sail  directly  east,  but  was  driven  back  by  storms.  In  June,  1741, 
Behring  again  sailed  from  Avatscha,  by  public  authority.  In  this 
voyage,  he  discovered  and  named  Mount  Saint  Elias,  the  highest  peak 
upon  the  continent,  being  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
passed  through  the  Aluetian  Islands,  touching  the  continent  as  low 
down  as  the  53d  degree.  During  this  voyage  Behring  died,  and  his 
vessels  were  taken  home  by  the  second  in  command.  These  voyages 
made  known  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Asia  the  valuable  furs  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  ;  and  thus  originated  the  fur  trade  there, 
which  has  grown  up  slowly  to  its  present  importance.  Several  other 
voyages  were  subsequently  made  by  the  Russians,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.  It  is  on  these  that  the  title  of  Russia  to  American  soil 
is  founded. 

After  a  number  of  abortive  attempts  by  the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  a 
permanent  position  in  the  east,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In 
1564,  the  Phillipine  Islands  were  subjugated  by  Miguel  de  Lagaspi, 
who  made  the  first  voyage  from  the  west  coast  of  America  to  Asia.  In 
these  islands  the  Spaniards  forthwith  established  solid  military  stations, 
and  opened  a  direct  trade  from  the  west  coast  of  America  to  the  East 
Indies. 

In  that  age  the  Popes  of  Rome  assumed  the  authority  of  dividing  out, 
by  their  Bulls,  all  newly  discovered  lands.  The  authority  of  his  Ho- 
liness to  do  so,  was,  for  a  long  period,  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  by  none  with  more  zeal  than  the  monarchs  of  Spain. 
Founding  their  right  upon  these  grants  of  the  Pope,  the  Spaniards, 
for  a  long  time,  enforced  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  other  powers  from  the 
whole  Pacific  ocean.  The  system  worked  well  enough  for  a  short 
period,  but  when  the  English  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke,  they  imme- 
diately commenced  taking  measures  to  encourage  their  traders  to  round 
Cape  Horn.  Queen  Elizabeth  formally  demanded  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  her  subjects  to  navigate  any 
part  of  the  ocean.  But  her  demands  having  been  resisted,  this  wisest 
and  haughtiest  of  queens,  as  well  as  most  jealous  and  termagant  wo- 
man, immediately  asserted  their  rights,  by  furnishing  them  with  every 
facility  for,  and  inducement  to,  the  violation  of  the  Spanish  regulations. 

This  policy  of  the  British  Queen,  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  classes  of  men  who  have  figured  in  maratime  adventure- 
In  a  short  time  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  private 
individuals,  with  the  purpose  of  cruising  in  the  Spanish  Main,  as  the 
West  Indian  and  adjacent  seas  were  called,  manned  by  a  set  of  daring, 
reckless,  and  unprincipled  men,  with  the  avowed  design  of  robbing, 
taking,  and  sinking  every  Spanish  vessel  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands.  As  their  conduct  was  countenanced  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment, they  did  not  incur  any  other  danger  than  that  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  power  and  the  courage  of  their  enemies ;  and  this 
was  laughed  to  scorn  by  these  bold  buccaneers.     For  many  years  the 
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free-booters  cruised  through  the  Spanish  islands,  destroying  shipping, 
murdering  their  prisoners,  and  plundering  the  colonies  upon  the  coasts. 
At  length,  one  of  these  reckless  rascals,  named  John  Oxenhave, 
wearied  of  the  life  upon  the  Spanish  Main,  where  prizes  of  great 
value  were  becoming  scarce,  resolved  to  cross  the  Isthmus,  build  a 
vessel,  and  cruise  in  the  Pacific  with  the  hope  of  laying  hands  upon 
some  of  the  rich  galleys  which  then  plied  between  Acapulco  and  the 
Phillipine  Islands.  The  inroad  took  the  Spaniards  so  much  by  sur- 
prise that  Oxenhave  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  valuable  car- 
go's before  any  measures  could  be  taken  to  arrest  his  progress.  This 
adventurous  scoundrel  with  his  crew  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  by  whom  they  were  ignominously  executed. 

Their  dreadful  fate  was  amply  revenged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December  1577,  with  five  small  vessels  pro- 
cured and  armed  by  himself  and  other  private  individuals,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  a  predatory  voyage  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  governments  of  England  and  Spain  were  at  peace,  but  this  fact 
did  not  deter  the  former  from  giving  every  encouragement  to  these 
plundering  excursions.  In  the  fall  of  1578  Drake  passed  through 
Magellan's  straits.  Soon  afterwards  his  little  squadron  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm  leaving  him  with  only  one  schooner  and  about  sixty 
men.  This  calamity  did  not  deter  him  Irom  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, on  the  contrary  it  prompted  him  to  more  vigorous  and  active  ef- 
forts. After  plundering  and  burning  with  ruthless  malice  every  ship 
he  could  find,  and  every  Spanish  settlement  at  which  he  could  land,  he 
determinec^^to  seek  a  northern  route  for  his  return  to  England.  For 
this  purpose  he  coasted  along  as  high  up  as  the  38th  degree  when  he 
suddenly  diverged  directly  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Phillippine  islands 
from  whence  he  made  his  way  by  tiie  usual  Portugese  route,  and  ar- 
rived in  England  in  September  1580  reaping  the  honor  of  being  the 
iirst  navigator  who  had  sailed  entirely  around  the  Globe. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Capt.  Cooke  up- 
on which  he  sailed  in  July  1776  that  the  immense  wealth  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwest  coast  became  fully  known 
to  the  people  of  England  and  America.  The  details  of  this  great  voy- 
age are  too  avcU  known  to  need  repetition  here.  The  journals  of  the 
expedition  were  published  at  London  in  1785.  The  information  they 
contained  respecting  the  abundance  of  the  finer  furred  animals  on  the 
north-west  coast  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  men  in  all  the 
maratime  countries.  At  that  period  the  fur  trade  was  carried  on  ex- 
clusively by  the  English  and  the  Russians,  the  former  from  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Am.erican  conti- 
nent and  the  latter  from  Siberia  and  other  northern  districts  of  their 
immense  empire.  The  Russians  then  conveyed  their  furs  to  China 
over  land.  Those  obtained  by  the  British  found  their  market  in  Eu- 
rope only  ;  no  shipment  to  the  east  having  as  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  Russians  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  fund  of 
information  supplied  by  the  voyage  of  Cooke  from  whom  they  had  de- 
rived it  during  the  stay  of  the  British  vessels  at  Petrapalowk  and 
Unalashka.     In  the  years  1781  an  association  was  formed  by  Gregory 
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Sclielikoil,  Ivan  Gaiikoff,  and  other  principal  fuv  merchants  of  Siberia 
and  Kamschatka.  They  equipped  their  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  trade 
and  exploration  which  sailed  from  Ochtatsk  in  August  17S3,  under  the 
command  of  SchelikofT.  This  expedition  lasted  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Prince  William's  Sound, 
and  several  colonies  and  factories  were  established,  and  especially  one 
oil  the  large  Island  of  Kosciusko.  The  Russians  however  treated  the 
natives  with  great  barbarity.  In  1787  they  also  erected  trading  posts 
on  the  shores  of  Cook's  river.  In  1825  the  company  possessed  a  capi- 
tal of  jC260,000.  Their  factories  are  collections  of  huts  surrounded 
by  palisades  similar  to  those  constructed  by  the  Bay  company.  Rus- 
sia claims  in  virtue  of  the  settlements  and  discoveries  of  her  subjects 
and  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  America  north  of  the  parallel  of  54  °  40',  and  so  much 
of  the  continent  as  lies  west  of  the  141st  meridian  of  longitude  from 
Gfeenwich.  This  portion  of  the  continent  presents  the  most  savage 
and  gloomy  appearance.  Above  a  long  line  of  hills  covered  with  pines 
and  birch,  rise  naked  mountains  shrouded  with  enormous  masses  of 
ice  whicli  frequently  roll  in  avalanches  from  their  summits,  descending 
with  terrific  sounds  to  the  vallies  and  ravines,  crushing  in  their  course 
whole  forests,  and  damming  up  streams  and  rivulets. 

In  tlicyear  1839  the  charter  of  the  Russian  American  fur  compa- 
ny was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  This  Company  have  attempted 
some  settlements  farther  south  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  grain  and  vegetables ;  but  its  attempts  have  proved  un- 
successful. One  of  these  was  a  location  near  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. About  the  year  1830  this  establishment  consisting  of  a 
number  of  cattle  with  agricultural  implements  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  artillery  was  sold  to  Capt.  Sutter,  a  gentleman  of  enterprising 
character,  who  emigrated  from  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  and  estab- 
lished himself  there  where  by  the  exercise  of  alternate  kindness  and 
authority  he  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  become  a  peace- 
able and  industrious  people.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  Oregon  the  Russian  supplies  were  furnished  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  all  regarded  as  the  immediate 
subjects  and  serfs  of  this  company.  The  other  natives  are  free  ex- 
cept that  they  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  any  other  people,  and  a 
portion  of  them  near  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  are 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tax  in  furs  and  skins.  The  company  con- 
fine themselves  exclusively  to  the  fur  trade.  They  have  about  twen- 
ty-six trading  establishments.  The  furs  and  skins  are  collected  either 
by  hunters  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  company,  by  taxes  upon  its 
subjects,  or  by  trade  Avith  the  free  aborigines.  The  furs  are  trans- 
ported to  Petropawlowsk  in  Kamschatka,  or  Ochotsk  in  Siberia,  and 
thence  over  land  to  Russia,  or  by  permission  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  Canton,  and  occasionally  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1826 
the  number  of  Russians  in  this  territory  was  730 — the  native  sub- 
jects of  the  company  were  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-two  half- 
hrecds  by  Russian  fathers  and  native  mothers — and  about  eleven  thou- 
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sand  aborigines  of  the  Island.  The  number  ol'  the  natives  upon  the 
continental  territory  is  luiknown,  but  it  must  be  very  small.  The 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  company  in  1840  was  12,  meas- 
uring altogether  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons. 

For  the  convenience  of  trade  the  company  have  divided  their  terri- 
tories into  six  distinct  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  charge  of 
an  agent  whose  duties  are  similar  to  to  those  of  the  overseers  of  the 
Beats  of  the  Bay  company  ;  and  the  whole  of  them  are  superintended 
by  a  Governor  General  who  resides  at  Sitka,  the  capital.  Then  ames 
of  those  districts  are  Sitka,  Kodiak,  Michaelof,  Miaska,  Unalashka,  and 
^dha* 

In  the  year  1771,  a  party  of  individuals,  chiefly  Poles,  were  con- 
fined in  the  garrison  of  the  small  town  of  Bolcheretsk,  in  Chamskatka, 
where  they  had  been  exiled  for  political  offences,  soon  after  the  dis- 
graceful partition  of  Poland  by  the  European  powers.  Among  these 
exiles  was  a  Hungarian  count,  named  Maurice  de  Benyowsky,  who 
had  been  an  ofiicer  in  the  Polish  service,  and  was  exiled  for  the  part 
he  acted  in  some  of  the  efforts  of  that  unfortiuiate  people  to  recover 
their  liberty  and  nationality.  Many  years  after  the  incident  we  are 
about  to  relate,  the  memoirs  of  the  count,  written  out  by  himself,  were 
published  in  London,  and  contain,  among  a  variety  of  other  surprising 
adventures,  the  following  facts. 

Benyowsky,  having  watched,  with  strict  attention,  all  the  move- 
ments of  their  guards,  and  contrived,  by  some  means,  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  fact  that  a  vessel  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  success,  imparted  his  scheme  to  his  companions  in 
exile,  by  whom  it  was  warmly  approved,  At  the  appointed  time,  a 
bold  effort  Avas  made  by  these  desperate  men.  The  garrison  was 
overpowered  by  them,  after  which  they  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
loaded  it  with  furs,  and  such  other  plunder  as  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon,  and  put  out  to  sea.  As  they  had  no  compass,  they  steered 
pretty  much  at  random.  At  the  outset  they  were  driven  northward 
as  far  as  near  the  66th  parellel,  and  during  this  part  of  their  voyage 
they  frequently  saw  the  coasts  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  and 
touched  at  a  number  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  At  Behring's  Isle  they 
discovered  another  party  of  fugitives,  like  themselves,  who  had  escaped 
to  this  desolate  spot,  and  taken  possession  of  it,  under  the  command 
of  a  Saxon;  and  at  Unalashka,  the  largest  of  them,  they  found  the 
crosses,  with  the  inscriptions,  erected  by  Krenitzen,  in  1768.  Turn- 
ing southward,  they  touched  at  the  Kenile,  Japan,  and  Loochoo  islands, 
and  at  Formosa ;  and  finally,  in  September,  they  arrived  at  Canton. 
This  was  the  first  voyage  made  from  the  north-east  coast  of  JJsia  to  a. 
port  southward,  frequented  bxj  European  vessels  ;  and  they  took  the  first 
furs  which  ever  reached  any  part  of  China  by  sea. 

Count  Benyowsky  subsequently  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  ro- 
mantic and  daring  adventures,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  last. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Madagascar.     He 

•  Further  details  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Greenhow's  Historw  Imt  tlie  anthor 
dpems  them  unnecpssary  here. 
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landed  upon  that  island,  where  he  figured  largely  lor  some  time,  and 
look  upon  himself  the  title  of  king ;  but  he  was  at  length  killed  by  a 
French  expedition  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  at  Foul  Point,  in  Ihat  island.  The  truth  of 
his  narrative  was,  for  a  long  time,  much  questioned,  but  his  statements 
have  been  considerably  coniirmed  by  more  modern  navigators. 


CHAt'TER  V 
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The  next  attempt  to  profit  by  the  results  of  Cooke's  voyages,  was 
the  one  made  by  John  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveller.  He  had 
served  as  one  of  Cooke's  crew,  and  had  thus  become  fully  inlbrmed 
upon  the  subject.  In  1782,  Ledyard  escaped  from  a  British  vessel 
near  New  York,  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  serve  against  his 
own  country.  Soon  afterwards  upon  his  representations  to  Robert 
Morris  the  great  merchant,  and  famous  financier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  latter  agreed  to  fit  out  a  vessel  to  be  employed  under 
his  direction  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  north  Pacific.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  Mr.  Morris,  rendered  the  attempt  abortive,  and 
Ledyard  proceeded  to  France,  in  1784,  where  he  endeavored  to  in- 
terest and  obtain  the  assistance  of  that  Government  in  his  scheme. 
Although  they  refused  to  give  him  any  encouragement,  the  French 
ministry  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  inlbrmation  derived 
from  him,  by  instructing  La  Peyrouse  to  explore  the  north-west 
coast,  in  order  to  obtain  farther  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
Ledyard,  subsequently,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  undertook  an 
overland  journey  through  Kamschatka,  intending  to  cross  Behring's 
straits,  and  return  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
After  proceeding  as  far  as  Irkutsk,  although  he  had  been  furnished 
with  a  passport,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress,  with  the  characterestic 
jealousy  of  that  Government,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land, where  he  was  liberated  and  enjoined  never  again  to  set  foot  upon 
the  Russian  territory.  Most  probably  this  was  done  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Russian  fur  company.  On  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  Ledyard's  ambitious  and  adventurous  career,  was  end- 
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ed  at   Cairo,   (Egypt,)  oa  liis  route  in   search   of  the   source  of  the 
Nile,  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  association  of  London. 

The  iirst  individuals  who  actually  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  north-west  coast  and  China,  were  British  subjects  sailing 
under  the  Portuguese  Hag.  False  colors  were  assumed,  because  in 
that  age  of  darkness  and  monopoly  in  commercial  enterprise,  the 
East  India  company  were  incorporated  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  into  the  eastern  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
the  south  sea  enjoyed  a  like  exclusive  privilege  in  respect  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  beyond  Cape  Horn.  The  first  of  these  voyages  were 
made  by  James  Hanna,  in  1785,  and  by  Capt.  Peters,  in  1786,  but 
without  any  profitable  results.  Similar  abortive  voyages  were  made 
in  the  year  following,  by  Captains  Lowrie  and  Guise  from  Bombay, 
and  Captains  Meares  and  Tipping  fi-om  Calcutta,  under  the  flag  of 
the  East  India  company. 

In  1785,  an  association  was  formed  in  London,  called  the  King 
George's  Sound  company.  They  entrusted  two  ships  to  Captains 
Dixon  and  Portlock.  The  object  of  this  company  was  to  monopolize 
the  direct  trade  between  the  north-west  coast  and  China.  For  this 
purpose  they  purchased  a  license  of  the  south  sea  company,  and 
their  agents  were  instructed  to  ship  the  furs  to  Canton,  where  ihey 
were  to  be  assisted  in  the  sale  of  them  by  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  company,  in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  them  ;  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  teas  and  silks  for  the  European  markets. 
Portlock  and  Dixon  proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast  where  they 
found  Capt.  Meares  frozen  up  in  Prince  William's  Sound.  The  lat- 
ter alleges,  that  he  was  inhumanly  treated  by  them  ;  but  they  solemn- 
ly avow,  that  they  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  after  collecting  a  large  cargo  of  furs,  they  directed 
their  course  to  Canton,  where  they  found  the  market  so  glutted 
(probably  from  Russia,)  that  their  prospects  of  profit  was  quite 
slender  ;  and  this  fact  taken  in  connection  with  the  frauds  which  they 
asseverate  were  practiced  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  occasioned  so  much  loss  that  the  very  expenses  of  the 
voyage  could  not  be  covered.  In  the  meantime,  previous  to  their  re- 
turn, the  company  in  London  with  their  imaginations  filled  with 
golden  dreams,  fitted  out  two  other  vessels  and  placed  them  in  charge 
of  Captains  Duncan  and  Colmett,  who  followed  the  course  of  their 
predecessors,  and  ultimately  incurred  a  similar  loss  from  like  causes. 
These  disasters  disheartened  the  company  and  they  abandoned  the 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  1780  the  sea  otter  was  first  introduced  into  the  market 
of  China.  The  skins  brought  such  enormous  prices  that  a  number 
of  American  a'">d  British  expeditions  to  the  northern  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  to  Nootka  sound  and  the  northwest  coast  were  immediately 
undertaken.  The  trade  in  the  sea  otter  so  far  as  the  Americans  were 
concerned  was  carried  on  principally  from  south  Georgia;  up  to  this 
time  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  skins  have  been  taken  from  that 
island  alone,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  from  the  island  of  Desolation. 
The  discovery  of  the  south  Shetlands  in  the  year   1818  added  aston- 
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ishiiJgly  to  this  trade.  The  uuinber  taken  I'roia  thence  in  the  years 
1821-2  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  At  certain 
seasons  tlrese  amphibia,  lor  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  coats,  as- 
cend the  rocks  and  precipices  where  there  is  no  trace  of  vegetation, 
and  there  remain  near  two  months  without  sustenance  when  they  re- 
turn much  emaciated  to  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1787  some  mercliants  of  Boston  formed  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  the  fur  trade  of  the  north  Pacific  with  the 
China  trade  as  attempted  by  the  King  George's  sound  company.  To 
etfectuate  this  scheme  the  ship  Columbia  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  burthen,  and  the  sloop  Washington  of  ninety  tons  burthen,  were 
tilted  out  at  Boston  and  laden  with  blankets,  knives,  tin  ware  and 
other  articles  adapted  to  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  Columbia 
was  commanded  by  John  Kendrick  to  whom  was  given  the  direction  of 
the  expedition.  The  master  of  the  Washington  was  Robert  Gray. 
They  were  provided  with  sea  letters  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  passports  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts — and  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  the  Spanish  Minister.  The  two  vessels 
sailed  in  April  1787.  The  Washington  made  the  northwest  coast  in 
August  1788  near  the  4Gth  parallel  where  she  was  grounded  in  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  then  luriously 
attacked  by  the  savages  who  killed  one  of  her  crew  and  wounded  the 
mate.  She  then  succeeded  in  escaping  and  making  into  Nootka  sound. 
Her  consort  the  Columbia  having  been  separated  from  her  in  a  storm 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching  this  place  until  some  time  subsequently. 
Here  they  remained  a  number  of  months  and  then  sailed  Vv'cst  to  the 
East  Indies  with  furs.  Whilst  at  Nootka  the  occurrences  which  led 
to  the  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  took  place,  and  Gray  and 
Kendrick  witnessed  the  whole  affair. 

In  1786,  the  Spanish  government,  becoming  very  jealous  of  the 
operations  of  the  fur  traders  on  the  north-west  coast,  determined  1o 
put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings.  At  lirst,  an  attempt  Avas  made  to 
monopolize  the  whole  trade,  by  despatching  an  agent  along  the  coast, 
with  an  ample  capital  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  skins  from  the 
Indians  ;  but  this  scheme  failing  for  want  of  means,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  energy  of  the  rival  traders,  more  decided  and  efficient 
measures  were  resolved  upon.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  acting  under 
the  order  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  despatched  Esteran  Martinez 
and  Gonzalvo  Haro,  with  two  armed  vessels,  to  follow  the  coast,  warn 
off  the  traders  of  other  powers,  and,  if  necessary,  assert  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  by  force  of  arms.  They  proceeded  as  high  as  Nootka  Sound, 
on  the  west  side  of  Vancouvier's  Island,  where  they  found  a  number 
of  American  and  English  vessels.  Here  tliey  landed,  and  erected  some 
•lemporary  works  for  occupation.  In  a  short  time  after,  Capt.  Cobnett, 
who  was  employed  at  Macao,  by  a  new  company  of  traders  —  put  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  for  Nootka  Sound,  and  instructed  to  land  there  and 
erect  a  fort  for  the  occupation  of  the  agents  of  the  company  —  arrived 
in  Friendly  Cove.  Upon  lajiding,  and  making  his  purpose  known,  the 
design  was  objected  to  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  they  decoyed  the 
Captain  on  board  their  vessel,  where  they  made  him  prisoner,  seized 
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liis  vessel,  llie  Argonaut,  with  her  crew,  disarmed  tliem,  and  conveyed 
them  as  prisoners  to  San  Bias.  Besides  this  vessel,  some  others  were 
also  seized  by  the  Spanish  commandants.  Tlie  important  results  of 
this  decisive  movement,  were  most  probably  but  little  anticipated. 

Three  years  subsequent  to  these  events,  the  governments  of  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  having,  in  the  intermediate  time,  been  informed  by 
the  parties  concerned,  of  what  had  occurred,  entered  into  a  recrimi- 
nating correspondence,  which  well  nigh  ultimated  in  involving  the  two 
powers  in  open  war,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  peculiar 
relations  of  France  to  tlie  two  powers.  Spain,  feeling  herself  in 
imminent  danger  of  an  immediate  rupture,  made  a  formal  call  upon  the 
King  of  France,  for  the  aid  stipulated  for  in  the  Family  Compact  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  call  found 
Louis  the  16th  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  revolution  in  which,  at  a 
later  period,  he  was  dethroned  and  beheaded,  and,  of  course,  in  no 
condition  to  do  more  than  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  National  convention,  then  virtually  the  sovereign  authority.  Du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  the  democratic  tendencies  of  tlie 
French  Revolution  were  so  rapidly  developed,  that  Mr.  Pitt  became 
solicitous  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and,  if  possible,  to  lay  the 
Ibundation  for  an  alliance,  in  the  continential  whirlwind  of  which  he 
foresaw  the  approach.  His  agent  was,  therefore,  so  instructed  that 
the  French  were  flattered  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the  umpires  in 
the  controvers}',  and  the  Spaniards  still  more  flattered  with  the  notion 
that  Great  Britain  was  deferring  to  her  demands.  The  negotiation, 
thus  ably  conducted,  eventuated  in  the  treaty  of  the  Escurial,  signed 
on  the  28th  October,  1790  —  known  generally  to  history  as  the  JSootka 
Sound  convention.  This  is  the  first  treaty  or  convention  ever  entered 
into  by  civilized  powers,  respecting  any  portion  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  In  this  treaty,  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  exclusive  commerce 
of  the  Paciflc  was  abandoned,  and  an  equal  right  to  trade  upon  the 
north-west  coast  secured  to  both  parties. 

For  the  due  execution  of  this  treaty.  Captain  Vancouver  was  de- 
spatched by  the  British  government  to  Nootka.  In  addition  to  this 
duty  he  was  ordered  to  survey  the  whole  coast,  from  the  35th  to  the 
tj6tli  parallel ;  to  ascertain  generally,  the  character  of  the  natives,  and 
their  condition,  and  especially  to  discover  if  any  water  courses  could  be 
found,  the  heads  of  which  approached  sufiUciently  near  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  establish  a  commercial  connection  between  Ihe  territories  of  Great  Britain 
east  and  west  of  these  mountains.  This  last  sentence  the  reader  is  de- 
sired to  bear  in  mind,  because,  in  a  future  chapter  of  this  work  it  will 
become  our  duty  to  correct  a  considerable  error  which  an  author  of 
distinguished  abilities  has  fallen  into. 

The  second  adventure  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  north  Paciflc  from  the 
United  States,  was  that  of  Captain  Metcalfe,  who  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  the  brig  Eleanora,  in  the  year  1788,  bound  for  Canton.  At 
Canton  he  purchased  a  small  schooner,  which  he  named  the  Fair 
American,  and  placed  in  charge  of  his  son.  After  winding  up  his 
affairs,  himself  and  son  made  sail  for  the  north-west  coast.  They  ar- 
rived at  Nootka  Sound  in  November,  1789,  where  the  schooner  was 
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seized  by  the  Spanish  commandant,  Martinez.  Unfortunately  for  her 
crew,  she  was  soon  liberated.  On  the  voyage  from  the  American 
ceast,  the  two  vessels  were,  by  some  accident,  separated,  and  the 
Eleanora,  in  the  ensuing  January,  put  into  a  small  bay  in  Mowee,  one 
of  the  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  she  anchored.  The  same 
night  her  boat  and  a  seaman,  who  happened  to  be  asleep  in  it,  were 
carried  off  by  the  natives.  The  following  morning  the  whole  shore 
swarmed  with  the  islanders,  fully  armed  and  painted,  according  to 
savage  custom,  in  such  manner  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  beholder. 
They  manifested  an  evident  disposition  to  take  the  vessel,  if  possible. 
One  of  them  was  detected  in  an  attempt  to  tear  off  a  piece  of  her  cop- 
per, supposing,  as  he  subsequently  confessed,  that  this  would  occasion 
the  vessel  to  sink.  The  audacity  of  the  natives  at  length  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  Captain  Metcalfe,  and  he  fired 
upon  them  a  round  of  grape  shot ;  and  then  landed  and  burnt  their 
village.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  had  proceeded  farther  up  the  bay, 
with  the  view  of  taking  in  water,  and  whilst  there,  a  native  c;ime  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  proffered,  for  a  reward,  to  return  the  boat  and 
tile  missing  sailor.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Captain, 
who  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  seaman.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  this  native  returned  with  some  pieces  of  the  boat,  and 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  sailor,  who  had  been  cruelly  sacrificed  to 
some  of  their  bloody  deities,  and  with  consummate  assurance,  demanded 
the  promised  reward.  It  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  impudence,  and 
well  deserved  prompt  aud  signal  revenge,  but  the  Captain  deemed  it 
prudent  to  pocket  the  insult,  and  comply  with  the  demand  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  effect  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  was  antici- 
pated. The  Islanders,  imagining  that  they  had  intimidated  the  ship's 
crew,  manned  a  large  number  of  canoes,  and  again  surrounded  the 
vessel.  Metcalfe,  becoming  exasperated,  fired  all  his  guns,  charged 
with  grape  shot  and  nails  among  them,  and  killed,  as  was  estimated, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  then  set  sail  for  Owyhee. 
Whilst  the  vessel  lay  here,  the  natives  signally  avenged  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  brethren  at  Mowee. 

On  the  5th  February  the  Fair  American  anchored  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  near  thirty  miles  from  her  consort  and  commenced  tra- 
ding with  the  natives.  The  conduct  of  the  natives  exciting  no  sus- 
picion, they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  vessel  at  their  pleasure.  A 
chief  named  Kamamoko  came  on  board  with  the  professed  design  of 
presenting  the  captain  with  a  feather  cap  as  a  compliment.  Whilst 
pretending  to  place  the  cap  upon  young  Metcalfe's  head  he  seized  and 
threw  him  overboard  when  he  was  instantly  killed.  All  the  seamen 
with  one  exception  were  killed  in  like  manner  and  the  schooner  was 
then  drawn  on  shore  and  rifled.  The  natives  denied  that  at  the  time 
of  this  massacre  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  affair  at  Morveo,  and 
the  chief  stated  afterwards  that  it  was  by  way  of  revenge  for  ill  treat- 
ment previously  received  of  young  Metcalfe.  The  Eleanora  was  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  by  John  Young,  the  boatswain,  who  remained  upon 
the  island  and  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Owayhoe.  This  is 
the  same  individual  whose  executive  character  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Irvine:  in  his  astoria. 
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The  mention  of  (jovcrnor  Young,  Ijrings  to  our  recollection  tlit' 
story  of  another  ecconlric,  an  Irishman  named  Doolin  who  was  also  a 
sailoi'  on  board  the  Elcanora,  but  who  did  not  take  a  fancy  to  the 
life  of  a  savage  until  a  much  later  period.  In  the  spring  of  1843  the 
emigrating  company  having  some  days  the  start  of  us,  we  entered  the 
Indian  territory  alone,  and  travelled  some  days  ere  we  overtook  the 
caravan.  The  second  morning  of  our  trip  we  awaked  at  day-light, 
and  confess  we  were  alarmed  as  well  as  astonished  to  see  an  old  man 
of  the  rudest  appearance  and  a  fierce  aspect.  This  singular  looking 
being  eyed  us  for  some  time  with  a  fixed  and  steady  gaze,  without  be- 
traying the  slighest  apparent  feeling,  although  our  own  countenance 
miist  have  evinced  violent  emotion.  Suddenly  he  started  up  as  if 
from  a  reverie,  arid  inquired  gruffly  whether  we  were  about  going  to 
the  emigrating  company.  Finding  that  we  were,  he  remarked  that  he 
would  bear  us  company.  No  proposition  could  have  been  more 
disagreeable  at  the  moment,  but  this  proved  one  of  the  frequent  in- 
stances in  which  our  first  impressions  lead  us  into  false  conclusions  ; 
for  in  the  same  space  of  time,  we  have  never  before  or  since  derived 
more  of  information  and  amusement  in  our  life.  It  seems  that  this 
strange  individual  was  a  boy  on  board  the  Eleanora  when  John  Young 
left  her  to  join  tlie  natives  ;  and  he  stated  that  nothing  but  fear  saved 
him  from  following  the  fortunes  of  that  queer  adventurer.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  vessel  to  the  United  States,  he  again  shipped  as  a  sea- 
man on  board  the  Columbia,  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robt, 
Gray.  The  Columbia  sailed  in  Sept.  1790,  and  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  of  Fucca  early  in  the  spring  of  1791.  She  re- 
mained along  the  coasts  until  the  September  following,  engaged  in 
trading  and  exploring.  This  voyage  of  Gray  was  the  one  during 
which  he  ascended  the  Columbia  river  some  distance;  and  upon  ihis 
fad  much  of  our  claim  was  based,  in  our  late  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  houndaries.  At  Clyoquot  the  crew  of  the  Colum- 
bia remained  during  the  winter,  where  they  erected  on  the  shore  a 
defence  from  Indian  depredation,  which  they  named  Fort  Defiance; 
and  employed  themselves  in  building  another  small  vessel,  which  was 
launched  and  named  the  Adventure.  Whilst  preparing  for  sea,  they 
were  visited  by  Tatuchseatiurs  and  Wicanish,  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  neighboring  country,  between  whom  and  an  Islander  the  captain 
soon  discovered  rather  a  suspicious  intimacy.  Upon  threatening  and 
questioning  the  Islander,  he  finally  confessed  that  the  Indians  had 
proffered  to  make  him  a  great  chief  if  he  would  wet  the  primings  of 
all  their  guns  at  a  particular  time,  and  thus  enable  them  to  seize  the 
vessel.  After  this  the  savages  were  kept  at  a  distance.  Here  com- 
mences the  curious  portion  of  our  Irishman's  history.  One  night 
some  days  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  A^essel,  he  was  occupied  near 
the  stern,  in  arranging  some  small  articles  of  his  own.  It  was  cloudy, 
but  not  absolutely  dark.  In  turning  suddenly  around  to  answer  the 
call  of  a  mess-mate,  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  block,  and  ere  he 
had  time  to  take  a  thought,  found  himself  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  heels  upwards.  When  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  surface, 
he  discovered  that  the  current  had  driven  him  some  distance  from  the 
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vessel,  and  he  therefore  determined  upon  making  the  shore  as  tlie 
only  hope  of  restoration.  Here,  however,  the  Indians  were  lying  in 
ambush  on  the  watch  for  prey.  He  was  immediately  seized,  and 
claimed  by  Wicanish  as  his  slave,  without  hope  of  future  liberation ; 
for  these  Indians  enslave  only  those  whose  heads  are  round,  their  no- 
tion being,  that  the  true  mark  of  aristocratic  birth,  and  education  is  a 
flat  head,  and  it  was  evidently  too  late  in  the  day  to  remould  that  of 
the  Irishman's.  He  was  transferred  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  he 
reached  the  Oakinagar  river,  where  he  actually  remained  until  after 
the  establishment  of  Frazer's  trading  post,  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
The  spokans  being  round-headed,  restored  him  to  liberty,  gave^him  a 
wife,  and  naturalized  him.  By  these  traders  he  was  found,  and  "even- 
tually carried  across  the  continent  to  Canada.  But  the  habits  he  had 
acquired  among  the  Indians,  could  not  be  thrown  off.  He  never  after 
went  to  sea,  but  lived  wholly  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada,  roving 
from  one  band  to  another.  When  we  saw  him  he  was  making  his  way 
back  to  Oregon,  to  end  his  days  with  his  first  red  friends  the  Spo- 
kans. 

In  the  north  Pacific  the  direct  trade  between  the  American  coasts 
and  China  remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
until  the  year  1814,  when  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  this 
trade  were  totally  changed  by  the  late  war  with  Great  Britian.  At 
the  former  period  British  merchants  were  restrained  I'rom  engaging  in 
this  trade  by  the  opposition  of  the  East  India  company,  the  Russians 
were  not  then  admitted  into  the  ports  of  China;  and  few  ships  of  any 
other  nation  were  ever  seen  in  that  ocean.  The  only  rivalry  experi- 
enced by  our  traders  was  the  overland  trade  carried  on  from  Siberia 
into  Chin^  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  Peter  the  Great  with 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  expeditions 
by  sea  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  although  they  are  full  of  in- 
cidents of  the  most  interesting  character.  Our  space  would  not  allow 
us  to  do  so.  Nearly  all  of  them  however  were  designed  to  carry  out 
the  same  system  of  trade  which  was  to  carry  goods  to  the  northwest 
coast,  exchange  them  with  the  natives  for  furs,  proceed  thence  to  Can- 
ton, again  exchange  the  furs  for  tea  and  silks,  and  finally  return  with 
these  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  European  and  American  markets. 
We  have  only  noticed  the  fact  of  their  arrival  on  the  northwest  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  progress  of  the  fur  trade.  Those  who 
have  a  taste  for  such  reading  may  find  all  these  voyages  scattered 
through  a  multitude  of  collections  of  that  kind. 
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ART.   ly.-SCOTCH  AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  interesting  articles  017 
Scottish  agriculture  from  the  pen  of  George  B.  Davidson,  Esq.,  of 
Illinois.  The  writer  has  given  an  excellent  turn  to  his  subject  and 
in  its  application  to  the  condition  of  this  country  has  illustrated  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  political  economy  in  a  manner  so 
simple  and  clear  that  the  most  stupid  and  prejudiced  minds  must  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  useful  arts  ;U 
home,  instead  of  looking  abroad  for  the  most  common  articles  of  con- 
venience and  comfort.  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  stucl^ 
of  these  articles  to  our  western  readers. 


SCOTTISH    AGRICULTURE  APPLIED. 


BY    GEORGE    B.    DAVIDSON,    OF      ILI,. 


Introduction— Advantages  cf  a  home  market— Means  of  enhancingthe  value  of  land— Estab- 
lishes mutual  dependence  between  the  producer  and  consumer— a  distant  market  decreases 
the  value  of  lands— Manufactures— ImportancB  of  estsblishing  them  in  the  west— Extracts 
from  Marryatt's  Diary— comparison  of  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  countries  Kc. 

In  commencing  our  articles  on  Scottish  agriculture,  we  stated  that 
our  chief  object  was  to  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  land  being 
more  valuable  in  Scotland  than  in  Missouri,  or  any  of  the  western 
states  ?  and  also  whether  the  means  are  attainable,  by  which  the  latter 
may  be  made  as  valuable  as  the  former.  It  will  be  seen,  by  our  first 
communication  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scotch  farmer  pays  a  high  an- 
nual rent  for  the  privilege  of  the  soil,  and  this  rent  the  productions  of 
the  farm  must  be  adequate  to  discharge.  Hence  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a  ready  market  and  a  good  price,  without  which  the 
farmer  could  not  posssibly  meet  his  engagements.  But  a  ready  mark- 
et there  always  is, — and  most  generally  a  good  price.  It  is  true  that 
the  operations  in  Mark  Lane,  will  occasionally  cause  prices  to  fluctu- 
ate, and  thereby  sometimes  affect  those  whose  circumstances  compel 
them  to  sell  when  the  price  is  low.  A  low  price  however  continues 
but  a  short  period;  and  such  as  are  able  to  stand  it  out  are  not  in  the 
least  affected.  But  Scotland  is  nearly  exempt  from  the  influence  of 
grain  speculations  ;  we  mean  as  applying  to  farmers.  Manufacturers, 
mechanics,  artisans  and  tradesmen  generally,  often  feel,  and  feel  se- 
verely, the  effects  of  grain  speculations,  that  is  when  the  crop  is  less 
than  an  average  one.     If  the  quantity  produced  one  year  is  less  than 
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that  produce  for  the  previous  years,  the  price  is  sure  to  advance  in  a 
ratio  proportionate  to  the  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity 
produced  in  one  year  exceeds  the  average  production  of  the  previous 
years,  almost  to  a  certainty  the  price  will  fall  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease. This  affords  the  fanner  the  very  best  protection  against  a  de- 
ficient crop;  and  enables  him,  under  what  might  be  called  unpropitious 
circumstances,  to  meet  his  obligations. 

But,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  things  operate  so  advantageously  to 
the  farmer.  To  such  an  enquiry  an  answer  is  easy.  The  farmer  de- 
pends on  a  home  market  for  the  disposal  of  his  produce;  and  those 
whose  occupations  are  other  than  agricultural,  depend  on  his  produce 
for  subsistence.  It  is  important  to  observe  here  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  manufacturer  living  in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  farmer. 
The  manufacturer  wants  bread.  The  farmer  wants  of  the  articles  of 
manufacture,  and  so  the  one  can  supply  the  other,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both.  Living  together,  the  exchange  can  be  made  without 
being  subjected  to  cost  of  transportation.  But  remove  them  apart,  and 
transportation  becomes  an  item  of  some  consideration  in  the  exchange; 
and  tliis  the  farmer,  who  is  removed  from  the  manufacturer  must  nec- 
essarily pay,  consequently  his  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  in  reality  so  val- 
uable, as  his  is,  who  lives  adjacent  to  the  manufacturer.  The  Scotch 
farmer  is,  in  a  great  measure,  exempt  from  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  raw  material,  as  the  consumer  lives  at  his  door.  The  manufactu- 
rer, the  mechanic,  the  artisan  &c.,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
community,  consuming  the  production  of  agriculture,  almost  on  the 
spot  wliere  they  grow.  There,  you  look  in  vain  for  imported  boots 
and  shoes;  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  shoemaker's  shop.  Do  you 
want  a  coat,  the  tailor  is  at  hand  to  make  it,  no  such  thing  as  sending 
abroad  your  patronage  to  enrich  others.  Unlike  the  people  of  the 
west,  who  send  to  the  east  for  large  quantities  of  ready  made  clothing, 
there  every  necessary  article  is  manufactured  and  made  at  home,  and 
such  only  are  imported  as  cannot  there  be  made.  This  establishes  a 
mutual  dependence  between  the  producer  and  manufacturer.  The 
larmer  looks  with  moral  certainty  to  the  latter,  as  a  sure  purchaser  of 
his  surplus  produce,  while  the  latter  depends  on  the  former  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  exchange  for  his  articles  of  manufacture. 

But  not  only  does  the  manufacturer  supply  the^hon.e  demand  for 
manufactured  articles,  he  also  exports  ;  and  receives  in  exchange  such 
articles  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wines,  silks,  &,c.,  &;,c.,  and  although  the 
farmer  must  necessarily  purchase  of  these  articles,  he  is  still  no  loser 
by  the  transaction,  inasmuch  as  the  exported  articles  of  manufacture 
furnishes  employment  for  a  number  of  operatives,  &c.,  depending 
principally  on  his  produce  for  their  daily  bread,  and  who,  but  for  this 
very  cause,  in  all  probability,  would  never  consume  a  pound  of  it. 

The  reason,  then,  of  land  being  so  valuable  in  Scotland,  obviously  is, 
that  the  country  is  a  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  one ; 
because  the  inhabitants  are  adequate  to  consume  all  the  productions 
of  the  soil.  Did  the  farmer  depend  on  a  foreign  market,  glutted  with 
the  products  of  other  countries,  land  in  Scotland  could  not  possibly  be 
of  more  value  tiuiu  the  land  in  those  couutries,  the  products  of  wliich 
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find  a  market  at  the  same  place.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  the 
advantage  one  place  could  have  over  another,  would  be  in  its  prox- 
imity to  the  market,  and  cost  of  transportation.  If  the  country  of  A 
could  transport  its  products  to  market  at  half  the  price  of  the  country 
of  B,  the  land  of  the  former  would  possess  a  value  over  that  of  the 
latter,  in  proportion  to  its  saving  in  transportation.  Hence,  the  price 
of  transportation  increasing,  as  we  remove  from  market,  the  price  of 
agricultural  products  decreases  ;  and  so,  also,  does  the  value  of  land. 
If  this  theory  is  correct,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  easily 
controverted,  the  best  and  only  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  land 
is  to  build  up  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture.  If  Scot- 
land was  removed  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  population  of  the 
latter,  following  their  present  callings,  thousands  of  acres,  now  pajjing 
a  high  yearly  rent,  would  not  be  worth  cultivating;  the  loW  price  of 
produce  would  not  pay  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  manure  necessciry 
to  produce  a  crop.  But  place  the  population  of  Scotland,  with  their 
present  habits  and  pursuits,  on  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  result 
would  be  different.  They  would  carry  along  with  them  a  market  for 
the  productions  of  the  earth;  consequently  they  would  increase  in 
price,  and  the  land  increase  in  value.  If  the  west  would  dispense 
with  every  article  of  eastern  manufacture,  &c.,  and  use  only  such  as 
are  manufactured  in  the  west,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land 
would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  There  is  not  a  single  article 
of  manufacture,  but  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  agriculture,  as  the  manu- 
facturer must  live  on  the  productions  thereof.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
purchase  a  single  article  of  eastern  manufacture,  but  we  aid  in  builds 
ing  up  the  eastern  farmer,  jyst  as  efiectually  as  if  we  were  to  buy  his 
wheat,  or  any  other  of  his  farm  products.  If,  when  the  western 
farmers  dress  themselves  in  a  suit  of  eastern  manufacture,  they  would 
reflect,  that  in  buying  such  articles  they  were  buying  the  wheat  of  the 
eastern  farmer,  when,  in  all  probability,  their  own  Avas  lying  unsold, 
they  w^oixld  surely  feel  mortified  at  their  simplicity. 

Respecting  manufactures,  the  people  of  the  west  seem  to  labor  tinder 
a  strange  infatuation.  Why  they  are  not  more  encouraged  is  incom- 
prehensible, There  is  no  need  of  sending  east  for  manufactures  ;  en- 
courage the  manufacturer,  and  he  will  come  to  you.  Patronise  him, 
and  he  will  settle  in  your  midst ;  he  will  manufacture  at  your  doors  ; 
and  render  you  entirely  independent  of  the  east.  Hear  what  Captain 
Marryatt  says  on  this  subject :  — 

"The  western  States  can  produce  every  thing  that  the  heart  of 
man  can  desire,  and  can  be  wholly  independent  of  them  (that  is  the 
east.)  They  have,  in  the  west,  every  variety  of  coal  and  mineral ;  a 
rich,  alluvial  soil,  hardly  to  be  exhausted  by  bad  cultivation ;  and 
wonderful  facilities  of  transport.  Independent  of  the  staple  produce 
of  cotton,  they  might  supply  the  whole  world  with  grain  ;  sugar  they 
already  cultivate  ;  the  olive  flourishes  ;  wine  is  already  produced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  prospect  of  raising  silk  is  beyoi^d  cal- 
culation. In  a  few  days,  the  manufactures  of  the  old  world  can  find  their 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by  its  thousand  tributary 
streams,  which  run  like  veins  through  every  portion  of  the  country, 
to  the  confines  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri ;  to  the  head  of  navigatioi-^ 
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al  Saint  Peters  ;  on  again  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  to  the  northern 
lakes. 

"One  is  really  lost  in  admiration,  when  one  surveys  this  great  and 
glorious  western  country,  and  contemplates  the  splendor  and  riches  to 
which  it  must  ultimately  arrive." 

Captain  Marryatt  wrote  for  his  countrymen,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  the  people  of  the  west  to  remember,  and  improve  upon  what  he 
says.  He  rejoices  over  the  "great  and  glorious  western  country," 
only  because  he  thinks  he  sees  in  it  a  market  for  the  manufactures  of 
his  own.  But,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  west  will  soon  show  the 
"Old  World"  that  she  is  capable  of  manufacturing  for  herself;  and 
thereby  furnish  employment  for  American,  instead  of  British  ope- 
ratives. 

The  advantages  of  manufactures  are  most  apparent,  by  comparing 
manufacturing  with  non-manufacturing  countries.  What  is  it  that 
makes  Massachusetts  such  a  rich,  flourishing,  prosperous  State  ?  Her 
soil  is  of  a  quality  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  west,  yet  she  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union;  and  will  conlinue  to  be,  so  long 
as  her  manufactures  continue  to  prosper.  So  with  England  —  what 
has  advanced  her  to  the  eminent  position  she  holds  in  the  world,  but 
her  manufactures  ?  She  has  no  natural  advantages  that  are  not  com- 
mon to  other  countries  ;  and  in  many  of  these  she  is  behind  the  west ; 
yet  she  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe,  and  boasts 
of  being,  in  many  respects,  the  "envy  of  the  world."  But  deprive 
her  of  her  manufacturing  population,  and  she  would  soon  sink  into 
insignificance.  Look  at  those  countries  devoid  of  manufactures,  rich 
in  soil,  rich  in  mineral  ;  rich  in  all  of  nature's  gifts,  yet,  withal,  poor, 
wretched,  and  miserable  ;  hardly  recognized  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

A  clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  speaking  of  the  emigration  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  reported  to  have  advised  the  people  of  that  State  to  stay  at 
home  and  attend  to  their  business,  and  in  that  way  they  would  secure 
more  of  the  gold  than  by  going  to  the  mines.  This  is  a  very  seasonable 
advice,  and  contains  more  truth  than  may,  on  a  first  observation,  ap- 
pear. While  the  gold  diggings  or  washings  continue  profitable,  every 
other  branch  of  industry  will  be  neglected  ;  consequently,  every  thing 
consumed  in  the  country  will  have  to  be  imported  ;  and  doubtless  the 
manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  will  swell  the  lists  ;  and  there,  and 
such  other  places,  the  gold  will  eventually  enter.  Yes  !  the  gold  of 
California  will  build  up  Massachusetts  ;  it  will  enable  her  to  furnish 
employment  for  an  additional  number  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  ope- 
ratives, and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of  her  real  estate,  and  her  ag- 
ricultural products  ;  while  the  rich  valleys  of  California  will  remain 
uncultivated.  And  what  will  Massachusetts  have  to  thank  but  her 
manufactures  ? 

But  we  have  said  enough.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of 
the  west  will  see  the  importance  of  encouraging  manufactures.  They 
are  all  that  is  required,  to  establish,  permanently,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  the  great  metropolis  of  American  wealth  and  power, 
and  render  the  west  independent  of  foreign  manufactures.      Neither 
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England,  New  England,  nor  any  other  counlrv,  lias  greater  facilities, 
A  super-abundance  ol'  materials  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  ready 
to  lay  your  hands  upon ;  inviting  man  to  apply  them  to  useful  pur- 
poses, and  promising  a  rich  reward.  All  that  is  required,  therefore, 
is  a  "  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  A  united  effort 
to  establish  manufactures,  and  the  west  will  be  second  to  no  part  of 
the  globe. 


ART.  V.-ST.  CHARLES  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 


ty    JS.    A.    ALDKRSON,    OF    MISSOURI. 


Messrs.  Editors: — In  these  parts,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  yovi 
have  again  commenced  the  regular  issuance  of  that  most  valuable  (to 
the  west)  of  all  the  journals  now  published; — many  of  the  doubting, 
who  had  fears  that  it  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were — 
which  have  passed  and  gone  forever — I  am  sure,  will  hereafter,  have 
regular  monthly  greetings,  mingled  with  much  pleasure. 

Feeling  my  inability  to  perform  faithfully  the  task  promised  months 
ago,  I  began  to  think  that  a  release  was  gained  from  that  promise,  but 
not  so  now  ;  and  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  feeling  of  inability 
is  often  engendered,  and  a  nonperformance  of  duties  the  result,  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  at  once  take  hold  and  manfully  wrestle  on- 
ward. 

I  have  had  some  reflections  on  the  subject  of  which  I  shall  write, 
and,  in  connexion  therewith,  may  transmit  some  relics  of  the  past  down 
to  posterity,  which,  altogether,  may  not  be  wanting  of  interest. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  St.  Charles  county,  and  its 
resources,  let  us  retire  from  the  confines  of  the  city,  and  wend  onr 
way  along  the  hill  road,  which  leads  o'er  hill  and  dale,  through  a  dense 
forest  of  black-jacks,  to  the  termination  of  the  highlands,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  the  Missouri  river.  At  the 
end  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  you  suddenly  emerge  from  this  dark 
thicket,  and  find  yourself  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  emi- 
nence, and  adjacent  to  others  of  a  like  nature,  with  nought  to  intercept 
the  view  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  east,  west,  and  north  is  one  vast 
amphitheatre,  covered  with  green  foliage  and  luxuriant  grasses  while 
under  your  feet,  the  soil  you  stand  upon  yields  nothing — neither  tree, 
shrub,  nor  herbage.     These  are  the  mamelles !  projecting  out  boldly, 
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nearly  midway  between  the  two  rivers.  But  from  this  eminence 
what  presents  itself  to  your  view  ? — the  ground  floor  of  a  great  enclo- 
sure— one  vast  garden  spot ;  its  shores  on  the  north  washed  by  the 
great  Father  of  Waters,  and  on  the  east,  by  those  of  his  elder,  but 
more  turbulent  brother,  the  Great  Missouri.  It  is  bedecked  with  the 
bright  waters  of  the  lakes  Marias  Tems  Clair,  and  those  of  the  Marias 
Croche;  farm-houses,  cultivated  fields,  and  open  prairie-lands,  with 
here  and  there  large  clusters  of  stock  of  various  kinds,  feeding  and 
wollowing  on  its  luxuriant  and  succulent  grasses.  This  is  the  Point 
Prairie ! 

Here,  from  this  summit,  you  may  have  a  rich  feast  for  your  eyes  and 
imagination,  from  morning's  early  dawn,  till  evening's  setting  sun 
shall  have  thrown  her  soft,  rich  draperies  o'er  yonder  lofty  -walls  of 
rocks,  which  bound  the  Illinois  shore,  and  woodland  hills  of  St.  Louis 
county,  which  surround  and  limit  the  view  of  this  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful landscape. 

Kind  reader,  be  seated,  and  let  us  while  away  a  few  moments  in 
communing  on  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the  scene  now  before 
us  ;  for  when  we  meet  again,  I  desire  to  descend  from  this  height  into 
those  fertile  fields  you  now  behold  in  the  distance,  and  search  out,  and 
hold  up  to  public  view,  and  to  the  emigrant's  eye,  ihe  resources  and 
facilities  to  be  derived  from  a  residence  in  the  county  of  St.  Charles. 
Do  you  see  that  indentation  in  yonder  cliffs  of  the  Illinois  shore  ? 
There  rolls  down  the  river  by  that  name,  bearing  in  its  course  the 
wealth  of  the  lake  region,  and  that  bordering  upon  its  own  waters  for 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  thence  deposits  all  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
river  of  rivers,  to  be  distributed  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

One  and  a  half  miles  below  the  mouth  of  this  river,  just  behind  that 
skirt  of  heavy  timber  which  stands  on  this  side  the  Mississippi  river, 
is  situated  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  Illinois,  now  bounding  into  life  and 
action  from  the  salutary  influence  consequent  upon  opening  the  canal 
through  to  Lake  Michigan.  This  is  about  eleven  miles  north  of  St. 
Charles.  Seven  or  eight  miles  still  lower  down  the  river,  and  which 
you  may  discern  through  the  narrow  skirt  of  timber  bordering  along 
the  Marias  Tems  Clair,  is  the  old  French  village  of  Portage  de  Sioux. 
This  village  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  during  Indian  times  in 
this  country,  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
going  to  their  hunting  grounds  westward,  would  land  their  canoes  at 
this  point,  and  haul  them  across  to  the  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  thereby  saving  a  voyage  of  some  twenty-five  miles, 
and  continue  their  voyage  up  this  stream,  stopping  at  St.  Charles  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  amunition,  and  on  their  return  in  the  spring  to  barter 
off  their  cargo  of  skins,  tallow,  &c.  Their  canoes,  mostly  of  light 
birch  bark,  were  made  fast  to  the  tails  of  their  ponies,  and  thus  hauled 
from  river  to  river. 

About  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  only  obstructed  from  our  view  by 
the  intervening  forest,  stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Alton.  It  is  sit- 
uated immediately  at  the  termination  of  those  ledges  of  rock  which 
YOU  see  fading  aAvav  in  the  distance. 
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See  yonder  bluff,  on  the  St.  Louis  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  jutting 
vip  boldly  to  the  water's  edge,  with  a  dark  curve  line  encircling  its 
base.  Those  are  the  coal  banks  of  Chaboniev  ;  and  immediately  in  our 
rear,  underlaying  these  broken  highlands,  is  one  continuous  coal-lield, 
continuing,  perhaps,  the  whole  length  of  the  county  ;  several  pits  hav- 
ing been  opened  and  worked  round  about  the  city,  promising  fair  profits 
ior  the  labor  of  the  miner. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  fev^r  moments,  from  those  well  tilled  farms, 
and  herds  of  stock  which  our  eyes  now  behold  in  the  plains  beneath 
us,  fifty  years  or  less,  to  the  time  when  the  Spaniard  held  dominion, 
and  see  what  a  change  Americans  have  wrought!  The  village  of  St. 
Charles,  with  the  cattle  belonging  to  its  inhabitants,  was  enclosed  by 
a  fence,  joining  on  to  the  river  above  and  below,  while  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  raised  their  crops  outside  this  fence,  where  no  cattle  could 
molest.  As  the  stock  increased,  to  afford  pasturage,  the  area  around 
the  village  was  enlarged,  commencing  one  and  a  half  miles  down  the 
river,  and  crossing  these  highlands  a  few  rods  back  of  where  we  now 
stand,  and  extending  in  a  westerly  direction,  entered  the  open  prairie 
and  extended  some  forty  arpens  in  length,  beyond  which  the  cattle 
never  ranged,  the  cultivated  lands  being  outside  this  enclosure,  prin- 
cipally on  the  banks  of  the  Marias  Croche,  whose  placid  waters  you 
there  see,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  These  fences  were  constructed 
of  trees,  poles,  and  rails,  and  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  those  who,  in 
common,  cultivated  the  lands  beyond  them,  each  one  making  and  keep- 
ing in  repair  a  distance  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  arpens  he  had 
in  cultivation.  On  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  village,  gates 
were  erected,  and  old  men  appointed  to  keep  them  and  gather  toll, 
which  consisted  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  season  from  each  farmer  ; 
and  as  each  cartload  of  corn  passed,  when  gathering  the  crop,  a  few  ears 
were  thrown  out  to  his  children,  which  they  gathered  up  and  stored 
away,  affording  an  ample  living  for  his  family.  In  those  days,  spring 
w^heat  only  was  raised,  and  the  corn  crop  was  housed  by  the  fisrt  of 
November,  at  which  time  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  so  remain- 
ed until  the  first  day  of  March,  when  they  were  again  closed.  Final- 
ly, through  the  medium  of  tradition,  handed  down  by  the  old  French 
settlers,  we  are  informed  that  those  were  good  old  times — no  bad  peo- 
ple— all  social,  and  worked  in  common.  But  the  Americans  began  to 
come  in — would  throw  down  the  fence — leave  the  gates  open' — and 
now,  you  see,  the  result  is  that  every  man  has  to  himself  his  own 
field,  and  lives  and  flourishes  beside  his  own  '' vii^e"  and  fruit  trees, 
and  the  French  village  of  St.  Charles  has  grown  to  be  a  flourishing 
American  city. 
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ART.  VI.-PACmC  RAILWAY  BAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  following  communication  has  been  called  forth,  as  we  infer,  by 
the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  publication  but  was  not  received  in 
time  to  be  published  under  their  direction.  We  have  therefore  given 
it  a  place  in  the  present  number  of  our  journal.  This  document  comes 
from  an  important  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  entertained  in  that  region  in  re- 
spect to  the  Pacific  railway.  It  also  contains  some  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  progress  of  railway  improvements  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 


[FOR  THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  15th  Sept.  1849. 

I  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation,  to  submit,  through  your  col- 
umns, a  few  facts  and  suggestions,  relative  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
rail  road,  now  in  contemplation,  with  special  reference  to  the  line  best 
calculated  to  answer  the  anticipated  purposes  of  that  great  national 
enterprise. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  such  a  work  will  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  east,  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  Union,  and  not  a 
doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  work  will  be 
accomplished,  however  gigantic  it  may  appear. 

But,  while  all  concur  in  the  importance  of  the  work,  all  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  line  or  route  of  such  a  road ;  some  contend  for  the  southern 
route,  through  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  ;  while 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  friends  are  pressing  the  claims  of  the  northern 
route,  commencing  at  the  northern  lakes.  These  routes,  of  course, 
have  their  advocates,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  single  glance  at  the 
map,  with  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  country,  should 
satisfy  any  one  that  both  the  routes  referred  to  are  out  of  the  line  of  such 
a  work,  and  that  the  true  line  is  between  the  two,  or  a  central  route. 
This  route  I  propose  very  briefly  to  lay  down  for  the  eye  of  your  readers, 
in  tracing  the  map.  The  great  object  of  such  a  line  of  rail- way,  is, 
to  connect,  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, the  extremes  of  the  Union,  or,  in  other  words,  our  Atlantic 
sea-board  with  the  Pacific,  provided  such  connection  shall  pass  through 
the  largest  portion  of  population,  and  accommodate  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  its  business  facilities.  Such  a  route,  I  maintain,  is  presented 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  by  the  middle,  or  central  line.  That  line 
must  make  St,  Louis  the  starting  point,  west,  however  it  may  branch 
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through  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  eastern  direction.  Upon 
this  point,  I  think  the  whole  of  the  centre  will  concur.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  stop  to  examine  that  question,  or  to  show  upon  what  my 
opinion  is  founded.  I  proceed  to  present  the  line  from  St.  Louis  east ; 
to  connect  that  city,  by  rail-way,  with  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
I  maintain  is  to  be  the  great  line,  whatever  branches  it  may  and  will 
have ;  and  as  I  like  plain  writing,  so  that  I  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, I  wnll  name  the  points  and  lines,  wath  their  connections,  for  it 
is  evident  that  any  lines  which  have  several  points  of  termination  on 
the  Atlantic,  as  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
the  direct  central  line  should  pass  from  Saint  Louis  east  by  Vandalia, 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  Muncie,  Winchester,  and  Sidney,  to  Belle- 
fontaine,  in  Ohio,  from  which  point  the  Philadelphia  line  would  pass 
through  Marion,  Mansfield,  Wooster,  Massillon,  Canton,  and  Beaver, 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  This  whole  line, 
from  the  western  line  of  Indiana  to  Philadelphia,  is  chartered,  and  in 
a  rapid  progress  of  construction.  At  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  the  line  from 
Sandusky  city,  already  constructed,  will  intersect  the  line  near  Mans- 
field, Ohio  ;  the  Cleveland  line  will  intersect  it,  and,  at  the  Indiana 
State  line,  the  Wheeling  line  through  Columbus,  Urbana,  Piqua,  and 
Greenfield,  will  intersect  it.  These  lines  will  concentrate  at  the 
State  line  of  Indiana,  the  branch  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  forming  the  junction,  and  running,  by  a  single 
road,  through  Indiana  and  Illinois,  by  the  direct  route.  This  route 
will  be  found  to  be  one  hundred  miles  nearer  than  the  Chicago  route, 
and  about  the  same  nearer  than  the  Cincinnati  route,  by  Vincennes. 
It  is  greatly  the  cheapest  of  construction,  as  it  passes  upon  the  dividing 
line  between  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  river.  It  will  be 
the  great  business  route,  as  it  will  have  no  competition  from  natural 
avenues  of  trade ;  and  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  will  pass  through 
one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world. 

I  have  said  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
route.  It  is,  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  in  a  rapid 
state  of  construction,  in  a  continuous  line,  and  it  only  remains  for  Il- 
linois to  grant  the  right  of  way,  to  secure  the  construction  through 
that  State  to  St.  Louis,  when  it  must  become  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  business  and  travel  between  the  cities  named  and  those  intermediate, 
and  the  intersection  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail  road  at  St.  Louis. 

I  may  pursue  the  subject  hereafter,  if  desirable.  I  trust,  however, 
I  have  said  enough  to  call  public  attention  to  the  great  central  route. 

S. 
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ART.  VII— THE  OSAGE  VALLEY- 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  OSAGE  RIVER. 


There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  interesting  district  of  country- 
west  of  the  Mississippi  than  that  drained  by  the  Osage  river :  but 
owing  to  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  causes  the  settlement  of  this 
valley  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  parts  of  the  west  that  are  far  less 
favored  by  nature.  The  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  of  the  Osage 
has  prevented  the  staple  growing  emigrants  from  settling  in  its  valley, 
and  consequently  it  has  been  left  open  to  the  smaller  farmers  who  not 
having  mucli  produce  to  ship  have  apparently  taken  but  little  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  river.  Recently  however  the  people  of 
this  region  have  become  awakened  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
means  of  sending  their  surplus  produce  to  market,  and  acting  under  a 
charter  granted  in  February  1847  to  an  association  of  counties,  the 
work  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Osage  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  and  during  that  season  we  learn  that  the  sum  of  about 
$18,570  was  expended  and  we  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners that  he  is  coniident,  from  personal  observation,  that  the 
work  can  be  completed  with  an  expenditure  of  $25,000  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  Pappinville  the  county  seat  of  Bates  county,  a 
distance  of  about  300  miles.*  In  a  communication  from  the  gentle- 
men above  alluded  to  he  says  "there  is  but  little  work  required  ex- 
cept in  the  shoals,  and  in  cutting  the  hanging  timber  from  the  shore. 
The  mode  of  improving  is  by  wing  dams,  composed  of  brush  and  rock: 
and  dredging  or  scraping  out  the  gravel  on  the  shoals  and  removing 
the  logs  from  the  channel.  The  Osage  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  clear 
water  with  rock  or  gravel  bottom,  is  quite  deep  in  the  pools  or  spaces 
between  the  shoals  which  are  from  one  to  three  miles  apart:  the  river 
is  about  200  yards  wide.  The  work  done  last  year  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  navigation  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  river  can  be 
made  navigable  for  small  boats  two  thirds  of  the  year  with  compara- 
tively small  expense,  to  the  town  of  Warsaw.  The  dams  constructed 
last  year  have  every  appearance  of  remaining  permanent.  They  have 
had  the  efiect  of  deepening  the  channel  wherever  they  have  been  con- 
structed, and  owing  to  the  gentle  current  of  the  river  these  channels 
are  likely  to  remain  permanent,  where  they  have  been  formed  by  the 
improvement.  The  Osage  drains  a  scope  of  country  comprising 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  counties  of  fertile  land,  and  is  rapidly  popu- 
lating with  wealthy  farmers.     The  valley  of  the  Osage  and  its  tribu- 


•We  learn  that  ovvin-  to  the  continued  high  water  in  the  river  daring  the  pres- 
ent year  the  work  has  been  suspended. 
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taries  cannot  be  excelled  in  point  of  soil,  spring  water,  and  timber, 
and  is  destined  ere  long  to  become  the  most  popular  portion  of  the 
state.  It  abounds  with  iron,  stone  coal,  and  lead.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  this  place  (Tuscumbia,)  an  individual  has  recently  sunk  a  shaft 
about  ten  feet  in  solid  iron  ore  which  he  struck  near  the  surface.  Many 
other  discoveries  of  iron  have  been  made  in  this  neighborhood,  in  loca- 
tions abounding  with  timber." 

Now  all  this  is  true,  and  it  is  natural  that  our  correspondent  should 
conclude  that  the  valley  of  the  Osage  will  "  ere  long  become  the  most 
popular  portion  of  the  state  "  but  there  are  other  causes  besides  the 
want  of  navigation  that  must  prevent  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  in  com- 
mon with  other  central  portions  of  the  west,  from  improving,  or  be- 
coming popular  in  the  estimation  of  emigrants. 

The  agricultural  emigrants  from  all  the  Atlantic  states  are  attracted 
by  staple  producing  districts.  Those  south  of  Pennsylvania  incline 
south  for  the  purpose  of  growing  cotton,  while  those  north  of  Mason 
&  Dixon's  line  incline  northward  with  a  view  to  wheat  growing;  and 
this  inclination  of  the  American  agriculturists  to  emigrate  to  staple 
growing  districts  is  strengthened  by  the  prejudices  which  are  continu- 
ally kept  alive  between  the  north  and  the  south,  by  the  fanatics  of  the 
one,  and  the  demagogues  of  the  other.  Hence  as  our  population  pro- 
gresses westward,  the  current  of  emigration  diverges  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  central  region,  leaving  this  in  many  respects  the  most 
favored  portion  of  the  continent,  to  the  occupation  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, a  large  portion  of  whom  came  in  pursuit  of  game  and  natural 
pasturage,  and  are  consequently  slow  in  adopting  the  improvements  of 
the  age.  This  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  central  region  may  be  ob- 
served within  a  short  distance  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  as  we 
proceed  thence  westward,  this  neglected  region  gradually  widens,  em- 
bracing a  considerable  portion  of  western  Kentucky,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois,  and  crossing  the  Mississippi,  it  embraces  the  larger 
portions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  with  a  map  of  the  United  States  before  him, 
and  acquainted  with  the  geology  as  well  as  the  geography  of  this  re- 
gion, would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
continent.  Such  an  individual  could  scarcely  comprehend  why  it  is 
that,  while  other  portions  of  this  great  valley,  botli  north  and  south 
have  been,  and  are  still  filling  up  so  rapidly,  that  yet  here  in  the  centre 
the  population  is  nearly  stationary.  Almost  every  intelligent  individ- 
ual acquainted  with  the  map  of  the  United  States,  regards  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  as  the  best  location  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  for  a 
great  commercial  emporium,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  nothing 
but  its  being  subject  to  occasional  inundation  has  prevented  the 
building  of  a  great  city  at  that  point ;  but  in  our  opinion,  this  has 
been  prevented  by  other  causes  more  potent  than  the  overflowing  of 
the  waters  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  if  nature  had  formed  a  bluff  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  and  as  beautiful  as  that  at  Memphis, 
that  Cairo  would  not  have  been  up  to  the  present  day  as  large  a  town 
as  Natchez.  Yet  we  do  not  deny  that  tlie  time  may  come  when  Cairo 
may  be  a  large  city.     We  have  been  lead  into  a  digrcsi^ion  that  we  did 
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not  foresee  when  we  commenced  this  article:  and  we  beg  pardon  of 
our  Osage  friends  for  rambling  so  far  from  their  beautiful  valley. 
In  conclusion,  we  feel  fully  warranted  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that,  in  view  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation'of  the  Osage  river, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  State  that  offers  more  inducements  to  the  emi- 
grant than  that  watered  by  this  beautiful  stream  and  its  tributaries. 


ART.  V1II.-THE  VINEYARDS  OF  HERMANN,  MO. 


The  first  printed  notice  we  ever  met  with  in  respect  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grapes  at  Hermann,  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  St. 
Louis  Horticultural  Society,  in  January,  of  the  present  year.  So  qui- 
etly has  this  new  settlement  proceeded  with  its  enterprise,  and  so  lit- 
tle interest  do  the  people  of  Missouri  take  in  matters  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  that  we  question  if  one 
in  a  hundred  of  our  own  citizens  is  at  this  day,  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
wine  has  ever  been  produced  at  Hermann,  altliough  some  of  the  vine- 
yards are  in  full  view  from  the  steamboats,  which  daily  pass  the  ro- 
mantic bluffs  on  which  the  vines  are  growing. 

Gasconade,  the  county  in  which  Hermann  is  located,  is  considered 
among  the  poorest  counties  in  the  State,  and  consequently,  is  but 
sparsely  settled;  but  we  confidently  predict,  that  the  statistical  re- 
turns for  the  year  1860  will  show  that  the  wine  crop  of  a  few  town- 
ships in  this  poor  county,  produced  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  German  families,  will  be  of  greater  value,  in  money,  than  the  entire 
hemp  crop  of  the  State.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
vintage  of  Hermann,  in  1855,  exceeds  in  value  all  the  hemp  grown  in 
Missouri,  in  the  same  year. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following  communication  from  M.  Poes- 
cliel,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  in  respect  to  grape-growing  at  Her- 
mann, may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens  subject  themselves  to  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  trip  to  California,  in  search  of  gold,  when  it  can  be 
so  easily  obtained  by  dressing  the  vine,  and  pressing  the  delicious 
fluid  from  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  amidst  the  pleasant  hills  and  vallies 
of  southern  Missouri.  No  employment  can  be  more  pleasing  to  one 
of  refined  taste,  than  the  culture  of  the  vine  ;  and  we  verily  believe 
that  no  rural  pursuit  in  this,  or  any  otlier  country,  will  pay  one-half 
the  profit  that  can  be  realized  by  grapn-growing  in  Missouri  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  • 
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We  indulge  in  no  careless  or  enthusiastic  expressions.  We  have 
well  considered  the  import  of  all  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  and 
now  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  facts  contained  in  Mr.  Poeschel's 
communication : 


Hermann,  Mo.  May  31s/,   1849. 
Messrs.  Tarver  &  Risk,  } 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  \ 

Gentlemen, — A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  your  favor  of  20th 
April,  and  I  will  cheerfully  give  you  now  the  desired  information  re- 
garding the  culture  of  the  grape-vine  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  tliis  is  in  my  power. 

The  first  attempts  at  vineyards  were  made  here  about  eight  years 
ago,  by  people  from  the  Rhine,  but  they  adhering  to  their  old  prejudi- 
ces, did  not  succeed  well.  Other  settlers  finding  out  where  the  error 
lay,  tried  it  on  another  scale,  and  succeeded  much  better,  treating  their 
vines  more  after  the  Cincinnati  manner,  and  their  success  encouraged 
many.  In  1845  about  50,000  vines  were  planted;  1846,  more  than 
150,000;  in  1847,  more  than  300,000;  in  1848,  more  than  500,000, 
and  now  there  are  at  least  700,000  vines  in  full  thrift. 

Three  years  ago  I  commenced  my  little  plantation,  planting  about 
1000  rootlings,  (yearlings,)  on  7-8  of  an  acre,  raised  them  all  on 
Espaliers,  and  they  grew  wonderfully,  6  x  8  feet  apart,  but  the  soil 
was  well  prepared  for  them,  as  I  had  dug  furrows  2  feet  deep  and  2 
feet  wide,  throwing  the  fertile  soil  underneath,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face all  over  with  the  yellow  clay,  which  admits  no  weeds.  In  1847, 1 
earned  from  my  little  vineyard  nearly  $700  in  grapes,  and  $400  from 
wood.  In  1848  I  made  wine  to  the  amount  of  1600  dollars,  400  dol- 
lars of  wood,  (slips  and  yearlings.)  I  have  planted  my  vines  6  y,  8, 
but  now  I  shall  plant  them  8x8,  finding  them  too  much  crowded  ; 
the  vine  will  bear  more  freely  and  have  more  perfect  grapes  if  air  is 
admitted.  The  southern  exposure,  and  south-east  are  here  preferred 
to  all  others. 

The  mode  of  pressing  is  very  simple.  I  wash  my  grapes,  let  them 
stand  after  washed  before  pressed  24  hours,  press  them  in  my  wooden 
press  ;  when  pressed  let  the  juice  run  into  suitable  casks,  let  it  then 
stand  quietly  until  the  fermentation  is  over,  a  cool  place  for  that  of 
course  is  the  best, — cover  the  bung-hole  with  a  wet  rag, — after  the 
fermentation  is  over,  (9  or  10  days,)  fill  it  over  sol'tly  in  well  prepar- 
ed casks,  let  it  stand  slightly  closed  (until  a  sort  of  second  fermenta- 
tion is  over)  for  about  three  days,  and  then  shut  it  tight  till  February 
or  March,  when  the  young  wine  is  drinkable.  Have  you  love  for  your 
wine,  let  it  lay  undisturbed  till  April,  then  bottle  it. 

I  am  from  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  therefore  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  culture  of  the  grape  before  I  came  to  Hermann;  the  set- 
tlers of  this  section  of  the  country,  are  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Foreign  wines  will  not  do  here,  they  freeze  in  winter,  and  dry  up  in 
summer.     The  olny  grape  that  will  make  good  wine  here  (as  tar  as 
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our  experience  tells  us,)  is  the  Catawba.  Wine  from  this  variety  sur- 
passes the  best  Hock  in  flavor  and  strength,  and  has  no  acid.  The 
Catawba  wine  weighs  10  °  whereas  the  best  Hock  ever  import- 
ed did  not  come  up  to  8  1-2  °  .  Our  wine  was  readily  sold  at 
$2,00  per  gallon  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  this  spring,  and  I  think 
the  world  will  be  our  market  after  a  while,  though  not  at  the  same 
prices  ;  but  we  will  strive  to  diminish  importation.  The  grape  has 
never  tailed  here,  as  long  as  this  settlement  exists.  I  cut  my  vines  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  plant  early  in  spring.  The  rot  among 
the  grapes,  which  you  allude  to,  is  very  trifling  and  imperceptible 
among  the  abundance  of  grapes  which  remain.  Our  prospects  for  this 
year  are  greater  than  ever  they  have  been  before. 

Cheerfully  would  I  and  my  neighbors  subscribe  for  your  periodical, 
but  we  don't  understand  the  English  language. 

I  am  most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

MICHAEL  POESCHEL. 


COMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  selected  our  commercial  statistics 
for  the  present  number  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific.  It  is  natural,  at  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  of  our  com- 
merce with  the  east,  that  men  should  inquire  into  its  details  ;  and 
hence,  we  have  undertaken  the  labor  of  separating  that  part  of  our 
commerce  which  passes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  from 
that  which  is  carried  on  with  other  countries.  The  following  tables 
have  been  carefully  made  up  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  to  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  from  all  countries  beyond  the  capes, 
amounted,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  to  $13,499,455,  and 
that  our  exports,  in  the  same  period,  amounted  to  only  $5,133,456, 
including  bullion  and  specie,  leaving  a  balance  against  us  in  the  barter 
and  specie  account,  of  $7,628,020.  This  balance  was  adjusted,  of 
course,  with  foreign  bills,  principally  on  Great  Britain.  Now,  if  by 
shortening  the  route,  and  cheapening  transportation  to  the  east,  we 
can  discharge  these  annual  balances  by  an  exchange  of  our  own  pro- 
ducts, what  efiect  will  this  produce  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  especially  upon  the  commerce  between  that  nation  and  the 
United  States  ?  This  is  an  important  inquiry ;  and  we  should  be 
pleased  if  some  of  our  political  economists  would  favor  us  with  an  an- 
swer. For  ourselves,  we  are  not  prepared  to  hazard  an  opinion  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  if  our  exports  to  China  and  other,  eastern  coun- 
tries should  balance  our  imports,  that  this  would  have  a  tendency  to 
diminish  our  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
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Tables  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  up  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Statement  of  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  China,  for  the 
year  ending  dOth  June,  1848 : 

VALUE. 

Apples, $100 

Beef  in  barrels,           .             -             .             .             .  8,377 

Beer,  porter,  and  cider,     -             -             -             -             -  130 

Books  and  maps,         ._-__-  5,348 

Brushes,               -.-.--  234 

Biscuit  and  shop  bread,            -             _             _             _  12,387 

Butter  and  cheese,            -----  4,035 

Candles,  spermaceti,                -----  8,290 

Clothing,  wearing  apparel,            -             -             -             -  1,452 

Copper  and  brass  manufactured,         -             -             .             -  306 

Cotton,                 ..--..  850 

Cotton,  piecegood,  printed,  and  colored,          -             -             -  423 

White, 1,639,551 

Twist,  yarn,  and  other  thread,            .             -             -  45,480 

All  others,           ------  6,505 

Earthen  and  stone  ware,        -----  300 

Fish,  pickled,      ------  186 

Flax,  manufacture  of              -----  24 

Flour,                 ------  31,640 

Furniture,  household,            -----  1,367 

Ginsing,  ------        162,647 

Glass,           .-..-.-  1,127 

Ice,                      2,541 

Indian  corn  meal,       ------  40 

Iron  castings,      ------  368 

Iron  and  steel  manufactured,              -            -            .            -  7,049 

Lead, 55,997 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes,     -----  1,444 

Lumber,              ------  1,000 

Masts  and  spars,       ------  3,330 

Medicinal  drugs,             -             -             -             _             -  1,090 

Molasses,                  -.-.--  68 

Nails, 110 

Oil,  spermaceti,        ------  194 

Oil,  linseed,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,    -             -             -  711 

Paints  and  varnish,  ------  1,204 

Paper  and  stationery,    -             -             -             -             -  831 

Pork,  hams,  and  bacon,         -             -             .             -             _  11,507 

Printing  presses  and  type,         .             -             -             _  396 

Saddlery, 157 

Skins  and  furs,               -----  5,300 

Spirits  from  grain,                -----  3,829 

•'        "    molasses,    -----  2,590 
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Sugar,  refined,         .-.---  1,161 

Tallow,  candles,  and  soap,          -              -             -              -  1,336 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,     -             -             -              -  642 

Tin,  manufactured,        -----  726 

Tobacco,  manufactured,        -----  2,921 
Vinegar,            """.""' 

Wood,  boards,  plank,  and  scantling,               _              .              -  6,145 

Wood,  manufactures  of               -              -              -              -  6,191 

All  other  articles  not  enumerated,  -              -             -              -  13,954 

Total, $2,063,625 


Statement  of  Exports  of  Merchandize,  of  foreign  production,  from  the 
United  States  to  China,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848. 

Value. 
Gold,  Specie,  .  -  -  -  -  $6,222 

Silver      " 65,791 

Tea,  -------     346 

Worsted  Stuff  Goods,         -----  450 

Silk  Piece  Goods,         -----  4,500 

Camlets  of  Goats  and  Mohair,         -  -  -  -         1 ,444 

Socket  Chisels,  -  -  -  -  -  -       75 

Articles  not  specified,         -  .  -  -  -        1,265 

Glass,  Silvered  and  in  frames,  .  -  -  1,001 

Wines  in  casks  —  Madeira  -  -  -  -         1,041 

"         "  Sherry  and  Saint  Lucas,       -  -  1,078 

White,  -----  181 

"       port  in  bottles,  -  -  -  -  -        40 

"       claret  in  bottles,      -----  250 

Brandy,  -  -  -  -  -  -  2,116 

Oil,  Linseed, 873 

Cocoa,  __-_---     381 

Raisins, 4,177 

Opium,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     500 

Cigars, 1,123 

Cordage,  untarred,      -----  6,072 

Merchandize  not  enumerated,         -  -  -  -      27,015 

Total, $126,388 


Recapitulalion  of  Exports  to  China. 
Total  Exports,  of  Domestic  growth  and  manufacture,         $2,063,625 
Total  of  Exports  of  Foreign  Merchandize,        .         -         -     126,388 

$2,190,013 
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Statement  of  iMPoaxs    iniu  the   United   States  from    China  for   tht 
ye/ir  ending  the  30/A  June,  1848. 

VALUE. 

Books,             .---...  $115 

Buttons,                 ----..  3,065 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture,          -             -             -         -  888 

Camphor,  crude,    -             -             -             -             -         -  11,920 

Cassia,              - 79,585 

China,  porcelain,  earthen  an<i  stone  ware,                -         -  9,685 

Cigars, -  2,183 

Clothing,  articles  of  ware,                 -             ...  10,377 

Copper,  manufactures  of,          -             -              -              -         -  17 

Copper  plate  printing  and  drawing,              .           _         .  273 

Cordials,           .......  2 

Cotton  printed,  stained,  &c.,           _              .             _              .  5,813 

Domestic  produce  brought  back,            -              -              -         -  8,060 

Dve  wood  in  stick,           -               -             -              -             .  1,236 

Fur,                 -            - 12 

Ginger  root,          ._----  11,687 

(toW  and  silver  manufactures  not  specified,     ...  38 

Cxrass  cloth,           ...-.-  4,221 

Hides,  raw,     .._-.--  1,316 

Indigo,      -.-----  9,717 

Iron,  Manufactures  of,             -              -             -             -           -  78 

.Japanned  ware,     ------  22,038 

.Tute  sisal  grass,  coir,  &c.,         -              -              -             -         _  36,590 

Matting  of  flaggs,               _             _             _             -                 .  62,141 

Needles, 339 

Nutmegs,                 ------  49 

Painting  and  statuary.               -              -              -              -         -  22 

Paper,  writing,        -_----  1,413 

Paper,  not  specified,    -             -             -             -             -         -  1,204 

Paper  hangings,       ------  1,596 

Personal  effects  of  persons  dying  abroad,           -              -         -  575 

Silk,  piece  goods,    ------  970,971 

Silk,  sewing,     -------  1,602 

Silk,  tamboured  or  embroidered,     -              -              -              -  312,953 

Silk  manufactures  not  specified,  -  -  -         -      7,435 

Silk  Floss  and  raw.           -         '    -             -             -             -  93,287 

Silk  Umbrellas,            ------  31 

Silver  plated  metal,             -----  328 

Specimens  of  Natural  History,  -  -  -         -         146 

Sugar,  brown,         -.--..  20,920 
Tea,  lbs.  23,597,702,    -----       6,217  111 

Tin  in  pigs  and  bars,          -     ^       -             -             -             -  58,605 
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Ware,  painted  or  gilt,  ------         518 

Wine,  red,  ..._-.  59 

Wine,  port,       -  -  -  -  -  --37 

Wood,  cedar,  mahogany,  rose,  scented — manufactures  of,  138 

Other  manufactures  of  wood,  -  -  -         130 

Worsted  stuff  goods,    -  -  -  -  -     -  1,882 

Value  of  merchandize  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment,   108,610 


Total, $8,083,496 


Excess  of  imports  over  the  amount  of  exports,       -         -    $5,893,483 
Of  the  above  amount  of  imports,  $1,857,582  paid  an  advalorem  duty, 
the  balance  was  free  of  duty. 


^1  Statement,  showimg  the  value  of  Exports  of  the  Produce  and  Mnnu- 
factures  of  the  United  States  to  all  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  for  the  year  ending  the  SOth  June,  1848. 

China, $2,063,625 

Dutch  East  Indies,      -             -             ,             -             -  133,905 

Mannilla  and  Philippine  islands,    -              -              -  -        36,945 

British  East  Indies,     -----  510,284 

Asia,  generally,     ------     266,452 

South  sea  and  Pacific,                .              _              _              .  305,118 

Chili,         --.,.-  1,703,625 

Peru,               -             -             -             -             -             -  123,502 


$5,133,456 


Amount  of  Foreign  Merchandize  Exported  from  the  United  Stales  to  alt 

countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1848. 

China,           ------  $126,388 

Dutch  East  Indies, 107,954 

British  East  Indies,                -              .              -              .  156,217 

Mannilla  and  Philippine  islands,              .              -              -  13,549 

Asia,  generally,        -----  28,279 

South  sea  and  Pacific  ocean,       .              -              -              -  67.483 

Chili, 220,886 

Peru,     -------  16,731 


$737,979 
Amount  of  Domestic  Exports,        -  -  -  $5,133,456 

Total  of  Exports  beyond  Cape  Horn,    -  -  -      $5,871,435 
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Value  of  Merchandize  imported  from  all  countries,  from  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cope  Horn,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1848. 

China, $8,083,372 

Dutch  East  Indies, 249,346 

British  East  Indies,  .  -  .  -  2,069,632 

Mannilla  and  Philippine  islands,  _  -  ,  1,197,027 

Asia,  generally,     ------     255,400 

South  sea  and  Pacific  ocean,    -  -  -  -  9,960 

Sandwich  islands,  _  -  _  _  -         6,508 

Chili, 1,310,451 

Peru,        ...----     317,759 

Total  of  imports  from  all  countries  beyond  the  capes,        $13,499,455 

Excess  of  imports  over  the  exports,       -         -         $/, 628,020 


STATISTICAL  REVIEAV  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

We  extract  from  the  Merchants''  Magazine  for  February,  1849,  the 
following  statistical  review  of  the  American  whale  fishery.  The  ar- 
ticle purports  to  have  been  written  by  Henry  P.  Haven,  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

We  publish  it  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  of  our  eastern  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  whole 
of  our  trade  with  that  part  of  the  globe,  at  one  view. 

The  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisted,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  of  580  ships  and  barks,  20  brigs,  and  13  schooners,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  195,598  tons,  owned  in  the  following  places  : 

Whole  No.  of 
Ships  &barks.     BriffS.     Schooners,     vtssrls.  Tons. 

New  Bedford     ...  246  2  1  249  80,660 

Nantucket      ....  67  1  1  69  23,477 

New  London      ...  48  1  4  53  17,880 

Fairhaven       ....  49  -  -  49  15,805 

Sag  Harbor   ....  41  -  -  41  14,649 

Warren,  R.     .     .     .     .  20  -  -  20  6,558 

Stonington    ....  21  -  -  21  6,414 

Mystic 15  -  1  16  4,897 

Cold  Spring       ...  8  -  -  8  3,315 

Greenport       ....  10  -  -  10  3,059 

Westoort     ....  10  5  -  15  2^804 

Edgarton 6  2  -  8  2,408 

Newport       ....  6  -  -  6  1,984 

Mattapoisett    ....  6  4  -  10  1,880 

Fall  River      ....  5  -  -  5  1,615 

Providence       ....  4  -  -  4  1,459 

Provincetown      ...  1  3  6  10  1,260 

Falmouth .'?  -  -  3  1.106 
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Holmes'  Hole     .     .     . 

Lynn 

Bridgeport     .... 

Salem 

Wareham       .... 

Sippican 

New  Suffolk       .     .     . 

Bristol 

Plymouth      .... 

Somerset 

Dartmouth  .... 
Yarmouth       .... 

Total     ....      580  20  13  613        195,598 

Average  tonnage tons         319 

The  ship  Hope,  of  New  Bedford,  sailed  in  1843,  last  reported  ashore 
at  New  Zealand,  is  not  included  in  this  list. 

The  largest  vessel  in  this  fleet  is  the  ship  South  America,  of  Provi- 
dence, 616  tons  ;  and  the  smallest,  the  schooner  Atlas,  of  New  London, 
81  tons. 

The  time  of  sailing  of  these  vessels  is  as  follows  : — 

Ships  &.  Burks.        Brigs.      Schooners.     Total. 

Sailed  in  1844 11  ...  .  11 

'^      1845 81  ...  1  82 

"      1846 121  1  1  123 

"      1847 165  2  3  170 

"      1848 159  10  3  172 

In  port    ........  43  7  5  55 

Total 580  20  13  613 


The  vessel  now  at  sea  out  the  greatest  length  of  lime  is  the  ship 
Barclay,  of  New  Bedford,  sailed  20th  July,  1844. 

The  ship  Alexander,  of  Sag  Harbor,  arrived  19th  July,  1848,  about 
four  years,  ten  months  and  four  days,  perhaps  the  longest  voyage  ever 
made  by  an  American  ship. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  at  sea  (558,)  about  one-half  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery,  the  other  half  making  the 
right  whale  the  main  object  of  their  pursuit ;  the  vessels  of  larger 
tonnage  being  generally  right  whalers,  and  the  smaller,  including  the 
brigs  and  schooners,  in  the  sperm  fishery. 

About  35  brigs,  schooners,  and  small  barks  are  employed  in  the 
sperm  whale  fishery  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic ;  about  85  ships 
and  barks  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  for  sperm  and  right 
whales  ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  Pacific — those  for  right 
whales  cruising  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  from  1st  March  to 
1st  October  each  year  in  latitude  35  ^  to  60  °  N. ;  the  sperm  whalers 
cruising  on  the  line,  and  coasts  of  Peru,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand 
during  the  whole  year. 


January 

1,  1829,  .  .  .  . 

<i 

'  1834,  .... 

■i 

1843,  .  .  .  . 

i- 

1846,  .... 

cc 

1849,  .... 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  employed  iu  the 
American  whale  fishery  at  the  difterent  ddes  during  the  last  twenty 
years : — 

Ships  &  Barks.        Bri^s.  Schooners.  Total. 

184  17  2  203 

414  7 

589  55  14  658 

680  34  22  736 

680  20  13  613 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  while  the  increase  has  been  very 
great  since  1st  January,  1829,  yet  the  last  three  years  have  shown  a 
decrease  of  123  vessels,  or  17  per  cent,  being  a  greater  reduction  than 
the  increase  of  the  three  previous  years.  From  the  tables  at  the  close 
of  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ships  arriving  with  whale  oil 
in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845  were  absent  but  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  averaged  2,058  barrels  whale  oil,  with  an  average  price 
of  34  1-2  cents  ;  while  the  right  whale  ships  arriving  in  1846,  1847, 
and  1848  were  absent  an  average  of  thirty-one  months,  and  obtained 
only  2,066  barrels  of  whale  oil,  with  an  average  price  of  33  cents — an 
addition  of  one-fourth  to  the  time,  with  no  increase  of  quantity  and 
with  lower  prices. 

The  laws  of  profit  and  /oss,  which  invariably  govern  all  trade,  have 
caused  this  great  reduction  in  the  whaling  fleet ;  and  unless  the  price 
of  whale  oil  should  materially  advance,  or  new  and  undisturbed  grounds 
(as  the  waters  frequented  by  whales  are  technically  called)  be  found, 
which  it  seems  can  hardly  be  hoped  for,  all  oceans,  seas,  and  bays  hav- 
ing been  visited,  the  number  of  vessels  in  this  branch  of  the  whaling 
business  will  probably  continue  to  decrease.  Those  well  qualified  by 
experience  and  observation  to  judge,  believe  that  all  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  right  whale  fishery  the  past  three  years  have  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  paid  to  their  owners  6  per  cent  interest,  without  regard  to 
profit,  which,  from  the  great  length  of  time,  hazard,  and  risk,  ought 
certainly  to  be  looked  for. 

The  diminution  in  the  whaling  fleet  here  spoken  of  has  fallen  on 
those  vessels  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  right  whale,  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  sperm  oil  affording  fairer  remuneration  for  the  additional 
time  now  required  for  a  voyage.  The  right  whale  ships  formerly  pro- 
cured their  cargoes  entirely  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  where  the  first  vessels  were  sent  about  1774,  and  were  ab- 
sent from  nine  to  twelve  months.  The  whole  amount  of  whale  oil 
then  taken  was  very  small.  In  the  year  1826,  the  whole  number  of 
vessels  sailed  from  the  United  States  for  this  fishery  was  23,  viz : — 
New  Bedford,  13  ships  ;  Sag  Harbor,  6;  ISew  London,  2;  Vineyard, 
1 ;  New  York,  1  ;  and  the  whole  import  of  whale  oil  in  1828,  twenty 
years  since,  was  but  46,065  barrels,  whalebone  417,966  pounds — 
whale  oil  being  worth  about  26  cents,  and  bone  37  1-2  cents. 

About  the  years  1829  and  1830  the  right  whalers  began  to  extend 
their  cruises  eastward,  and  found  abundance  of  whales  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Having  never  been  disturbed,  the 
whales  here  were  tame  and  easily  taken ;  and  many  ships  returned 
from  this  ground  in  1831  and  1832,  absent  from  seven  to  nine  months, 
with  full  fares,  and  the  old  cruises  on  the  Brazil  banks  were  abandon- 
ed.    As  the  whales  grew  sliy  and  were  killed  ofi"  in  the  South  Atlan- 
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tic,  the  ships  worked  east  of  the  C:i])e  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  South  Coast  of  New  Holland,  and  finally  at  New  Zeal- 
and, around  which  last  island  Avas  the  favorite  cruising  ground  for  right 
whalers  from  1835  fo  1840.  Here,  too,  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
whalemen  frightened  and  dispersed  the  fish  which  his  skilful  hands 
failed  to  capture,  and  new  and  undisturbed  fields  were  to  be  sought 
out.  About  this  time  right  whales  of  a  large  size  were  found  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  year  1839  the  ships  Elbe  and  Beaver, 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  Hudson,  took  2,800  barrels  of  whale  oil  oft'  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  Gradually,  as  the  ships  resorted  to  this 
ground,  they  cruised  west  towards  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  and 
found  whales  very  abundant  in  the  seas  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  whale  oil  taken  in  north 
latitude  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  : 

Years.  Ships.  Av.  bbls.  Bbls.  Years. 

1839, 2  1,400  2,800  1844,  . 

1840, 3           587  1.760  1845,. 

1841, 20  1,412  28.200  1846,, 

1842, 29  1,627  47,200  1847, 


Ships. 

Av.bbls.    Bbls. 

170 

1.528   259,470 

263 

953   250,600 

292 

869   253,800 

177 

1,055   186,660 

150 

(Estimated.) 

1843, 108        1,349      146.800  |  1848,  ... 

Reports  at  this  date  (January  10)  have  been  received  from  only  8 
ships  which  had  left  the  coast  in  1848,  and  they  had  only  taken  an  av- 
erage of  704  barrels. 

In  the  year  1846,  an  adventure  was  started  from  New  London  for 
the  capture  of  the  right  whale,  in  Davis'  Straits,  where  the  English 
have  whaled  for  two  hundred  years,  but  which  had  heretofore  remain- 
ed undisturbed  by  Yankee  skill  and  daring  since  the  revolution ;  and  it 
was  argued,  that  as  the  Americans  had  driven  the  English  from  the 
South  Sea  fishery,  they  might  successfully  compete  with  them  among 
the  icebergs  of  the  north. 

The  first  fitting  and  preparation  of  a  vessel  for  the  ice  whaling,  is  at- 
tended with  much  expense  not  required  for  any  other  voyage.  The 
bottom  of  the  ship  must  be  double  covered  with  oak  plank,  and  her 
bows  very  strongly  fortified,  Avithout  and  within,  to  enable  her  to 
force  her  way  through  the  ice  and  resist  its  pressure.  The  ship  Mc- 
Lellan  was  purchased,  fitted,  and  sailed  for  Davis'  Straits  April  8th, 
1846 ;  since  which  time  she  has  made  three  voyages,  averaging  six 
months  and  twenty  days,  with  an  average  cargo  of  six  hundred  and 
twelve  barrels  whale  oil.  The  success  of  this  ship  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient, as  yet,  to  warrant  the  sending  of  any  additional  vessels  to  the 
ice  ;  but  the  McLellan  is  fitting  for  another  voyage  thither. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  were  the  first  persons 
to  engage  extensively  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1690,  they  made  whaling  a  profitable  business,  discovering  the  whale 
from  a  look-out  on  shore,  capturing  him  in  boats,  returning  to  the 
shore  with  the  carcass,  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  blubber.  As  the 
whales  grew  scarce  around  the  island,  they  pushed  off  into  the  ocean 
in  small  vessels,  and  in  the  year  1748  they  had  60  sail,  from  50  to  75 
tons,  and  caught  11,250  barrels  of  oil.  The  first  sperm  whale  caught 
at  Nantucket,  and  probably  by  Americans,  was  taken  by  the  schooner 
Hussey  about  the  year  1712. 

The  ship  Beaver,  of  240  tons,  sailed  from  Nantucket  in  the  year 


€4 
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1791  for  llie  coast  of  Peru,  and  was  the  first  American  whaling  vessel 
which  doubled  Cape  Horn.  She  cost  $10,200,  fitted  for  sea ;  was 
absent  17  months,  and  brought  home  1,000  barrels  sperm  oil,  and  250 
barrels  whale  oil. 


IMPORTED  AT  NANTUCKET  IN 


Years. 

1808 
1818 


Sperm  Oil. 

hbls. 
7,707 
14,864 


Whale  Oil. 
Bbis. 
10,503 
13,426 


1828 
11848 


Sperm  Oil. 
Bbls. 
43,174 
22,362 


Whale  Oil. 
Bbls. 
1,033 
7,409 


Although  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  were  the  first 
to  engage  extensively  in  the  whale  fishery,  yet  they  have  not  greatly 
increased  1  heir  number  of  vessels  in  thirty  years ;  and  while  JNew 
Bedford  and  other  places  have  added  a  large  number  of  ships,  the  good 
people  of  the  island  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  to  hold^on  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way. 


Nantucket  owned,  January  1,  1819, 

•'  '■'  1829,    - 

'••  '■  1849, 


Ships  &  Barks.  Brigs.     Schooners. 
57  1 

-    60  1 

67  1  1 


Showing  an  increase  in  twenty  years,  of  onl)  seven   ships  and   one 
schooner. 

New  Bedford,  which  stood  but  little  ahead  of  Nantucket  twenty 
years  ago,  has  made  very  large  additions,  and  now  owns  nearly  half 
the  whaling  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


New  Bedford  owned,  January  1,  1829, 
"  "  "     '       1849, 


Ships  &  Barks.  Brigs.     Schooners. 

67  8  1 

246  2  1 


The  follovving  table  shows  the  import  of  sperm  oil  into  the  United 
States,  with  the  average  price,  for  the  last  thirty-four  years,  since 
1815:  — 


Bbls. 

Bbls. 

1815 

. 

$1  40 

2,186 

1832  - 

$0  85 

71,435 

1816 

. 

1  12 

7,343 

1833 

-   0  85 

90,000 

1817 

. 

0  72 

31,603 

1834  -   - 

0  72 

121,700 

1818 

. 

0  90 

17,102 

1835 

-   0  84 

172,682 

1819 

-    -    - 

0  83 

22,716 

1836  - 

0  89 

128,685 

1820 

. 

0  92 

32,127 

1837 

-   0  82 

181,724 

1821 

. 

0  68 

43,365 

1838  - 

0  86 

125,977 

1822 

-    -    . 

0  65 

42,839 

1839 

-   1  05 

142,483 

1823 

- 

0  42 

86,725 

1840  - 

1  03 

158,431 

1824 

... 

0  45 

92,4  75 

1841    -   - 

-   0  94 

157,413 

1825 

- 

0  71 

60,052 

1842  .. 

0  73 

165,637 

1826 

- 

0  75 

33,000 

1843 

-  0  63 

166,985 

1827 

- 

0  73 

92,865 

1844  - 

0  90 

139,481 

1828 

- 

0  62 

73,000 

1845 

-   0  88 

157,603 

1829 

„   .   . 

0  61 

80,000 

1846  - 

0  88 

95,219 

1830 

- 

0  66 

106,291 

1847 

-   1  01 

120,753 

1831 

- 

0  71 

106,436 

1848  -    - 

1  00 

107,876 

Largest  import  in  twenty  years  in  1837,  181,724  barrels  ;    highest 
price  in  1839,  $1  05. 
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A  table  sliowiag  the  import  of  whale  oil  since  1828,  and  the  average 
price  since  1840:  — 


'■ 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

1828       - 

46,065 

1839     - 



227,816 

1829 

64,039 

1840 

$0  30^ 

208,688 

1830      - 

86,294 

1841      - 

-       0  31M 

205,019 

1831 

113,948 

1842 

0  33% 

161,041 

1832      - 

170,244 

1843     - 

-      0  34h 

206,727 

1833 

159,166 

1844 

0  36^ 

261,245 

1834      - 

122,292 

1845     - 

-       0  32 '4 

272,186 

1835 

125,100 

1846 

0  33 

207,481 

1836      - 

-      $0  36 

131,157 

1847     - 

-       0  36 

313,180 

1837 

-    0  33 

219,138 

1836 

0  33 

280,656 

1838      - 

0  32 

225,000 

Largest  import  in  1847. 

IMPORT   OF  WHALEBONE,  SINCE  1844. 

1844  -  -  lbs.  2,532,000  |  1847 


1845 
1846 


3,167,000 
2,276,000 


1848 


lbs.  .3,341,000 
2,023,000 


It  is  believed  that  no  accurate  record  was  kept  of  the  import  of 
whalebone  for  many  years  previous  to  1844,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  a  right  whale  will  yield  at  least  800  pounds  of  bone  to  100  bar- 
rels of  oil.  The  price  of  this  article  has  fluctuated  from  9  cents  in 
1821  and  1822,  to  55  and  60  cents  in  1844. 

The  following  statistical  tables,  showing  the  average  time  and  suc- 
cess of  the  whaling  vessels  for  the  past  seven  years,  arc  arranged 
from  the  New  Bedford  Shipping  List : 

SPERM  WHALERS. 

?HIPS  .VND  BARKS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  AND  INDIAN  OCEANS. 


Years. 

Ships  arrived. 

Av.  time 

absent. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil 

Months 

Days. 

Bbls. 

mis. 

1842 

55 

41 

8 

1,973 

13.5 

1843      - 

70 

41 

13 

1,641 

124 

1844 

69 

43 

1,419 

293 

1845      - 

91 

43 

2i 

1,291 

387 

1846 

42 

41 

6 

1,350 

280 

1847      - 

52 

45 

12 

1,505 

219 

1848 

52 

41 

19 

1,202 

192 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  while  the  time  of  the  ships  ar- 
riving the  past  year  was  about  the  same  as  in  1843,  five  years  since, 
yet  the  quantity  of  oil  was  diminished  nearly  one-fourth. 

ATLANTIC  SPERM  FISHERY. 


Years. 

1842 
1843      - 
1844 
1845      - 
1846 
1847      - 
1848 


SMALL 

BARKS 

BRIGS, 

\ND    SCHOONEUS. 

ssels  arrived. 

Av.  time  absent. 

Sperm  Oii. 

WlidlcOil. 

Months. 

Days. 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

56 

13 

28 

280 

12 

-      55 

14 

20 

288 

25 

42 

12 



248 

38 

-      43 

13 

7 

238 

76 

48 

14 

7 

259 

14 

-      34 

15 

9 

228 

42 

31 

16 

21 

303 

18 

loved  in  this 

fishery 

have 

diminished 

more   tijan 

one-half  in  the  past  seven  years. 
9 
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RIGHT  WHALERS. 

SHIPS    ANB    BARKS    WHICH    CRUISE  MOST  OF  THE  TIME  F0B  RIGHT  WHALE  OIL,  AND 
DO     NOT    RETURN  THE  NEXT  YEAR  AFTER  THEY    SAIL. 


Years. 

Ships  arrived. 

Av.  time  absent.        Spprm  oil. 

Whale  oil. 

Months.  Days.                 Bbls. 

Bbls. 

1842      - 

- 

- 

74 

24      15                1,722 

422 

1843 

- 

^ 

90 

25      10                1,937 

422 

1844      - 

- 

- 

112 

25        9                2,059 

248 

1855 

- 

- 

101 

24      —                2,180 

196 

1846      - 

- 

- 

04 

30        2                2,034 

225 

1847 

- 

- 

150 

31        7                1,978 

195 

1848      - 

- 

- 

122 

33       2               2,187 

222 

STOCKS 

OF    WHALE 

AND    SPERM    OIL    ON     HAND. 

Sperm  oil.            Whale  oi'. 
Bills.                      Bbls. 

Whalebone. 
Lbs. 

January  1, 

1848 

- 

, 

-     5,690                29,170 

921,500 

1849 

9,590                20,600 

994,600 

JOURNAL  OF  DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

IMPORTANT    TO     GAS     CONSUMERS. 

l^From  the  Edinburgh  Witness. 

Important  Discovery — Hydro-Carbon"  Gas. — The  discovery  of 
this  new  mode  of  preparing  gas  is  now  attracting  very  general  atten- 
tion. It  is  prepared,  by  a  very  simple  process,  Irom  rosin,  or  tar, 
and  water  ;  and  is  said  to  possess  a  vast  superiority  over  coal  gas  in 
purity,  brilliancy,  and  economy,  whilst  it  can  be  prepared  at  little 
more  than  one-fifth  the  cost,  Mr.  While,  the  patentee,  and  his 
friends,  have,  we  learn,  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  simplifying  and 
improving  the  apparatus  for  generating  the  gas,  and  have  at  present  a 
beautiful  model  in  daily  operation  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hall 
&  Wilson,  Manchester,  which,  with  only  four  retorts,  each  three  feet 
long,  and  occupying  a  space  of  six  feet  by  four,  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing about  a  thousand  lights,  while  no  purification  is  required,  the  gas 
passing  at  once  pure  frora  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  means  requisite  for  the  preparation 
of  coal-gas.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  sulphurous 
vapors  emitted  by  coal-gas,  so  injurious  to  everything  bearing  a  fine 
polish ;  whilst  the  expense  is  calculated  not  to  exceed  from  Is.  to  Is. 
6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Amongst  other  experiments  tried  at 
Manchester  to  test  its  purity,  ground  glass,  which  was  said  to  be  im- 
mediately stained  on  touching  the  common  coal-gas,  used  in  the  town, 
came  out  of  Mr.  White's  as  pure  and  untarnished  as  ever  ;  and  a  sil- 
ver-plated jug  became  at  once  bronzed  on  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  town's  gas ;  whereas,  placed  in  Mr.  White's,  it  was  almost 
as  bright  as  before.  In  reference  to  its  properties,  a  letter  was  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  gas-consumers,  in  London,  from  a  gentleman  in 
Nottingham,  who  lately  had  an  apparatus  fitted  up  in  his  premises  for 
generating  it ;  and  after  two  months'  experience,  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"  I  find  the  light  still  clear,  brilliant,  and  free  from  any  unpleasant 
smell,  or  sulphurous  vapor.  My  men,  and  the  work-people  of  the 
parties  I  have  been  supplying  with  your  gas,  experience  no  disagreea- 
able  sensation,  headache,  smarting  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  which  is  a  o-reat 
rielief,  after  the  coal  gas.  It  is  very  cheap.  I  do  not  consider  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it  more  than  Is.  3d.,  or  Is.  4d.  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  (the  cost  of  the  coal-gas  to  the  community  in  Edinburgh,  is  6s. 
6d.  per  thousand  feet,)  as  the  rosin,  after  making  the  first  time,  con- 
denses in  the  cooling-box.  I  am  able  to  use  the  contents  of  the  box 
again,  by  adding  three  pounds  of  fresh  rosin  to  two  gallons  of  the  con- 
densed material,  and  still  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  gas,  I  have 
made,  on  an  average,  one  thousand  five  hiuidred  feet  per  night — about 
seventy-two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  since  the  apparatus  was  first 
put  up." 

At  the  same  meeting,  another  gentleman  pointed  out  the  mode  by 
which  parishes,  wards,  or  even  separate  streets,  or  single  establish- 
ments, might  be  advantageously  and  profitably  lighted  by  small  com- 
panies or  individuals  ;  and  explained  how  hydrogen  gas  from  water 
alone  might  be  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  where  heat  and  light 
is  required. 


BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

We  find  in  the  Keokuk  Dispatch  of  the  20th  ultimo  a  communica- 
tion from  S.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  principal  Engineer  of  the  Public  W,orks 
in  Iowa,  in  respect  to  building  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Keokuk.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  an  accomplished  Engi- 
neer :  and  the  opinion  and  estimates  of  such  an  individual  upon  this 
subject  at  the  present  time  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Bridge  over  the  Mississippi. — According  to  promise,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, I  give  you  a  plan  and  an  estimate  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Keokuk.  The  great  difficulty  in  sucn  a  work  is  to  find  a 
point  where  we  can  build  without  any  inconvenience  to  navigation, 
and  such  points  can  only  be  found  at  the  rapids,  where  navigation  is 
obliged  to  pursue  certain  fixed  channels  that  we  may  span  with  an  arch 
so  high  that  the  tallest  chimneys  of  the  loftiest  steamboat,  even  in 
high  water,  cannnot  by  any  possibility  interfere  with  the  work..  On 
the  lowev  chain  of  the  rapids,  at  the  upper  end  of  Keokuk,  is  the  best 
place  to  erect  a  bridge,  because  : — 1st.  We  have  a  good  solid  rock  to 
build  all  our  piers  on.  2d.  The  banks  or  cliffs  on  both  sides  rise 
about  160  feet  above  the  water,  and  therefore  a  bridge  from  bluff  to 
bluff  will  always  be  at  least  60  feet  above  the  tallest  chimney  of  boats. 
3d.  The  channels  pursued  by  navigation  are  easily  spanned  by  wood- 
en superstructure,  or  chain  bridges,  so  that  piers  would  be  no  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  even  in  high  water,  which  never  rises  more  than 
five  feet  on  the  chains,  and  boats  must  pursue  the  channel.  4th.  Stone 
for  piers  is  found  in  great  abundancp,  in  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  river.  It  is  maguesian  limestone,  and  isandstoiie  easily  worked, 
and  superior  for  strengtli  and  durability.  5lh.  A  bridge  crossing  at 
this  point  strikes  the  'divide,'  a  great  natural  highway  w^hich  is  now 
an  established  stage  mail  route  for  more  than  200  miles  west,  connect- 
ing at  Council  Bluffs  with  the  direct  emigrant  route  to  California,  and 
eastward  the  bridge  would  accommodate  the  general  direction  of  the 
Cumberland  road  extending  westward  in  a  straight  line. 

The  plan  I  would  recommend  is  simply  a  succession  of  stone  piers 
of  requisite  size,  each  160  feet  high,  all  connected  with  wooden  su- 
perstructure similar  to  that  erected  on  the  National  road  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  planned  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Buckingham.  The  piers  should  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  moving  ice,  and  long  enough,  measuring  up 
and  down  the  river,  to  admit  of  two  wagon  and  two  rail  road  tracks. 
Side  walks  should  be  erected  so  as  to  project  outside  of  the  piers. — 
Such  piers  would  then  be  sufficient  if  they  are  constructed  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  at  the  base,  and  forty  feet  at  the  top ;  thirty  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  ten  feet  thick  at  the  top. 

Estimate  of    Cost. 
33  stone  piers,  8960  perches  masonry  in  each 
pier  of  25  cubic  feet,  at   $7  a  p.,   $62,700 

for   each  pier, $2,069,760 

5000  feet    superstructure   at  $30  per    ft.  run       -         -  150,000 
Preparing  foundation  of  piers  and  superinten- 
ding work, 150,000 

Total  cost  of  the  work, $2,367,760 

The  ferries  on  the  Mississippi  are  often  interrupted  by  wind  and 
ice,  and  at  best  they  delay  travel  and  trade.  A  bridge  would  there- 
fore draw  in  the  business  of  hundreds  of  miles.  The  emigration  to 
the  west,  the  California  emigration,  and  the  droves  of  horses  and  beef 
cattle,  and  sheep,  would  seek  a  bridge  at  the  expense  of  several  days 
travel. 

To  secure  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  such  a  work  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  necessities  should  be  considered.  The  receipts  necessary 
to  justify  such  a  work,  would  at  first  be  inadequate,  but  a  few  years 
would  augment  them  to  a  great  surplus.  Let  me  add  an  estimate  of 
the  requisite  income  to  secure  8  per  cent,  annual  dividends  : 
Annual  repairs  on  superstructure  at  10  per  cent,  -  $15,000  00 
Annual  expense  of  toll  gatherers,  lights,  &c.,  &c.,  -  -  2,000  00 
Annual  dividends  on  the   investment  at  8  per 

cent, 189,580  00 

Gross   annual  income   required  to   secure  8  per 

cent-dividends,         -         -         -         -         -         -      -      206,580  00 

Gross  daily  income  necessary  to  secure  8  per 

cent, 566  00 

Gross  income  per  hour,  supposing  tolls  are  re- 
ceived only  for  twelve  hours  of  the  day,     -       -         -     -         46  00 
It  may  be  considered  impossible  to  realize  such  an  income,  but  I  fan- 
cy some  of  your  readers  who  best  understand  the  amount  of  crossing 
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which  now  exists,  and  would  accumulate  if  such  a  bridge  were  made, 
will  demonstrate  the  early  prospect  of  realizing  such  an  income. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  S.  CURTIS. 


COMPEESSED  AIR  LOCOMOTION  ON  COMMON  ROADS. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  says  that  a  third  trial  was  made  a  short 
lime  ago  for  testing  the  capabilities  of  Baron  Von  Rathen's  compres- 
sed air  locomotive  lor  working  the  air  expansively  and  which  operat- 
ed very  well  although  there  w-as  one  or  two  leaks  which  subtracted 
somewhat  from  the  real  power. — As  it  was,  however,  the  carriage, 
weighing  3  tons,  and  carrying  from  25  to  30  persons,  started  in  good 
style,  and  kept  pace  with  former  experiments,  as  to  time  and  distance  : 
the  motion  was  very  regular,  and  the  machinery  stood  well — the  only 
casualty  being  the  above  leakage.  The  patentee  considers  he  has  now 
completely  solved  the  problem  of  the  practicability  of  employing 
compressed  air  in  locomation,  and  regulating  it  as  to  distance,  speed, 
load,  nature  of  road,  &c. — on  which,  with  the  greater  or  less  per- 
fection in  the  construction  of  the  machinery,  its  success,  of  course, 
depends.  He  is  prepared  to  show  to  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
he  can  embody  sufficient  power  in  this  model  air-carriage  to  carry  4J 
tons,  including  carriage,  10  miles  in  one  hour  on  common  roads,  or  a 
train  of  45  tons  in  the  same  time  the  same  distance  on  a  railroad  ;  but 
if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  on  the  latter,  he  contends  that  the  sys- 
tem would  effect  a  saving  of  75  per  cent  over  the  steam  locomotive. 


MANUFACTURE    OF    LINEN  FABRICS  BY   STEAM. 

New    Inventions. — A  London  letter  of  the  31st  August,  publish 
ed  in  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  has  the  following  items : 

A  valuable  invention  has  been  made  in  Belgium.  It  is  destined  to 
effect  as  great  a  reform  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloths  as  the  steam 
loom  has  made  in  that  of  wollens.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  steam  loom 
for  linen  frabrics.  All  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  manufac- 
turers have  been  tested  to  invent  a  machine  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  fa- 
brics have  been  uniformly  so  poor  that  the  machines  have  been  thrown 
away  and  mannual  labor  again  resorted  to.  The  difficulty  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  scientific  skill  of  a  Belgian  engineer.  A  model  of  his 
machine,  with  specimens  of  the  fabrics,  has  been  exhibited  at  the  fair 
at  Ghent.  The  cloths  are  said  to  rival  in  firmness,  fineness  and 
smoothness,  the  best  of  those  made  by  hand.  If,  on  farther  trial,  i(  shall 
be  found  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  a  revolution  will  doubtless  be 
effected  in  the  linen  industry  of  Belgium,  which  wall  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  one  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Flanders  living,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  the  profits  of  that 
industry. 
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LEWIS'  PANORAMA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

A  painting,  and  panoramic  representation  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  have  recently  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Henry  Lewis,  of  this  city. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  representing  the  river 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Falls,  and  the  other,  the  lower  section.  The 
length  of  the  picture  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  is  825  yards  ;  and  of 
the  lower,  500;  whole  length,  1,325  yards,  by  12  feet  in  highth. 
This  is  ths  largest  picture,  we  imagine,  that  has  ever  been  painted. 
We  are  informed  that  Banvard's  celebrated  painting  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, is  only  440  j-ards  in  length;  Stockwell's,  about  625  yards  ;  and 
Pomarede's  about  the  same  in  length  as  Stockwell's.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  idea  of  painting  the  Mississippi  river  for  panoramic  exhi- 
bition was  conceived  first  by  Mr,  Lewis,  and  by  him  suggested  to 
Banvard,  who,  according  to  report,  has  already  realized  a  large  fortune 
from  the  exhibition  of  his  work.  Mr.  Lewis,  like  most  men  of  geni- 
us, has  had  difficulties  and  disappointments  to  contend  \vith.  In  a 
communication  to  us,  he  says  :  "I  became  connected  with  Mr.  Stock- 
well  in  an  agreement  to  paint  this  subject.  Pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  the  work,  finally 
broke  our  connexion."  Subsequently  he  formed  connexion  with  Mr. 
Pomarede,  and  this  was  also  dissolved.  '-Finally,"  he  says,  "I  started 
alone,  in  the  month  of  May,  1848,  to  sketch  the  river.  I  had  been 
up,  the  tw^o  summers  previous,  reconoitering  the  country,  and  making 
drawings  from  Fort  Snelling  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  exploring  the 
tributaries  that  empty  into  the  Mississippi  between  these  two  points. 
I  commenced  painting  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  finished  the  pan- 
orama of  the  upper  river  by  the  20th  of  June  ;  that  of  the  lower  river  was 
finished  in  September,  I  made  the  sketches  from  a  small  boat  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  forty-eight  days  in  the  trip." 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Lewis  is  self-instructed.  He  came  to  St.  Louis 
about  thirteen  years  ago — a  youth,  and  a  mechanic.  He  has  recently 
departed  on  a  tour  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  genius  and 
enterprise ;  and  we  think  he  cannot  fail  to  realiz-e  a  most  brilliant  re- 
ward. 

Owing  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  to  be 
observed  in  producing  works  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  venture  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  design,  or  the  correctness  with 
Avhich  the  author  has  executed  the  details  of  this  painting.  We  went 
to  see  it  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  are  wont  to  ramble  through  the 
living  forest,  and  beside  the  flowing  river — with  a  heart  open  to  re- 
ceive the  delightful  impressions  which  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of 
nature  never  fail  to  impart  to  those  who  worship  at  her  shrine  ;  and 
we  can  say  with  truth,  that  we  never  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  from  the  exhibition  of  any  work  of  art  that  M'ehave  witnessed. 


THE 
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ART.  I.-PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CONVENTION  AT  SAINT  LOUIS. 


Apprehensive  tliat  some  of  our  readers  may  liave  become  weary  of 
this  topic,  we  beg  to  state  the  reasons  why,  ior  several  months  jJast. 
we  have  devoted  so  large  a  portion  oi'the  IVesieTU  Journal  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Meeting,  as  it  did,  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  editors,  and  coming  within  the  scope  and 
design  of  their  labors,  they  deemed  it  to  be  tlieir  duty  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  this  great  project  all  the  aid  in  their  ])ower.  And  believ- 
ing that  the  measure  was  too  vast,  and  iinj)ortant  in  all  its  bearings 
and  consequences  to  be  left  solely  to  the  management  and  direction  of 
statesmen  and  politicians  ;  and,  that  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to 
take  any  definate  action  in  respect  to  it  without  an  expression  of  the 
people  in  its  favor,  we  suggested  the  assembling  of  a  Convention  at 
some  place  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  ior  Ihe  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  sense  of  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  Union,  in  re- 
spect to  the  policy  of  undertaking  the  work.*  But  our  suggestions 
in  regard  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  re- 
ceiving no  favor  irom  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States,  a  few  enter- 
prising citizens  of  St.  Louis  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  a 
Convention  in  this  cily,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1849. 

The  proposition  for  a  national  Cimvention  having  originated  with 
us,  it  was  our  duty  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  our  jiages  to  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  and  arguments  relating  lo  the  subject  proposed  for 
consideration.  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  have  now  become 
historical  facts:  and  as  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  events  which 
is. destined  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  annals  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi — not  to  say  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — we  could 
not  consistently  omit  to  record  the  principal  facts  connected  with  its 
deliberations  and  proceedings. 

The  Convention   was  designed  to  be  purely  national  in  all  its  as- 

•See  the  April  inimber  of  the  Western  Journal,  pngr  21(.i. 
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pects,  and  bearings;  and  this  was  the  leading  idea  of  those  who  de- 
voted their  lime  and  labor  towards  getting  it  up.  This  was  a  new- 
principle  of  action  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  one  not  easily  comprehended,  especially  by  politicians,  who  found 
it  very  difficult  to  seperate  the  idea  of  a  Convention,  from  an  assembly 
called  for  political  purposes.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
strong  national  sentiment  prevailed,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
delegates  were  resolved  to  look  alone  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
the  Convention,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  how  soon  this  national 
sentiment  pervaded  fhe  entire  body. 

In  contemplating  the  glorious  consequences  of  the  great  enterprise, 
local  prejudices,  and  local  interests  were  forgotten ;  whigs  and  demo- 
crats stood  side  by  side  and  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  the  same  pro- 
positions :  there  was  a  fusion  of  every  feeling,  of  every  sentiment 
into  one — and  that  one  was  American. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  S.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  from 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  made  the  following  report  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  is,  in  its  spirit  and  object, 
strictly  national,  having  no  party,  no  sectional,  no  local  interests  to 
serve  or  promote,  but  having  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
trunk  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  California,  with  a  branch  road 
to  Oregon,  from  such  point  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  States,  as  may  be  found  from  examination  and  surveys,  to 
be  most  eligible  and  convenient,  with  reference  to  the  existing  and 
prospective  state  of  the  country,  and  the  population  and  convenience 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  that  it  should  be  diligently  prosecuted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  various  lines  of  railway,  now  either  complete 
or  under  process  of  construction,  from  Savannah,  Charleston,  Rich- 
mond, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  tending  to,  and 
connecting  with  the  Mississippi  valley,  are  only  parts  of  the  great 
whole,  which  the  general  government  is  asked  to  consummate  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Pacific  railway  ;  and  that  these  eastern  connections 
i^ow  being  prepared  for  it  by  uniting  all  interests,  guarantee  the  per-r 
feet  nationality  of  this  work. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  as  an  important  means,  as  necessary  and  prelim- 
inary to  the  construction  of  such  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
American  Congress,  immediately  upon  its  assembling  together,  to  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts,  from  the  western 
confines  of  our  western  States  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  these  posts 
should  be  established  numerously,  in  all  proper  places,  not  far  distant 
from  each  other ;  and  that  civilized  and  productive  settlements  should 
be  encouraged  around  them,  by  liberal  sales  or  grants  of  the  public 
lands  ;  by  extending  ample  protection  to  the  settlers,  and  to  the  trans- 
port of  their  stores  and  merchandize,  &c.,  &c.  :  so  that  by  these  means 
full  opportunities  may  be  afforded  to  our  Topographical  Engineers  for 
the   immediate    reconnoissance  and    survey   of    our   vast    possessions. 
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reaching  to  the  Pacific,  and  one  or  more  practical  roads,  with  facilities 
of  travel,  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens,  across  our  own  terri- 
tories from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  construct,  or  authorize  the  construction,  of  a  national  line  of 
Telegraph  along  the  route,  which  may  be  determined  upon  by  national 
authority  for  the  great  railway  to  the  Pacific, 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
this  convention,  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  urging  their  co-operations  in  procuring  such  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
this  Convention.'' 

When  these  resolutions  had  been  read,  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson, 

of  Indiana,  after  an  address  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  offered  the 

follong  resolutions  in  lieu  of  those  reported  by  the  committee  : 
^'■Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this   Convention  it  is  the   duty 

of  the    General   Government  to   provide,  at  an  early  period,  for  the 

construction   of  a   Central  National   Railroad  from  the  valley  of  the 

Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
^•Resolved,  That  in  the   opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  grand  Trunk, 

Railroad,  with  Branches  to  St.   Louis,  Memphis   and  Chicago,  would 

be  such  a  central  and  national  one. 
^^ Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  communicate   to   the 

Convention  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to 

request  the  concurrence  of  said  Convention  therein." 

These  resolutions  were  finally  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
It  will  be  perceived,  ihat,-  although  the  Convention  refrained  from 

expressing  any  opinion  upon  many  important  questions  which  must 
necessarily  arise  in  adjusting  the  details  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  road,  yet,  it  went  as  far  perhaps,  as  it  was  proper 
for  it  to  proceed  under  the  circumstances.  Two  important  points  have 
been  attained:  first,  an  emphatic  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  by  Congress  :  and  second,  an  agreement  in  res- 
pect to  the  branches.  It  cannot  be  disguised  however,  that  much  dffi- 
culty  yet  remains  in  respect  to  the  latter.  There  is  a  large  and  respec- 
table portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union  that  hold  the  opinion  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  construct  public  works  within  the  limits  of 
the  States.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  Convention:  and  after  the  fore- 
going resolutions  were  adopted,  they  asked,  that,  Mr.  Thompson  should 
explain  the  second  resolution,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  construed 
as  asserting  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  construct  the 
branches  within  the  States  through  which  they  may  pass.  In  conse- 
quence whereof  the  following  explanation  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention, and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  journal. 

"Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  in  explanation  of  the  second  resolution 
offered  by  him  on  yesterday,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  said — 
that  in  preparing  that  resolution,  it  was  his  especial  and  earnest  de- 
sign so  to  frame  it,  as  to  express  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  General  Government  over  internal  improvements  within  the 
States  ;  neither  to  affirm  or  disaffirm  that  power.     His  sole  object,  by 
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avoiding  that  question,  was  to  present  to  the  Convention  a  proposition 
upon  whicli  every  member  of  the  Convention,  of  whatever  political 
party,  might  stand  in  perfect  union  and  harmony.  He  intended 
simply  to  assert  that  the  General  Government  had  power  to  construct 
the  main  trunk  of  the  road,  and  that  the  question  as  to  the  manner  of 
tonstructing  the  branches,  whether  by  the  donation  of  lands  or  by  the 
States  themselves,  should  be  left  open  for  the  final  determination  of 
Congress." 

The  followiug  resolutions,  being  the  substance  of  the  4th  and  5th 
resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  on  resolutions,  were  offered  by 
Judge  Treat  of  Mo.,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

"4.  Resolved,  That,  as  an  important  means,  as  necessary  and  prelim- 
inary in  the  construction  of  such  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
American  Congress,  immediately  upon  its  assembling  together,  to  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  military  post,  from  the  western 
confines  of  our  Western  States  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  thrt  these  post 
should  be  established  numerously,  in  all  proper  places,  not  far  distant 
from  each  other  ;  and  that  civilized  and  productive  settlements  should 
be  encouraged  around  them,  by  liberal  sales  or  grants  of  the  public 
lands  ;  by  extending  ample  protection  to  the  settlers,  and  to  the  trans- 
port of  their  stores  and  merchandize,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memoraliz- 
ed  to  construct,  or  authorize  the  construction,  of  a  National  Line  of 
Telegraph  along  the  route  which  may  be  determined  upon  by  national 
authority  for  the  great  Railway  to  the  Pacific.  Said  line  of  Telegraph 
to  be  constructed  in  connexion  wilh  the  Military  post  named  in  the 
preceding  resolution,  and  to  be  pushed  to  completion  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  all  the  details  of  the  proceedings  :  we 
aim  simply  to  record  such  portions  thereof  as  bear  immediately  upon  the 
main  subject,  and,  which  received  the  affirmative  action  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Fifty  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Memphis,  on  the  23d  Oct.,  1849.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  :  and  finally,  the  following  resolution  offered  by  J.  Lough- 
borough, of  Mo.,  havingbeen  adopted,  the  Convention  adjourned  on  the 
fourth  day,  amidst  the  hearty  cheering  of  the  delegates  and  spectatorf, 

"  Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourn  it  will  adjourn  to 
Te-assemble  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April 
next  :  that  we  hereby  invite  our  brethren  who  will  assemble  at  the 
city  of  Memphis,  on  Monday  next ,  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution  ;  and 
that  the  committee  upon  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
be  hereby  instructed  to  appeal  to  every  State,  county,  city  and  town 
of  the  whole  glorious  Confederacy,  to  send  up  a  delegation  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  will  of  the  American  people." 

When  we  contemplate  the  object  of  this  Convention,  the  conse- 
quences that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  consummation  of  that 
<&bject,  the  truly  American  feeling  whicli  pervaded  the  heart  of  every 
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delegate,  especially  towards  the  close  of  their  deliberations,  we  expe- 
rience emotions  of  profound  gratification. 

We  have  ever  possessed  the  most  perfect  and  abiding'  faith  in  the 
permanency  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  in  the  undivided  and  indivvsable 
destiny  of  every  member  of  the  confederation ;  and  were  delighted 
that,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  such  as  entertained  doubts  in  res- 
pect to  the  stability  of  the  Union,  to  see  and  feel,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing local  jealousies  and  party  strifes  are  permitted  to  mar  the  social  har- 
mony, yet,  that,  when  great  subjects  touching  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
the  nation  are  presented  for  deliberation,  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  forget  their  petty  quarrels,  and  like  brothers  who  have  fallen 
out  at  play,  join  heart  and  hand,  in  a  common  cause. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Convention  has  been  a  refreshing  season  ;  a 
season  of  sympathy  and  of  fraternization  of  the  inhabtants  of  this 
great  valley;  and  if  the  object  for  which  the  Convention  was  called, 
should  never  be  consummated,  yet  we  believe  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region ; 
it  will  serve  to  extend  and  establish  their  sympathies,  encourage  them 
to  place  more  reliance  upon  their  own  great  resources,  incite  a  spirit 
of  honorable  emulation  between  different  sections,  and,  finally,  cause 
them  to  abandon  the  party  strifes  that  have  so  long  disturbed  the  social 
harmony  and  delayed  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

But,  if,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  a  railroad  should  be  constructed  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  then  this  Convention  will  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  a  work  calculated  to  produce  a  more  exten- 
sive and  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
than  any  that  has  ever  been  achieved  by  man ;  and  though  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe  must  be  benefited  by  it  in  the  end,  yet  the 
first  fruits  of  the  work  will  enure  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
The  commencement  of  the  work,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its 
completion,  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  West,  that  will  astonish  the  world  — even  in  this  age  of  wonders. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  mighty  work  can  be  com- 
menced; and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  who 
,  feels  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  propogate  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of 
concession,  and  of  harmony  that  governed  the  late  convention  in  its  delib- 
erations—LET  MEETINGS  BE  CALLED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY, 
CITY,  AND  TOWN  OF  THE  UNION,  TO  RATIFY  AND  RE- 
SPOND TO  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CON- 
VENTION—AND TO  URGE  UPON  CONGRESS  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  UPON  THE  SUBJECT. 
Do  this,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April  next;  for  before  that  time,  Congress  will 
have  done  all  it  could,  or  ought  to  do  in  the  premises. 
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With  its  present  resources,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  conduct  a  Geological  survey  on  a 
scale  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  still  struggling  with  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  all 
new  settlements,  with  little  surplus  beyond  that  necessary  for  their 
own  subsistence,  find  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  if  not  oppressive  at 
least  very  inconvenient  to  meet.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  this 
condition  of  things  can  be  removed.  Our  present  population  is  prob- 
ably about  500  thousand  ;  if  these  were  as  comfortably  established  in 
their  homes  as  the  average  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  or  middle 
states,  they  would  not  be  able  still  to  meet  such  increased  demands 
upon  them  even  for  an  object  of  such  pressing  public  good.  But  such 
is  not  the  case;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  there  are  demands, 
immediate,  local  and  individual,  that,  with  the  most  liberal  minded  must 
take  precedence  of  those  of  a  more  general  character.  Roads  must  be 
opened  for  convenience,  and  for  the  transportation  of  whatever  sur- 
plus produce  they  may  have,  to  market.  School  houses  erected  and 
education  provided  for;  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life  not  within 
the  range  of  domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  bought.  Ploughs,  hoes, 
and  other  agricuUural  implements  are  indispensible,  &c.,  &c.  These 
are  imperative  wants  that  have  first  to  be  attended  to.  If  our  pres- 
ent population  were  condensed  as  they  are  in  the  eastern  or  middle 
states,  we  might  expect  them  provided  for,  in  a  few  years  and  the  peo- 
ple prepared  to  meet  demands  upon  them  for  objects  of  a  more  gener- 
al character.  But  they  would  have  to  bear  a  ratio  to  the  means  the 
people  have  to  meet  them  even  then.  By  the  last  census  Massachu- 
setts had  an  average  population  of  more  than  101  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  Connecticut  65,  New  York  nearly  53,  whilst  Missouri  had 
but  five  and  seven  tenths  and  now  probably  about  seven.  Those  old- 
er rmd  more  wealthy  states  might  well  undertake  geological  surveys, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  from  iheir  own  resources,  but  it  would  be 
oppressive  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  to  follow  the  example. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  should  unfortunately,  leave 
this  matter  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  with  the  expectation  that  their 
knowledo-e  of  its  importance  and  their  public  spirit  will  induce  them  to 

•Several  typographical  errors,  both  in  terms  and  punctuation,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Dr.  King's  article  published  in  the  last  number.  For  which  we  can  of- 
fer no  other  apology  than  that  of  our  intense  engagements,  and  the  hurry  with 
which  that  number  was  printed.     Some  of  these  errors  run  through  the  whole 

edition others  were  detected  and  corrected  after  a  part  had  been  printed.     The 

reader  will  please  make  the  following  corrections — At  page  20  line  46  {orprocraa- 
tiny  read  procrastinating — at  page  25  line  18  for  tunslale  read  tungstate.  Errors 
will  be  discovered  in  spelling  the  names  of  several  other  minerals,  several  words 
are  omitted  in  the  sentence  ending  in  the  1st  line  of  page  25.  The  punctuation  at 
page  21  is  particularly  defective.  Editors. 
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undertake  it,  unaided,  they  will  inevitably,  begreviously  disappointed. 
We  do  not  believe  that  its  warmest  friend,  could  expect  or  desire  the 
attempt  to  be  made  at  this  or  any  reasonable  remote  period.  It  would 
unquestionably  result  in  the  most  painful  disappointment,  and  probably 
retard  rather  than  hasten  its  ultimate  accomplishment.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri are  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  and  they  will  freely  do  all 
they  can  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do,  to  accomplish  it,  but  they  are 
too  well  aware  of  their  situation  and  capacity,  to  commit  so  great  an 
act  of  indiscretion,  as  to  undertake  it  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  government.  But  Missouri  expects  and  she  has,  to  use  the 
mildest  expression:  reasonable  grounds  to  expect,  that  the  intelligence 
of  Congress  will  not  leave  her  in  such  a  predicament.  She  has  reason 
to  expect  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  interests,  pe- 
cuniary and  national,  sufficient  to  insure  its  ready  co-operation. 

But  she  has  even  more,  she  has  justice,  even  handed  justice,  the 
common  rights  which  operate  between  man  and  man  to  cause  her  to 
expect  a  favorable  response  to  her  memorial.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  yet  holds  two  thirds  of  all  the  lands  in  this  state.  From 
these  Missouri  derives  not  one  cent  of  revenue.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  this  survey  without  including  these  lands,  and  they  are  or  at  least 
a  large  part  of  them,  the  very  portion  that  will  be  most  benefitted 
by  it.  Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  refuse  its  aid,  where  it  is 
so  greatly  interested,  and  turn  with  indiiTerence  from  the  consideration 
of  the  means  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  important 
states  of  the  Union  ?  Refuse  a  pittance  that  would  be  unfelt,  and 
which  would  be  appropriated  to  objects  of  such  great  state  and 
national  importance  ?  If  the  lands  of  this  state  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
her  own  citizens,  and  consequently  subject  to  become  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  her  treasury,  self  respect  would  forbid  an  appeal  to  any  other 
quarter,  for  co-operation  or  assistance.  Her  citizens  would  gladly 
make  known  her  resources  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  states,  and 
feel  a  just  pride  in  the  addition,  which  they  believe  their  development 
will  make,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Science  and  art  of  the 
highest  grade  would  be  invoked  and  no  state  wou!d  be  classed  before 
her  in  the  liberality  of  her  views  or  expendimres.  But  what  can  it  be 
expected  of  her  in  her  present  situation  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  hope 
that  she  will  tax  her  own  citizens  for  this  purpose  when  they  havealready 
and  comparatively  recently,  paid  into  the  treasury  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,*  for  the  lands  they  have  bought  of  the  United  States. 
Must  these  hardy  adventurers  be  required  to  contribute  still  more  for 
the  public  benefit  or  forego  the  advantages  that  science  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  resources  of  their  state  would  give  them?  If  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  allow  her  lands  to  be  taxed  as 
Missouri  taxes  the  property  of  her  citizens,  or  even  at  the  price  they 
are  held  as  public  land,  no  assistance  we  are  satisfied  would  be  asked 
by  our  Legislature.  The  public  lands  of  this  state  amount  to  more 
than  29,700,000  acres,  these  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre  is  more  than  37,000,000  of  dollars,  which  at  the  moderate  taxa- 
tion of  16  2-3  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  the  present  state  tax 

•See  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  12,  13th  Cong.  2d  session. 
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would  give  49,5(X)  dollars  per  annum.  This  sum  added  to  tlie  present 
resources  ol"  the  slate  would  enable  Missouri  to  conduct  a  geological 
survey  on  a  scale,  inferior  to  no  otlier  state  of  the  Union. 

Tliis  train  of  reasoning  is  not,  however  indulged  in,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  United  States  will  change  its  present  policy  on  this 
subject.  We  have  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  public  land  States  and  tlie  General  Government.  But  it 
is  a  legitimate  argument  for  showing  the  mutual  interest  that  the  national 
Government  has  in  this  matter,  and  the  riglit  Missouri  has  to  expect 
its  co-operation.  The  question,  indeed,  seems  so  plain,  that  we  are  not 
sure  if  we  have  not  weakened,  rather  than  strengthened  it,  by  what 
we  jiave  already  said.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  much  acquaintance 
with  law,  but  wc  do  affect  to  have  some  of  common  justice.  If  a 
propietor  in  part  of  a  piece  of  property  should  refuse  to  join  in  its  im- 
jjrovement,  when  periectly  able,  and  requested  to  do  so  by  the  co-pro- 
prietor, and  which  improvement  would  be  very  important  to  one,  and 
mutually  advantageous  to  both,  he  might  not  be  subject  to  an  action  at 
law,  but  he  certainly  would  commit  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  as  well 
as  folly.  A  parallel  action  on  the  jiart  of  a  government  whose  inter- 
ests are  both  special  and  general ;  who  should  as  cordially  promote  the 
prosperity  of  Missouri  as  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  would,  if 
possible,  "be  something  worse. 

This  is  not  a  new  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  By  its 
own  repeated  action  it  has  declared  the  propriety  of  such  surveys. 
Lewis  and  Clark's,  Pike  and  Long's  expeditions,  formerly,  and  more 
recently,  'the  explorations  of  Nicolet,  Fremont,  Emory,  and  others, 
thouo-h  mixed  up  with  other  matters,  were  more  or   less  geological. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  physical  character  of  the  earth,  or  to 
its  natural  productions,  belongs  to,  or  is  intimately  associated  with, 
geology.  Its  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  its  rivers,  seas,  and  cli- 
jnate,  as  well  as  its  rocks  and  minerals,  come  within  its  range.  And 
even  animated  nature,  living  and  extinct,  tells  a  tale  that  must  not  be 
unheard  by  the  faithful  historian  of  (he  earth.  These  enterprising  and 
scientific  explorers  have  contributed  almost  as  much  to  our  geologic;.] 
as  geographical  knowledge  of  the  regions  Ihey  traversed.  The  cxplo- 
rino-  expedition  under  Capt.  Wilkes  carried  with  it  a  corps  of  scientific 
men,  who  returned  laden  with  nature's  novelties,  and  a  rich  store  of 
knowledge  relating  to  geology  and  natural  history.  All  of  these  ori- 
ginated in,  or  were  approved  by  Congress  ;  and  by  its  authority,  the 
result  of  their  labors  have  been  presented  to  the  world. 

But  the  action  of  Congi-ess  has  been  even  more  specific  than  this. 
It  has  ordered  several  explorations  specially  and  distinctly  geological, 
for  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  certain  portions  of 
the  public  domain.  It  has  appropriated  the  public  funds  freely  and 
liberally  for  them,  and  the  public  has  approved  its  course.  The  only 
novelty  in  the  memorial  of  our  Legislature,  the  only  difference  asked 
in  the  action  of  Congress,  from  what  has  been  done  m  these  cases,  is 
that  lands  not  money  should  be  appropriated,  and  that  the  survey 
shall  be  confided  to  the  State.  This  difference  is  important ;  it  saves 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  ;  it  will  be  equally,  perhaps  more  eco- 
noraicaly,  and  it  will  give  a  greater  breadth  of  scientific  invest igatiois 
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to  tlie  survey.  It  is  therefore  an  improvement  and  more  worthy  the 
support  of  the  National  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  lands  asked  for  by  the  memorial  have  a  value, 
but  the  realization  of  that  value  by  the  general  Government  will, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  very  remote.  It  is  probable  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  locations  made  by  the  surveys  would  be  in  the 
mineral  region,  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  now  in  least  demand  ; 
it  is  therefore  an  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  more  advantageous 
than  is  generally  made  by  Congress,  They  are  most  commonly  given 
for  objects  of  internal  improvements,  passing  through  lands  being 
settled  more  rapidly  ;  and  from  which  Government  might  soon  expect 
to  realize  a  return  without  adventitious  excitement. 

Although  the  writer  has  given  himself  considerable  trouble,  both 
here  and  in  Washington  City,  to  ascertain  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  in  its  several  geological  surveys,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  data,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  perfect  state- 
ment of  it.  An  approximation  however,  sufficiently  near  for  compar- 
ing it,  and  its  results  with  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  Missouri, 
can  be  made  from  published  documents. 

We  pass  over  the  first  small  appropriation  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, expended  by  Mr.  Featherstonehaugh,  of  which  the  mildest  thing 
that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  was  money  thrown  away,  and  take  up  the 
survey  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  of  the  mineral  region  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1839.  No  regular  appropriation  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  that  survey ;  at  least  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find  one, 
and  no  statement  of  its  cost  accompanies  the  report.  It  was  published 
by  order  of  Congress,  without  the  plates,  in  1840,  and  republished  by 
the  same  authority,  in  a  larger  edition,  with  them,  in  1844.  Its  cost, 
including  publication,  was  variously  estimated  in  Washington  by  those 
most  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  at  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.     We  think  it  can  be  safely  put  at  the  former  sum. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  geological  survey  of  the  copper  region 
of  lake  Superior,  was  made  in  the  General  Appropriation  bill,  approved 
June  17th,  1844,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1845,  and  was 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  A  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
was  made  with  the  lamented  Dr.  Houghton,  State  geologist  of  Michi- 
gan. 

No  appropriation  seems  to  have  been  made  for  1846  ;  but  for  the  year 

1847,  a  further  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated;  and  for 

1848,  another  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  "for  sur- 
veying the  copper  regions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  with 
reference  to  mines  and  minerals  ;"  and  in  1848,  "for  compensation  of 
geologists,  assistant  geologists,  laborers,  packmen,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses attending  the  geological  examination  and  survey  of  the  mineral 
lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  including  the  amount  requir- 
ed for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1848."     Another  appropriation  of  forty  thousand  dollars.* 

Thew'hole,  including  the  estimated  cost  of  Dr.  Owen's  first  survey, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  No  appropri- 
ation was  asked  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  on  the   1st   of 

•General  Appropriation  Bill,  approved  August  12,  1848. 
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July,  1849,  as  the  several  persons  to  whom  these  surveys  were  conlTnit- 
ted,  were  instrueted  to  bring  their  operations  to  a  close  during  the 
past  season.  This,  however,  it  is  believed  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  another  appropriation  will  have  to 
be  made  at  the  next  session.  The  working  up  of  the  materials  collect- 
ed into  a  full  report,  the  analysis  of  the  ores,  preparation  of  maps, 
drawings,  &c.,  together  with  the  final  publication,  is  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided for  ;  and  for  these,  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  we  pre- 
sume, will  have  to  be  expended. 

This  will  make  the  total  of  what  has  been,  and  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  geological  surveys  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  in  money. 

Until  the  reports  shall  have  been  completed  and  published,  it  cannot 
be  said  what  may  be  the  total  area  embraced  in  these  several  surveys; 
but  as  an  approximation,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  without  intending  to  institute 
any  invidious  comparison,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  it  as  our  firm 
conviction  that  it  does  not  equal  the  mineral  region  of  this  State  in  the 
value  of  its  mineral  resources,  nor  in  the  variety  of  its  minerals,  if  it 
does  even  in  extent. 

The  State  of  Missouri  asks  Congress  to  appropriate  or  donate  her, 
in  aid  of  her  proposed  survey,  an  amount  oi^ public  lands,  equal  to  one 
township  in  each  land  office  district,  which,  as  there  are  eight  land  dis- 
tricts, would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  ;  and  this,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  would  amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars,  being  only  five  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  more  than  the 
estimated  amount  that  will  be  required  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
surveys  in  the  four  other  States  just  mentioned. 

This  naked  comparison  does  not  however  do  justice  to  Missouri. 
Independent  of  her  much  greater  area,  the  manner  in  which  this  sur- 
vey will  be  conducted  by  this  state,  will  be,  we  apprehend,  on  a  much 
broader  scientific  basis,  more  deliberate  and  minute  in  its  investigations, 
and  therefore  of  more  practical  importance  than  those  which  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  Geologists.  We  disclaim  any  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  abilities  or  industry  of  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  this 
distinguished  position,  or  any  doubt  but  that  their  reports  will  add  to 
the  reputation  they  already  enjoy.  The  difference  that  we  anticipate, 
results  from  the  different  objects  the  two  governments  will  have  in 
view,  in  such  surveys.  With  the  United  States  Government,  the  pri- 
mary object  is  to  learn  the  extent  and  character  of  the  minerals  and 
mineral  lands,  as  is  evident  from  the  acts  authorizing  the  surveys  ;  all 
other  information  is  necessarily  incidental  or  secondary.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  a  properly  conducted  state  survey.  From  natural  causes 
Missouri  may  be  an  exception,  but  generally  the  agricultural,  zoological, 
botanical  and  physical  character  of  the  country,  takes  precedence  of  its 
mineral  resources  properly  speaking.  A  survey  of  Missouri  will 
therefore  not  be  merely  a  description  of  its  mines,  or  raetallurgic  ca- 
pacities, as  is  principally  to  be  expected  from  the  U.  S.  surveys,  but 
will  embrace,  if  properly  conducted,  every  thing  relating  te  its  natural 
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history,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  capabilities.  Such 
was  the  case  with  New  York,  and  such  we  presume  will  be  the  case 
with  the  surveys  of  the  states  that  have  been  since  commenced.  This 
is  more  especially  necessarj'^  in  a  new  country,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  it,  without  knowing  something  of  its  char- 
acter and  natural  productions,  as  well  as  the  etfects  of  cultivation  and 
civilization  upon  it.  The  natural  history  and  physical  qualities  of  a 
country,  indicate  its  capabilities  of  being  made  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  civilized  man,  and  the  difficulties  he  may  anticipate  in  causing  it  to 
contribute  to  his  necessities  or  luxuries.  Three  fifths  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  may  be  considered  as  purely  agricultural  in  its  character, 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths,  probably  equal  in  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, to  the  average  of  the  New  England  states.  To  make  the  mineral 
resources  of  such  a  country  the  paramount  object  of  investigation, 
would  be  to  neglect  many  of  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  complete 
geological  survey. 

It  is  true  that  the  most  of  the  arguments  used  by  us  in  favor  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  to  Congress  have  been  based  upon  the  sup- 
posed mineral  resources  of  the  state  ;  but  this  has  not  been  from  not 
having  a  due  appreciation  of  the  advantages  its  other  interests  will  de- 
rive from  this  survey.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these  articles  are 
not  written  to  convince  our  own  citizens  of  the  benefits  they  may  ex- 
pect from  such  a  survey,  this  it  is  hoped  and  believed  would  be  su- 
perfluous ;  but  to  show  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
promoted,  by  an  act  of  common  justice  to  Missouri.  Our  agricultu- 
ral capacities  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  other  western  slates 
of  the  same  latitude:  although  experience  teaches  us  thai  such  sur- 
veys are  highly  advantageous  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  it  is  not  certain 
that  in  this  state  it  would  increase  very  much  the  rate  of  sales  of  the 
public  land.  The  increase  which  it  would  undoubtedly  cause,  in  the 
produce  of  the  acres  under  cultivation,  would  be  a  national  benefit, 
but  this  is  an  argument  that  can  be  used  with  equal  force  by  every 
public  land  state.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  therel'ore  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  above  referred  to, but  it  is  a  proper  occasion  to 
state  that  so  far  from  being  forgotten,  they  are  considered  to  be  amongst 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  survey  to  the  state. 

This  is  a  favorable  occasion  to  call  attention  to  two  other  mineral 
productions,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  found 
throughout  what  we  have  designated  the  agricultural  portion.  We 
refer  to  salt  and  coal.  In  our  former  article  we  indicated  the  demar- 
cation between  the  two  great  geological,  or  rather  economical  divisions 
of  the  state.  Salt  springs  burst  forth  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
line,  with  an  uniformity  of  position  and  character  sufficient  to  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  indeed  reasoning  upon  geological  prin- 
ciples, we  might  say  certain,  that  they  belong  to  the  formation  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  as  this  belongs  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
state,  that  therefore  by  means  of  artisean  wells,  this  important  mineral 
may  be  had  throiif'-hout  the  whole  of  this  region.  We  called  attention 
to  this  in  our  report  to  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  in  1840, 
but  as  no  subsequent  explorations  have  been  made  in  relation  to  it,  it 
yet  remains  a  question  for  determination.     AVhen  salt  was  somewhat 
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more  costly  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  these  springs,  though 
largely  diluted  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  by  surface  water,  were  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  profitably  worked,  Artisean  wells  by  bring- 
ing us  directly  in  contact  with  the  salt  from  which  they  originate ;  or 
the  mother  water  free  from  dilution,  would  in  all  probability,  render 
salt  works  again  valuable,  supplying  not  only  our  own  wants,  but 
probably  all  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  agricultural  region  covering  what  is  scientifically  called  the 
carboneferous  formation,  abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  well  adapted  to 
manufacturing  and  domestic  purposes.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region,  and  if  the 
reports  we  have  heard  of  it,  can  be  relied  on,  the  beds  or  deposits  in 
some  instances,  are  of  extraordinary  thickness.  It  is  within  my  own 
observation,  to  know  that  it  is  frequently  found  in  our  western  prai- 
ries very  near  the  surface,  affording  a  convenient  and  cheap  fuel  for 
the  settlers.  One  of  the  beds  crops  out  near  St.  Louis,  from  which  a 
large  portion  of  that  consumed  by  her  citizens  and  manufactories,  is 
obtained.  At  the  distance  of  about  300  feet,  perhaps  less,  below  this  city 
there  ought  to  be  (speaking  geologically)  and  in  all  probability  there  is 
another  bed,  corresponding  in  character  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Osage  river  or  Cannel  coal.  The  determination  of  this  latter  fact, 
which  rest  we  know  on  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  would  be  of 
great  importance,  as  this  coal  would  be  preferred  to  all  others  for  our 
steamboats,  and  by  gas  manufacturers. 

These  and  great  many  other  probabilities,  remain  to  be  determined 
by  geoligical  researches.  They  will  all  be  embraced  in  a  state  survey, 
whilst  many  of  them  would  be  omitted,  and  others  but  incidently 
noticed  by  a  survey,  conducted  as  those  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  been.  Missouri  offers  to  do  all  that 
was  required  in  these  surveys,  and  much  more.  Upon  what  grounds 
can  her  proposition  be  rejected  or  neglected?  The  representatives  of 
Missouri  in  Congress  have  evinced  a  liberal,  and  even  a  zealous  feel- 
ing for  the  surveys  of  the  other  mineral  states.  Linn  and  Relfe  we 
believe  were  amongst  their  warmest  advocates.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri approved  this  feeling,  it  was  in  fact  but  an  echo  of  their  own. 
No  petty  jealousy  exists  in  Missouri  against  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  any  sister  state.  No  fear  of  injury  could  create  a  feeling  of 
rivalry,  beyond  that  of  honorable  competition.  This  State  feels  proud 
of  everything  that  tends  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the 
nation,  and  cordially  sustains  every  constitutional  measure  that  may 
tend  to  develope  its  resources,  from  the  St.  Johns'  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  offer  of  Missouri  is  not  a  novelty.  The  precedent  was  estab- 
lished in  the  surveys  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines,  upon  a 
broader  basis  than  is  proposed  by  this  State,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  untimely  end  of  the  State  geologist,  Doct.  Houghton,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  whole  of  that  region,  or  at  least  all  of  it  em- 
braced in  the  territories  of  Michigan,  would  have  been  surveyed  by 
that  officer,  in  connection  with  his  other  State  work,  and  paid  for  by 
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special  appropriations  by  Congress.  At  the  time  of  liis  death  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  first  contract  for  work  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  largest 
portion  of  what  has  been  since  appropriate!,  would  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  same  way,  if  he  had  lived.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
objection  to  the  appropriation,  or  the  mode  of  expenditure  that  has 
ever  been  made.  The  continuance  of  the  surveys  subsequently,  by 
geologists  who  held  their  appointment  directly  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  indicate  that  the 
measure  met  with  popular  favor. 

In  asking  the  co-operation  of  Congress  therefore,  Missouri  only  asks 
that,  which  has  been  already  acceded  to  others.  Upon  what  grounds 
could  be  based  an  argument  for  a  refusal  ?  It  surely  could  not  be 
upon  the  relative  value  or  extent  of  the  several  territories.  It  could 
not  be  upon  the  agricultural  or  mineral  resources  of  the  several  re- 
gions, nor  upon  their  climate,  or  commercial  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. On  all  these,  Missouri,  without  pride  but  v/ith  confidence,  pre- 
sumes to  rank  herself  amongst  the  greatest  States  of  the  Union. 
Her  people  entertain  this  opinion,  without  vanity  or  selfishness. 
The  prosperity  of  every  other  Stale  is  gratifying  to  them,  and  they 
offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  who  desire  to  make  a  home  amongst 
them.  But  they  do  not  desire  to  allure  them  by  false  representations. 
They  would  invoke  the  light  of  science  that  the  whole  Union  might 
see  for  itself,  and  participate  in  their  blessings.  It  will  be  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say  whether  such  generous  senti- 
ments are  appreciated. 


ART.  III.-REVIEW  OF  THE  DECISION  ON  THE  PASSENGER  LAWS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEW  YORK. 

George  Smith,  Plaintiff  in  Error. 

vs. 
Wm.  Turner,  Health  commissioner  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

James  Norris,  Plaintiff  in  error. 

vs. 
The  City  of  Boston. 

The  above  are  the  titles  of  two  causes  decided  in  the  Supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  at  its  December  term  of  1848,  involving  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  passengers  from  foreign 
ports. 
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This  involves  a  question  of  great  moment,  especially  to  the  west. — 
They  were  elaborately  argued  by  the  greatest  counsel  in  the  nation — 
were  discussed  iu  separate  opinions  by  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  except  one,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  printed  in  a 
public  document  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  impor- 
tant political  bearing  of  the  subject,  but  a  bare  majority  of  ihe  court 
concurred  in  the  decision  rendered  in  these  cases.  A  point  so  con- 
tested, of  such  gieat  interest,  and  determined  but  by  the  majority  of 
the  court,  against  the  opinio'is  of  some  of  its  ablest  members,  cannot 
be  considered  as  settled,  and  we  have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to  lay  before  them,  some  account  of 
the  cases,  and  some  views  in  reference  to  them. 

The  power  to  impose  such  a  tax  was  maintained  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, principally  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  was  in  effect  a  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce  conflicting  with  the  regulations  of  Con- 
gress made  in  virtue  of  the  power  over  the  subject  lodged  in  the 
general  government  by  the  constitution.  Whether  or  not  regulations 
of  commerce  made  by  the  States  were  in  operation  merely  by  force  of 
the  constitutional  grant  was  an  immaterial  point  to  the  decision  of  this 
question,  it  being  held  that  the  power  had  been  actually  so  exercised  by 
Congress  as  that  the  laws  in  question  conflicted  with  the  regulations 
of  Congress, 

The  constitutionality  of  these  laws  was  maintained  by  arguing  that 
there  was  no  such  conflict  in  the  regulations  of  the  State  and  National 
governments  as  to  anull  the  State  laws  and  that  the  States  had  a 
power  over  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce  concurrent  with  or  a 
subordinate  to  that  of  Congress  by  which  it  was  admissable  for  them 
to  make  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  those  actually  made  by  Con- 
gress. 

Secondly.  By  asserting  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  such  laws  in 
virtue  of  their  general  power  to  tax  all  things,  or  objects  which  they 
are  not  prohibited  from  taxing  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  either  in  express  words  or  by  necessary  implication ;  and  by 
maintaining  that  this  tax  is  not  prohibited  in  that  way. 

Thirdly.  It  is  argued  that  these  laws  are  warranted  under  the  au- 
thority which  the  States  possess  over  the  subject  of  internal  police, 
and  this  is  the  power  under  which  from  their  positions  in  the  statutes 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  enacted.  The  power  by  which 
health  laws,  poor  laws  etc.,  are  enacted. 

Neither  of  these  powers  claimed  for  the  States  are  controverted  by 
the  court  in  its  decision  although  in  the  arguments  of  some  of  the  Jus- 
tices who  give  the  decision  of  the  court  it  is  denied  that  the  States 
have  any  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  because  that  is  granted 
to  Congress  and  is  a  power  exclusive  in  its  nature.  The  language  of 
the  constitution  is  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  natiens  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes."  The  subject  which  the  language  of  the  first  branch  of 
this  sentence  commits  to  Congress  for  regulation  it  is  argued  is  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject which  forms  the  chief  if  not  our  only  relation  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  to  whom  none  of  our  political  relations  are  known  except  the 
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Government  of  the  Union.  To  them  therefore  both  politically  and 
commercially  we  are  one  people.  Our  ships,  seamen,  and  citizens 
are  the  ships,  seamen,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  our  ports,  harbors,  rivers,  lands  and 
waters,  are  ports,  harbors,  rivers,  waters  and  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  authority  of  the  Government  must  be  eo-extensive 
with  all  the  relations  of  the  subject.  And  as  no  other  Government 
has  any  duty  or  responsibilities  connected  with  it  either  to  our  people 
or  to  foreign  nations,  no  other  Government  ought  to  meddle  with  it. 

Indeed  it  is  argued  further,  that  such  interference  must  necessarily 
be  in  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the  General  Government.  That 
no  regulation  can  be  made  by  the  States  which  changes  or  in  any  de- 
gree modifies  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject  but  Avhat  will 
be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  rule  of  Congress.  Because  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  it  results  that  everything  not  embraced  in  the 
positive  enactments  of  Congress  is  left  subject  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law  of  nations.  Positive  laws  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  per- 
mit commerce.  The  right  exists  by  the  just  communeof  nations,  and  all 
regulations  respecting  it  are  restrictive.  It  is  only  what  is  forbidden 
that  is  unlawful — and  whatever  is  unforbidden  is  lawful.  It  follows 
from  this  when  a  Government  is  clothed  with  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  has  declared  by  law  what  it  restricts  it  declares  the  rest 
free,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  Government  should  at  the 
same  time  be  permitted  to  put  any  further  restrictions  upon  the  re- 
stricted list  or  in  any  wise  restrict  the  free  list  without  admitting  the 
power  of  such  Government  to  defeat  and  put  aside  the  will  of  the 
other.  Indeed  there  would  seem  to  be  no  avoiding  the  conclusion 
that  a  power  to  regulate  trade  is  exclusive  in  its  nature,  nor  can 
force  be  allowed  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  States  have 
been  suffered  to  exercise  the  power  of  passing  bankrupt  laws,  and 
laws  respecting  weights  and  measures,  the  militia,  &c.;  because  in  the 
first  place,  these  were  not  bankrupt  laws,  or  laws  respecting  weights  and 
measures,  the  militia,  &c.,  ofthe  United  States;  but  simply  laws  respect- 
ing those  subjects  within  the  State  enacting  them,  which  have  been  held 
valid,  as  respects  those  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction. 

And,  secondly,  because  the  ground  upon  which  such  laws  have  been 
held  valid,  cannot  exist,  as  we  nave  already  shown,  in  respect  to  those 
afiecting  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration.  The  ground  was, 
that  the  mere  existence  of  power  in  Congress  "to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States,"  to 
provide  "for  organizing,  &c.,  the  militia,"'  to  "fix  a  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,"  without  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  did  not  take  away 
from  the  States  the  right  to  legislate  on  those  subjects.  It  appears, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  this  reason  can  have  no  applica- 
tion to  laws  affecting  commerce,  because  it  does  not  require  legislation 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  power  over  com- 
merce, as  it  does  with  respect  to  the  powers  to  which  the  reason  ap- 
plies. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  of  difficulty  in  these  cases.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson  points  out  the  quarter  whence  it  comes,  in  Gibbons  vs.  Og- 
den,  where  he  says  that  "a  right  (on  the  part  ofthe  States)  over   the 
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subject  (of  foreign  commerce)  has  never  been  pretended  to  in  any  in- 
stance, except  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  some  other  unquestiona- 
ble right."  It  is  in  consequence  only,  therefore,  of  the  possession  of  some 
other  powers  by  the  States,  and  not  of  their  having  any  power  over  the 
subject  of  foreign  commerce,  that  the  real  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  their  acts,  bearing  upon  that  subject  incidenlally.  "It  is  no  objec- 
tion," Justice  Johnson  remarks  in  the  same  case,  "to  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct substantive  powers,  that  in  their  application,  they  bear  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  same  bale  of  goods,  the  same  cargo  of  provisions, 
or  the  same  ship,  that  may  be  the  subject  of  commercial  regulations, 
may  also  be  the  vehicle  of  disease.  And  Ihe  health  laws  that  require 
them  to  be  stopped  and  ventilated,  are  no  more  intended  as  regulations 
of  commerce,  than  the  laws  which  permit  their  importation  are  intend- 
ed to  innoculate  the  community  with  disease.  Their  different  purpos- 
es mark  the  distinction  between  the  powers  brought  into  action  ;  and 
while  I'rankly  exercised,  they  can  produce  no  serious  collision."  He 
means,  however,  only  by  this  language,  that  generally  these  separate 
powers  may  be  exercised  without  collision — not  as  was  said  elsewhere, 
that  "collisions  must  be  sought  to  be  produced  ;"  for  in  that  case,  as  in 
these,  the  collision  was  adjudged  to  have  actually  taken  place  without 
imputing  either  a  design,  or  want  of  frankness  to  the  State  law -givers. 
Indeed,  that  presumption  is  never  entertained  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tive action;  and  yet  it  is  one  great  purpose  for  which  the  high  tribu- 
nal of  the  supreme  court  was  instituted  to  decide  anticipated  conflicts 
between  the  laws  emanating  from  the  States  and  the  Union. 

Some  other  test,  then,  becomes  necessary,  besides  merely  the  inten- 
tion or  purpose  for  which  laws  were  enacted,  in  deciding  upon  their 
validity  ;  and  the  principal  test  resorted  to  is  to  pass  upon  the  effects 
which  must  result  from  putting  them  in  force.  It  was  by  this  stand- 
ard that  the  laws  of  New  York  passed  upon  in  Gibbons  and  Ogden,  was 
adjudged  void  by  the  whole  bench.  And  again,  in  one  of  these  cases, 
it  was  upon  this  that  another  law  of  that  State  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  court ;  and,  indeed,  upon  this  test,  so  much  of  it  as 
taxed  citizens  coming  from  other  States,  was  held  to  be  void  by  the 
whole  bench. 

To  consider  it  in  this  point  of  view,  its  nature  is  analyzed,  and  its 
various  qualities  compared  with  those  of  other  taxes,  so  as  to  see  with 
which  it  is  most  properly  classified.  Thus,  on  one  side,  it  is  claimed 
to  be  similar  to  a  poll-tax,  or  a  tax  upon  ships  as  property  and  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  owner,  from  which  it  is  confessedly  not  exempt, 
though  it  is  an  instrument  of  commerce. 

But  these  taxes  are  required  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  a  vessel,  so  much  in  the  one  case  for  each  passenger, 
seaman,  &c.;  and  by  the  other  law,  so  much  for  each  alien  passen- 
ger. It  differs  from  a  poll-tax  in  the  manner  of  laying  it,  in  that  the 
captains,  &c.,  are  charged  with  it  not  in  the  individual.  It  differs, 
also,  in  the  considerations  from  which  it  springs.  The  poll-tax  is 
usually  a  tax  paid  by  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  is  in  consideration  of 
the  protection  given  the  person  for  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  pas- 
senger-tax is  for  the  privilege  of  coming  within  the  territory  where,  if 
he  remained,  in  due  season,  he  would  be  subject  to  pay  the  other   tax ; 
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and  the  price  paid  for  his  admission,  would  not  exempt  him  from  pay- 
ing the  price  of  his  residence.  It  is  not  analogous  to  the  tax  upon 
ships  for  a  similar  reason,  that  it  is  a  tax  over  and  beside  that, 'paid 
upon  the  ship  as  part  of  the  owner's  capital.  All  such  taxes,  moreo- 
ver, are  paid  at  stated  periods,  as  annually,  and  are  not  contingent 
upon  events,  as  upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  to  be  similar  to,  if  it  is  not  in  effect 
or  actually,  a  tonnage  duty.  Being  like  it,  in  that  it  is  a  tax  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  ship;  and  differing  only  from  a  tonnage  duty — strictly  so 
called — in  this,  that  it  is  a  rate,  graduated  by  the  number  of  men  ac- 
tually carried,  whilst  that  is  a  duty  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel  for  carrying  merchandize.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  un- 
der the  name  of  tonnage  duty,  it  was  not  intended  to  include  every  sort 
of  tax  upon  the  use  of  shipping.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  numbers  actually  carried,  and  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  to  carry, 
is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  a  tax  imposed  according  to  the  number, 
from  one  levied  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  for  carrying, 
else  a  duty  measured  by  the  freight  actually  transported,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  rated  by  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  design  of  a  tonnage  duty  is,  in  fact,  only  to  put  a  tax  upon 
the  shipping  business  ;  and  the  mode  of  imposing  it  by  the  tonnage 
duty,  is  merely  intended  as  a  method  of  proportioning  it  to  the  amount 
of  business  done  ;  and  besides  that,  as  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  for  car- 
rying, furnishes  a  mode  nearly  enough  approximated  to  the  amount 
actually  carried,  it  was  afar  more  convenient  and  safe  modeol  assess- 
ment for  the  government. 

In  or  can  this  tax  be  distinguished  from  a  tonnage  duty  by  urging, 
that  although  it  is  paid  to  the  collector  by  the  captain,  yet  that  it  real- 
ly comes  from  the  passenger,  being  collected  by  him  of  the  passen- 
ger, by  way  of  increased  fare  ;  because  the  same  thing,  in  substance, 
may  be  said  of  a  tonnage  duty;  that  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be 
called  a  tax  on  freight,  as  this  can  be  called  a  tax  on  passengers ;  for 
both  will,  in  some  degree,  increase  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  use  of 
the  vessel,  that  embracing  the  charge  for  transporting,  either  of  men 
or  merchandize,  as  the  case  may  be;  these  being  the  only  differences 
between  the  taxes  in  question  and  a  tonnage  duty,  the  distinction 
would  seem  to  be  too  Immaterial  to  prevent  them  from  being  classed 
as  essentially  tonnage  duties  ;  and  within  the  intent,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  prohibition  in  the  constitution. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  nature  of  these  taxes  be  fair,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  more  direct  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  than  the  similar 
result  which  is  arrived  at  by  considering  whether  these  taxes  do  not 
amount  to  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  conflicts  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason,  are  void  ;  although,  be- 
ing passed  in  virtue  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  States,  and  operating 
only  incidently  on  commerce,  tney  would  not  be  void  except  for  their 
conflict  with  the  regulations  of  trade,  which  Congress  has  passed. 
But  from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  nature  of  regula 
tions  of  trade,  it  follows,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  con- 
flict can  be  shown  any  otherwise  than  by  adducing  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  put  conditions  upon  what  Congress  has  left  without  con- 
12 
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ditions  :  that  what  Congress  allows  to  be  free,  the  States  have  inter- 
posed to  subject  to  a  tax — to  which  it  could  be  replied,  that  although 
such  is  the  effect  of  the  tax,  it  is  a  mere  incident :  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided, in  the  license  cases,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  State  laws  that 
they  have  an  incidental  effect  of  restricting  importation,  &c.:  that  it  is 
manifestly  the  only  object  of  these  taxes  merely  to  raise  revenue  ;  and 
not  to  modify  the  course  of  trade,  &c.  And  although  this  reply  may 
not  avoid  the  difficulty  which  is  fell  respecting  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  tax,  merely  because  of  its  small  amount,  for  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
that  if  these  amounts  were  permissible,  larger  amounts  would  be  also  ; 
and  if  larger,  how  large  might  they  not  be,  or  where  would  the  limit 
be  found  ?  It  might  be  answered,  that  the  limit  would  be  where  it 
was  obvious  that  the  effect  was  more  a  commercial  regulation  than  a 
tax.  But  that  would  be  a  matter  of  fact  about  which,  from  its  per- 
plexing nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a  decided  opinion. 

It  was  in  view  of  such  difficulties,  no  doubt,  that  the  taxing  power 
of  the  States  was  so  carefully  restrained  on  those  subjects  through 
which  it  could  affect  commerce. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  say,  in  such  cases,  where  the 
tax  ended,  and  the  commercial  regulation  began  ;  and  where  one  or  the 
other  preponderated.  Nor  would  that  even  settle  the  question  effec- 
tually; for  it  might  still  be  contended,  as  it  still  is,  that  it  did  not  pre- 
clude the  States  from  using  their  undoubted  power  to  tax,  in  whatever 
degree  its  results  might  interfere  with  the  commercial  power  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Union. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  position  which  Chief  Justice  Tanney,  and  the 
other  Judges  who  dissented  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  these 
cases,  occupy.  Indeed  it  is  manifest,  from  considering  one  of  the  po- 
sitions taken  by  these  members  of  the  court,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  court,  is  merely  as  to  the  degree  of  interference 
effected  by  these  laws  Avith  commerce  ;  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown, 
from  that  position,  that  the  laws  in  question,  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
judged invalid,  on  the  ground  of  such  interference. 

The  position  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  admission  that  so  much  of  the 
law  of  New  York  as  imposed  a  tax  upon  citizens  coming  from  other 
States,  was  invalid  and  unconstitutional.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Tanney  are,  that  "living,  as  we  do,  under  a 
common  government,  charged  with  the  great  concerns  of  the  whole 
Union,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  from  the  most  remote  States 
or  territories,  is  entitled  to  free  access,  not  only  to  the  principal  de- 
partments established  at  Washington,  but  also  to  its  judicial  tribunals 
and  public  offices,  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  Union.  And  the 
various  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — such,  for 
example,  as  the  right  to  sue  in  a  federal  court,  sitting  in  another  State  ; 
the  right  to  pursue  and  reclaim  one  who  has  escaped  from  service  ;  the 
equal  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  citizens  of  other  States  j 
and  the  provision  that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  to  another, 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter  and  clear,  or  pay  duties — all  prove  that 
it  is  intended  to  secure  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States,  For  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  fed- 
eral government  was  formed,  we  are  one    people,    with   one    commoa 
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country.  We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  as  members 
of  the  same  community,  must  have  the  right  to  pass  and  repass  through 
every  part  of  it,  without  interruption,  as  freely  as  in  our  own  States ; 
and  a  tax  imposed  by  a  State  f  )r  entering  its  territories  or  harbors,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  other 
States,  as  members  of  the  Union,  and  with  the  objects  which  that 
Union  was  intended  to  attain.  Such  a  power  in  the  States  could  pro- 
duce nothing  but  discord,  and  mutual  irritation  ;  and  they  very  clearly 
do  not  possess  it." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  briefly  the  considerations  presented 
in  this  forcible  array,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  in  fact,  the  con- 
trolling considerations  presented.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  free  intercourse  which  seems  so  necessary  to  have  been  guard- 
ed by  the  constitution,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so,  by  the  specific 
provisions  referred  to  by  the  Chief  Justice  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  sue 
in  the  federal  court  of  another  State ;  the  right  to  pursue  and  reclaim 
one  escaped  from  service ;  the  equal  privileges  and  immunities  stipu- 
lated for  as  to  all  citizens  ;  the  right  to  visit  public  offices  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  provisions  against  subjecting  vessels  to  duties,  or  obliging 
them  to  enter  and  pay,  when  bound  from  one  State  to  another.  All 
the  intercourse  which  would  be  protected  by  these  provisions,  might 
be  excepted  from  taxation,  and  yet  leave  the  great  bulk  of  it  subject  to 
taxation.  Indeed  that  which  mJght  be  excepted  would  be  very  incon- 
siderable in  amount,  compared  with  what  would  be  left  subject  to  tax- 
ation ;  and  it  would  be  the  least  plausible  answer  to  the  objection,  that 
if  the  States  had  such  power,  they  might  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  fulfilling  these  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  say  that  the  pro- 
vision in  reference  to  the  equal  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  would  prevent  the  States  from  ever  making  the  tax  very  bur- 
densome, or  sufficiently  so  to  throw  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  intercourse,  because  the  tax  must  be  the  same  upon  their  own 
citizens,  who  would  practically  feel  it  most,  and  they  would  therefore 
take  •  care  that  the  tax  should  be  moderate. 

Put,  even  so  regulated,  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which  the  Chief 
Justice  truly  says,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  great  objects,  and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  even  in  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  provision 
was  made  for  free  intercourse  for  all  the  white  inhabilants  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  it  would  be  remarkable  that  the  constitution,  which  was 
to  usher  in  "a  more  perfect  union,"  should  have  wrought  a  change 
from  tree  to  restricted  and  taxed  intercourse  ,  and  yet,  such  an  oversight 
which  would  admit  of  this,  miglit  be  imputed  to  them,  if  no  other  pro- 
visions than  those  quoted  by  the  Chief  Ju<;tice  had  been  inserted  in 
the  constitution  to  guard  against  such  taxation. 

Is  there,  then,  a  provision  in  the  constitution  which  affords  a  surer 
guarantee  for  general  free  intercourse,  than  that  which  flows  from  the 
inference  that  it  must  be  intended  that  citizens  should  have  access  to 
the  departments  at  Washington,  and  to  the  federal  courts  in  the  sever- 
al States,  and  the  right  to  recapture  slaves  ?  Is  there  not  a  more 
comprehensive  subject  than  either  of  these,  devolved  upon  the  general 
government,  and  one  which  draws  with  it  far  more  of  the  intercourse 
of  our  people  ?     What  is,  in  fact,  the   principal   thing   comprehended 
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"in  the  great  objects  for  which  the  federal  government  was  formed," 
and  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  says  it  is  inconsistent  that  the  States 
should  possess  such  power?  Those  who  are  i'amiliar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  recognize  at  once,  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
its  objects  and  workings  that  the  States  should  possess  such  a  power; 
but  a  legal  argument  requires  a  statement  of  the  precise  objects  refer- 
red to,  and  the  particular  clauses  of  the  constitution  by  which  the 
General  Government  is  charged  with  them.  That  it  was  intended  to 
secure  intercourse  against  State  restriction  by  the  constitution,  may  be 
presumed  from  the  fact  that  its  great  object  was  to  make  "  a  more  per- 
fect Union,"  than  existed  under  the  confederation,  in' which  neverthe- 
less, it  was  stipulated  that  "  the  people  of  each  State,  shall  have  free 
ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  there- 
in all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively." 
And  we  would  also  look  to  find  the  provision  in  the  new  instrument 
in  the  same  connection  as  in  the  old,  that  is  to  say,  among  these  pro- 
visions respecting  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  still, 
the  object  of  nearly  all  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens.  But  we  do  not 
find  any  such  express  stipulation  in  the  constitution,  and  the  reason  is, 
because  the  States  no  longer  hold  power  over  the  subject  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  them,  but  having  ceded  the  control  of  the  whole 
subject  to  the  General  Government  it  was  unecessary  to  stipulate  re- 
specting its  parts.  Under  the  confederation  it  was  otherwise,  the 
General  Government  was  clothed  with  parts  only  of  that  great  power, 
and  it  was  very  proper  under  such  an  instrument  to  stipulate  the 
privilege  in  question.  But  the  confusion,  animosities,  and  embarrass- 
ments in  trade,  growing  out  of  the  possession  of  this  power  by  the 
States,  having  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution,  in  which 
the  whole  of  it  is  conferred  upon  the  General  Government,  with  every 
precaution  as  we  have  seen  against  future  intermeddling  by  the  States, 
it  was  no  longer  proper  to  stipulate  against  restriction  ot  intercourse 
by  the  States,  as  when  the  power  over  commerce  was  divided  between 
the  two  Governments;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  each. 

If  it  were  not  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  court,  and  the 
writers  upon  public  law,  that  the  control  over  the  intercourse  of  per- 
sons was  included  in  the  power  over  commerce,  what  I  have  just  said 
would  warrant  that  construction  of  our  constitution.  For  it  appears 
that  in  connexion  with  the  stipulations  respecting  commerce,  contained 
in  the  articles  of  confederation  under  which  the  States  retained  the 
general  power  to  regulate  commerce,  that  they  were  restricted  from 
makino-  any  regulations  to  prevent  free  intercourse  between  the  seve- 
ral States.  But,  that  when  the  general  power  on  the  subject  was 
transferred  to  the  General  Government  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  insert  the  restriction  upon  the  States.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  good 
precaution  to  forbid  expressly  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  as  re- 
spects the  objects  or  things  which  were  the  subjects  of  foreign  com- 
merce, to  avoid  litigation  among  citizens,  and  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernments.    But   intercourse   of  persons,  it  seems,  was  thought  to  be 
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80  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  commerce  that  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  it  to  the  General  Government  it  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  forbid  the  States  to  restrict,  or  tax  it,  as  it  was  to  forbid  them  to 
tax  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage. 

Now  it  may  be  enquired  if  it  is  thought  tliat  by  force  of  the  transfer 
of  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  the  States  were 
stripped  of  all  power  to  tax  intercourse  between  them,  does  not  the 
same  thing  follow  respecting  foreign  intercourse  upon  the  transler  of 
the  power  to  regulate  that  ? 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  intercourse  rendered  necessa- 
ry under  tne  provisions  of  the  constitution,  referred  toby  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, was  insignificant  in  amount,  compared  Avith  the  whole  amount 
which  takes  place  between  the  Slates;  and  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  great  branch  of  this  intercourse  to  consider  what  are  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  which  were  made  to  further  the  great 
objects  of  the  constitution  with  which,  he  says,  this  tax  is  inconsistent. 
If  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  constitution  the  remark  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just,  that  "  over  whatever  other  interests  of  the 
country  this  Government  may  diffuse  its  benefits  and  its  blessings,  it 
will  always  be  true,  as  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  it  had  its  immedi- 
ate origin  in  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and  lor  its  immediate  object 
the  relief  of  those  necessities  by  removing  their  causes,  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  and  steady  system."  And  this  was  the  agency 
adopted  to  bring  about  the  blessings  recited  in  the  preamble  of  iho 
constitution,  as  the  ultimate  object  for  which  it  was  established;  audit 
has  been,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  means  by  which  those  objects  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  promoted,  more  than  all  others  whatsoever. 
Indeed  every  other  agency  is  but  secondary  and  dependent  upon  it, 
and  it  is  with  this,  therefore,  that  the  laws  in  question  interfere.  It 
is  connected  with  this  that  citizens  of  the  different  States,  want  access 
to  the  Federal  courts  in  other  States,  and  want  their  vessels  to  land 
without  being  required  to  enter,  or  clear,  or  pay  duties;  and  it  is  for 
this  that  nearly  all  the  vast  crowd  which  is  constantly  traversing  our 
extended  country  require  unrestrained  access  to  every  part  of  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  immense  intercourse,  the  direct  and 
indispensible  opening  of  an  extended  commerce,  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  left  dependent  upon 
provisions  in  the  constitution,  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  it  lor 
protection. 

Upon  analysing  the  reasons  of  the  Chief  Justice,  assigned  for  holding 
the  provision  of  the  law  of  New  York  which  imposes  a  tax  upon  the 
intercourse  of  citizens  to  be  invalid,  they  are  found  to  be  really  only 
another  mode  of  stating  that  the  law  interferes  with  the  pro\  ision 
which  confers  the  power  over  commerce  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  that  being  so,  the  reasons  which  invalidate  it  as  to  citizens 
applies  to  other  persons,  and  extends  to  foreign,  as  well  as  to  inter- 
course between  the  States. 

But  it  is  thought  that  these  laws  may  be  sustained  in  virtue  of  what 
is  called  the  police  power  of  the  States — the  term  being  used  in  the 
mere  restricted  sense — under  which  they  have  the  right  to  protect 
themselves  against  paupers,  vagrants,  criminals,  refugees  &c..  and  also 
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against  the  introduction  of"  disease.  This  is,  in  fact,  merely  invoking 
the  same  power  as  that  under  which  the  argument  was  made  to  sus- 
tain it  as  a  tax.  In  that  it  was  attempted  to  sustain  its  application  to 
the  subject  in  the  way  of  taxation  ;  in  this  in  the  way  of  regulating  the 
subjects  of  pauperism,  &c.  In  this  last  connection  it  is  made  to  bear 
upon  slavery,  and  the  State  laws  in  relation  to  slaves,  and  the  race 
from  which  slaves  in  this  country  are  derived.  This  gives  somewhat 
of  a  political  aspect  to  the  case,  and  much  of  the  feeling  manifested  in 
the  opinions  are  due  to  tliis  circumstance.  This  gives  greater  ear- 
nestness to  the  controversy  than  the  consideraions  which  I  have  no- 
liced.  For  though  the  power  to  tax,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  is  desi- 
rable, the  power  to  exclude,  (which,  it  is  maintained,  is  dependent  upon 
the  power  to  annex  conditions  to  the  admission  of)  certain  persons  is 
of  far  greater  moment  to  the  States.  It  is  said  to  be  of  indispensable 
necessity,  that  some  of  the  States  should  have  the  power  of  excluding 
certain  persons,  as  free  negroes,  in  order  to  maintain  domestic  tran- 
quillity—whilst it  is  equally  necessary,  to  all,  that  they  should  have 
power  to  prevent  paupers,  convicts,  &c.,  from  settling  within  their 
territories;  and  that  hence,  the  admission  of  any  person,  whatever, 
except  citizens  of  the  United  States,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
State,  and  that,  having  the  power,  from  these  considerations,  of  ex- 
cluding^ they  may  prescribe  such  conditions,  either  in  the  shape  of 
sanitory  regulations,  or  pecuniary  payments  as  the  States  think  proper 
to  impose. 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution,  which  forbade  Congress  from 
prohibiting  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States 
chose  to  admit,  prior  to  1808,  it  is  contended,  applies  to  slaves  only, 
and  used  both  the  phrase  migration  and  importation,  in  order  to 
apply  to  them  in  their  character  both  as  property  and  persons.  It  was 
intended  by  that  provision  merely  to  limit,  for  a  period,  the  power  of 
Congress  over  commerce,  under  which,  if  not  srestrained,  the  slave 
trade  might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  forthwith  abol- 
ished. And  as  that  was  the  only  sort  of  persons  that  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  refuse  admission  to,  at  that  time,  it  seems  a  reasona- 
ble construction  of  the  language.  The  word  "  slaves,"  was  not  here, 
nor  any  Avhere  else  in  the  Constitution;  because,  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  who  would,  neither  expressly  or  impliedly 
^adroit  that  one  human  being  could  have  property  in  another,  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  would  not,  therefore,  use  language  which,  by  one  con- 
struction, might  be  thought  descriptive  of  the  advnl  relation — might, 
by  another,  be  supposed  to  recognize  its  legality.  This  was,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  delicacy,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  men  of  that  era  to 
scruple  at  the  remotest  approach  of  what  appeared  to  them  as  sinful. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  raises  the  questions  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  these  cases.  It  is  undeniable  that,  the  States  possess  power 
to  protect  themselves  against  paupers,  convicts,  &c,  the  power  to 
prevent  the  settlement  and  impositions  of  such  characters  upon  a 
community  is  inherent  in  every  government.  This  belongs  to  even 
lesser  communities  than  States.  It  is  recognized  as  possessed  by 
counties,  parishes,  hundreds  &c.,  but  it  was  never  attempted  to  ex^ 
Hiide  persons  generally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  paupers. 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  States  may  tax  those  whom  they  admit, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  ihey  have  the  power  of  determining 
who  shall,  and  who  shall  not  be  admitted.  The  reasons  on  which  the 
power  to  exclude  is  rested,  do  not  extend  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  those  who  are  admitted  by  the  States.  But  having  made  use  of 
them,  to  maintain  the  right  to  exclude,  it  is  then  said  that  this  power 
of  exclusion  involves  the  lesser  one  of  taxation.  But  this  does  not 
follow,  any  more  than  the  power  of  preventing  the  landing  of  ships 
or  goods  under  quarantine  laws,  which  the  States  possess  and  exercise, 
gives  them  the  power  of  exacting  a  pecuniary  consideration  as  the  con- 
dition of  landing,  in  such  cases.  If  it  is  argued  in  one  case,  that  as 
they  have  the  power  to  exclude  altogether,  they  may  determine  for 
themselves  what  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  waive  such 
right,  and  if  they  shall  think  a  pecuniary  payment  a  sufficient  indem- 
nity for  the  injury  which  they  receive  by  the  admission,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  an  arrangement  which  accommodates  the  emigrant,  and 
satisfies  the  State  ;  so  it  can  be  argued  in  the  other,  that  as  the  State 
has  the  power  of  excluding  ships  and  goods  temporarily,  for  certain 
reasons,  it  is  in  their  discretion  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  shall  be  exercised.  They  may,  therefore,  apply  to  all  cases, 
and  subject  all  ships  and  goods  to  quarantine,  except  such  as  shall  pay 
a  siun  of  money  which  will  indemnify  the  State  for  the  supposed  injury 
inflicted  by  their  admission.  And  although,  in  both  these  classes  of 
cases,  we  may  suppose  that  laws  might  be  passed  by  the  States,  which 
would  be  within  their  acknowledged  powers,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  grants  to  Congress,  there  never  can  be  such  a  state  of  things 
in  point  of  fact.  We  might  suppose,  for  example,  that  under  the 
power  to  exclude,  all  persons  might  be  excluded,  and  that  under  the 
quarantine  power  the  time  might  be  made  so  long  as  practically  to 
exclude  all  ships  and  merchandize.  But  no  such  things  can  take  place 
in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  sure  guarantee  of  interest,  that 
neither  of  these  powers  will  ever  be  exerted  so  as  practically  to  interfere 
with  the  General  Government,  or  to  incommode  commerce  to  any  de- 
gree ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  only  be  used  for  its  advantage.  For, 
whilst  it  is  indispensable  to  the  health,  morality,  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  States  generally,  that  they  should  exercise  the  power  to 
exclude  paupers,  convicts,  diseased  and  dangerous  persons,  there  are 
no  pursuits  which  so  much  require  this  protection  as  commerce. 

But  there  is  no  such  guarantee  for  the  use  of  the  taxing  power,  in 
respect  to  the  transit  of  the  men,  or  merchandize  employed  in  foreign 
commerce.  This  is  proved  by  the  great  fact  that,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  it  was  indispensible  that  the  con- 
federation should  be  superceded  by  an  instrument  in  which  this  power 
should  be  yielded  up  by  the  States.  If  their  own  interest  had  been 
sufficient  then  to  prevent  them  from  such  use  of  the  power  to  tax 
commerce  as  would  prove  hurtful  to  themselves  and  the  other  States, 
the  constitution  would  not  have  been  adopted,  probably.  But  it 
was  not,  and  that  argument,  now  used  in  reference  to  passengers  or 
intercourse,  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  then.  The  great  reason  why 
discretion  may  be  allowed  them  as  respects  the  extent  of  exclusion 
under  both  quarantine  regulations  and  police  laws,  against  paupers, 
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convicts,  &c,  and  no  discretion  can  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  taxing 
trade,  either  by  putting  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  one  on  ships,  that 
carry  men  or  carry  merchandize,  or  upon  the  men  or  the  merchandize 
employed  in  trade,  is  because,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  no  temptation 
to  abuse  the  power,  and  in  the  last  case  there  is  such  temptation. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  presented  in  either  of  the  opinions 
delivered  in  these  cases  ;  but,  in  addition  to  its  reasonableness,  it  is 
sanctioned  expressly  by  Justice  Johnson,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden,  p.  231.  Whilst  he  maintains  the  power  of  Congress  to  be 
exclusive,  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  that  it  comprehends  inter- 
course, giving  thereby  to  Congress  the  general  power  over  ingress  and 
egress  of  persons,  he  qualities  this  by  saying  that  this  right  does 
not  extend  to  the  admission  of  those  whom  the  States  may  think  proper 
to  exclude.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this  may  be  the  true  ground  on 
which  to  put  this  question,  and  that  all  the  powers  essential  to  securing 
the  States  against  the  evils  dreaded  from  convicts,  paupers,  free  blacks, 
&c.,  are  within  the  line  laid  down  by  Justice  Johnson.  Whilst  it  as- 
signs to  the  Union  the  entire  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  secures  it  against  State  interference  and  taxation. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  power  ol"  excluding  certain  persons  is  shown  to  be  necessary  to 
the  States,  does  not  uphold  the  claim  to  tax  commercial  intercourse,  and 
therefore  that  there  ought  to  be  a  mode  by  which  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  one  power,  without  trenching  upon  the  other ;  and 
the  dislinction  taken  by  Justice  Johnson  seems  to  point  out  a  satisfac- 
tory and  practicable  mode  for  attaining  this  end. 

The  discretionary  power  to  exclude  classes  and  castes,  and  that  of 
taxing  general  intercourse,  even  if  lodged  in  the  same  sovereignty, 
would  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  distinct  heads  or  sources  of 
power  ;  and  though,  when  lodged  in  different  sovereignties  we  may 
imagine  cases  of  conflict,  yet,  practically,  conflict  will  never  arise. 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  these  powers  had  a  common  source, 
and  that  the  possession  of  one  implied,  ordinarily,  the  possession  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  States  are  admitted  to  possess  the  power  of  excluding 
such  persons  as  they  think  proper  from  their  territorial  limits,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  against  paupers,  convicts,  &c., 
yet  it  might  be  that  the  subject  of  ordinary  intercourse,  that  which  is 
not  prohibited,  was  excepted  from  State  control,  and  was  committed 
for  regulation  to  another  sovereignty,  either  expressly,  as  the  power 
to  tax  imports,  &c.,  is  expressly  excepted  from  the  power  of  taxation 
by  the  States,  although  the  general  power  remains  ;  or  it  might  be  im- 
pliedly excepted,  as  belonging  also  to  another  class  of  powers  which 
were  devolved  upon  a  superior  government.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propositions,  that  the  power  to  exclude 
resides  in  the  States,  and  that  this  power  involves  that  of  prescribing 
conditions  for  ordinary  intercourse,  such  intercourse  undoubtedly 
belongs  also  to  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  was  committed  for  regu- 
lation along  with  that  subject,  to  the  general  government.  That  it 
has,  in  fact,  legislated,  and  also  regulated  with  foreign  governments  in 
reference  to  it,  and  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  excepted  from  State 
"Control  or  regulations  ;  nor  do  the  equitable  considerations  which  have 
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been  argued  in  favor  of  the  propriety  of  these  causes  seem  any  better 
founded  in  my  view  of  them  than  the  legal  argument.  It  is  said  that 
emigration  which  goes  on  through  these  ports,  brings  a  great  burden  upon 
these  communities  in  the  shape  of  paupers,  and  that  it  is  proper  that  a 
tax  should  be  laid  upon  it,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  paupers.  It  is  an  answer  to  all  this  to  say,  that  no  objection  is 
taken  to  so  much  of  the  Mass.  law  as  provides  against  the  landing  of 
paupers,  and  requiring  security  for  the  charges  they  may  put  the  commu- 
nity to.  This  provision  is  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  States  from  foreign  paupers.  The  remaining  provisions  which 
impose  a  tax,  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  support  persons  who  are  ex- 
cluded or  provided  for  by  the  previous  provision.  But  this  is  justified 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  provision  against  the  contingency  of  some  of 
those  becoming  paupers  who  are' not  so  when  admitted,  and  do  not  be- 
come so  within  twelve  months,  and  it  is  right  to  get  money  from  them 
when  they  have  it,  so  as  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  have  it  not. 
Now  this  is  not  the  case  put  in  the  argument  as  there  presented,  provis- 
ion was  sought  against  actual  paupers,  sent  in  shiploads  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  ports  of  the  Union — not  people  who  were  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  for  twelve  months,  and  who  might  then  become  paupers. 
With  respect  to  such  emigrants,  there  was  manifestly  no  force  in  the 
appeal,  and  no  ground  for  the  alarm  that  our  sea-ports  were  to  be 
Overrun  with  foreign  paupers,  emptied  upon  us  by  the  authorities  of 
Europe  ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  those  who  were  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  for  twelve  months,  would  not  become  chargeable  upon  the 
public  thereafter ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  vast  emigration 
which  takes  place  through  these  ports,  is  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  destined  chiefly^  not  for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston 
any  more  than  ibr  Nova  Scotia,  or  other  places  at  which  they  may 
happen  to  touch,  but  for  the  western  portion  of  the  Union,  the  propri- 
ety of  a  mere  temporary  provision  against  their  becoming  a  burden  on 
these  cities,  and  the  impropriety  of  taxing  them  for  the  mere  priv' 
ilege  of  passing  through  them,  is  still  farther  manifested.  This  view 
of  the  subject  shows,  also,  the  equal  propriety  of  considering  these 
ports,  as  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  well  with  reference  to  the 
persons  who  pass  through  them  on  the  way  to  more  remote  p^rts  of 
the  Union,  as  with  reference  to  the  merchandize  which  is  imported 
through  them ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  of  the  persons  landed  in  these 
places,  the  proportion  that  remains  in  them,  is  less  tlmn  of  the  goods 
imported,  which  shows  that  the  same  general  reason  exists  for  exempt- 
ing both  from  paying  the  local  government  for  perifiission  to  land. 


ART.  IV— COTTON  MILLS_BY  COTTON  GROWERS. 

The  following  able  article,  from  the  pen  of  S.  R.  Cockrill,  Esq., 
of  Tennessee,  was  published  a  short  time  since  in  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner and  Whig,  over  the  signature  of  "A  Planter:"  but,  encouraged  by 
the  approbation  of  the  press,  the  author. transmitted  to  us  a  copy  with 
Wthority  to  publish  it  in  connexion  with  his  name,  if  we  should  es- 
13 
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teem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Journal.  The  scheme  of  locating  the 
spindles  at  points  most  convenient  to  the  fields,  and  operating  them 
with  slave  labor,  is  in  our  opinion  the  true  policy  of  the  south.  The 
same  degree  of  common  sense  that  dictated  the  separation  of  the  fibre 
from  the  seed,  before  shipping  it  to  market,  plainly  indicates  the  econ- 
omy of  spinning  it  into  yarn,  and  weaving  it  into  cloth.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  so  well  illustrated  by  the  author  that  we  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  improve  either  his  facts  or  arguments. 

But  his  suggestion  in  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  levying  of  an  export  duty  on  raw  cotton,  is  so 
novel,  and  startling  withal,  that,  we  should  require  much  lime  for  re- 
flection before  we  could  assent  to  such  a  i)roposition.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  such  a  measure,  if  adopted,  would  force  upon  the 
south  a  policy  that  would  not  only  greatly  increase  the  value  of  her 
real  and  personal  property,  but  more  than  double  the  value  of  her 
annual  products  ;  and  hence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  meet  with  this 
suggestion  from  a  southern  planter.  But  how  other  portions  of  the 
Union  would  be  affected  by  such  a  measure  is  a  question  of  much 
delicacy  and  difficult  of  solution.  Will  the  non-slave  holding  States 
aid  in  establishing  a  policy  which  is  calculated  to  place  the  slave  labor 
of  the  south,  with  all  its  advantages  in  competition  with  their  free  ope- 
ratives ?  Besides,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a 
measure.  The  south  needs  no  protection  in  respect  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  fabrics,  which  constitute  much  the  larger  portion  of 
the  consumption.  Let  her  erect  the  machinery,  a  thing  doubtless 
within  her  power,  and  give  her  time  to  train  her  operatives,  and 
she  can,  and  will  stop  every  spindle  in  every  other  part  of  the  earth, 
that  is  used  for  spinning  coarse  yarn.  Cotton  spinning  is  steadily 
growing  into  favor  in  the  south ;  and  a  few  years  of  experience  and 
observation,  will  effect  a  revolution  in  southern  economy,  which  will 
be  as  complete  perhaps,  as  any  that  could  be  achieved  by  a  change  in 
t'ne  constitution.  A  general  law  of  the  respective  States,  authorizing 
the  formation  of  manufacturing  corporations,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
only  legislative  action  which  the  south  needs  in  respect  to  this  subject. 
When  the  south  gets  fairly  under  way,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  spin,  and  weave,  all  the  cotton  that  our  country  can 
produce  :  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  present  century  we  shall  be- 
come large  importers  of  raw  cotton,  from  South  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


COTTON  MILLS  BY  COTTON  GROWERS— EXPORT  DUTY  ON  RAW- 
COTTON— PRICE  OF  COTTON. 


Cotton  is  the  leading  and  controlling  staple  of  the  South,  embracing 
nine  States  of  the  thirty,  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration  and  study,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  end  of  the  Union. 
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For  seven  years  past,  the  labor  of  cotton  growers  has  been  sacri- 
■ficed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  growing  crop, 
will  pass  away  before  another  comes  into  market ;  leaving  the  future 
as  a  counterpart  of  the  past,  with  a  tendency  to  get  worse  unless  a 
remedy  be  applied. 

The  only  safe  and  substantial  remedy,  is  to  put  up  the  cotton  mills 
among  the  cotton  fields.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crops,  when  put  into 
market,  is  classed  as  "  inferior,"  "  ordinary,"  and  a  small  portion  as 
"middling ;  "  and  these  classes  have  not  averaged  to  the  planters,  more 
than  six  cents  for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  and  some  crops  have  been 
sold  during  this  period  as  low  as  four  cents  per  pound. 

A  continuation  of  these  prices,  wall  soon  create  a  necessity  for  a 
remedy,  for  these  low  rates,  which  are  not  a  compensation  for  the  im- 
mense labor  required  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Under  the  present 
plan,  the  planters  labor,  composed  of  "the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  the 
substance  of  his  soil,  baled  up  as  raw  cotton,  is  shipped  oft"  annually, 
four  thousand  miles  to  cotton  mills,  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  chiefly 
to  England,  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  nine  dollars  per  bale,  which  is 
charged  to  the  grower,  when  the  account  of  sales  is  furnished  from 
the  mill. 

If  this  tax,  to  get  to  mill,  was  the  only  evil,  it  might  be  yet  endured 
for  a  while,  but  there  is,  in  reality,  but  one  great  cotton  mill,  and  that 
belongs  to  England,  and  her  agent  sits  at  Liverpool,  and  sees  our  la- 
bor, in  bales  of  raw  cotton,  piled  up  around  him,  till  it  will  cover  a  ten 
acre  field.  The  reports  of  that  market  will  show  a  stock,  sometimes 
of  a  million  of  bales,  then  stored  in  Liverpool,  unsold,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  taken  any  where  else.  The  grower 
has  no  remedy.  There  are  the  spindles,  and  there  it  must  stay  ;  and  the 
agent  of  this  tremendous  English  mill  says,  "  I  will  pay  you  three  and 
a  half  pence  per  pound  for  your  cotton,"  and  it  is  sold.  An  account 
of  sales  is  sent  to  the  planter,  in  £.  s.  d.,  in  red  ink,  with  double  en- 
tries, and  when  translated  into  English,  he  finds  that  his  part  is  four 
cents  per  pound. 

Cultivators  of  this  great  staple,  know  that  such  prices  are  no  com- 
pensation for  the  immense  labor  required  in  its  growth.  They  know 
it  is  a  sacrifice,  which  looks  to  ruinous  consequences,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  their  lands  is  annually  wasting  away  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  insisted  on,  is  for  the  planters  themselves, 
to  "  resolva"  that  the  cotton  mills  shall  be  brought  to  the  cotton  fields.. 
That  they  have  been  paying  toll  to  the  English  mills  long  enough. — 
Make  the  resolve,  and  the  ways  and  means  will  be  readily  pointed  out 
for  effecting  the  end  proposed.  The  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande,  embrace  in  their  wide 
extent,  500,000  square  miles.  The  interest  ©f  all  planters  in  this 
great  cotton  field  is  the  same.  State  lines  are  imaginary,  when  the 
sacrifice  of  cotton  growing  labor  is  the  question,  and  old  issues  in  poli- 
tics may  rest  in  forgetfulness,  and  the  whole  South  may  act  as  one 
State,  in  giving  a  prosperous  direction  and  division  to  the  labor  of  the 
best  trained,  most  efficient,  and  regular  force  of  workers,  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.     This  splendid  force  of  laborers,  if  directed  by  skill  and 
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wisdom,  will  yet  make  brilliant  the  prospects  of  the  southern  end  of 
our  Union.  But  a  part  of  this  force  must  be  taken  from  the  soil  and 
put  into  the  mills. 

The  spindles  and  looms  must  be  brought  to  she  cotton  fields.  This 
is  the  true  location  of  this  powerful  assistant  of  the  grower.  In  the 
West,  in  the  East  or  in  the  North,  would  be  better  than  any  foreign 
country ;  but  the  best  location  is  the  sunny  South,  where  the  cotton 
grows.  The  next  best  location,  is  in  the  provision  regions  nearest  the 
South. 

To  fix  the  public  mind  on  the  importance  of  this  change,  its  neces- 
sity indeed,  and  to  compel  planters  to  investigate  it,  it  is  proposed,  that 
they,  as  a  body,  petition  Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  9th 
Section  of  the  1st  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  prohibits  a  "  duty  on  exports  from  any  State,"  and  when 
amended,  that  they  pass  a  law,  that  $5  per  bale  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  upon  all  raw  cotton  shipped  after  the 
year  1860, 

This  would  be  evidence  of  a  determination  among  them,  and  ten 
years'  notice  to  the  world,  that  they  would  no  longer  go  four  thousand 
miles  to  mill  with  their  cotton. 

An  average  crop  now  of  the  United  States,  is  about  2,300,000  bales, 
which  at  six  cents,-is  $-55,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  spinning 
and  weaving  a  pound  of  cotton  is.  three  cents,  making  two  yards  to  the 
pound,  equal  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  at  nine  cents  per  yard  lor 
osnaburgs.  The  crop,  then,  when  spun  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  making  $180,000,000,  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for 
waste,  instead  of  $55,000,000,  the  yield  now,  when  sold  as  raw  cotton. 

The  inequality  between  the  labor  and  capital  for  growing,  and  that 
of  spinning,  is  startling.  A  pound  of  cotton,  plowed,  hoed,  picked, 
ginned,  baled,  spun,  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen  cents.  The  spinning 
and  weaving,  it  is  said,  can  be  afforded  for  three  cents  cost,  which 
would  leave  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  labor  of  the  planter,  sup- 
posing the  cotton-mill  in  the  cotton-field,  and  the  mill  to  get  cost  only. 
But  as  three  cents  may  be  too  low  an  estimate,  make  it  six,  and  then 
twelve  cents  is  left  for  the  planter.  But  now  what  does  he  get  ? — 
four,  fiA^e,  and  six.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  who  gets  the  bal- 
ance, allowing  six  cents  to  the  grower,  and  six  cents  to  the  spinner, 
there  will  be  six  cents  yet  unaccounted  for  ?  It  goes  to  pay  ware- 
house charges,  freight,  insurance,  drayages,  storages,  weighages,  pick- 
ages,  pressage,  commissions,  postage,  bills  of  lading,  exchange,  freight 
to  Liverpool,  dock  dues,  freight  on  railroad  to  Manchester,  and  then 
it  is  at  the  mill ;  and  the  same  process  brings  it  back — and  this 
will  fully  account  for  the  six  cents  per  pound.     Who  pay  these  charg- 


The 


growi 


The  growth  and  production  of  cotton  are  accomplished  by  the  mus- 
cles of  men  and  mules,  laboring  incessantly  eleven  months  in  every 
twelve  ;  exposed  to  heat,  to  cold,  to  winds,  and  rain,  and  to  the  mala- 
ria of  swamps. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  are  done  by  the  iron  muscles  of  the  spin- 
dle and  loom,  driven  by  the  never  tiring  engine,  waited  upon  by  boys 
and  girls  ;  and  this  labor  is  under  roof,   certain   as   to  quantity,    free 
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from  overflow,  from  frost,  from  caterpillar  and  boll-worm.  This  sim- 
ple statement  is  evidence  clear  and  strong,  that  it  is  the  grower's  la- 
bor that  is  noAv  sacrificed,  and  greatly  sacrificed.  A  firm  and  deter- 
mined resolution  among  the  planters,  (for  they  are  the  men  who  are 
suffering,  and  they  must  act  for  themselves,)  can  arrest  this  policy  in  a 
few  years.  An  export  duty  on  "raw  cotton"  would  ensure  it ;  but  it  may 
be  accomplished  without  it. 

Having  determined  that  the  mills  must  come  to  the  cotton,  which  is 
but  one  move,  whilst  sending  the  cotton  to  the  mills,  is  a  heavy  annu- 
al, perpetual  tax,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  if  cotton  growers  can  get  up 
the  spindles  and  looms  among  the  fields. 

The  following  facts  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  most 
distinctly.  We  estimate  the  crop  at  2,300,000  bales.  The  factories 
now  in  the  United  States,  require  of  this,  600,000  bales,  leaving  1,700,- 
000  for  the  south  to  spin.  This  would  require  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty mills,  with  ten  thousand  spindles  each ;  or  seven  hundred  mills, 
with  5,000  spindles  ;  or  3,500,000  spindles. 

COST    OF  SPINDLES. 

3,500,000  spindles,  with  all  machinerv    necessary, 

looms,  &c.,  at  $12  each,              -'           -  $42,000,000 

700  engines  and  fixtures  at  $8,000,         -             -  5,600,000 

Other  expenses  in  about  the  machinery,         -  5,000,000 


$52,600,000 
The  machinery,  if  all  purchased  in  one  year,  would  cost  about  fifty 
million  dollars.  This  is  the  only  debt  of  importance  necessary  to  be 
made ;  and  its  payment  can  be  extended  into  ten  instalments,  of  five 
million  dollars  each,  interest  added.  The  difference  in  the  income  of 
the  cotton  growers  when  they  become  spinners,  is  so  great  that  this 
debt  would  never  be  felt.  The  1,700,000  bales  intended  for  the  cot- 
ton field  spindles,  now  yields  an  income  of  $40,000,000  at  six  cents. 
The  same  cotton,  spun  up  by  the  creation  of  the  above  debt  for  these 
iron  muscles,  Avill  give  the  same  growers  an  income  of  $120,000,000 — 
less  the  cost  of  spinning  and  weaving,  which  would  give  an  in- 
crease of  net  gain  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

One  mode  here  suggested,  is  for  planters,  provision  growers,  and 
mechanics,  of  all  the  cotton  States,  to  send  in  petitions  for  manufactu- 
ring companies  to  be  chartered,  upon  application  to  the  Legislatures  of 
their  respective  States  ;  and  also  to  pass  an  act  for  a  general  charter  for 
all  persons  who  may  associate  together  for  manufacturing  furposes,  so 
as  to  avoid  partnerships,  and  limit  the  liability  of  stockholders  to  the 
loss  of  their  subscriptions  as  stock. 

Spinning  may  be  commenced  with  any  number  of  spindles — with  or 
without  looms.  There  is  an  extensive  demand  for  cotton  yarns,  and 
thread  is  a  saleable  manufacture.  The  mills  at  Lowel  average  about 
6,000  spindles  for  each  building.  There  is  one,  however,  at  Salem  con- 
taining 30,000  spindles — the  largest  in  the  world,  under  one  roof.  The 
size  of  buildings,  then,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  machinery  in- 
tended to  be  w^orked.  A  mill  for  2,500  or  3,000  spindles,  for  coarse 
goods,  will  require,  perhaps,  three  rooms  twenty-five  by   sixty   feet 
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long,  and  a  plan  suitable  for  the  cotton  field  system,  which  vvillbeinth\^ 
country,  and  where  land  costs  nothing,  and  manageable  by  slave  labor. 
at  comparatively,  no  cost,  is  for  fifteen  planters  to  take  $4,000  each  in 
stock,  select  a  site  for  the  mill  near  their  plantations,  detail  three  men 
from  each,  making  a  building  force  of  forty-five  men,  besides  an  over- 
seer and  a  general  manager,  one  of  the  stockholders.  With  this  force, 
and  as  many  teams  as  may  be  necessary,  they  will  proceed  to  put  up 
three  rooms  of  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  of  wood,  one  story  high,  of 
coarse,  strong,  undressed  lumber,  such  as  they  can  readily  prepare 
from  the  forest,  without  any  outlay  of  capital.  Add,  at  convenient 
distances,  fifteen  or  twenty  cabins,  and  the  buildings  for  the  mill  are  up. 
This  wooden,  one  story  plan,  for  the  cotton  field,  possesses  the  advantages 
of  costing  nothing,  of  fixing  and  running  the  whole  machinery  upon 
the  ground,  making  it  more  steady,  and  accessible,  and  avoiding  wear 
and  tear,  with  better  ventilation^  less  noise,  and,  perhaps,  less  risk 
from  fire  ;  because  it  is  not  the  walls  of  a  mill,  but  the  cotton  about 
the  machinery,  which  is  subject  to  burn. 

One  story  rooms,  running  in  dilferent  directions  from  the  engine,  of 
wood,  and  without  much  labor  in  its  preparation,  are  ofiered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  four  story  brick  and  granite  palaces  of  England  and  of 
New  England,  which  are  required  to  be  built  with  thick  walls,  to 
avoid  motion  in  tlie  machinery,  and  therefore  expensive,  costing  from 
$30,000  to  50,000  ;  and  when  buildings  for  the  operatives  are  finished, 
the  bills  are  often  $100,000  in  a  site  and  buildings,  before  a  wheel  is 
turned.  Whilst  the  manager  and  overseer  are  putting  up  the  wooden 
mill  and  cabins,  the  planters,  acting  under  the  charter,  have  issued 
their  bonds  for  $40,000,  bearing  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  interest 
payable  in  three,  four  and  five  years,  in  equal  instalments,  and  secured 
the  payment  by  mortgage  on  the  site  and  machinery,  and  a  half  section 
of  land  each;  have  sold  the  bonds,  and  bought  the  spindles  and  engine, 
and  are  ready  for  operation  in  six  months  from  the  formation 
of  the  company.  A  man  and  four  boys  or  girls  are  taken  from 
the  plantation  of  each  stockholder  and  put  in  the  mill,  each  getting 
credit  according  to  the  number  furnished.  These,  with  eight  or  ten 
trained  hands  as  instructors,  furnish  a  mill  force  which  will  spin  and 
weave  1,500  bales  of  cotton ;  making  a  million  of  yards  of  osnaburgs 
worth  nine  cents  per  yard,  equal  to  $90,000  gross  sales.  The  stock- 
holders being  planters  and  near  the  mill,  furnish  provisions,  cotton, 
and  wood  for  the  engine. 

Suppose  the  planters  who  have  put  up  this  mill,  make  1,500  bale* 
only  of  cotton,  which  at  $24  are  $36,000.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
mill,  the  same  cotton  is  worth  $90,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  they  commence  paying  the  debt  for  machinery  by  instal- 
ments, and  before  this  the  hands  are  trained  to  their  new  employment, 
and  the  planting  account  is  raised  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  for  the 
field  labor,  which  had  been  heretofore  shipped  off  and  lost.  The  mort- 
gage debt  is  $2,666  each,  being  fifteen  planters  associated,  to  be  paid 
in  three  instalments  of  $888,  with  interest,  and  that,  when  they  are 
getting  for  their  field  labor,  ten  cents  per  pound.  What  then  would 
be  a  debt  of  $1,000  a  year  on  substantial  planters,  when  they  have 
insured  ten  cents  a  pound  for  their  crops,  by  incurring  the  debt^ 
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There  are  nine  cotton  States,  including  Tennessee,  which  will  ave- 
rage about  sixty  counties  to  the  State.  Two  mills  in  every  county,  of 
3,000  spindles  each,  are  sufficient  to  spin  the  v/hole  crop,  and  render 
the  south  magnificently  rich,  and  gloriously  independent,  I  mention 
these  facts  to  show  the  immediate  capability  of  the  cotton  growers,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  this  blighting  system  of  shipping  off  the  soil 
in  raw  cotton,  and  bringing  home  nothing  in  return,  comparatively 
speaking.  There  are  twenty  counties  in  Tennessee,  Soulh  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  a  less  number  in 
Florida,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  can  spare  the  force  to  erect  the 
buildings  and  cabins,  for  ten  such  mills,  in  any  one  year,  and  make 
the  usual  cotton  crops  besides. 

Steam  is  a  regular,  portable  power,  free  from  freshets,  droughts, 
and  mill  ponds,  and  can  be  commanded  at  will  for  300  :lays  in  the 
year,  in  any  desired  quantity,  suited  to  small  or  large  operations.  Two 
sections  of  land,  affording  twenty  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  which  is  a 
low  estimate,  will  drive  an  engine  for  3,000  spindles,  f)r  eighteen 
years.  This  also  shows  that  there  is  a  permanent  so'irce  )f  power  in 
the  cotton  States,  even  when  nature  has  not  furnished  eitler  suitable 
streams,  or  deposited  in  the  earth  beds  of  coal ;  in  some  se<tions,  liow- 
ever,  both  are  found.  The  difference  between  the  cost  ol  water  and 
steam,  is  but  one  item,  a^d  that  not  large,  but  the  only  diftrence  now 
is  that  of  wood  and  coal  —  steam  power  is  now^  consideredlis  cheap  as. 
water,  all  advantages  estimated.  Among  the  fields  a  site  liay  be  often 
selected,  near  enough  to  enable  stockholders  to  haul  the^eed  cotton 
directly  to  the  mill,  the  most  desirable  condition  for  th<  mill  work. 
Thus  saving  the  labor  of  ginning  and  baling,  the  loss  on|)agging  and 
rope,  commissions  for  buying  cotton,  and  freight ;  besid^  saving  the 
work  of  the  picker  at  the  mill. 

Cotton  growers  who  have  owmed  slaves  long,  know  the]  are  capable 
of  making  efficient  operatives  ;  and  when  once  learned,  t$y  are  fixed, 
permanent,  and  valuable.  This  branch  of  the  business  finishes  pro- 
fitable employment  on  cotton,  to  a  portion  of  the  field '"orce,  -which 
relieves  the  soil,  to  that  extent,  which  is  now^  wasting  awv,  from  over 
fatigue.  It  gives  scope  to  all  the  mechanical  talent  amoi^  the  slaves, 
both  males  and  females.  Men  in  the  machine  shops, and  women 
among  the  mules,  throstles,  and  looms.  The  condition  f  the  States 
Bow,  is  dependent ;  that  is  not  the  true  position  of  tb  chivalrous 
south.  A  war  with  great  Britain  would  prostrate  themk  one  blow. 
The  revolution  in  France  w^as  like  an  electric  shock,  tWt'.gh  she  had 
but  a  few  cotton  mills.  The  starvation  in  Ireland,  that  Vight  isle  of 
the  ocean,  puts  down  cotton.  The  bank  of  England,  evencaji  and  does 
press  down  the  price  of  "?-aiy  cotton''''  at  Liverpool;  and  s  recoil  falls 
back  on  the  grower.  This  dependency  is  unmanly,  ancdoes  not  be- 
long to  the  American  character.  The  angry  ebullition  oftmancipation 
sympathy  for  the  happy  slaves  of  the  sunny  south,  arpng  our  own 
northern  and  eastern  friends,  is  sometimes  a  source  oi  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  in  consequence  of  our  dependent  condition  and  the  re- 
peated sacrifice  of  our  field  labor.  These  dependencis  should  be 
forthwith  severed,  by  a  determination  to  put  up  the  cottci  mills  among 
\he  cotton  fields,  and  spin  and  weave  by  slave  labor. 
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This  is  the  certain,  safe,  and  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evils  enumera'i 
above,  bringing  bright  prosperity,  humanity,  with  enlarged  sympathr.  . 
and  an  ameliorated  condition  of  the  great  working  force  of  the  south  in 
its  train.  Their  labor,  thus  skillfully  directed,  would  increase  rapidly 
the  nett  income  of  the  growers,  and  slaves  take  the  condition  of  their 
owners.  Give  them  large  incomes,  and  you  make  the  negroes  rich. 
As  a  generol  rule,  (some  exceptions,  I  regret  to  say,)  rich  owners 
have  rich  slaves. 

The  true  character  of  the  black  man  in  servitude  is  not  understood, 
except  in  the  south,  Negro  society,  with  its  amusements,  and  sources 
of  enjoynent,  is  not  organized  anywhere  else,  to  the  same  extent. 
They  are  Dorn  in  servitude,  and  so  were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
and  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  they  have  never  known  any  other  con- 
dition, and  but  few  ever  desire  to  change  it.  The  body  is  accustomed 
to  daily  labir,  enured  to  it  from  early  youth,  and  it  is  a  habit  of  his 
life.  The  nind  is  not  called  into  action.  They  are  relieved  from  all 
the  respouiibilities,  sufferings,  and  mental  anxiety  of  freemen,  amena- 
ble to  the  hws  of  the  land,  and  the  rules  of  society. 

Out  of  the  general  fund,  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed ;  and 
medical  aid  and  attention,  and  care,  are  furnished  when  sick.  Among 
themthereire  no  widows,  or  orphans  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  oth- 
ers ;  no  paipers,  and  no  lunatics  ;  no  painful ,  anxiety  ibr  the  future 
welfare  of  heir  wives  and  children  ;  for  a  home  and  a  competency  are 
left  for  then  when  they  are  dead  and  gone. 

It  is  the  luty  of  their  owners  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  available  and 
efficient  CODS  of  regular  laborers  in  the  field,  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
iron  musclfof  the  spindle  and  loom.  With  these  implements,  they  can 
put  the  labr  of  the  field  into  a  consumable  shape,  which  leaves  the 
world  openas  a  market. 

No  longe  will  they  pile  up  the  cotton  bales  around  the  English 
mill  agent  a  Liverpool,  and  suffer  it  to  be  sacrificed,  because  they  have 
no  remedy.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  coarse,  heavy,  cheap  cotton 
goods,  as  log  as  there  are  laborers  in  the  world  to  wear  them;  and  in 
this  shape,  he  great  bulk  of  cotton  crops  will  be  consumed.  Europe 
can  continu  to  make  the  fine  goods,  in  which  the  raw  material  is  no 
part  of  the  ost;  one  pound  making  twenty  yards  of  fine  muslins. 

South  Ai erica,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  grow- 
about  470,00  bales  of  fine  cotton,  well  suited  for  fine  fabrics.  This 
supply,  EuKpe  could  still  convert  into  fine  fabrics.  New  England  to 
make  prints  and  all  other  three  to  five  yards  goods,  and  the  cotton 
fields  in  thesunny  South,  in  a  warm  climate,  can  work  up  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  inti  coarse  heavy  goods,  which  will  average  not  exceeding 
two  yards  t  the  pound.  This  system,  put  into  operation,  would 
yield  to  the5outhern  States,  for  cotton  alone,  $150,000,000,  and  sup- 
ply the  spirlles  now  up  in  the  United  Ststes.  What  effect  such  an 
income,  in  iiports  or  money,  Avould  produce  upon  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  or  Southern  cities,  is  suggested  for  reflection  only  at 
present. 

Large  boces  move  slowly ;  and  to  insure  this  result,  I  suggest  an 
export  duty  of  $5  per  bale  on  "raw  cotton."  Corporate  companies 
by  growers  md  all  others.     The  cheapest  buildings  will  answer  the 
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purpose.  Buy  the  machinery,  and  mortgage  whatever  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  raise  the  funds,  by  sale  of  bonds  at  par.  Spin  and  weave  by  a  part 
of  the  field  force.  Do  this,  and  the  fortunes  of  cotton  growers  are 
fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation,  promising  accumulated  wealth  to  the 
whole  South. 

The  iron  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  machine 
shops  generally,  may  look  to  the  South  as  an  extensive  customer  in  a 
few  years.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  policy  of  the  South,  now,  to  or- 
der the  machinery  mentioned,  worth  $50,000,000.  This  must  go  to 
the  iron  establishments,  and  the  profits  might  be  taken  in  stock  in 
some  of  the  best  mills,  and  thus  lessen  the  outstanding  liability  for 
machinery. 

The  mild,  warm  winters  in  the  South,  are  favorable  to  cotton  spin- 
ning in  cheap  buildings.  The  passage  of  the  Export  Duty  Law,  would 
turn  the  eyes  of  all  spinners  and  weavers  in  Europe,  upon  the  South, 
and  the  country  would  be  benefitted  for  a  while,  by  employing  them, 
until  the  raw  force  is  trained.  These  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
study  and  consideration  of  cotton  growers. 

S.  R.  COCKRILL. 


UOTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS— SAVINGS  AND  PROFITS 
BY  MANUFACTURING  AT  HOME— SLAVERY— CAPITAL  IN  COT- 
TON GROWING. 


Public  opinion  is  turned  to  the  subject  of  Cotton  Manufactures  iit 
the  West  and  South,  and  is  looking  to  all  suggestions  and  statements 
of  facts  concerning  them  with  interest. 

The  capital  engaged  in  growing  is  a  large  one,  not  less  than  $700,- 
000,000.  Covering  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  including  all 
Texas,  which  is  large  enough  for  six  States,  the  size  of  Tennessee, 
and  when  subdivided  and  each  State  thereof,  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  institution  of  Slavery  will  have  a 
full  share  of  votes  in  that  conservative  body. 

In  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  wide  spreading  Republic,  this 
accession  may  become  material,  and  the  prospect  of  it  may  serve  to. 
quiet  the  nerves  of  the  timid  on  that  question. 

The  destination  of  the  black  population  is  South  West.  Their 
progress  westward  for  the  present  will  be  checked  by  the  Rio 
Grande.  At  a  subsequent  period,  which  many  now  living  may  see, 
they  will  be  carried  through  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  This 
is  to  be  the  great  outlet,  and  will  avoid  the  evil  of  too  great  a  num- 
ber being  found  in  any  one  State  of  our  confederation. 

This  suggestion  is  made  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  disposing  of  the 

increase  of  slave  population  for  the  next  50  or  100  years  to  come.     In 

the  late  election  in  Kentucky,  candidates  were  run  on  the  question  of 

emancipation  in  everv  county  in  the  State,  aided  by  the  views  of  Mr. 

14  " 
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Clay  made  ])ublic  to  advance  the  question,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State 
was  elected.  This  is  evidence  of  a  decided  and  determined  opinion 
in  Kentucky  on  the  slavery  question,  where  it  was  supposed,  it  had 
but  few  advocates.  We  may  regard  this  action  then,  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question  at  present,  and  this  South  western  outlet  is  a  settle- 
ment of  it  for  the  future.  That  Congress  will  do  nothing  in  this  ques- 
tion of  moment,  I  feel  quite  certain.  No  sane  man  in  Congress 
claims  a  right  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States,  or  in  those  to 
be  admitted  by  the  division  of  Texas — and  all  other  rights  on  the 
subject  are  fustian,  and  designed  for  political  effect,  by  all,  except  a 
few  fanatics,  and  a  fanatic  is  a  mono-maniac.  They  should  be  regar- 
ded and  treated  as  other  patients  afflicted  with  maladies  of  the  brain. 
The  question  of  Slavery;  then  is  no  longer  open  for  discussion. 

This  field  force  found  in  the  Cotton  States,  is  the  most  regular,  uni- 
form, efficient  body  of  laborers  to  be  found  in  the  world  :  because 
they  are  inured  to  regular  lalsor  through  life,  from  an  authority  to 
command  it,  though  the  hirelings  of  Europe  may  be  compelled  to  la- 
bor longer,  more  hours  in  the  day,  still  as  a  body  th-e  growers  of  Cot- 
ton, Sugar  and  Rice,  do  more  regular  labor  in  a  year.  It  therefore 
becomes  more  important  that  this  labor  should  be  properly  conducted 
that  it  may  be  rewarded. 

As  above  stated,  the  properly  engaged  in  growing  Cotton  is  worth 
:|>700,000,0005  and  the  value  of  Cotton  estates  is  found  in  the  negroes, 
and  not  in  the  land..  They  constitute  the  real  estate  o^  the  South. 
They  are  the  basis  of  Southern  wealth,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  those 
States  look  to  them  with  attention,  care  and  jealousy. 

Where  the  land  is  the  real  estate,  and  where  homes  are  comfortable, 
and  where  they  would  still  remain  valuable,  if  slavery  were  not  al- 
lowed to  exist  as  one  of  the  domestic  relations  of  society,  it  is  no  cf- 
Ibrt  to  comprehend  why  they  are  less  cared  for,  and  more  curtailed  in 
])lans  of  amusements  and  comfort.  In  the  planting  States, ihey  are  the 
real  estate,  the  personal  estate,  the  whole  estate,  for  take  them  away, 
and  you  lake  all.  You  take  away  the  foundation  of  the  building,  you 
take  away  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  leave  the  country  a  sacritice 
to  owls  and  to  bats.  Tiiese  views  are  not  literally  true,  when  we  go 
north  of  lat.  35  °  and  leave  the  planting  States.  But  south  of  lat. 
35  °  ivkiie  men  can  never  cultivate  the  fields,  and  slaves  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

This  domestic  relation  of  master  and  servant,  is  called  Slavery,  and 
when  this  word  Slavery  passes  the  confines  of  the  slave  States,  it. 
shocks  the  nerves  of  the  ignorant  bigot,  or  fanatic,  for  being  ignorant 
of  the  true  relation,  ho  associates  with  the  word  Slavery,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  accumulated  evils,  and  ibrtwith  concludes  that  is  his  duty  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  items  of  "  savings  and. 
profits"  resulting  from  manufacturing  at  home. 

Bagging  and  Rope  lor  2,300,000  bales,  which  is  an  average  crop., 
and  in  weight  17  lbs.  per  bale,  which  arc  sold  as  Cotton  at  6  cents, 
making  $1  02;  and  the  cost  on  average  is  .'|s2  per  bale,  when  deliver- 
ed at  the  plantatioi.s.  Showing  an  annual  loss  of  $2,300,000,  besides 
interest  rrnd  r^cliongp  usually  paid  on  these  purchase?;. 
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Loss  in  weight,  10  lbs  per  liale  at  New  Orleans  and  10  lbs  per  bale 
again  in  Liverpool,  making  20  lbs  per  bale  on  the  whole  crop  2,300,- 
000  bales,  making  46,000,000  lbs  at  6  cents,  amounting  $2,760,000 
per  annum. 

The  crop  is  received  from  the  States  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Sa- 
v^annah  and  Charleston,  where  it  is  freely  sampled.  I  find  the  sam- 
p  es  at  New  Orleans  out  of  a  million  of  bales  this  past  year  were  3000 
b  les,  and  the  balance  of  the  crop  at  other  points  would  be  4000  more, 
7000  bales  of  samples  at  $24  per  bale,  amounting  to  $168,000  before 
it  is  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  it  again  goes  through  the  same  process, 
with  about  the  same  result,  making  the  sum  of  $336,000,  omitting  all 
the  samples,  saved  at  inland  points,  such  as  Memphis,  Augusta  and 
Nashville. 

Charges  and  dues  from  the  plantation  to  Manchester,  4000  miles  off; 
without  going  into  the  items  in  detail;  comprised  in  part  of  river  and 
ocean  freights;  river,  fire  and  ocean  insurance,  commissions,  drayage 
&c.,  in  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool;  not  less  than  $8  per  bale,  but 
believed  to  be  at  least  $10  in  reality;  but  say  $8  per  bale  on  2,300,- 
000  bales,  making  $18,400,000. 

These  are  moneyed  items  and  are  taken  out  of  every  crop  on  its 
way  to  the  English  Mills,  and  others  costing  the  same,  and  therefore 
may  be  reckoned  "  savings,''^  by  sending  the  Cotton  directly  to  the 
Mill  from  the  field  where  it  grows. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Republican  Banner,  concerning  Cot- 
ton Mills,  &c.,  I  showed  that,  when  the  spindles  were  up  among  the 
fields,  that  the  grower  was  entitled  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  receive 
as  a  fair  compensation  for  the  field  labor,  10  cents  per  pound  for  all 
the  Cotton  he  could  grow,  leaving  to  the  spinning  department  the  full 
value  of  the  labor  of  these  iron  adjuncts,  the  Spindle,  Loom  and  En- 
gine, and  that  argument  was  briefly  this.  The  owner  of  15  planta- 
tions unite,  and  put  up  a  Mill  in  a  central  position,  and  put  in  the  op- 
eratives from  the  field.  They  now  own  the  plantations  and  the  Mill, 
and  the  field  hands  and  the  mill  hands. 

For  illustration,  we  will  say  they  make  100  bales  of  Cotton  each, 
and  they  send  it  to  their  owTi  mill,  and  spin  and  weave  it  into  heavy 
Osnaburgs  worth  9  cents  per  yard,  making  18  cents  per  pound.  De- 
duct 10  per  cent  for  waste,  and  this  gives  the  value  of  the  Cotton. 
Now  if  the  Iron  workers,  with  their  attendants  are  not  entitled  to 
more  than  8  cents  a  pound  for  their  portion  of  the  labor,  the  field 
hands  and  mules  are  entitled  to  the  balance,  being  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  difference  therefore,  between  selling  at  6  cents  and  10  cents  a 
pound  is  $16  per  bale,  this  on  the  crop  amounts  to  $36,800,000. 

The  profits  on  the  mill  hands,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  at  present 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  fiehl  hands  would  get  pay  for  cutting  and 
hauling  the  wood  necessary  for  the  Engine,  and  cabins,  kitchens,  &c. 
The  field  hands  would  also  get  pay  for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the 
mill,  thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  surplus  provisions,  now  lost 
for  want  of  a  market.  In  three  years  the  mill  hands  would  be  trained 
Engineers,  Weavers,  Spinners,  Smiths,  and  Carpenters:  and  this  is  an 
item  of  value,  which  I  can't  well  estimate,  yet  it  is  well  understood 
•by  owners.     If  the  Engine  is  out  of  order,  and  the  mill  must  stop  a 
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week,  more  or  less,  for  repairs,  the  mill  hands  go  to  the  field,  and 
nothing  is  lost.  Indeed  it  might  be  found  economy  to  turn  out  the 
mill  hands  iuto  the  crop  in  May  or  June,  the  busy  month  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  also  in  October,  the  fine  month  for  picking.  This  would 
enable  the  field  hands  to  manage  and  save  a  very  full  crop,  nearly  as 
large  as  they  would  all  make  together.  The  force  necessary  to  go  in- 
to the  mills  is  1-5  in  number,  but  about  1-6  in  strength.  The  planta- 
tions relieved  from  this  force,  would  by  rest,  improve  in  the  certainty 
and  quantity  of  crops,  and  thus  avoid  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  lands, 
if  the  present  system  be  pursued,  this  is  an  item  of  profit,  but  not. 
fixed  in  amount. 

RECAPITULATIOiV. 

Loss  on  Bagging  and  Rope  ...         -         $2,300,000 

"     in  Weight         -..-...      2,760,000 

"     Samples 336,000 

"     in  charges  paid  in  going  to  mill,  -         -       -       18,400,000 

Profit  by  getting  10  cts  instead  of  6,     -         -         -         36,800,000 

Profit  on  the  mill  hands, 15,000,000 

Increase  in  value  of  slaves,         .  -         _         .  5,000,000 

Profits  from  home  market,     -  .  -  -        -        2,000,000 


$81,596,000 

This  is  an  annual  loss,  except  two  small  items,  and  therefore  would 
be  an  annual  saving  to  the  Cotton  States.  The  unenumerated  items, 
I  believe  if  brought  to  dollars  and  cents,  would  reach  $20,000,000 
more.  According  to  the  old  adage,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  made. 
If  therefore  the  Cotton  States  should  by  manufacturing  at  home,  save 
$100,000,000  per  annum,  they  have  made  that  sum. 

Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan ;  of  the  ability 
of  the  Cotton  growers  to  put  up  the  log  cabin  Cotton  Mills,  and  to  pay 
for  the  machinery  as  mentioned  in  my  first  article,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
clude that  the  brightest  day  for  the  South,  is  in  the  future.  By  insur- 
ing 10  cents  per  pound  for  Cotton,  the  real  estate,  negroes,  &c,,  would 
advance  in  price  $300,000,000,  perhaps  double  that  amount,  as  soon 
as  the  machinery  is  up,  the  most  judicious,  economical,  self-preserving 
act,  that  can  now  be  done  by  the  Cotton  growing  States,  is  to  order 
the  Spindles  and  Looms,  which  will  cost  $50,000,000,  and  by  making 
this  debt,  if  they  wished  to  change  pursuits  and  sell,  it  would  be 
worth  as  a  speculation  $250,000,000. 

My  own  view  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  value  of  Cotton  property  is 
this.  If  the  present  value  be  $700,000,000  estimating  Cotton  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  worth  at  least  double  that  amount  if  it 
were  10  cents,  making  the  increased  value  $700,000,000  by  the  plan 
of  manufacturing  at  home. 

S.  R.  COCKRILL. 
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ART.  V.-ENGLISH  PROGRESS,  AND  ENGLISH  MANNERS. 


The  following  communication,  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, now  travelling  in  Europe,  is  calculated  to  give  a  clearer  view 
of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  reform  now  going  on  in  England,  than  any- 
thing we  have  met  with  in  the  public  prints.  The  writer  is  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the 
people,  are  made  with  so  much  fairness,  that  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  English  themselves  must  admit  their  trutli. 

Editors. 


Manchester,  l9th  Jlug.,  1849. 

Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  have  written  you  long 
ago,  but  it  requires  a  man  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  lim- 
ited time,  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  to  devote  to  other 
than  indispensable  purposes.  If  I  had  a  little  to  spare  after  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  day,  I  considered  it  best  to  register  occurrences  for  fu- 
ture use,  in  a  journal,  from  which  I  might  draw  at  leisure — but  even 
this,  I  have  but  little  time  to  do,  although  I  have  now  been  here  up- 
wards of  four  months.  When  I  say  here,  I  mean  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  for  I  have  made  the  tour  of  the  continent,  spending  but  little 
of  my  time  in  England. 

I  have  travelled  with  an  eye  to  the  useful,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to 
draw  lessons  from  what  I  saw,  to  benefit  our  country ;  and  no  Ameri- 
can can  travel  on  this  side  without  doing  this.  In  England,  he  is  struck 
with  the  isolation  of  man  among  men  ;  and  when  he  goes  to  Paris,  and 
sees  over  the  doors  ol  all  the  public  buildings,  and  almost  everywhere 
that  he  turns  his  eyes,  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  he  is  almost 
induced  to  exclaim — Why,  these  people  surely  must  have  lived  in  Eng- 
land, where  those  qualities  are  so  much  wanting,  that  now,  when  they 
have  here  the  power  to  do  as  they  will,  they  are  determined  to  escape 
from  a  selfish  coldness  to  the  opposite  extreme.  There  is  an  em- 
barrassing feeling  to  a  traveller,  who  is  disposed  to  picture  things 
as  they  are,  and  who  sees  so  much  to  admire,  and  so  much  to  condemn, 
that  he  can  hardly  give  the  lights  and  shades,  without  making  an  un- 
natural picture ;  and  where  he  has  enjoyed  the  warm  hospitality  of 
the  better  specimens  of  man,  he  feels  it  almost  an  act  of  ingratitude  to 
picture  the  opposite  class — for  say  what  we  will  of  John  Bull  in  the  gen- 
eral, some  of  his  family  are  the  best  specimens  of  human  nature ;  but 
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on  the  otliel-  hand,  thtU'c  are  certainly  some  of  the  worst,  and  it  iias 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  seme  of  both,  and  to  hear  of  more.  While  my 
warm  friendship  for  those  who  have  won  my  esteem,  inclines  me  to  look 
to  the  bright  side,  and  to  say  nothing  which  could  wound  their  feelings 
— in  fact,  te  see  England  reflected  in  /Ae?r  characters — yet,  unless  th(- 
mirror  be  held  up  to  nature,  and  the  defects  be  shown,  how  are  tlu  j 
to  be  remedied.  I  ask  myself— were  I  an  Englishman,  would  1  wisli 
the  faults  of  my  countrymen  perpetuated,  sooner  than  endure  thn 
mortification  of  having  them  exposed.  My  answer  is,  no.  Show 
them  to  us — not  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  for  then  we  would  place 
it  all  to  the  account  of  ill  nature  and  spleen,  and  the  lecture  would 
lose  its  effect — but  show  them  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  we  will 
profit  by  the  lesson. 

I  will  premise,  before  I  proceed,  that  the  region  around  Manches- 
ter, is  the  cradle  of  Liberty  for  England — the  school  of  investigation — 
where  all  reforms  begin.  There  the  light  first  dawns  in  favor  of  hu- 
man rights',  and  such  is  the  eflect  of  a  consciousn-ess  of  success,  thai 
it  begets  a  Zealand  an  energy,  which  ensures  that  success.  At  lhi:= 
time  there  is  a  movement  going  on  in  England,  which  has  taken  rocit 
in  the  manufacturing  districts — perhaps  Manchester  deserves  no  moi<- 
credit  for  it  than  Birmingham — which  is  to  revolutionize  the  govern- 
ment— not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  of  reason.  Indeed,  it  solves  a 
difficulty,  in  some  degree,  which,  but  a  very  short  time  since,  I  con- 
sidered insuperable,  without  a  moral  revokition  ;  that  I  looked  upon 
as  very  doubtful,  or  at  least  very  distant.  But  since  my  visit  to  this 
place,  I  begin  to  change  my  opinion.  In  all  the  manufacturing  districts, 
«lubs  are  being  got  up  to  purchase  freeholds  to  extend  the  right  of 
suffrage.  You  are  aware  that  a  man  must  have  ibrty  shillings  income 
here,  from  landed  property,  or  a  town  freehold,  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote, 
and  yet,  the  number  of  votes  is  exceedingly  small  indeed — not  one  in 
thirty  of  the  population.  To  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
all  the  working  classes  are  encouraged  to  deposit  one  shilling  per 
week,  with  the  treasurer  of  the  club,  to  buy  a  tract  of  land,  so  soon 
as  he  (the  treasurer)  has  enough  to  make  a  first  payment.  He  buys 
as  large  a  tract  as  his  means  will  allow,  getting  a  credit  on  a  large 
portion.  This  is  divided  into  forty  shilling  freeholds.  If  there  be  five 
thousand  subscribers,  and  the  amount  purchased  will  give  but  one 
thousand  freeholds,  lots  are  drawn  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  pro- 
prietors of  those.  Then,  when  enough  more  is  subscribed,  a  similar 
process  takes  place,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  club  is  daily  increasing  in 
numbers.  Like  the  temperance  movement,  the  infection  is  taking 
every  where;  the  zeal  of  the  societies  increases  with  their  success, 
and  proselytes  are  being  made  in  proportion  to  their  zeal.  The  result 
will  inevitably  be,  that  in  less  than  three  years,  these  small  forty  shilling 
feeholders  will  send  a  majority,  or  by  moral  force,  control  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  go  for  a  reform  in  the 
expenses  of  government — cutting  down  the  army,  navy,  all  high  sala- 
ried officers,  &c.  At  present  they  fix  the  reduction  at  ten  million  ster- 
ling per  annum,  $50,000,000.  But  when  they  get  this,  they  will  go  i 
still  further.  This  movement  is  by  no  means  licentious  in  any  of  its 
traits.     It  is  a  cool,    philosophical,  well   digested  plan;  practicable,  i 
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sensible,  and  conservative  in  its  object,  arising  from  a  conviction  that  tlie 
counh-y  was  approaching  the  vortex  oi"  ruin,  and  that  without  this  reform- 
it  could  not  much  longer  stand.  The  consciousness  that  there  is,  witliin 
their  reach,  how  tardy  soever  it  may  be,  a  remedy  for  misgovernment, 
keeps  down  all  inclination,  in  England,  for  a  resort  to  pliysical  force 
to  right  their  wrongs.  They  have  liberty  in  their  frame  of  government; 
but  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  masses,  that  they  liave  to  be  verv 
,  patient  and  persevering  in  the  construction  of  scaffolding,  and  ladders 
to  get  at  it ;  but  they  are  learning  how  to  do  it,  and  are  so  delighted 
that  they  have  found  out  the  way,  that  the  fever  here,  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  work,  is  as  much  of  an  epidemic  as  the  cholera,  and  in  ten  years 
from  now,  England  will  be  almost  as  much  of  a  republic  as  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I  do  not  think  they  will  relinquish  iheir  monarcliy  ;  they 
are  especially  attached  to  that  form:  but  it  will  be  merely  nominal.  The 
Parliaments  will  be  triennial,  and  the  nobility  will  stand,  because, 
through  the  House  of  Commons  they  cannot  reach  the  Constitution — 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  necessary,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  England  wisji  their  form  oi'  government  in 
any  way  changed.  They  wish  a  reform  in  its  expenses — a  greater  re- 
sponsibility by  the  House  of  Commons  lo  the  people  by  more  I'requent 
elections,  and  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  These  accom- 
plished, I  think  they  will  be  content. 

To  return,  ]mwever,to  the  part  of  John  KuH's  characlcr  wliich  needs 
amendment,  and  which,  in  a  gentle  way,  I  think  he  ouglit  to  be  in- 
formed of — I  will  say,  that,  with  many  distinguished  exceptions,  lie 
is  lamentably  deficient  in  good  breeding,  when  you  descend  below  the 
nobility.  It  is  a  singular  anomaly  for  a  people  of  strong  sense,  and 
chivalrous  leelings — for  generally  speaking,  chivalry  implies  polite- 
ness and  courteousness  of  manners — indeed,  bravery,  without  these 
attributes  is  not  chivalry,  it  is  mere  brute  courage.  But  John 
Bull's  good  feeling,  if  he  have  any,  is  covered  by  an  alligator's 
skin.  He  is  as  rugged  as  a  bear,  and  as  cold  as  an  icicle.  1 
mean  only  the  majority,  for  as  before  said,  I  have  met  with  mostdis— 
tinguished  exceptions — as  courteous,  well-bred  and  elevated  gentle- 
men, as  I  have  ever  met  with  any  where — but  as  a  sample  oi"  the  lower 
orders,  1  will  mention  an  occurrence,  as  related  tome  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
the  Massachusetts  agricultural  commissioner,  who  makes  a  periodical 
tour  to  England  and  Europe,  tor  the  purpose  of  improving  Massachu- 
setts agriculture.  He  was  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  London,  and, 
as  an  American,  proposed  an  exchange  witli  the  society  there,  of  an- 
nual agricultural  reports.  A  member  of  the  English  society  rose,  and 
answered,  that  he  was  very  willing  to  let  the  Massachusetts  society 
have  a  copy  of  their  reports;  but  they  cared  noth'ng  about  getting  the 
Massachusetts  report  in  return.  Now  had  such  a  piece  of  rudeness 
occurred  in  America,  towards  an  English  commissioner  oi' equal  stand- 
ing with  Mr.  Coleman,  or,  indeed,  towards  any  man  of  respectability, 
it  would  have  rung  through  England  as  an  evidence  of  our  barbarism,. 
Indeed,  such  an  occurrence  could  not  have  happened  in  America.  I 
venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a  society  in  tlie  Union  which  would  have 
admitted  so  rude  a  man  as  a  member ;  and  had  any  member  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  lo  have  acted  thus  brutally,  the  cry  would  have  been 
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immediately,  from  every  quarter  of  the  house,  "put  him  out !  put  him 
out !"  I  witnessed  the  following  occurrence  myself,  at  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Coleman  came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  and  by  his  invita- 
tion, I  accompanied  him  to  Brown's  hotel — Clayton  square — a  very  | 
genteel  house,  Mr.  Brown  himself  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  ! 
boarders  generally,  noted  more  than  common,  for  their  gentlemanly  de- 
portment ;  but  among  them  was  one  of  a  very  different  stamp,  as  the 
result  will  show.  He  was,  too,  a  quaker,  about,  I  suppose,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  of  age — well  dressed,  genteel  in  appearance,  and 
being  in  a  genteel  house,  of  course,  we  had  a  right  to  suppose  he  pass- 
ed for  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Coleman,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  man 
of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  venerable  and  respectable  in  appearance, 
and  calculated  to  command — indeed,  his  manners  invite  civility,  from 
everybody.  Finding  he  was  from  America,  this  quaker  got  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  presently  remarked — "Why,  I  always  under- 
stood the  Americans  were  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  world!"  Mr. 
Coleman  had  before  remarked  to  me,  that  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
rudeness  I  would  meet  with  in  this  country.  I  confess,  however,  this 
rather  exceeded  what  he  ever  had  led  me  to  anticipate.  Turning  to 
me,  Mr.  Coleman  remarked — "Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? — they  are  the 
rudest,  and  most  ill-bred  people  you  ever  saw" — or  words  to  that 
amount.  Deeming  this  a  full  retort,  and  considering  them  what  Mr.  C.  had 
described  them,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  remark.  A  sense 
of  my  own  self-respect  would  not  admit  of  it ;  but  this  very  man  sat  at 
the  table  with  gentlemen.  I  saw  him  on  a  second  visit  to  the  hoTisc, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  admit  that  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  take  such  as  samples  of  English  charac- 
ter  indeed  I  was  pleased  to  find  it  much  better  than  such  specimens 

had  induced  me  to  anticipate — but  there  is  a  trait  prevalent  very  gen- 
erally, and  which  cannot  be  denied — an  inclination  to  make  others  Icel 
their  importance,  (the  English,)  and  the  want  of  it  in  the  stranger. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  character  of  the  American.  His  effort  is  lo 
make  the  stranger  ieel  his  own  importance,  and  make  him  pleased  with 
himself.  If  you  take  the  polished  Englishman,  he  is  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman— and  very  many  such  you  will  find — indeed,  so  many,  that  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  name  those  who  are  not — but  it  is  due  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  point  out  those  faults,  that  they  may  be  corrected. 
I  do  not  speak  of  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  English  travellers  gen- 
erally speak  of  us.  It  is  not  to  depreciate  them,  and  make  my  letter 
popular.  I  have  no  such  unworthy  feeling; — nor  do  I  do  it  to  aggra- 
vate that  unfriendliness  which  already  exists  to  loo  great  an  extent., 
I  do  it  to  correct  an  existing  fault ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fault  for  any 
people  to  have  such  manners  as  to  make  strangers  feel  uncomfortable 
and  unpleasant  while  in  English  society  ; — to  see  that  there  is  a  con- 
ctant  effort  to  make  you  feel  your  own  insignificance.  No  where  else 
on  earth  does  the  same  unkind  feeling  prevail.  1  am  persuaded  that 
Englishmen  cannot  be  sensible  themselves  of  this  defect  in  their  char- 
acter. It  is  a  crying  one,  and  ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  they  eflect  the  great  reforms  they  are  now  after, 
they  wnll  turn  that  zeal  which  is  so  effectual,  in  whatsoever  direction 
it  is  carried,  to  mending  the  manners  of  the  commonalty.     Let   it    be 
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\inderstood  that  uncourteousaess,  unkindness,  rudeness — are  char- 
acteristics of  low  breeding,  as  in  fact  they  are,  and  encourage  more  re- 
spect for  strangers.  Strangers  will  then  esteem  them  more,  and  have 
kinder  feelings  for  them.  The  class  I  speak  of,  are  of  course  the  mid- 
dle class.  Well  bred  men  only  fall  from  their  good  breeding  bj"-  asso- 
ciation. But  the  class  in  America  corresponding  to  the  class  I  speak 
of  here,  are  fifty  years  aiiead  of  them  in  polish  of  manners.  It  is  very 
common  in  English  travellers  to  single  out  some  rude  American,  and 
hold  him  up  as  a  sample  of  his  countrymen.  But  you  will  seldom  find 
an  American,  however  rude  he  may  be,  who  would  not  yield  his  seat 
in  a  stage  coach  to  a  lady,  or  any  genteel  female.  An  Englishman 
will  not  generally  do  it.  If  an  American  takes  a  friend  into  a  news- 
room, or  coffee-house,  and  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  inmates, 
they  take  pleasure  in  making  him  feel  at  home  ;  and  while  that  is  the 
case  with  many  here,  with  a  majority  it  is  not  so.  They  leave  him 
to  get  along  as  he  can.  At  first  he  is  mortified  at  what  he  views  as 
want  of  respect.  Soon,  however,  he  learns  it  is  not;  but  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  people. 

Going  from  England  upon  the  continent,  the  contrast  is  truly  great. 
Everything  is  reversed.  A  kind,  courteous  politeness  prevails  almost 
everywhere ;  and  an  American  finds  friends  in  every  quarter.  I  had 
letters  from  the  highest  sources  ;  but  hardly  ever  had  occasion  to  pre- 
sent one.  In  almost  every  instance,  in  travelling  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, I  would  make  some  acquaintance  of  the  first  standing,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  my  being  an  American,  which  gave  me  all  the  facilities  I 
wanted,  without  the  aid  of  letters.  I  went  all  through  Germany,  in  all 
its  disturbed  condition — was  in  Carlsruhe  the  night  prior  to  the  battle 
there,  and  met  with  no  rudeness  ; — some  little  difficulties,  and  some 
trouble,  to  be  sure — some  danger,  and  considerable  effort  to  escape  ; 
but  still,  when  it  was  known  I  was  an  American,  I  got  on  with  respect 
and  politeness  from  all. 

The  feeling  I  speak  of  is  more  mischievous  in  its  tendency  than  the 
English  are  aware  of;  and  time  may  give  them  proofs  thereof,  not  of 
the  most  agreeaWe  kind,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  dialogue 
between  myself  and  another  American.  I  remarked  to  him,  "The  peo- 
ple of  England  are  a  singular  race.  They  seem  to  have  the  most  iso- 
lated feelings  of  any  men  I  ever  knew.  If  there  are  a  dozen  coaches 
in  a  railroad  train,  and  a  dozen  Englishmen,  each  will  take  a  separate 
coach.  If,  at  a  hotel,  there  are  a  dozen  Englishmen  in  a  dining-room, 
and  a  dozen  tables,  no  two  will  dine  at  the  same  table.  They  seem  to 
have  an  aversion  to  their  species."  "Yes,  d — n  them!"  said  he — 
"they  hate  one  another,  but  they  have  an  especial  hatred  for  us.  They 
will  tell  you — 'Oh,  the  English  and  Americans  should  never  have  an- 
other war  !  They  are  the  same  people  ;  their  interests  are  the  same,' 
&c.;  but  sir,  their  every  movement,  their  every  act,  shows  their 
mortal  hatred  for  us.  I  have  no  fancy  for  them.  I  detest  them  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  I  would  not  care  how  soon  we  had  a  war 
with  them.  The  fact  is,  we  will  have  to  thrash  them  into  respect; 
and  I  would  not  care  how  soon  it  was  done — the  sooner  the  better." 
"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  was  in  a  reading  room  last  evening,  and  I  heard  a  boy 
ask  his  father  where  the  transported  criminals  were  sent.  He  an- 
15 
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«;wered,  'Now,  to  Australia,  Tliey  used  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  when  they  were  our  colonies/  "  "I  remarked  to  him,"  said  he, 
''  'With  due  deference,  sir,  to  your  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
that  you  are  mistaken.  You  sent  very  few  but  state  criminals  to  the 
United  States  while  they  were  your  provinces.'  The  man  answered, 
'He  did  not  know — he  had  been  so  informed.'  "  "Now,  sir,"  replied  my 
friend,  "Ihey  are  the  most  ignorant  men  living,  for  their  assumed  intel- 
ligence. An  American  boy  of  fifteen,  in  the  general,  is  better  informed 
than  an  Englishman  of  twenty-five."  "These  fellows,"  said  he,  "are 
taught  by  their  fathers,  who  hate  us,  that  America  was  settled  by  crim- 
inals, as  New  Holland  has  been.  They  never  read,  and  therefore  they 
never  find  out  any  better.  It  suits  their  humor  to  believe  what  their 
ignorant  fathers  tell  them ;  and  so  they  go  on  in  their  error.  They  do 
not  know  that  New  England  was  settled  by  men  whose  independence 
of  spirit  drove  them  from  among  their  tame  fathers  ;  and  that  Vir- 
ginia was  settled  by  cavaliers,  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  Some 
were  transported  for  noble  traits  of  character ;  but  in  both  cases, 
men  whose  independence  of  feeling  would  not  allow  them  to  remain 
among  tyrants — the  New  Englanders  to  escape  religious  persecution — 
the  Virginians  because  of  a  republican  spirit  which  rebelled  against  ty- 
rants, and  caused  their  transportation;  but,  as  evidenced  by  history, 
they  were  men  of  the  first  standing.  In  time,  a  few  other  criminals 
were  transported  ;  but  not  enough  to  alloy  the  choice  population,  which 
left  them  from  principle  ;  and  as  one  hundred  criminals  remained  where 
one  went,  the  emigrants  were  in  proportion  greater  than  those  left 
behind.  It  was  the  very  cream  of  their  population  which  settled  our 
country,  and  the  transplanted  population  altogether,  is  as  superior  to 
what  was  left  behind,  as  it  is  natural  it  should  be,  from  the  su- 
periority of  our  institutions,  and  the  facility  with  Avhich  man  can 
get  a  living  with  us."  "Very  good,"  said  I,  "you  are  perfectly  right 
in  what  you  say  ;  but  do  not  damn  a  whole  people  for  the  rudeness 
or  ignorance  of  a  few.  I  admit  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  rudeness  among 
them;  but  all  are  not  so."  "Oh!  there  may  be  exceptions  enough  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  general  rule.  I  do  not  believe  in  their  civility,  nor 
their  justice,  nor  their  wisdom  ;  and  I  do  know  that  they  hate  us  most 
cordially.  I  do  not  care  to  keep  any  terms  with  them.  I  would  not 
avoid  a  war  with  them.  I  care  not  how  soon  it  comes.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  come ;  for  a  people  who  are  so  successful  in  making  themselves 
hated  by  us,  will  find  as  steamships  increase  our  intercourse,  that 
this  hatred  will  reach  a  point  which  will  make  a  war  with  them  the 
most  popular  measure  which  could  be  proposed  in  America ;  and  the 
fact  is,  sir,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  which  could  happen.  It  would 
increase  our  navy  until  we  would  drive  them  from  the  ocean,  and  then, 
perhaps,  they  will  learn  to  respect  us."  I  would  not  name  those  re- 
marks, if  they  were  alone  to  reach  our  population;  for  I  differ  with 
my  friend.  I  deprecate  all  bad  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
We  have  every  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations,  as 
necessary  to  our  mutual  prosperity ;  nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  to 
fight  about,  if  they  are  ill  mannered.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  that  individuals  are  so  with  whom  we  are  compelled  to  come 
in  contact ;  but  we  should  have  our  hands  full,  if  we  were   to   under- 
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take  to  quarrel  with  every  man  on  account  of  his  ill  manners,  or  want 
ot  feeling,  two  characteristics  of  John  Bull  which  stand  prominently 
out  from  the  canvass,  in  a  true  portrait  of  him ;  and  they  are  so  much 
accustomed,  in  England,  to  catering  for  the  appetite  for  slander  against 
us,  that  journals  which  have  no  especial  liatred  of  us,  do  it  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it.  You  will  constantly  read  such  language  as  this: 
"You  might  look  for  such  notions  from  Honolulu,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
or  the  interior  of  America.'"  Or,  speaking  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  and  its  violence — ''they  equal  the  riotous  proceedings  in 
some  of  the  American  assemblies  '."  These  are  two  quotations  which 
just  now  strike  my  mind.  You  can  hardly  take  up  an  English  paper 
without  noting  something  of  the  kind.  And  yet,  the  last  London 
Times  relates  with  astonishment,  the  prevalence  of  the  most  perfect 
order  and  safety  in  Calilbrnia — a  strict  regard  to  individual  rights — to 
such  an  extent  that  a  man  may  leave  his  goods  and  his  gold  in  his  tent, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  disturbing  it.  In  commenting  on  this  state  of 
things,  the  Times  says,  '-it  is  attributable  to  that  habit  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  is  constitutional  with  Americans;" — or  language  to  that 
aftect.  What  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  our  countrymen? — 
and,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  kind  of  population  which  has  gone  to 
California  from  the  United  States — far  below  the  average,  and  that  a 
minority  of  the  whole — the  balance,  a  majority  being  from  every  na- 
tion, and  without  any  notion  of  self-government,  and,  of  course,  kept 
in  order  by  the  American  portion  of  the  population — it  is  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  an  ingrained  sense  of  the  power  of  self-government,  which 
prevails  with  our  people.  Among  any  other  poDulation,  there  would 
prevail  robbery,  rapine,  outlawry,  anarchy.  There,  an  infusion  of  less 
than  half  of  American  character,  suffices  to  impregnate  the  whole  mass 
with  enough  of  equity  to  enable  a  whole  community  to  govern  itself, 
without  statute  laws,  from  pure  principles  of  honor. 

Contemplate  this  picture,  Messrs.  Editors-^scrutinize  it  closely, 
first — examine  it  in  all  its  minutia — then  hold  it  off,  and  contemplate 
it  in  the  '•'•tout  ensemble,''''  and  say,  have  you  ever  looked  upon  its  like 
before  ?  This  is  a  small  off-shoot  of  that  magnificent  tree,  which 
English  travellers,  and  their  home  writers,  are  daily  endeavoring  to 
bring  into  disrepute.  Even  Englishmen  who  are  admirers  of  our 
country,  who  are  themselves  high  minded  men,  are  so  sensible  that 
some  slurs  on  us  are  necessary  to  season  a  dish  for  the  English  palate, 
that  they  are  prone  to  make  prominent  whatever  they  find  in  their 
travels  most  derogatory  to  us.     1  will  instance  a  case : 

In  Manchester,  there  is  a  gentleman  of  high  order  of  intellect,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement — a  man  of  enlarged,  and  generally 
philanthropic  views — magnanimous  in  his  feelings,  and  with  notions  in 
the  general,  which  stamp  him  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen — his  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  I  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy,  and  saw  enough  of 
him  to  justify  me  in  saying  what  I  have.  He  is,  moreover,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Americans,  their  country,  and  institutions — has  made  two 
trips  there,  and  published  a  journal  of  the  Ir.st,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave 
me,  and  which  I  read  with  a  great  deal  oi  pleasure,  as  doing  justice  to 
our  country,  and  exhibiting  the  proneness  of  other  travellers  to  do  us 
injustice.     But  this    traveller    sees   at  Cincinnati,  pistols  and  bowie 
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knives  exposed  in  the  streets  for  sale;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Louisville, 
shakes  the  hand  of  a  brother,  who  had  the  day  before  had  a  son  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets. 

I  do  not  complain  of  his  mentioning  the  incident,  it  is  very  natural 
lie  should.  But  I  do  complain  that  the  manner  of  naming  it,  and  the 
previous  circumstances,  are  calculated  to  leave  an  impression  that  as- 
sassination and  murder  are  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England,  whereas,  I  would  venture  a  wager,  that  there  are  four  crimes 
of  that  kind,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  committed  in  England,  for  one  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  hardly  taken  up  a  paper  since  I  have  been 
in  England,  which  has  not  had  some  account  of  a  murder  in  it.  And 
as  to  lesser  crimes,  they  fill,  always,  a  large  space.  The  gentlemanly 
rascalities,  such  as  railroad  frauds,  &c.,  fill  one  fourth,  nearly,  of  every 
paper.  If  English  papers  had  American  titles,  and  Enlish  names  and 
localities  were  exchanged  for  American,  so  that  John  Bull  could  be- 
lieve in  reading  them  he  saw  a  picture  of  America,  he  doubtless  would 
then  pronounce  them  rascals  indeed. 

From  the  nature  of  the  dealings  between  America  and  England, 
England  has  necessarily  been  the  creditor,  and  when  periods  of  dis- 
tress have  occurred,  failures  and  losses  to  English  merchants  have 
been  the  necesasry  consequence,  and  of  course,  contumely  and  abuse 
from  the  losers  is  natural  when  the  loss  occurs  ;  but  no  reparation  is 
made  when  those  losses  are  paid  up.  About  1839,  a  period  of  distress 
occurred  when  English  losses,  by  American  houses,  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  temporarily.  In  less  than  five  years  after,  howev- 
er, as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a  very  small  per  centage  of  this  debt 
remained  unpaid.  There  was  a  great  outburst  of  indignation,  at  first, 
about  the  loss.  The  impression  was  made  on  the  English  mind,  that 
England  had  lost  greatly  by  America.  When  this  debt  was  paid,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  said  about  it,  and  so  the  young  Englishman  is  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  Americans  are  great  rascals,  whereas, 
American  losses  by  English  houses  I  really  believe,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  are  infinitely  greater  than  English  by  American — not  that  the 
apparent  loss  is  so  great — ^that  is  three  or  four  to  one  against  Ameri- 
ca— ^but  America  is  so  recuperative  in  her  character,  that  she  is  almost 
sure  to  repair  her  losses.  Net  so  in  England.  When  a  house  falla 
there  it  seldom  rises  again.     The  apparent  is  the  real  loss. 

In  a  company  of  Englishmen,  the  subject  of  slavery  in  America  was 
broached,  they  said  it  was  a  blot  upon  us.  "Admit  it,  gentlemen," 
said  I,  "are  you  the  parties  to  throw  it  up  to  us  ?  Without  going  into 
an  argument  about  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter,  are  you  who 
put  this  stain,  if  it  be  one,  on  us,  the  men  to  charge  us  with  it?  Was 
it  not  your  policy,  your  laws,  your  wrongs,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  it  ?  That  you  forced  the  slave  trade  on  us,  against  our  wills,  was 
one  of  the  causes  assigned  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  draught,  though  it  was  finally  left  out,  and  now 
that  we  do  not  do  what  we  cannot  well  do  without  incurring  a  greater 
evil,  you  abuse  us."  "  But,"  said  they,  "  we  acknowledge  we  did 
wrong  then,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  do  wrong  now."  "It  is  a 
reason,  however,  why  you  should  be  very  modest  in  charging  us  with 
that  as  a  sin.  which  you  originated.     If  you  will  look  to    India  an 
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Ireland,  you  will   see  enough  of  sin  at  home,  to  correct,  without  med- 
dling with  the  concerns  of  your  neighbors." 

An  Englishman  once  remarked  to  me,  "  Anything  is  right  with  John 
Bull  as  long  as  he  does  it,  but  when  he  ceases  to  do  it,  then  it  is  all 
wrong."  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  heard  Englishmen  talk- 
ing as  they  do  of  others,  how  applicable  to  them  were  Burns'  lines — 

"  0  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourseP  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us, 
to  England, — that  the  slave  States,  viewing  it  as  an  evil,  w'ere  thenj- 
selves  the  first  movers  of  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade,  and  it  was 
the  northern  members  of  Congress  who  caused  its  extension  until  1808. 
Virginia,  in  ceding  the  North  Western  Territory  to  the  United  States, 
comprising  all  the  States  north  west  of  the  Ohio,  made  a  condition  to 
the  cession,  that  slavery  should  not  be  introduced  there,  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  legislation  will  show  a  gradual  approach  towards  an  ulti- 
mate abolition,  until,  however,  the  foreign  traffic  was  prohibited,  then, 
when  the  northern  States  could  no  longer  make  a  penny  out  of  it,  a 
slight  spark  began  to  appear,  of  discontent  at  its  existence  at  all,  and 
gradually  they  began  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  and  to  irritate  the 
slave  States,  by  which  means  they  caused  a  reactionary  movement  ou 
the  subject  by  the  slave  States,  which  has  increased,  Justin  proportion 
as  northern  meddling  has  advanced,  until  now,  to  use  a  military  ex- 
pression, parties  are  changed,  "front  to  rear" — the  southern  and  nor- 
thern States  having  exactly  reversed  their  positions. 

This  is  a  feeling  of  human  nature — no  people  are  willing  to  allow 
others  to  meddle  with  their  family  concerns,  and  no  provocation  is 
greater,  to  an  outburst  of  indignation,  than  any  attempt  to  do  it.  I 
have  however,  occupied  more  space  on  this  subject  than  I  intended. 
I  will  close  with  summing  up  a  few  more  remarks  in  regard  to  Eng- 
lish notions  of  us. 

With  the  exceptions  named,  of  an  ingrained  habitual  inclination  to- 
cater  for  an  appetite  which  craves  slander  of  us,  and  which  is  there- 
fore unconsciously  administered  to  even  by  some  just  and  high  minded 
men,  there  are  many  in  England,  who  do  us  ample  justice.  They  ad- 
mit that  we  have  exhibited  to  the  world,  a  sublime  moral  spectacle,  iii 
our  mode  of  self  government ;  that  the  unprecedented  advance  of  our 
country  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general  prosperity,  is  the  result  of  a 
wisdom  in  our  legislation,  and  policy,  (together  with  the  possession- 
of  unbounded  territory)  which  mark  us  as  a  race,  distinct  almost  from 
the  balance  of  the  world — except  themselves — they  claiming  the  same- 
characteristics,  but  not  operated  on  in  the  same  way  from  difference  of 
circurnstances.  Originally  we  were  the  same,  but  now  entirely  dif- 
ferent— as  different  almost  as  any  other  two  nations  you  can  find. 

An  Englishman  seems  to  consider  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself, 
never  to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  he 
considers  the  man  a  fool  who  does  it. 

An  American  is  exactly  the  opposite  character.  He  can  enjoy 
nothing  alone,  he  neither  eats,  nor  drinks  anything  with  a  relish,  un- 
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less  there  is  some  one  to  partake  of  it  with  him,  and  if  he  has  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  no  acquaintance  at  table,  if  he  has  any  reasonable  plea 
for  it,  even  an  accidental  passing  of  a  word  or  two  with  a  stranger, 
he  will  send  his  bottle  and  ask  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  with  him. 

Two  Englishman  will  travel  all  day  together  in  a  rail  road  train, 
and  probably  never  speak  to  each  other.  Two  Americans  could  not 
do  so.  The  one  is  an  anti-social,  the  other  a  social  people.  The 
English,  fond  of  the  glitter,  pomp,  and  display  of  royalty  and  nobility, 
take  pride  in  the  immeasurable  distance  that  those  are  elevated  above 
them.  Americans  are  willing  to  acknowledge  no  superiority,  but 
that  of  intellect. 

In  England  the  people  are  accustomed  to  view  themselves  as  the 
subjects  of  a  sovereign.  In  America  the  people  view  their  rulers  as 
subject  to  them.  There  is  a  feeling  in  every  American,  that  he  is 
part  of  his  government,  that  he  is  one  of  the  members  of  a  great  co- 
partnership, and  there  is  an  inward,  manly,  self  consequence  resulting 
from  it,  which  is  visible,  in  his  very  movement — not  a  vulgar  swag- 
ger like  a  court  house  bully — but  an  elevated,  dignijfied  self-respect, 
and  courteous  demeanor  towards  every  one,  evidencing  that  he  ex- 
pects a  similar  deportment  in  return  towards  himself,  and  he  will  ad- 
mit association  on  no  other  terms.  Hence,  there  is  most  generally  a 
non-conducting  atmosphere  speedily  created  between  himself  and  most 
Englishmen  of  the  middle  order,  that  he  comes  in  contact  with ;  be- 
cause the  deference  which  an  American  accords  to  others,  and  expects 
in  return,  is  such  as  is  only  accorded  to  noblemen  here,  by  the  middle 
classes,  including  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.  Among  the  more 
elevated  classes,  the  manners  strikingly  resemble  the  refined  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  kind,  courteous,  and  pleasant  to  strangers.  I  have 
travelled  with  some  of  them,  who  have  exchanged  cards  with  me  in 
the  cars,  and  invited  me  to  call  upon  them.  Many  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  too,  are  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of  the  land  in 
their  manners.     My  general  remarks  apply  only  to  the  bulk. 

If  I  had  any  expectation  that  this  letter  would  ever  see  the  light  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  I  would  say  to  those  friends  whose  hospitalities 
I  have  enjoyed  here — My  object  is  not  an  ill  natured  one,  but  is  due 
in  part,  to  vindicate  my  own  country  Irom  the  injustice  done  it  by 
most  English  travellers.  In  part,  it  is  designed  "  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;"  that  Englishmen  may  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them  ;  with  a  hope  that  it  may  learn  them  more  charity,  and  improve 
their  manners  towards  strangers,  in  Avhich  they  are  generally  candid 
enough  themselves,  to  acknowledge  they  are  lamentably  deficient. 
The  time  is  coming,  when  they  will  gain  more  than  they  will  lose  by 
being  civil.  It  is  evident  to  them,  and  their  enlightened  men  all  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  America  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  become 
the  first  nation  of  the  world.  As  yet,  they  think  she  is  not ;  that  she 
is  behind  them.  But  they  are  mistaken.  I  have  been  among  them, 
and  on  the  continent,  long  enough  to  be  able,  as  far  as  my  feeble  pow- 
ers go,  to  measure  my  own  country  by  those  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  it  requires  only  feeble  powers  to  see  that  we  are  now  a  giant  in 
his  teens,  whose  strength  in  the  gristle  is  greater  than  the  hardened 
maturity  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  events  should  occur 
to  make  a  test,  it  will  be  soon  seen  that  I  am  right. 
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If  I  had  more  time  I  would  like  to  give  a  picture  of  the  improvements 
in  England,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  evidence  them  to  be  a  magnificent  nation.  Indeed,  this  idea 
suggests  itself  to  the  traveller,  wherever  he  goes.  If  a  plan  be  feasi- 
ble in  England,  the  cost  is  no  bar  to  its  execution  —  straightway  it  is 
done,  and  when  done,  it  is  done  as  it  should  be.  No  better  conception 
can  be  had  of  the  immense  wealth  of  England,  than  to  see  her  railways, 
bridges,  canals,  and  other  public  improvements.  I  have  passed  on  a 
canal  boat,  under  a  canal  above,  which  still  passed  under  a  railway 
above  — the  whole  being  three  deep  —  and  where  I  now  write,  (New 
Castle),  there  is  a  railroad  passing  over  a  part  of  the  town  ;  houses 
five  stories  high  along-side  of  it,  not  coming  up  to  the  arches  which 
support  it ;  and  a  bridge,  called  the  high-level  bridge,  over  the  Tyne, 
the  most  magnificent  one  I  ever  saw.  Its  cost,  with  the  cost  of  the 
depots,  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000  (one  million  of  pounds).  John 
Bull,  indeed,  in  all  he  does,  except  in  his  deportment  towards  his  fellow 
man,  is  a  magnificent  fellow,  and  as  it  fits  so  aptly,  I  cannot  withstand 
the  temptation,  though  it  is  retorting  their  own  want  of  charity,  to 
hold  up  an  isolated  case  as  a  characteristic  —  to  close  by  saying,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  their  clergymen,  who  lately  took  the  hand  of  a 
woman  condemned  to  die,  and  held  it  fast  in  his  over  a  candle,  until 
her  convulsive  struggles  liberated  it : — "I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
desire  to  give  you  pain  ;  it  is  only  to  give  you  a  foretaste  of  what  you 
may  expect  after  death,  unless  you  repent,"  &c. 

To  the  honor  of  the  English  press,  however,  I  will  say,  the  act  has 
caused  universal  reprobation.  Where  can  you  find  a  parallel  to  this 
in  America? 

But  the  time  is  come  when  the  fruits  of  our  institutions  ;  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  ;  the  happiness  of  our  people  ;  our  rapid  increase 
in  population,  and  the  evident  wisdom  of  our  laws  and  policy,  are  ma- 
king it  now,  a  poor  harvest  for  slanderous  journalists.  It  is  now  in 
decided  bad  taste  to  slander  us.  The  thing  will  no  longer  bear 
telling. 

I  began  this,  having  a  day  in  Manchester,  with  some  leisure;  but 
could  not  finish  it  there.  Being  detained  here,  I  have  devoted  to  you 
part  of  another  day,  and  now  end  more  than  half  asleep. 

T. 

New  Castle,  ^tk  September,  1849. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  DISCIPLINE  OF  SCHOOLS— (Condwded.) 

In  previ-ous  numbers  of  the  'Western  Journal,'  I  pointed  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  language  and  the  study 
of  words  ;  and  showed  in  what  way  the  minds  of  children  could  be  ex- 
ercised upon  their  reading  lessons.  I  regarded  a  proper  attention  to 
the  intellectual  department  of  reading  as  one  efficient  means  to  be  em- 
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ployed  by  the  teaclier  in  training  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  think  and 
reason.  But  il"  the  teacher  has  enlarged  views  of  his  duties,  and 
rightly  comprehends  the  true  objects  of  education,  he  will  not  confine 
himself  to  this  single  means  but  exercise  their  understandings  in  vari- 
ous ether  ways  equally  available,  for  that  purpose:  he  will  direct  their 
attention  to  things  as  well  as  to  words.  Putting  aside  books,  he  will 
occasionally  by  oral  lecturing,  and  by  interrogatories,  make  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  objects  which  surround 
them;  thus  teaching  them  the  art  of  distinguishing,  and  discriminating 
intelligibly  between  one  thing  and  another. 

This  is  an  important  and  very  efficient  means  of  bringing  the  facul- 
ties into  play. 

The  organs  of  sense  strongly  impress  the  mind  with  images,  but  the  no- 
tions formed,  and  the  ideas  thus  conveyed  to  the  unassisted  minds  of  chil- 
dren, are  formed  and  conceived  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  It  is  far 
easier,  however,  to  attract  and  fix  their  wavering  attention  by  direct- 
ing it  to  objects  of  sense  than  by  any  other  means.  Having  therefore, 
as  stated  above,  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  importance  and  advanta- 
ges of  an  attention  to  words,  it  is  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  consider  in  what  way  and  manner  we  can  use  things,  in  order  to 
promote  the  same  object — the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Aikin  has  remarked  that,  "  we  daily  call  a  great  many  things  by 
their  names,  without  ever  inquiring  into  their  nature  and  properties, 
so  that,  in  reality,  it  is  only  their  names,  and  not  the  things  themselves, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  an  ingenious  German,  named  Pestalozzi,  be- 
ing strongly  impressed  with  the  little  efficiency  of  the  common  modes 
of  instruction,  by  means  of  the  book,  only,  devised  a  system,  which  he 
carried  into  eff"ect  under  the  name  of  "  Lessons  on  objects.''''  The  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced,  and  successfully  carried  into  practice,  in  some 
other  countries,  also.  It  has  been  occasionally  adopted,  I  believe,  in 
parts  of  our  own  country ;  and  if  it  has  ever  failed  of  accomplishing 
the  purposes,  and  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  the  failure 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  defects  of  the  instructors  employed,  than 
to  any  inherent  defects  in  the  system  itself.  I  find  in  the  ^'■Quarierhj 
Journal  of  Education,''''  an  exposition  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  given 
in  a  review  of  a  publication  entitled  '■'■Lessons  on  Objects,  as  given  in  a 
Pestalozzian  school  at  Cheam,  Surry."  This  review  explains  and  elu- 
cidates the  system  in  a  better  and  clearer  manner  than  I  can  pretend 
to  do,  without  its  aid.  I  prefer,  therefore,  making  use  of  what  it  con- 
tains, that  is  most  material  to  ray  purpose,  and  limiting  myself  to  such 
observations  as  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts.  They  are  of 
-coKsiderable  length,  but  will  scarcely  admit  of  curtailment,  consistently 
with  my  object  of  gving  a  full  and  perfect  explanation  of  the  methods 
resorted  to,  and  the  intentions  they  are  meant  to  fulfil :  — 

"  The  mind  of  a  child,'  observes  the  writer,  'is  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  continually  drawn  away 
from  one  object  to  another,  as  each  successively  presents  itself.  To 
fix  the  attention  in  any  way  at  this  age,  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge of  any  kind,  is  a  difficult  task  :  but  to  tie  it  down  to  books  which 
are  uninteresting  and  often  unmeaning,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  absurd. 
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'•  Time  is  lost  by  the  teacher  in  his  fruitless  endeavors  5  the  mind 
of  the  learner  is  soured  ;  and  too  frequently  considerable  obstacles  are 
thereby  raised  to  the  future  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

"The  extreme  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculty  suggests  some  visi- 
ble material  as  the  stock  on  which  we  may  engraft  lessons  in  useful 
knowledge.  The  toy  with  which  the  child  plays,  the  table  at  which 
he  sits,  the  room  in  which  he  lives,  the  objects  which  are  most  about 
him,  and  which  most  interest  him,  are  the  most  appropriate  subjects 
of  enquiry,  because  he  is  familiar  with  them.  He  already  knows 
their  qualities,  some  at  least,  and  has  discovered  many  of  their  uses. 
•'  Any  new  facts  connected  with  such  objects  he  learns  with  ease 
and  pleasure;  and  what  he  thus  learns  is  readily  remembered,  and, 
being  often  found  immediately  useful,  furnishes  a  motive  for  fresh  ex- 
ertion." *******#u  The  mind 
of  a  child,  however,  disadvantageously  circumstanced,  does  from  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  by  its  own  inquisitive 
disposition,  obtain  for  itself  a  certain  store  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  unassisted  powers  of  his  mind  are  sufficient  to  discover  the  more 
obvious  relations  of  things;  but  of  those  qualities  which  lie  hidden  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  are  not  immediately  observable,  he  remains 
either  entirely  ignorant,  or  Jbrms  misconceived  notions  of  their  nature, 
because  he  lias  no  directing  hand  to  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  their 
truth.  In  the  course  of  his  merely  voluntary  and  self  conducted  in- 
struction, error  mixes  itself  up  with  truth ;  a  confined  or  misdirected 
observation  ibrms  incorrect  or  ill-defined  ideas,  or  draws  wrong  con- 
clusions ;  the  memory  fails,  and  imagination  supplies  false  images,  and 
in  this  manner  error  and  prejudice  fill  the  place  of  real  knowledge. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  obviate  so  serious  an  evil.  Tiie  pupil 
must  be  continually  admonished  to  look  at  and  to  examine  things,  and 
to  compare  them. 

"  As  the  judicious  architect  carefully  provides  for  the  firmness  of 
his  foundation,  knowing  well  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  fabric  de- 
pends upon  the  basis  whereon  it  rests  ;  so  the  reflecting  teacher  will 
be  careful  to  lead  his  pupil  first  to  nature,  and  so  form  his  mind  to 
habits  of  correctness,  by  placing  the  very  objects  with  which  he  is  to 
be  conversant  all  his  liJe,  under  his  direct  observation.  He  thus 
makes  things,  and  not  words,  which  are  the  mere  signs  of  things,  the 
objects  of  the  childs  attention.  Nature  becomes  his  first  book  ;  and  it 
is  a  book  of  most  interesting   contents, 

"  His  walks  abroad,  every  movement  around  him,  every  thing  in 
short  which  presents  itself,  to  his  lively  mind,  furnishes  a  useful,  and 
what  is  more,  a  most  interesting  topic  of  conversation. 

"The  child  himself  assists  in  the  work  of  instruction,  because  he 
loves  it;  'tis  no  longer  a  drudgery,  but  delight;  it  is  no  longer  a  life- 
less work,  lagging  on  through  a  weary  and  uninteresting  process,  but 
it  is  a  living  spirit  which  animates  the  child's  mind,  and  leads  him  on 
to  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  real  attainments, 

"  In  order,'  says  the  same  writer,  'to  explain  the  meaning   of  these 
remarks  more  fully,  and  also  to  give  some   notion  of  the  plan  on  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  lessons  should  be  conducted,  we  select  at  full 
length  the  first  in  the  series. 
16 
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LESSON    1  . 

GLASS, 

(jrlass  lias  been  selected  as  the  first  substance  to  be  presented  to 
the  children,  because  the  qualities  which  characterize  it  are  quite  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  The  pupils  should  be  arranged  before  a  black 
board  or  slate,  upon  which  the  result  of  their  observation  should  be 
Avritten.  The  utility  of  having  the  lesson  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
each  child,  with  the  power  of  thus  recalling  attention  to  what  has  oc- 
curred, will  very  soon  be  appreciated  by  the  instructor. 

The  glass  should  be  passed  round  the  party  to  be  examined  by 
each  individual.* 

Teacher.  What  is  that  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 

Children.  A  piece  of  glass. 

Teacher.  Can  you  spell  the  word  "glass?"  (The  teacher  then 
writes  the  word  "glass"  upon  the  slate,  which  is  thus  presented  to 
the  whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You  have  all  examined 
this  glass,  what  do  you  observe  ?     What  can  you  say  that  it  is  ?f 

Children.  It  is  bright. 

Teacher.  (Teacher  having  written  the  word  "  qualities,"  writes  un- 
der it — it  is  bright.)     Take  it  in  your  hand  and/ec/J  it. 

Children.  It  is  cold.  (Written  on  the  board  under  the  former 
quality.) 

Teacher.  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  with  the  piece  ol"  sponge 
that  is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  perceive  in  the 
glass. § 

Children.  It  is  smooth — it  is  hard. 

Teacher.  Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room  ? 

Children.  Yes  ;  the  windows. 

Teacher.  (Close  tlie  shutters.)     Can  you  see  the  garden,  now  ? 

Children.  No. 

Teacher.  I  will  tell  you,  then;  pay  attention  that  you  may  recollect 
it.  It  is  transparent.  What  shall  you  now  understand  when  I  teU 
you  that  a  substance  is  transparent  ? 

Children.  That  you  can  see  through  it. 

Teacher.  You  are  right.  Try  and  recollect  something  that  is  trans- 
parent. 

Children.  Water. 

Teacher.  If  I  were  to  let  this  glass  fall,  or  you  were  to  throw  a  ball 
at  the  window,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

•  'By  this  means  each  individual  in  the  class  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  own 
powers  on  the  object  presented,  the  subsequent  questions  of  the  teacher  tend  only 
to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  and  to  correct  them  if  wrong.' 

t 'This  question  is  put  instead  of  asking,  "What  are  its  qualities?"  because 
the  children  would  not  yet  in  all  probability,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  by  its  frequent  application  to  the  answers  to  this  question,  they  will  shortly 
become  familiarized  with  i1.' 

J'The  art  of  the  teacher  is  to  put  such  questions  as  may  lead  successively  to 
the  exercises  of  the  different  senses.' 

§'The  object  of  the  teacher  here  is  to  load  the  pupil  to  the  observation  of  the 
quality  »moo/ft,and  he  does  so  by  making  him  contrast  it  with  the  opposite  quality 
in  another  substance  ;  a  mode  of  suggestion,  of  wliich  frequent  use  may  be  made  ' 
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Children.   Tlie  glass  would  be  broken — it  is  brittle. 

Teacher.  Could  I  in  the  same  manner  break  the  shutter  r* 

Children.  No. 

Teacher.  Could  I  break  it  if  I  used  great  force  ? 

Children.  Yes. 

Teacher.  Would  you,  therefore,  call  the  wood  brittle  ? 

Children.  No. 

Teacher.  What  substances,  then,  do  you  call  brittle  ? 

Children.  Those  which  are  easily  broken. 

'  These  are  probably  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to  children 
at  their  first  attempt ;  which  being  arranged  on  the  slate,  form  an  ex- 
ercise in  spelling.  They  should  then  be  effaced,  and  if  the  pupils  are 
able  to  write,  they  may  endeavor  to  remember  the  lesson,  and  put  it 
down  on  their  slates.' 

*'It  will  be  observed  from  this  lesson,"  observes  the  reviewer, 
"that  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the 
children,  and  to  direct  them  in  a  right  channel.  He  must  likewise 
continually  bear  in  mind,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  term  should  follow 
the  conception  of  the  idea  which  it  expresses  ;  and  he  should  never 
give  a  word  or  expression  to  a  child,  till  the  young  learner  feels  the 
want  of  a  term  to  express  some  quality  or  thing  which  has  been  fully 
comprehended. 

"  The  second  series  consists  of  a  number  of  lessons,  calculated  to  fix 
in  the  mind  the  knowledge  already  gained  by  the  previous  series,  and 
to  bring  the  powers  of  judgment  and  comparison  into  more  active  ope- 
ration. It  is  here  very  properly  recommended,  that  the  child  should 
be  led  to  classify  the  various  qualities  of  objects,  according  to  the  or- 
gans by  aid  of  which  they  are  conceived.  A  list  of  the  lessons  of  this 
series  is  here  given,  and  one  is  transcribed  in  full : 

Lesson  1.  A  Pin.  Lesson  8.  An  Egg. 


2.  A  Cube  of  Woi 

Dd. 

9.  A  Thimble. 

3.  An  uncut  Lead  Pencil. 

10,  A  Penknife. 

4.  A  Pen. 

11.  A  Key. 

5.  A  Wax  Candle 

. 

12.  A  Cup. 

6.  A  Chair. 

13.  A  Grain  of  Coffee. 

7.  A  Book. 

14,   A  Pair  of  Scissors, 

L  E  S  S  0  IS 

\    8. 

AN 

EGG. 

Parts. 

Qualities. 

The  Shell. 

It    is 

>  Oval. 

Skin. 

White. 

The  White. 

It  is 

1  Hard. 

Yolk. 

Edible. 

Interior. 

Nutritious. 

Exterior. 

Opaque, 

Surface. 

Dull. 

Embryo,  or  Future  Chicken.  Shell  is  Brittle, 
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Thin. 

Smooth. 
The  White  is  Liquid  when  raw. 
Solid  when  boiled. 
Semi-transparent. 
Adhesive. 
Sticky. 
Insipid. 
Yolk  is  Yellow. 
Liquid. 
Soft. 
Opaque. 
Odorous. 
Sapid. 

"  In  the  third  series,  the  teacher,  who  has  now  firmly  grounded  his 
pupils  in  the  elements  of  sensible  knowledge,  and  has  in  some  degree 
habituated  them  to  careful  and  constant  observation,  leads  them  to 
exercise  their  judgment  in  its  more  complex  operations.  He  no  longer 
confines  their  attention  merely  to  the  external  and  most  obvious  quali- 
ties of  things,  but  he  teaches  them  to  penetrate  deeper  into  them,  and 
to  consider  their  structure,  varieties,  and  combinations. 

"  The  objects  here  presented  before  the  children  are  such  as  consist 
of  many  parts,  each  possessing  many  qualities,  nicely  distinguished 
from  one  another;  or  else  they  are  things  that  exist  in  different  states, 
and  fulfil,  accordingly,  different  offices.  The  differences  between  such 
things  as  wool  and  woolen  cloth ;  between  cotton,  cotton  thread,  and 
cotton  cloth,  white  or  colored ;  and  between  a  pen  and  a  quill,  may  be 
presented  to  the  pupil,  at  this  stage  of  his  progress. 

"After  having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  such  as 
the  above,  children  generally  possess  a  power  of  observation  and  dis- 
crimination, which  may  easily  be  applied  to  any  object  which  presents 
itself.  They  view  things  with  a  different  eye  from  what  they  did  be- 
fore. They  are  always  actively  looking  about  them ;  and  they  detect 
qualities  and  relations  before  unobserved.  The  children  must  now  be 
exercised  in  arranging  and  classifying  objects,  connecting  things  by 
their  points  of  resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time  individually  distin- 
guishing them  by  their  points  of  dissimilarity. 

'•This  work  of  classification  becomes  actually  necessary,  to  the  re- 
taining of  ideas  after  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  has  been  acquired. 

"A  large  number  of  individual,  unconnected  ideas,  cannot  be  remem- 
bered ;  but,  when  linked  together  by  some  true  principle  of  association, 
they  are  easily  and  pleasingly  recalled  at  will. 

"  With  this  view,  in  the  fourth  series,  the  spices,  among  other  things-, 
are  chosen,  as  exhibiting  a  connected  series  of  objects,  forming  a  good 
ground  for  proper  arrangement  and  classification. 

"The  senses  are,  in  this  series,  likewise  brought  under  more  care- 
ful consideration;  the  lesson  on  cloves  may  be  considered  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  lessons  in  the  fourth  series.  When  a  child  has  been  found 
competent  to  understand,  pretty  well,  the  lessons  of  the  first  four 
series,  and  has  acquired  an  ability  of  generalizing  correctly,  and  of 
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arranging  and  ckissirying  objects  into  proper  groups,  he  may  now  be 
considered  competent  to  enter  on  the  exercises  of  the  last  series. 
These  are  of  a  nature  more  complex,  and  requiring  a  greater  exercise 
of  thought.  Articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  articles  of  domestic  use, 
natural  and  artificial  productions,  metals,  earths,  any  thing,  in  short, 
may  be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  a  more  scientific  point  of  view  than 
before. 

The  children  are  required  to  make  what  observations  they  can,  upon 
the  objects  before  them,  and  the  teacher  adds  to  their  stock  of  infor- 
mation, any  further  particulars  which  seem  best  calculated  to  amuse 
or  instruct  them.  The  teacher,  in  conclusion,  sums  up  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  gained.  An  examination  ensues,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion, the  children  are  required  carefully  to  note  down  the  results 
in  writing. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  tliese  lessons,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
author,  that  opportunities  should  be  continually  given  for  exercise  in 
composition. 

"  In  the  earlier  lessons,  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  down  the 
names  of  parts  and  qualities,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  habituating 
them  to  the  right  spelling  of  words,  and  the  understanding  of  their  real 
meaning. 

"  In  the  more  advanced  lessons,  however,  of  the  fourth  and  last  se- 
ries, considerable  exercise  is  given  in  composition;  and  thus  these 
lessons  have  a  value  in  them  superior  to  that  which  might  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a  superficial  observer. 

"  They  lead  not  only  to  the  direct  formation,  combination,  and  classi- 
fication of  ideas,  but  also  to  an  accurate  description  of  them,  in  written 
language.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  lessons  of  the 
fifth  series . 


LESSON    15. 


PARCHMENT. 


'Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep  or  goats,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :  —  The  wool  is  stripped  off"  the  skin,  which  is  then  taken  to 
the  lime  pit.  After  this,  it  is  stretched  as  tight  as  a  drum,  upon  a 
frame,  and  the  remaining  flesh  pared  off"  with  a  keen-edged  instrument ; 
a  kind  of  white  stone  or  chalk,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  then 
spread  upon  the  surface ;  and  a  large  pumice  stone,  flat  at  bottom,  is 
rubbed  over  it,  which  scours  off  the  remainder  of  the  flesh.  The  knife 
is  once  more  applied  to  the  skin,  which  is  moistened  and  rubbed  again, 
with  the  pumice  stone,  until  the  inner  side  is  smooth.  The  outside 
then  undergoes  a  similar  operation.  It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and  after- 
wards is  taken  oflT  the  frame,  and  given  to  the  parchment  maker.  He 
first  scrapes  it  dry  on  an  instrument  called  a  summer,  (which  is  ai 
calf's  skin  well  stretched  on  a  frame,)  with  a  sharp  iron  tool,  until  one 
half  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin  is  pared  off".  The  pumice  stone  is  next 
passed  over  it  on  both  sides,  till  it  is  rendered  quite  smooth. 
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'  Parchment  was  iii  use  \(n\<i;  before  the  invention  of  paper.  Wills, 
and  other  documents,  intended  to  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  written  on  it.     It  is  also  used  for  drums.' 

The  general  principles  recognized  in  the  above  extracts,  and  on 
which  the  lessons  on  objects,  as  above  expounded,  are  formed,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  basis  of  instruction. 

In  Holland,  it  is  said,  they  use  in  their  schools  the  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  coins  of  the  country,  not  as  a  means  of  conveying  useful 
knowledge,  but  of  mental  exercise  and  cultivation. 

We  might,  with  great  advantage,  keep  in  our  schools,  specimens  of 
natural  and  artificial  productions,  for  the  special  purpose  of  using 
them  in  this  way  ;  and  teachers  would  do  well  to  invite  their  pupils 
to  make  collections,  for  a  museum.,  of  whatever  came  in  their  way 
which  they  thought  curious  and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

They  would,  by  such  means  as  these,  be  stimulated  to  efforts  at  in- 
tellectual labor,  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  make  under  the  or- 
dinary discipline  of  our  schools,  as  at  present  conducted.  By  a  partial 
use,  indeed,  of  the  means  here  pointed  out,  an  impulse  might  fre- 
quently be  given  to  thought  in  a  sprightly  mind,  which  would  not  cease 
to  operate,  but  lead  to  high  attainments  and  eminent  cultivation. 

Education  is  better  understood,  and  more  rationally  conducted  in 
Germany,  than  in  any  other  country,  and  we  should  do  well  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  instruction  which  generally 
prevail  there,  but  particularly  with  the  Prussian  systems.  This  latter 
country  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the  perfection  to  which  the 
discipline  of  its  schools  and  colleges  has  been  brought. 

Teaching  is  there  a  profession,  which  has  to  be  acquired  by  previ- 
ous discipline  and  preparation,  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  here  and  elsewhere.  The  government  authorities  of  that 
country,  have  caused  to  be  established,  normal  schools,  where  the  fu- 
ture teacher  is  instructed  in  his  duties  by  a  systematic  training,  not 
merely  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  and  knowledge,  but  in  the  means 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  communicating  it. 

Their  methods  are  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  and  those 
who  have  seen  them  in  operation  and  witnessed  their  results,  to  be 
such  as  are  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  models  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  distinguished  friend  of  education,  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  wf  Education,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  returned 
from  an  educational  tour  in  Europe,  undertaken,  principally,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  different  countries.  He  visited  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germa- 
ny and  Prussia,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  embodied  in  his  customary 
annual  report,  as  secretary,  the  experiences  and  influences  which  his 
tour  had  yielded  him. 

That  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to  European  schooling,  has 
been  republished  in  England,  and  the  following  notice  of  it,  so  far  as 
Prussia  is  concerned,  is  extracted  from  a  late  English  Periodical : — 
"  The  whole  Prussian  system,  but  especially  the  people's  school  part 
of  it,  on  which  last  Mr.  Mann  bestowed  most  of  his  attention,  forced 
on  him,  he  tells  us,  '  a  deep  sense  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  amount 
of  general  attainment  and  talent  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
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cation  in  that  country  as  compared  with  any  country  or  state  I  had  ever 
seen.'  Any  image,  even  a  faint  one,  of  what  it  was  Mr.  Mann  saw 
in  the  Prussian  schools  lo  produce  this  impression,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  communicate  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  for  satisfaction  on  this  head,  to  Mr.  Mann's 
volume  itself,  where,  even  from  his  hasty  and  fragmentary  sketch  they 
may  form  some  tolerable  idea  of  one  of  the  noblest,  and  most  instruc- 
tive of  phenomena  which  this  civilized  Europe,  as  it  lies  around  us, 
anywhere  presents. 

"  The  praises  of  the  Prusssian  teachers,  Mr.  Mann  is  never  weary 
of  singing:  'if  brought  together  in  one  body,'  he  says,  'they  would 
form,  I  believe,  as  dignified,  intelligent,  benevolent  looking  a  company  of 
men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount  of  population  in  any 
country.'  To  become  admitted  into  this  body,  to  run  a  chance  even  of 
being  admitted  into  it,  a  course  of  training  and  testing  is  needful  for 
the  aspirant,  such  as  is  utterly  unknown,  utterly  undreamt  of  here, — as 
long  as,  and  ten  times  more  arduous  than  the  pretty  severe  probation 
which  has  to  be  undergone  in  Scotland,  by  candidates  for  the  clerical 
profession. 

"Over  the  Prussian  teachers, again, stimulating  and  strictly  supervi- 
sing them,  are  a  body  of  '  Inspectors,'  of  whom  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mann,  '  that  they  have  evidently  been  se- 
lected from  among  the  most  talented  and  educated  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, aad  are  persons  such  as  would  here  be  appointed  presidents  or 
professors  of  colleges,  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  &c. 

"  For  the  success  of  this  system  in  actual  practice,  in  each  individu- 
al Prussian  school,  we  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mann. — 
Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  quoting  one  little  trait,  which  at  the  time 
of  reading  it,  impressed  itself  deeply  on  ourselves,  and  may,  perhaps,  do 
the  like  for  some  of  our  readers  also.  Mr.  Mann  strolled  by  chance 
one  morning  into  a  country  school,  'where,  be  it  specially  remarked, 
everything  about  the  premises^  and  the  appearance  both  of  teacher  and  chil- 
dren, indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the 
teacher  was  just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French, 
history.  He  gave  not  only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the- 
history  of  France,  but  mentioned  as  he  proceeded,  all  the  cotemporary 
sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.' 

"  'The  ordinary  time  for  a  lesson,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.. 
This  was  somewhat  longer,  for  towards  the  close,  the  teacher  entered 
upon  a  train  of  thought,  from  which  it  was  diflicult  to  break  ofi",  and 
rose  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  it  was  deliirhfful  to  hear.  The  schol- 
ars were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  They  had  paper,  pen  and  ink 
before  them,  and  took  very  brief  notes,'  "  &c. 

Remember  the  "narrow  pecuniary  circumstances,"  and  just  fancy 
such  an  incident,  or  any  akin  to  it,  happening  in  a  "country  school" 
in  Missouri !  And  yet  this  system  spoken  of  in  the  terms  of  high 
commendation  above  used,  was  framed  and  instituted  under  a  despotic 
government,  although  the  wisest,  by  far,  of  that  form,  and  was  certain 
to  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  conquest  of  freedom  by  the  people. — 
And  the  advances  which  the  Prussian  people  were  gradually  but  safe- 
ly making  towards  this  most  desirable  consummation,  even  before  the 
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late  revolutionary  occurrences  in  Europe — as  yet  of  a  doubtful  ten- 
dency— may  be  cited  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  remarks  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  It  was  sometimes  said,  while  the  old  state  of  things  existed 
in  Prussia, — What  does  all  this  matter:  of  what  good  is  their  educa- 
tion to  the  Prussians  ?  are  they  not  a  nation  of  slaves? 

Those  who  gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments  as  these,  belong  to  the 
class  that  expects  good  laws  to  be  produced  mechanically  by  a  good 
constitution  of  the  legislature,  and,  that  wise  government  will  proceed 
from  free  institutions,  with  or  without  that  enlightenment  of  the  peo- 
ple which  gives  its  life  and  spirit  to  freedom.  But  there  is  no  demo- 
cratic any  more  than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  good  government;  its  only 
guaranty  is  in  the  intelligence  and  good  education  of  the  people  at 
large. 

If  the  Prussians  rea'ly  were  politically"  slaves,"  that  unhappy  con- 
dition of  theirs  was  by  no  means  due  to  their  system  of  education,  but 
rather  existed  in  spite  of  it.  The  same  year,  or  nearly  the  same  year, 
which  gave  them  their  system  of  education,  forever  abolished  serfdom 
in  Prussia,  and  handed  over  some  enormous  proportion  of  its  soil 
from  the  possession  of  the  noble  (and  idle)  owners,  to  that  of  its  in- 
dustrious peasant  tillers.  Further  than  this,  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  even  according  to  American  notions  of  freedom,  the  Prussians,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  nation  of  slaves  prior  to 
their  late  revolution,  as  must  be  evident  to  any  one  acqviainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  their  States-general  or  Diet  in  1846— proceedings 
almost  as  bold,  and  in  their  probable  results  as  destructive  to  absolu- 
tism, as  those  of  the  continental  Congress  of  1776  itself,  in  our  own 
country. 

What  will  be  the  future  condition  of  the  Prussians,  and  whether  a 
people  so  little  conversant  with  public  affairs  as  they  must  necessarily 
be,  will  make  a  rational  use  of  liberty  so  suddenly  achieved,  is  an  en- 
quiry which  no  man  can  undertake  satisfactorily  to  answer;  timemust 
show.  Experience  teaches  that  all  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  a 
people,  and  particularly  organic  changes  in  their  government,  can  only 
be  beneficial  when  gradually  brought  about,  and  that  a  transition,  per 
sultu7n,  from  despotic  to  free  institutions,  however  preferable  in  them- 
selves the  latter  may  be,  are  always  of  doubtful  tendency,  and  that  in 
such  a  case,  disastrous  rather  than  happy  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 
But  assuredly,  such  an  education  as  the  Prussian  youth  have  univer- 
sally received,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  receive,  makes 
their  prospect  for  obtaining  good  and  stable  government  better  than 
that  of  others  similarly  circumstanced  can  possibly  be. 

We  must  recollect  too,  that,  if  in  order  to  win  treedom,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  people  to  be  enlightened  by  a  good  education,  it  is  no  wit 
less  necessary  Ibr  them  to  be  so  in  order  to  preserve  their  freedom 
after  it  is  won ;  and  that,  as  much  liberty  as  we  now  claim  for  our- 
selves, and  happily  enjoy,  under  our  present  free  institutions,  if  we 
continue  to  be  as  inditierent  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  listless 
in  all  that  relates  to  its  progress  and  advancement,  as  we  certainly 
have  been  in  comparison  with  some  other  people,  we  shall  be  in  great- 
er danger  of  becoming  slaves  than  many  who  have  not  half  the  immu- 
nities to  boast  of. 
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But  I  have  been  led  by  these  considerations  somewhat  wide  of  my 
direct  purpose.  There  are  yet  a  few  other  remarks  wliicli  I  wish  to 
extract  from  the  same  notice  of  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  publication, 
above  referred  to.  They  relate  to  what  he  observed  in  Scotland,  and 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Mann  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  knowledge  and  preceptorial 
skill  of  the  poorly  paid  teachers  of  Scotland,  whose  'thoroughness  in 
teaching  the  intellectual  part  of  reading,'  for  instance  'furnishes,'  he 
thinks,  'a  model  worthy  of  being  copied  by  the  world.'  His  graphic 
notice  of  a  class  of  little  Scotch  boys  during  school  hours,  and  the 
state  of  ^'  intense  excitement,''  in  which,  what  with  the  energy  of  the 
teachers,  what  with  the  stimulous  of  reward,  they  go  through  their 
business,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  passages  of  the  book,  and  will  astonish 
the  English  reader. 

''  'To  an  unaccustomed  spectator,'  says  Mr.  Mann,  closing  his  de- 
scription, '•  on  entering  one  of  these  rooms,  all  seems  uproar  turbu- 
lence, and  the  contention  of  angry  voices, — the  teacher  traversing  the 
space  before  his  class  in  a  state  of  high  excitement;  the  pupils  spring- 
ing from  their  seats,  darting  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sometimes 
with  extended  arms,  forming  a  circle  around  him,  two,  three,  or  ibur 
deep, — every  finger  quivering  from  the  intensity  of  their  emotions — 
until  some  more  sagacious  mind,  out-stripping  its  rivals,  solves  the 
difficulty, — w^hen  all  are  in  their  seats  again,  as  thougli  by  magic,  and 
ready  for  another  encounter  of  wits." 

This  brief  but  most  interesting  account,  comprising  but  one  inciden- 
tal example  of  what  is  effected  daily,  no  doubt,  in  the  schools  of  Scot- 
land, may  serve  to  convince  us  that  there  are  means  for  arousing  tlie 
thinking  faculties  of  youth  to  intensity,  even  when  resorted  to  on  the 
occasion  only  of  an  ordinary  reading  lesson,  as  appears  to  liave  been 
the  case  in  the  above  instance. 

We  have  not  there  a  mere  inference  drawn  from  theory,  of  what 
vjould  or  miirfit  be  the  results  of  any  prescribed  mode  of  discipline, 
but  a  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  what  is  actually  done  on  views 
and  principles  identical  with  those  I  have  been  engaged  in  developing, 
and  which  I  have  so  much  urged  upon  the  readers  of  'the  Journal,'  in 
tjiis  and  precedi%  numbers. 

And  why  cannot  we  do  something  of  the  same  kind  here  in  Mis- 
souri ;  in  St.  Louis  and  other  counties  of  the  State  ?  We  can  at- 
tempt it  at  least,  and  if  we  attempt  it  in  good  earnest,  and  with  en- 
lightened views,  I,  for  my  part,  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  success  : 
with  competent  teachers  and  the  approbation  of  the  communities  who 
employ  them  there  can  be  none,  otherwise  the  difficulties,  indeed, 
might  be  insuperable. 

Before  anything  can  be  done  or  attempted,  therefore,  parents  and 
others  concerned  in  the  conduct  and  government  of  our  schools,  must 
be  conciliated,  and  reconciled  to  any  proposed  change  of  system  that 
might  be  thought  expedient  or  desirable.  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  representations  publicly  made,  and  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
given  throughout  the  many  articles  inserted  in  'The  Journal.' 

Such  views  as  I  have  presented,  and  which  I  trust  will  not  fail  to 
be  recognised  as  generally  correct,  if  not  indisputable — since  sanctioned 
17 
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by  the  best  authorities — must  be  widely  disseminated  and  persevering- 
ly  urged  before  we  can  expect  to  establish  a  thoroughly  rational  and 
efficient  system  of  instruction  in  any  of  our  district  or  other  schools. 
Without  these  efforts  at  enlightment,  the  opposition  of  parents, 
guardians,  trustees,  &c.,  to  a  mode  of  teaching,  the  merits  of  which 
they  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  unacquainted  with,  and  which  in 
itself  would  be  so  much  at  variance  with  their  experience  and  their 
notions  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  education — the  opposition  of 
these  parties  generally,  would,  I  say,  be  inevitable,  and  render  abor- 
tive any  attempts  to  introduce  a  novel  system  into  our  schools  ;  and  a 
forced  system  among  such  a  people  as  we  Americans,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

The  prevailing  idea  is,  that  if  a  child  does  not  make  progress  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  notions  of  progress,  that  is,  turn  over  a  certain 
number  of  pages,  and  handle  or  pass  through  a  certain  number  of  text 
or  ^class''  books  in  a  given  time,  he  is  not  advancing  in  his  studies. 

But  if  his  teacher  will  but  make  hira  expert  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
mechanical  routine  of  his  daily  tasks — familiarize  him  with  rules^  not 
reasons,  and  impress  his  memory  with  hard  names,  and  learned  phras- 
es, not  understood  ;  but  especially  if  his  teacher  will  drill  him  dilli- 
gently  in  questions  ready  made,  and  supply  him  with  ready  made  an- 
swers, he  may  then  expect  to  be  lauded  as  a  most  admirable  disciplina- 
rian ;  although  mind  and  understanding  have  been  the  last  things  to  be 
regarded,  and  scarcely  ever  been  brought  into  requisition. 

Such,  frequently,  is  the  effect  of  our  prevailing  system,  and  of  the 
prejudices  in  favor  of  usage. 

Among  the  considerations  most  important  in  the  work  of  reform, 
are  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  we  employ. 
These  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  our  regard. 

We  should  select,  or,  if  necessary,  procure  from  a  distance,  men  of 
the  most  liberal  views,  and  best  cultivated  minds,  and  this  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  compensation  we  may  have  to  pay.  Such  men 
will  indeed  seek  to  be  remunerated  very  differently  from  those  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing. 

What  are  the  men  we  invest  with  the  important  trust — that  of 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  children  ?  Young  men  of  unin- 
formed minds,  students  at  law  and  medicine,  and  others  merely  seek- 
ing a  temporary  support  from  the  calling ;  broken  down  tradesmen, 
ruined  merchants,  and  every  grade  of  poor  gentlemen  offer  themselves 
and  are  accepted,  with  scarcely  an  enquiry  further  than  what  relates 
to  the  pecuniary  terms  of  the  engagement. 

Indifference  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  or  a  mistaken  economy 
with  regard  to  their  suitable  remuneration,  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
fault  throughout  the  Union.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  education  is  understood  as  well,  if  not  better  than  in 
any  other  State,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  The  following 
observations,  however,  w^hich  I  find  in  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society,  at  the  present  moment, 
is,  that  whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to   feel   the 
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necessity  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of 
securing  them  at  any  price. 

"A  juster  estimate  of  this  office  begins  to  be  made  in  our  great 
cities  ;  but  generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  anybody  may  become 
a  teacher.  The  most  moderate  ability  is  thought  to  be  competent  to 
the  most  important  profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem, 
on  this  point,  parents  incline  to  be  economical.  They  who  squander 
thousands  on  dress,  furniture,  amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  com- 
paratively small  sums  to  the  instructor ;  and  through  this  ruinous 
economy,  and  this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teacher's  vocation,  they 
rob  their  children  of  aid,  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds  can  afford 
no  compensation." 

Again,  the  same  ingenious  and  able  writer  remarks — "We  know  not 
how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise 
and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class  which  would  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  State,  and  to  domestic  happiness. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must 
yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  training  the  young." 
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COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 


In  examining  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  commerce  with  Cu- 
La,  we  have  observed  an  important  fact,  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account.  By  reference  to  the  following  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
exports  to  Cuba  remain  about  the  same,  in  amount,  as  they  were  from 
1826  to  1830.  Indeed,  a  most  remarkable  uniformity  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  a  perid  of  more  than  twenty  years.  While,  on'the 
other  hand,  our  imports  from  that  island  have  increased  more  than  two 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  From  1826  to  1830,  a  perid  of 
five  years,  our  exports  were  nearly  double  the  imports  ;  but  for  the 
last  two  years  the  amount  of  imports  nearly  double  the  exports.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  period,  while  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  Cuba 
has  remained  staiijnary,  her  imports,  from  other  countries,  have  been 
increasing,  and  are  now  about  double  what  thoy  were  in  1826.  The 
imports  into  the  United  States,  Irom  Cuba,  in  i848,  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports nearly  ,$6,000,000,  leaving  this  sum  to  be  paid  from  our  commerce 
with  other  countries.  This  state  of  things  works  well  enough,  per- 
haps, while  the  world   is  at  peace,  but  suppose  a  war  between  this 
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country  and  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  case,  what  would  be  tlie  state 
of  our  commerce  with  Cuba  ?  We  should  be  compelled  to  limit  our 
imports  to  the  amount  of  our  exports,  or  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
balance  against  us  in  the  precious  metals. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  if  some  of  our  mercantile  friends,  or 
some  of  our  statesmen,  who  understand  this  subject,  would  inform  us 
why  it  is,  that,  our  exports  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  do  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  that  country  ;  and  why 
there  has  been  such  a  rapid  increase,  of  late  years,  in  our  imports. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  of  our  commerce  with  Cubo, 
w-e  have  made  up  the  following  tables,  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  year  1848. 


Statement  of  Exports  fr07n  the    United  States  to  Cuba,  for  the 
year  ending  SOth  June,  1848. 
Apples,  -----  Value,  $7,973 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl.             -         -             -  ''  410 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry,            -             -  "  246 

Beef  and  tallow,             .             .             .  "  110,010 

Beer,  porter,  ale  and  cider,              -             -  "  51,929 

Books  and  maps,                      -             -             -  "  1,256 

Brick  and  lime,             -             .             -  "  8,147 

Brushes,                -             -             -           -             "  680 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread,              -             -         -  "•  9, /66 

Butter  and  cheese,            -         -             -         -  "  84,751 

Cables  and  cordage,                -         -             -  "  943 

Candles,  spermaceti,                   -         -             -  "  44,114 

Candles  of  tallow,  and  soap,           -          -  "  114,727 

Coaches  and  other  carriages,             -             -  "  17,908 

Coal,               -               .             -             -  "  1,985 

Combs  and  buttons,           -             -             -  "  1,231 

Copper  and  brass,  and  copper  manufactured,  "  15,206 

Corn,  Indian,              -              -              -              -  "  125,534 

Corn  meal,         -              -              -              -  "  22,905 

Cotton, "  314,462 

Earthen  and  sfone  Avare,            -             -  "  453 

,     Fish,  dried  or  smoked,         -           -             -  "  263,704 

"     pickled, "  18,101 

Flour, -  154,185 

Glass,                "  19,547 

Gold  and  silver  coin,            .           .           -  "  50 

(iunpoAvder,         .----«<  18,076 

Hats,             -----  u  1  119 

Hops,                 -             ....'.  162 

Horses  and  mules,               -         -         -            -     '•  7,775 

Household  furniture,               .         .         _             u  76,804 

Ice,             -             -             -                  -         -       "  4,760 

Indigo,             -              -             .         -         ,            u  iQoo 

Iron,  pig,  bar.  and  nails,                ..."  102,036 
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Iron  castings,  -  .  .         - 

Lead,  -  .  .  - 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes. 

Leather  and  morocco  skins, 

Lumber,  .  _  -  - 

Marble  and  stone, 

Masts  and  spars,  .  ,  _ 

Medicinal  drugs, 

Molasses,  -         - 

Musical  instruments. 

Naval  stores,  .  .  - 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye, 

Oil,  sperm, 

"  whale  and  other  fish, 

"  Linseed  and  spirits  ol'  turpentine, 
Paper  and  stationery, 
Pewter  and  lead,  maniifactured,     - 
Pork  inbbls.,  hams,  bacon,  lard  and  hogs, 
Potatoes,  .  -  . 

Printing  presses  and  type, 
Paints  and  varnish, 

Rice,  .  .  -  - 

Rye,  oats,  pulse  and  other  small  grain, 
Saddlery,        .  -  -  . 

Salt,  -  .  .  - 

Skins  and  furs,  .  .  - 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  manufactured, 
Spirits,  from  molasses. 
Spirits,  from  grain. 

Staves,  shingles,  boards  and  hewn  timber, 
Tin,  manufactures  of, 
Tobacco,         .  -  .  - 

Trunks, 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. 
Vinegar,  _  _  _ 

Wearing  apparel,  _  -  - 

Whale  bone,  -  _  . 

Wheat, 

Wood,  all  articles  manufactured  of, 
Articles  of  manufacture  not  enumerated, 
Other  articles  not  enumerated, 

Total  exports  of  domestic  production. 
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Vah 


.      617,449 

186 

7,141 

7,825 

86,934 

2,183 

2,517 

42,514 

153 

7,216 

4,983 

4,731 

46,581  . 

47,841 

13,182 

23,647 

1,239 

1 ,086,026 

52,296 

1,510 

6,386 

718,492 

17,142 

11,951 

2,210 

319 

15,573 

22 

120 

459,603 

2,039 

1,626 

1,779 

15 

1,404 

189 

762 

1,174 

1 ,367,029 

73,823 

54,191 

$6,432,380 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION. 

Gold  coin,  $106,892 

Silver     "  3,107 

Other  articles,  354,384 


Total  of  foreign  exports, 

Total  of  domeslic  and  foreign  exports 


$464,333 

$6,896,713 
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Imports  from,  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  for 

the  year 

ending 

SOthJune,  1848. 

Sugar,  brown,'                       lbs. 

174,979,362 

Value, 

$6,442,661 

"    white  clayed,  &c.,            " 

6,034,310 

" 

309,399 

"  loaf  and  refined,               " 

44,435 

a 

3,082 

Molasses,  gallons, 

28,773,279 

I' 

2,845,714 

Coffee,                 lbs. 

2,258,710 

" 

139,543 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  lbs. 

3,201,127 

it 

375,168 

"    manufactured,             " 

12,461 

a 

1,546 

Cigars,                          lbs. 

1.316.515 

" 

1.329,056 

Dye  wood, 

(( 

37,066 

Ra'w  hides. 

iC 

12,464 

Specie,  gold, 

(C 

535,083 

"  silver, 

u 

232,206 

Other  articles, 

C( 

498,643 

$12,853,472 

Excess  of  imports  -over  exports, 

$5,956,759 

The  following  tnble    showing  the    amount  of  the  exports    from  the 
United  States  to    Cuba,  and    the    imports  from  that   Island,  since  the 

year  1825,  is  made  up  from  McGregor's  Progress  of  America,  from 
the  American  Almanac,  and,  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

YEARS.  EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 

1826  ^5,632,808  $3,894,597 

1827  7,702,695  4,107,449 

1828  •  6,599,096  3,176,964 

1829  5,734,765  3,191,535 

1830  4,791,544  4,266,782 

1831  4,690,308  3,971,502 

1832  3,542,036  3,168,466 

1833  4,461,472  4,386,885 

1834  3,690,101  3,824,724 

1835  5,406,919  4,365,569 

1836  6,553,281  5,513,924 

1837  6,548,957  5,792,623 

1838  6,202,002  5,574,591 

1839  6,132,794  5,528,045 

1840  5,654,125  566,730 

1841  5,739,082  11,567,027 

1842  6,200,221  5,282,574 

1843  3,326,797  5,015,933 

1844  5,238,505  9,930,421 

1845  6,564,754  6,804,414 

1846  6,977,766  8,159,632 

1847  6,977,706  12,394,867 

1848  6,896,713  12,853,472 
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The  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  exports,  and  imports  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the  year  1826  to  1842  inclusive,  is  taken 
from  McGregor's  Progress  of  America;  and  for  the  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  table  we  are  indebted  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  of  Cuba,  to,  and 
from  all  countries  from  the  year  1826  to  1847  inclusive. 

YEARS.  EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 

1826  $183,809,830  $14,925,754 

1827  14,286,192  17,356,854 

1828  13,114,362  19,534,922 

1829  13,932,405  18,695,856 

1830  15,870,968  16,171,566 

1831  12,918,711  15,548,791 

1832  13,595,017  15,198,465 

1833  13,006,100  18,511,122 

1834  14,487,055  18,563,300 

1835  14,059,246  20,722,072 

1836  15,398,345  22,551,960 

1837  20,346,407  22,910,357 

1838  20,471,102  24,729,875 

1839  21,481,848  25,217,796 

1840  25,901,783  24,700,189 

1841  24,814,720  24,630,629 

1842  26,684,701  24,637,527 

1843  25,029,792  23,422,096 

1844  25,426,591  25,056,231 

1845  187,92,812  28,007,590 

1846  22,000,588  22,625,399 

1847  27,998,770  32,389,119 


Population  of  Cuba  at  different  periods. — In  1775 — 170,- 
370.  In  1791—272,140.  In  1817—551,998.  In  1827—704,487. 
In  1841 — 1,007,664.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  there  were  of 
the  white  population,  418,291.  Free  people  of  color  86,054.  Free 
negroes  64,784.  Slaves  442,495:  of  these  425,521  were  negroes  and 
10,974  colored.* 

•McGregor. 
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JOUMALOF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CONVENTION  AT  MEMPHIS. 


The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Memphis  Convention  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  our 
common  country. 

The  last  resolution,  recommending  the  survey  of  a  route  from  San 
Diego  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  and  the  Ohio,  seems  to  have  been  strongly  contested ;  and,  did 
it  stand  alone  as  the  prominent  and  leading  idea  of  the  Convention, 
we  should  esteem  it  as  highly  objectionable,  and  calculated  to  defeat 
the  great  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  least  for  the 
present.  But  viewing  it,  simply,  as  a  request  that  Congress  shall 
cause  the  route  to  be  examined,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  modifying  the 
main  resolutions;  and  hence,  we  are  pleased  that  it  was  adopted.  Let 
the  country  have  all  the  information  in  respect  to  the  various  routes 
proposed  that  can  be  obtained — to  deny  this  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
enterprise — and  if  this  route  be  highly  favorable  and  none  other 
should  be  found  practicable,  without  incurring  an  unreasonable  ex- 
pense, then  we  say  let  us  construct  the  road  on  it :  the  system  of 
improvement  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will,  in  time,  connect 
with  the  main  trunk,  be  it  located  where  it  may. 

The  following  States  were  represented  in  the  Convention  namely  : 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  fourteen  in  all.  Twenty  States  have  been 
represented  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  Conventions;  and  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  resolved  on 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  provide  at  an  early  period,  for  the  constructon  of  a  Na- 
tional Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

2.  Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  constitute  an  ef- 
ficient and  competent  corps  of  Engineers  to  rnyke  complete  explorations  and  sur- 
veys of  all  the  routed  th^t  have  been  designated  by  public  opinion  as  proper  for 
the  line  of  this  road. 

3.  Resolved,  That  after  the  proper  surveys  shall  have  been  completed,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  lo- 
cate the  line  of  the  road  ;  and  in  making  the'location  that  route  should  be  selected 
which  is  easiest  of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence, most  convenient  to  the  people  of,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  central  to,  the 
United  States,  and  upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  constructed  on  the  cheapest  "and 
best  terms. 

4.  Resolved,  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  objett  of  the  first  resolution,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  le- 
gitimate and  proper  fund. 

.5.  Resolved,  Tliat  after  the  construction  of  the  National  Railway  trunk  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congre.ss  to  aid  by  the  appropriation  of  the  national  domain,  in  the  con- 
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stniction  of  such  branch  railroads  as  will  best  connect  it  with  the  Northern  Lakes 
and  the  great  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  with  such  other 
points  on  the  Mississippi  river  as  will  connect  it  with  the  lines  of  improvement 
completed,  or  in  the  course  of  construction — and  also  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
branches  from  the  main  trunk  to  suitable  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  east 
or  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  to  provide,  under  liberal  conditions,  for  a  connection  between 
the  main  trunk  of  this  National  Railroad  and  all  railroads  now  made  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  constructed  by  the  authority  of  the  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  important  means,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  take  necessary  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  military  posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  western  States, 
along  the  southern  boundaries  of  our  Republic  and  our  Indian  fiontier  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean — that  these  posts  should  be  established  in  all  proper  places,  not  far 
distant  from  each  other,  and  tliat  civilized  and  productive  settlements  should  be 
encouraged  around  .them  by  sales,  and  the  grant  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the 
public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  other  encouragements  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  so  that  by  these  means,  ample  opportunities  may  be  afforded  to  our 
engineers  for  the  immediate  survey  and  reconiioissance  of  our  possessions  lying 
between  our  western  and  southern  States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  so,  also,  that 
by  these  means,  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or  more,  with  facilities  of  travel,  may 
be  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war,  &c.,  acrofs  our  own  territories,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
shores,  and  in  order  that  our  Government  may  fulfil  its  recent  treaty  stipulations 
with  Mexict). 

Your  committee  would  further  report,  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  add  greatly  to  its  political 
power  and  influence,  if  an  immediate  connection  by  railroad  or  canal,  could  be 
obtained  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Many  projects  of 
greater  or  less  promise  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  necessary  works  to 
complete  such  a  communication  have  been  of  late  agitated,  and  without,  in  the- 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  pretending  to  decide  upon  their 
relative  merits,  they  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  while  the  contemplated  Railroad  across  the  continent  is  being 
constructed,  a  present  communication  between  the  States  of  this  Union  and  th« 
American  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  of  vast  importance  to  every 
portion  of  this  country;  thtt  such  communication  can  be  obtained  by  ship — canal 
or  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua  or  Panama,  or  across 
them  all,  which  railroads  or  canals  may  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  and 
this  Convention,  in  Older  to  encourage  the  undertaking  and  compietion  of  such 
works,  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  di- 
recting the  Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  War,"and  Secretiiry  of  the  Navy,  to 
make  annual  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  piails,  troops,  and  military,, 
and  naval  stores  of  the  government,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  posts  of  the 
country,  by  the  shortest,   speediest  and  cheapest  route. 

The  committee  on  resoluiions,  to  which  was  referred  the  resolution  that  de- 
clares "that  ill  the  evertt  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  coastruction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  at  the  same  time  liberal  appropriations 
of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  States  should  be  made  to  aid  thena 
respectively,  in  thf-ir  works  of  Internal  Improvement,"  haie  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report:  ''that  the  claim  of  the  States  is 
equitable,  because  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  States  bear  no  charges 
for  local  improvements,  nor  for  the  expenditure  of  the  State  government,  and  re- 
ceive benefit  from  both  sources  of  expenditure."  They  therefore  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  liberal 
appropriations  of  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  States, 
should  be  made  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in 
recommending  to  the  particular  attenion  of  the  General  Government  for  examina- 
tion, the  route  commencing  at  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  west,  running  along  the  Gila  river,  or  near.it,  in  a  direction  to  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the  State  of  Texas  to  its  northeastern  boundary 
between  32  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  terminating  at  some  point  on  the 
Mississippi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  mouth  of  Red  river. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE   PACIFIC     RAILWAY    CONVENTION    WHICH 
ASSEMBLED  IN  ST.  LOUIS  ON  THE  15TH  DAY  OF  OCT.,  1849. 


Hon.  ABNER  T.  ELLIS,  of  Indiana  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  proceedings 
inrespectto  the  organization.  Hon.  S  A.  DOUGLASS,  of  Illinois  was  chosen 
President:  but  resigning  his  seat  on  the  third  day,  the  Hon.  GEORGE  DARSIE,  of 
Pennsylvania  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 

Vice  Presiilents, — Henry  S.  Geyer  of  Mo.,  Joseph  Williams  of  Iowa,  W.  B. 
Scates  of  111  ,  Samuel  Emeson  of  Indiana,  Henry  J.  Fasten  of  Ky.,  Price  Stewart 
of  Tenn..  C.  C.  Lathrop  of  La.,  Chas.  Bracken  of  Wis.,  Samuel  Farrer  of  Ohio^ 
W.  L.  Tatten  of  Penn  ,  A.  K.  Williams  of  N.  Y.,  John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  J.  F. 
Maury  of  Va.,  fiobt.  Chambers  of  N.  J. 

Secretaries. — A.  B.  Chambers  of  Mo.,  W.  H.  Wallace  of  Iowa,  A.  S.  Mitchell 
of  Ky.,  W.  G.  Minor  of  Mo.,  T.  A.  Stuart  U  111. 

Marshal  — Thornton  Grimsly  of  Mo. 

Number  of  Delegates. — From  Missouri,  539  ;  from  Illinois,  379;  from  Iowa,  74 ; 
from  Indiana,  37 ;  from  Kentucky,  9  ;  from  Tennessee,  9  ;  from  Louisiana,  1 ; 
from  Wisconsin,  4;  from  Ohio,  85  from  Pennsylvania,  18;  from  New  York,  1  ; 
from  Michigan,  1 ;  from  Virginia,  1 ;  from  New  Jersey,  1: — 1084  in  all.* 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — From  Mo.,  Austin  A.  King,  J.  Loughborough,  T. 
B.  English  ;  111.,  Richard  Bond,  W.  B.  Warren,  Thos.  HayuQ  ;  Iowa,  V.  P.  Van 
Antwerp,  G.  H.  Walworth,  Wm.  Thompson;  Indiana,  A.  S.  White,  R.  W. 
Thompson,  A.  T-  Ellis  ;  Ky.,  H.  J.  Fasten,  A.  S.  Mitchell,  James  Harper  ;  Tenn., 
Le  Roy  Pope,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Carroll,  Geo.  W.  Smith  ;  La.,  C.  C.  Lathrop  ;  Wisconsin, 
Chas.  Bracken,  J.  R.  Murray,.  Edward  Vaughn ;  Ohio,  D.  W.  Deshler,  J..  H.  Sul- 
livan, Henry  Stoddard;  Penn  ,  Geo.  Darsie,  Chas.  Naylor,  J.  H.  Reid ;  N.  Y.,  A. 
K.  Williams  ;  Michigan,  John  Biddle  ;  New  Jersey,  Robt.  Chambers. 

Committee  on  Memorial  to  Covgress. — W.  F.  Bowden,  of  Wisconsin;  A.  R. 
Williams,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Naylor,  Penn  ;  J.  F.  Maury,  Va.  ;  John  G.  Low,  Ohio; 
G.  W.  Lincoln,  Ten. ;  O.  H.  Smith,  Indiana  5  W.  S  Wait,  111  ;  John  Biddle, 
Michigan  ;  James  Clark,  Iowa  ;  Thos.  Allen,  Mo. ;  Basil  Duke,  Ky. ;  C.  C.  La- 
throp, La. ;  Robt.  Chambers,  N.  J. 

•The  number  of  deleaiates  has  been  taken  from  the  Mo.  Republican.  It  is  possible  that 
when  compared  with  the  true  list  it  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  doubtless  nearl)  so. 
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VOL.  III.  DECEMBE1{,1849.  NO.  III. 

ART.  I.-THE  AGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 


A  just  conception  of  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  of  the  objects 
which  occupy  and  attract  the  general  mind,  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  our  individual  interest : — nor  can  we  properly  ap- 
preciate our  social  relations,  and  the  duties  which  they  require,  with- 
out observing  the  progress  of  events,  and  the  changes  which  these 
events  are  continually  producing  in  the  philosophy  and  pursuits  of 
mankind. 

Tlie  obscure  and  patient  labors  of  science,  which  for  ages  produced 
but  little  fruit,  are  now  productive  of  results  which  excite  emotions 
of  wonder  :  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded  the  vision  of  common 
minds  has  been  enlarged  ;  new  and  more  exalted  views  of  man's  so- 
cial destiny  have  been  opened  ;  a  desire  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  prevails;  and  the  spirit  of  discovery  may  be  regarded  as 
the  genius  of  the  age.  Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  much  has 
already  been  achieved;  but  when  we  reflect  that  each  successive  dis- 
covery emits  a  ray  of  light  which  leads  on  to  another,  we  are  readj' 
to  conclude  that  our  feet  still  linger  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  wherein  are  stored  the  rich  treasures  of  nature  ;  and  we  re- 
joice in  the  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  veil  which 
has  so  long  concealed  them  from  observation  will  be  removed. 

The  age  is  auspicious,  and  cheering  to  the  hopes  of  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  and,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a  higher  degree  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  humanity :  but,  it  is  subject  to  tendencies  which  if  not 
observed  and  counteracted,  will  neutralize  the  benefits  which  we  may 
gain  by  discovery.  The  successful  researches  of  science  are  calculated 
to  make  men  credulous  in  respect  to  whatsoever  relates  to  new  sources 
of  human  subsistence,  or  to  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  re- 
quired for  their  development.  This  tendency  to  admit  whatsoever  is 
affirmed,  exposes  men  to  the  danger  of  confiding  in  facts  which  have 
been  but  superficially  observed,  or  which,  perhaps,  never  existed  j 
19 
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and,  moreover,  to  be  mislead  by  opinions  and  i)rejudices.  groundle>.> 
and  absurd  in  their  nalure. 

The  bold  experimenter  and  designing  speculator,  in  opinions  and 
property,  are  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  credidity  of  others;  and 
it  is  the  office  of  science  and  philosophy  to  expose  their  false  preten- 
sions, and  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  they  design.  There  is  anoth- 
er class,  who,  moved  bj^  vanity,  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  draw 
upon  their  imaginations  for  facts,  and  publish  them  to  the  world  as 
truths  of  great  importance.  As  no  mischief  seems  to  be  designed  by 
this  class  of  individuals,  they  might  be  permitted  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  were  it  not  that  their  productions  sometimes  find  a  place 
in  publications  of  established  authority,  and  are  consequently  calcula- 
ted to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the  history  of  the  age.  We  have,  from 
time  to  time,  noted  a  number  of  these  publications,  and  filed  them 
away,  as  matters  of  reference,  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time  in  the 
course  of  our  labors  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  few  specimens 
might  be  interesting,  and  perhaps,  profitable  to  our  readers  at  present. 

The  first  that  we  shall  notice,  is  an  article  in  the  "Merchants' 
Magazine,"  published  by  Freeman  Hunt,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  article  is  entitled,  "  New  Orleans  : — lis  Trade  and  Commerce.'" 
And  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  credited  to  any  other  person,  we  in- 
fer that  it  was  written  by  the  editor.  The  following  is  the  author's 
account  of  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi : — 

"  The  position  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  vast  commercial  emporium,  is 
unrivalled,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  single  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  depot  of  the  West,  and  the  half-way  house  of  for- 
eign trade,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  anticipate  its  future  magnitude. 

Take  a  view,  for  instance,  ol  the  immense  regions  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Its  boundaries  on  the  west  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico;  on  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
on  the  east,  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  lakes 
and  the  British  possessions.  It  contains  nearly  as  many  square 
miles,  and  more  tillable  ground,  than  all  continential  Europe,  and,  if 
peopled  as  densely  as  England,  would  sustain  a  population  of  five 
hundred  millions — more  than  half  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Its  surface  is  generally  cultivable,  and  its  soil  rich,  with 
a  climate  varying  to  suit  all  products,  for  home  consumption  or 
a  foreign  market.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  twenty-one  hun- 
dred miles — passing  a  small  portage,  three  thousand  may  be  achieved. 
It  embraces  the  productions  of  many  climates,  and  a  mining  country 
abounding  in  coal,  lead,  iron  and  copper  ore,  all  found  in  veins  of  won- 
derful richness.  The  Missouri  stretches  thirty-nine  hundred  miles 
to  the  Great  Falls,  among  the  Flat  Foot  Indians,  and  five  thousand 
from  New  Orleans.  The  Yellow  Stone,  navigable  for  eleven  hundred 
miles,  the  Platte  for  sixteen  hundred,  and  the  Kansas  for  twelve  hun- 
dred, are  only  tributaries  to  the  latter  river.  The  Ohio  is  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Pittsburgh,  receiving  into  her  bosom  from  numerous 
streams  the  products  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Western  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  Arkansas, 
Big  Black,   Yazoo,    Red  River,    and   many    others,  all  pouring  their 
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,  caltli  iuto  tli<;  main  artery,  the  Mississippi,  upon  wliosc  iniglilv  cur- 
icnt  it  iloals  down  to  the  grand  reservoir,  New  Orleans." 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  here  are  some  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous discoveries  ot"  the  a<2;e.  First,  we  are  informed  that  the  im- 
mense region  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  con- 
lains  nearly  as  many  square  miles  as  continental  Europe.  Lieutenant 
Maury,  who  is  regarded  as  high  autliority,  estimates  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  to  contain  an  area  of  only  982,000  square  miles  :  and  ac- 
cording to  McCuUoch,  Europe  embraces  an  area  of  3,684,841  square 
miles. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  author  may  have  been  aware  of 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  countries,  and  yet  conclude  that 
he  might  use  the  expression  "  nearly  as  large,"  with  propriety.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  lind  authority  for  such  license  in 
)nany  of  the  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  published  in  the  United 
States.  Having  made  the  valley  of  such  vast  dimensions,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  rivers  correspond  so  as  to  afford  navigation  to  all 
its  parts  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  '-the  BTississippi  is  nav- 
igable tw^enty-one  hundred  miles  —  passing  a  small  portage,  three 
thousand  may  be  achieved."  We  suppose  the  portage  referred  to  is 
at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  near  the  parallel  of  45  deg.  north  latitude, 
and  long,  about  93  deg.  west  of  Greenwich.  Now,  it  is  impossible 
1  o  conceive  how  a  navigation  of  nine  hundred  miles  can  be  achieved 
on  the  Mississippi,  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  otherwise  than  by 
making  a  number  of  trips  up  and  down  the  river.  For  according  to 
Nichollet,  lakeltaska  is  situate  about  13  minutes  north  of  the  parallel 
of  47  degrees  ;  and  longitude  about  95  degrees  west;  this  lake  is  fed 
by  five  small  creeks,  which,  he  says,  are  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  sources  of  some  of  its  tri- 
butaries are  probably  more  remote  from  the  falls  than  lake  Itaska  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  the  distance  from  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  the  most  remote  source  of  the  Mississippi,  is  less  than 
three  hundred  miles.  The  author  informs  us  that  the  Kansas  is  navi- 
gable twelve  hundred  miles.  Now,  by  reference  to  Colton's  late  map 
it  will  be  perceived  that  about  one  half  this  distance  will  reach  the 
extreme  source  of  this  stream  :  and,  unfortunately,  no  part  of  it  af- 
fords navigation  of  much  value.  The  Platte,  he  says,  is  navigable 
1,600  miles.  According  to  Fremont  it  is  900  miles,  by  land  travel, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  to  the  South  Pass,  which  is  beyond  the 
extreme  source  of  this  river.  Col.  Fremont  made  two  attempts  to 
descend  the  Platte,  and  finally  abandoned  it  as  impracticable.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  his  last  effort  at  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  branches,  about  450  miles  from  its  mouth.  "  At  this  place 
I  had  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  descend  the  Platte  by 
water,  and  accordingly  spent  two  days  in  constructing  a  bull  boat. — 
Men  were  sent  out  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  bulls  killed,  and  their  skins  brought  to  the  camp.  Four  of  the 
best  of  them  were  strongly  sewed  together  with  buffalo  sinew,  and 
stretched  over  a  basket  frame  of  willow.  The  seams  were  then  cov- 
ered with  ashes  and  tallow,  and  the  boat  left  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
the  greater  part  of  one   day,  which  was  sufficient  lo  dry  and  contract 
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the  skin,  and  make  the  wliole  work  solid  and  strong.  It  had  a  round 
bow,  was  eight  leet  long  and  live  broad,  and  drew  with  four  men, 
about  lour  inches  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  ^ve  embarked 
in  our  hide  boat — Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  with  two  men.  We  drag- 
ged her  over  the  sands  for  tliree  or  four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  a 
bar,  and  abandoned  entirely  all  further  attempts  to  navigate  this  river." 
We  are  further  informed  by  the  author  of  this  article,  that  "the  Mis- 
souri stretches  3,900  miles  to  the  great  falls,  among  the  Flat  Foot  In- 
dians, and  5,000  from  New  Orleans  ;"  that  "the  Yellow  Stone  is  navi- 
gable for  1,100  miles  ;"  and  "the  Ohio  is  2,000  miles  to  Pittsburgh." 
We  have  not  exposed  the  errors  of  this  article  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  in  question  the  general  correctness  of  the  matter  published  in 
the  excellent  work  from  wOaich  we  make  the  extract;  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  The 
"  Merchants'  Magazine,"  as  we  are  informed,  has  an  extensive  circu- 
lation in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
What  must  foreigners  think  of  the  intelligence  of  a  people  Avhose 
leading  journalists  publish  such  absurdities  in  respect  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  in  which  they  live.  And  besides  this,  such  works 
as  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine"  will  be  sought  for  as  a  treasure,  by 
the  future  historian  :  and  how  will  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the 
next  century,  account  for  our  ignorance  of  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  publication  of  such  statements. 
in  works  so  respectable  as  the  "Merchants'  Magazine,"  is  calculated 
to  destroy  all  confidence  in  every  thing  that  is  published  respecting 
the  resources  or  condition  of  this  or  other  countries. 

Governor  Seabrook  of  South  Carolina,  it  seems,  lias  also  m'ade  dis- 
coveries not  less  remarkable  than  those  published  in  the  Merchants' 
Magazine.  In  an  essay  on  the  "  Agricultural  and  Physical  Capaci- 
ties of  South  Carolina,"  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  a  portion  of  w^iich  we  find  in  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review,  Governor  Seabrook  says,  "  South  Carolina  includes  30,213 
square  miles,  or  19,435,680  acres.  Of  this  area,  there  is  as  little  land 
in  one  body,  the  highest  authorities  assure  us,  unsusceptable  of  re- 
munerating culture  as  the  United  States  can  furnish."  The  meaning 
of  this  sentence  is  not  very  obvious.  We  are  not  informed  what  is 
considered  a  remuneration  for  cultivating  land  in  South  Carolina  :  but 
we  venture  the  opinion  that,  if  a  discovery  has  been  made  whereby 
the  6,000,000  acres  of  pine  land  in  that  State,  can  be  made  to  yield 
a  remuneration  equal  to  a  like  quantity  of  the  poorest  land  in  Illinois, 
it  is  not  less  important  to  the  human  family  than  was  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  ;  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  as  much  gratitude  from 
mankind,  and  to  as  high  a  nitch  in  the  temple  of  fame  as  Columbus. 
For  who  can  estimate  the  benefits  that  must  be  derived  from  a  re- 
munerating culture  of  the  hitherto  unproductive  lands,  not  only  of 
South  Carolina,  but  of  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  ? 

In  another  place,  the  author  says,  "the  pine  lands  embracing  about 
6,000,000  of  acres,  constitute  the  most  neglected  section  of  the  State. 
While  in  some  quarters,  they  are  erroneously  regarded  as  valuable 
for  the  abundance  and  quality  of  their  timber,  in  others  the  belief  is 
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equally  unsound,  that  their  productive  capacity  is  limited  to  plants 
which  flourish  solely  in  a  thin  and  feeble  soil.  That,  in  all  its  relations, 
it  is  a  district  of  country  of  immeasurable  value  to  our  community, 
will  hereafter  be  attempted  to  be  shown."  It  would  seem  that  the 
author  could  find  nothing  Avorthy  of  being  compared  to  these  pine 
lands,  and  consequently,  uses  the  word  "immeasurable,"  to  denote 
their  incalculable  value.  Unless  the  reader  has  travelled  over  the  pine 
lands  of  South  Carolina,  he  will  be  totally  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
discovery  that  has  imparted  to  them  such  immense  value. 

As  evidence  that  the  discovery  of  the  agricultural  and  physical  ca- 
pacities of  South  Carolina  are  very  recent,  we  notice  the  following 
facts,  which  are  found  in  the  essay  from  which  we  have  quoted.  The 
author  tells  us  that  "  the  estimated  number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  in 
1840,  was  1,221,000;  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  2,000,000,  or 
about  one  tenth  of  her  arable  land."  And  we  learn  from  a  table,  pub- 
lished as  a  note  to  the  essay,  that  the  value  of  exports  from  the  city 
of  Charleston  in  the  five  years  ending  with  the  year  1827,  was  $1,01  / , 
405  more  than  that  of  the  exports  in  the  five  years  ending  with  the 
year  1847.  Now,  doubtless,  if  these  discoveries  had  been  known  du- 
ring the  last  period  of  five  years,  there  would  have  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Charleston;  but  it  would  §eein 
that  these  extraordinary  discoveries  are  so  recent  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  have  not  liad  time  to  reap  from  them  the  vast  benefits 
which  they  promise  to  afford.  For,  we  learn  from  the  table  before- 
mentioned,  that  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Charleston,  in  1820, 
when  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  was  1,221,000  acres,  was  $'8,- 
690,530 ;  and,  that  the  exports  in  1847  was  $7,873,038  ;  showing  a 
decrease  of  $817,492  in  twenty-seven  years,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  about  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation. 
From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  the  discoveries  made  in  South  Car- 
olina were  much  needed,  to  prevent  a  further  decline  in  her  exports, 
and  to  arrest  the  removal  of  her  population  to  other  States. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the  climate  and  location  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  are  just;  and  we  freely  admit  that,  in 
these  respects,  she  is  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  State  in  the 
Union.  South  Carolina  has,  also,  some  excellent  land,  and  much  that 
is  susceptible  of  improvement;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  au- 
thority upon  which  Governor  Seabrook  relies,  is  but  httle  better  than 
that  which  we  have  noticed  in  respect  to  the  geography  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

South  Carolina  has  been  settled  more  than  a  century  and  alialf — she 
possesses  many  eminent  advantages,  and  yet,  we  are  informed  that 
only  about  one-tenth  part  of  her  arable  land  is  in  cultivation ;  the  value  of 
her  exports  have  declined;*  and  we  learn  from  the  census  of  1840,  that 
her  population  increased  but  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  date.  This,  according  to  our  calculation,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  loss  of  about  thirty  per  cent. — the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  being  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  same 

*We  have  seen  a  statement  which  we  beUeve  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  from  Charleston,  for  the  year  1848 — but  we  are  unable  to  state  the  amouni 
as  we  have  mislaid  Ihe  article. 
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period.  Nuw,  il'  any  one  can  discover  the  true  cause  of  this  decline, 
in  the  population  and  commerce  of  South  Carolina,  and  point  out  a 
remedy  which  he  can  induce  her  citizens  to  adopt,  his  name  will  deserve 
a  place  among  those  who  have  heen  the  greatest  benefactors  of"  the 
Slate. 

Great  discoveries  have  also  been  made  in  Alabama.  We  find  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  which  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  which  the  wri- 
ter informs  us  that,  the  facts  which  he  is  about  to  develop  will,  he  thinks, 
astonish  himself.  Under  the  head  of  Productions,  he  commences  with 
the  following  paragraph :  "To  regard  alone  the  ascertained  value  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surplus  products  of  Alabama,  which  we  ship  oft",  compared 
with  those  of  other  States,  omitting  an  estimate  of  our  own  heavy 
consumption  of  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  timber,  cotton  con- 
sumed in  home  manufactures,  value  of  negroes  raised,  and  horses  and 
mules  raised,  which  would  amount  to  several  millions — confining  our- 
self  to  the  surplus  productions,  I  say  we  wdll,  I  think,  do  so  with  some 
astonishment  as  associated  with  it  must  be  the  effort  to  estimate  the 
vastness  of  the  capital  employed  to  produce  it."  And  true  enough, 
the  author  has  stated  some  facts,  well  calculated  to  astonish  not  only 
himself,  but  the  reader  also.  We  notice  the  following  as  specimens.  In 
glancing  at  her  wealth,  and  what  Alabama  has  done  to  promote  the 
National  welfare,  he  says  :  "  She  has  paid  to  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  &c,  enormous  sums  for  the  three  hundred  thousand  negroes 
she  owns."  The  people  of  Alabama  wall  doubtless  be  astonished  at 
this  statement ;  for  they  will  be  much  puzzled,  we  think,  to  understand 
in  what  way  Alabama  has  paid  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  the 
value  of  the  negroes  that  they  themselves  owned,  and  brought  with 
them  when  they  moved  to  the  State ;  and  the  value  of  such  as  have 
been  born  upon  the  soil. 

In  another  paragraph,  he  says,  "  the  capital  invested  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  city  and  town  property,  houses,  canals  and  rail- 
roads, manufactories,  banking  and  insurance,  iron  and  coal  mining, 
timber  trade,  steamboats  and  shipping,  with  the  increased  value  of 
land  by  clearing,  fencing,  &c.,  value  of  slaves,  live  stock,  and  money 
hoarded,  is  very  large  in  the  aggregate  amount,  an  estimate  of  whicli 
I  scarcely  dare  mention." 

In  his  list  of  "  such  internal  improvements  as  are  already  comple- 
ted" he  mentions  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal,  35  3-4  miles  in  length,  and 
the  Huntsville  canal,  16  miles.  Unfortunately  these  works  have  long 
been  completed,  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  term.  Congress  gave, 
to  the  State  of  Alabama,  certain  lands  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  canal  around  the  Muscle  Shoals  :  tlae  proceeds  of  these  lands,  prob- 
ably about  $700,000,  was  expended  upon  the  work  ;  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  was  comphU ;  the  end  of  the  improvement  was  complete  ; 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  canal  is  complete  also.  The  last 
official  act  of  the  canal  commissioners,  wdiich  we  remember,  was  that 
of  taking  the  iron  fastenings,  hinges,  &c.,  from  the  locks;  this  was 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal 
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lias  been  compkfe,  we  believe,  in  all  respects.  The  Huntsville.  or 
more  properly,  the  Indian  Creek  canal,  was  projected  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  State,  and  was  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  produce  for  several 
years  :  but  in  those  days  the  people  of  Alabama  seemed  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  whatever  tliey  paid  for  transportation,  or  travel,  on 
public  works,  was  so  much  lost ;  and  tolls  on  canals,  and  fare  on  rail- 
roads, were  as  odious  in  their  estimation,  as  was  black  mail  in  former 
times  to  the  Southeron  Scots.  A  canal  in  such  a  country  could  not  be 
kept  long  in  operation  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  was  also  abandoned 
about  the  time  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal  was  finally  completed. 

The  people  in  the  region  of  the  Tennessee  river  however,  would 
have  little  cause  to  regret  the  failure  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal,  if 
the  authors  account  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  were  true.  In  a 
table  showing  the  distance  that  the  several  rivers  of  the  State  are  re- 
spectively navigable,  he  informs  us  that  the  Tennessee  river  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  class  steamers  for  1300  miles  ! !  Surely  he  must 
liave  studied  geography  and  navigation,  in  the  same  school  with  the 
writer  for  the  Merchants'  Magazine  ;  for  his  estimate  of  the  length 
and  capacity  of  rivers  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  same  ])rinciples. 

Here  is  a  speciman  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  Author. 
'From  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Warrior,  in  the  direction  of  Selma,  on  the  Ala- 
bama, are  bituminous  coal-fields  and  iron  ore,  with  marble  and  hard 
and  soft  lime  stone  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  profusion,  immediately 
on  navigable  si  reams.  The  lands  are  covered  with  splendid  forests  ot 
white  oak,  cypress,  pine,  cedar,  mulberry,  hickory,  &c.  Water  pow- 
er is  unlimited  and  neverfailing.' 

That  each  of  these  mineral  and  vegetable  productions  are  found  in 
Alabama  is  true,  but  a  stranger  to  the  State,  who  reads  this  para- 
graph, will  naturally  suppose  that  they  all  abound  every  where,  min- 
gled together  in  the  utmost  profusion.  But  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  no  one  who  shall  ever  travel  through  Alabama  will  be  able  to 
recognise  the  country  from  this  description.  Water  power  is  abun- 
dant in  some  particular  districts,  but  it  is  nowhere  found  without 
limit.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  streams  in  many 
parts  of  the  state  that,  they  arc  subject  to  fail  in  the  summer  and  fall 
seasons.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  crossed  the  Black  Warrior 
river  at  the  falls,  near  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  dry  shod,  with  no  other 
contrivance  than  a  fence  rail,  or  a  short  pole  thrown  across  the  prin- 
cipal stream,  that  flowed  between  the  rocks.  And  in  some  of  the 
best  neighborhoods  of  the^  state  he  has  known  stock  water  and  even 
drinking  water  fail. 

The  author  concludes  his  article  by  giving  a  flattering  account  of 
the  spirit  of  improvement  which  prevails  in  Alabama.  Hear  what  he 
says  upon  this  subject.  "  In  conclusion,  I  feel  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  the  friends  of  progress  every  where  that,  amongst  many 
of  those  who  have  violently  opposed  all  measures  for  encouragement 
of  enterprise  and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the  development  of  our 
resources  more  actively  and  profitably,  practical  experience  has  expos- 
ed to  them   their    errors,  and  now,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  the 
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most  (listingulslied  as  well  as  many  of  the  m;isses  of  their  j.ortion  of 
the  people,  are  uniting  with  the  other  portion  in  the  most  liberal  anti 
enlightened  disposition  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
purposes  alluded  to/' 

We  rejoice  sincerely  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Alabama  are  begin- 
ing  to  entertain  more  enlightened  views  in  respect  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  ;  and  hope  that  the  author  is  better  inform- 
ed in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  than  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  respect  to  the  geography  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  seems  that  an  interesting  discovery  has  recentlj^  been  made  in  res- 
pect to  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  internal  improvements, 
manufactures  and  mining  hj  the  state  of  Missouri. 

We  find  it  stated  in  a  Southern  paper  that,  "at  the  late  fair  of  the 
American  Institue,  in  New  York,  some  highly  interesting  details  were 
given  of  the  state  of  public  improvement,  and  manufactures  in  the 
Southern  states,  "from  which  (says  the  intelligent  editor)  we  gather 
the  following  facts."  And  in  his  statement  of  the  amount  invested  in 
internal  improvements  and  manufactures,  in  the  respective  states  of 
the  South,  we  find  the  following  interesting  information,  "Missouri,  it 
is  estimated  has  invested  in  internal  improvements,  mines  and  manu- 
factures $85,000,000!!!" 

And  this  statement  it  seems  was  made  on  "  authority."  And  we 
suppose  that  the  American  Institute,  composed  of  wise  men  of  New- 
York,  has  considered  this  grave  hoax  as  worthy  of  being  published 
with  its  transactions,  for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  of  the  future  histo- 
rian. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement, 
in  Missouri,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  viz:  five 
McAdamized  roads,  commencing  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  neither  of 
which,  we  believe,  are  in  use  more  than  about  five  miles  from  the 
city  limits  ;  a  rail  road  now  in  progress  of  construction  from  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  ;  and 
certain  improvements  made  on  the  Osage  river  which  have  cost  about 
$18,570.  These  constitute  the  extent  of  our  public  improvements 
(common  roads  and  bridges  excepted)  so  far  as  we  are  informed. — 
Manafacturing  and  mining  are  probably  each  slightly  in  advance  of  in- 
ternal improvement  in  Missouri ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  invested  in  either,  we  think  however,  that  we  might 
venture  to  affirm  that  $2,000,000  would  cover  the  amount  invested 
in  both  these  pursuits. 

How  such  articles,  as  these  we  have  noticed,  find  a  place  in  publi- 
cations so  respectable  as  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  the  Commercial 
Review,  and  the  National  Intelligencer,  is  to  us  unaccountable. 

It  is  not  presumable  that  the  able  conductors  of  either  of  these 
journals  would  publish  anonnymous  articles  without  examining  their 
merits  ;  but  whether  such  articles  be  subjected  to  examination  or  not 
the  world  has  a  right  to  consider  them  as  adopted  and  endorsed,  by 
the  publisher  :  he  receives  pay  from  his  patrons,  and  is  justly  charge- 
able with  the  folly  that  such  articles  contain,  or  the  mischief  which 
they  may  produce. 
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The  habit  of  magnifying,  and  manufacturing  facts,  whicli  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States,  is  calculated  to  corrupt  the, 
moral  sense — the  divine  test  of  truth — and  subject  the  judgement  to 
the  influence  of  self  interest  and  passion.  A  false,  or  imperfect  state 
of  facts  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  reasoning,  the  conclusions  which 
follow  must  necessarily  be  erroneous,  and  lead  the  individual  from  the 
paths  of  virture  and  wisdom.  Party  spirit  and  Ihelicenciousness  of  po- 
litical newspapers  have  done  much  to  vitiate  the  morals,  and  even 
the  language  of  the  age.  So  far  from  seeking  for  truth,  the  political 
partizan  conceals  or  denies  such  facts  as  tend  to  expose  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  doctrines  ;  while  he  magnifies  every  circumstance  calcula- 
ted to  sustain  them.  This  vice,  though  in  some  degree  modified  is 
difi'used  throughout  the  community.  As  a  mode  of  expression,  the 
positive  degree  seems  likely  to  become  obsolete  :  a  thing  simply  good 
or  bad  is  considered  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  essayist,  or  public 
speaker  ;  their  wares  must  all  possess  qualities  which  can  only  be  de- 
noted by  the  superlative  degree,  and  frequently,  this,  falls  far  below 
their  conceptions  of  merit :  and  consequently  they  feel  the  necessity 
of  calling  to  their  assistance  such  terms  as  the  immeasurable,  ihe  un- 
paralleled, and  the  infinite.  This  licencious  mode  of  expression  pre- 
vails in  familiar  conversation;  and  even  in  polite  circles  scarcely  any- 
thing is  spoken  of,  which  does  not  possess  qualities  superior  to  every 
degree  of  comparison. 
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As  tliis  is  a  question  which  at  present  threatens  to  interrupt  tlie 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  undertake  to  give  a  general  examination  to  it,  in  all 
its  historical  facts  and  commercial  bearings.  If  we  succeed  in  this, 
we,  perhaps,  can  predict  with  certainty  to  what  future  events,  if  any, 
this  mooted  question  will  give  birth.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  advance, 
premise  that  we  are  none  of  those  who  have  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  disturbed  by  two  nations,  the 
most  commercial,  enlightened,  and  powerful  of  the  earth,  going  to 
war  about  the  inhospitable  and  insalubrious  Mosquito  shore,  which  is 
entirely  unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  white  man,  and  now  only  roam- 
ed over  by  a  few  thousand  of  lawless  negroes,  zamboes  and  savages. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  bring  this  vexed  question  to  a  happy  issue, 
is,  that  our  own  government  exercise  firmness  with  prudence ;  and 
ueither  give  nor  take  unnecessary  offence. 
20 
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Tiie  l^ritisli  pretension  to  liie  Mosquito  shore,  has  its  origin  iu 
events  that  took  ])lace  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  in  thr 
crowning  of  a  half  negro  savage  by  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Belize,  as 
King  of  the  Mosquitoes,  as  is  the  generally  received  opinion.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  while  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  sent 
out  an  expedition  in  1656,  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  This 
expedition  conquered  Jamaica  in  the  same  year,  which  gave  the  Eng- 
lish the  first  foothold  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  formed  a  basis  for 
their  future  operations.  Some  three  years  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica,  some  Englishmen  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  ;  and  afterwards 
the  Mosquito  shore,  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  were  vis- 
ited for  similar  purposes.  As  the  climate  of  the  entire  shore  is  very 
unhealthy,  the  Spaniards  had  not  established  themselves  upon  the 
coast,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  the  rich,  populous  and  healthy  districts  in  the  interior  on  the  table 
lands.  The  then  recent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  horrid 
atrocities  attending  it,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  savages. 
Even  those  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  along  the  coasj,  whom 
poverty  and  an  inhospitable  climate  had  shielded  from  the  cupidity  and 
ripacity  of  the  invader,  having  heard  of  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  in 
the  rich  and  populous  districts  of  the  interior,  and  dreading  a  similar 
fate,  hated  the  very  name  of  Spaniard,  and  were  ready  to  welcome 
any  stranger  who  would,  or  promised  to,  protect  Ihem  against  the 
cruel  Spaniards.  England  and  Spain  then  being  at  war,  the  natives 
of  the  coast  invited  the  English  to  the  shores,  and  swore  eternal  hos- 
tility to  the  Spanish,  and  everlasting  friendship  to  the  English.  Es- 
tablishments were  made  by  the  English  under  these  circumstances,  on 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  shore.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  Mosquito  King  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  the  Second,  through  the  British  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  stipulated  in  case  of  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
to  act  as  an  ally  of  the  former,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  implacable 
hatred  and  revenge  against  the  whole  Spanish  race. 

The  first  British  settlements  were  made  near  Cape  Catoche,  in  Yu- 
catan, and  Laguna  de  Terminos,  in  Campeachy.  In  1670,  in  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  is  se- 
cured to  the  English.  But  the  Spaniards,  ascertaining  that  under 
these  stipulations  the  English  were  making  permanent  settlements  in 
the  country  and  erecting  fortifications,  captured  in  1672  all  the  Eng- 
lish ships  found  carrying  logwood,  and  in  1680  expelled  by  a  Spanish 
force  sent  there  for  the  purpose,  the  English  from  Laguna  de  Termi- 
nos. England  looked  upon  these  proceedings  of  the  Spanish,  as  a 
gross  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  prompt- 
ed to  it  by  the  character  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  English,  and 
by  the  report  of  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  transmit- 
ted to  King  Charles  II.,  in  1671,  in  which  he  states,  "  That  the  Eng- 
lish had  done  every  act  that  constituted  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
first  settlers,  with  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  all  places  held:"  But 
still  more  by  a  proclamation,  vindicating  the  right  of  the  English  to 
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the  country,  and  giving  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  settle- 
ments, issued  in  1672,  by  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  successor  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lynch  ;  for  which  proclamation  he  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  seems  from  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1671  that 
the  trade  in  mahogany  and  logwood  from  the  settlements  made  on  the 
Spanish  American  continent,  was  "  so  important,  and  annually  in- 
creased His  Majesty's  customs,  and  the  national  commerce,  more  than 
any  other  of  His  Majesty's  colonies."  This  commerce  had  sprung  up 
since  the  passage  of  statutes  13  and  14  Charles  11.  which  repealed  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  passed  nearly  one  hundred  years  before,  prohibi- 
ting the  importation  and  use  of  logwood.  The  various  colors  pro- 
duced by  dying  with  it,  when  first  used,  proving  very  fugacious,  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  passed  to  prohibit  its  importation  and  use. 
The  dyers  of  England  pretending  at  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  fixing  the  colors  made  of  logwood,  pro- 
cured the  repeal  of  the  proliibition.  The  demand  for  the  dye-wood,  crea- 
ted by  the  repeal,  led  the  British  to  endeavor  to  get  possession  of  the 
countries  producing  it,  and  has  ever  since  made  them  so  tenacious  of 
maintaining  the  foothold  they  acquired  for  the  purpose.  Ostensibly 
they  acquired  a  mere  temporary  privilege,  carefully  stipulated  for  by 
treaty,  but  with  them  it  was  a  predetermination  to  swell  that  privi- 
lege to  an  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  territory;  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  were  often  baulked;  sometimes  they  even  abandoned  their 
pretensions,  but  only  to  re-assert  them  at  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Campeachy  by  the  Spanish  in 
1680  was  not  followed  by  any  definite  result.  As  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, Charles  II.  having  surrendered  himself  to  debauchery,  and  free- 
ing himself  iVom  the  cares  of  Government,  in  which  he  look  no  in- 
terest, except  it  might  be  in  intrigues  \vith  Louis  XIV.  of  France ; 
the  civil  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  ;  the  accession  of 
.Tames  II  ;  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  the  events  that  placed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  all  seem  to  have  prevented  the  Brit- 
ish king  and  people  from  taking  any  notice  of  the  logwood  and  ma- 
hogany question,  and  retaliating  the  alleged  insult  of  the  Spanish,  in 
capturing  their  vessels  freighted  with  logwood,  and  driving  the  Eng- 
lish from  Campeachy.  At  least  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
acts,  that  look  like  retaliation.  The  claim  of  the  English  to  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  coasts  visited  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
mahogany  and  logwood  is  asserted  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  placed,  for  the  first  time  "  upon  the  original  consent  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  primitive  occupants"  whom  they  allege  the  Spanish  had 
never  subdued,  and  over  whom  they  had  never  exercised  any  aulhori- 
t}\  This  pretension  the  Spanish  Government  always  resisted,  and 
with  what  success  will  appear  hereafter.  In  1717  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister, the  Marquis  de  Monteleone,  protested  against  the  English  settle- 
ments at  La  Isla  de  Triste,  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  Campeachy,  de- 
clairing  "  that  if  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  they  do  not  leave  the 
said  places  they  shall  be  treated  as  pirates."  As  nothing  decisive 
occurred,  between  the  parties  until  the  treaty  of  London,  concluded 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1786.  we  will  omit  the  historv  of  the  intervening 
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time,  except  so  much  as  relates  to  tlie  history    of  the  Mosquito  coun- 
try. 

We  have  already  stated  the  action  of  the  person  who  claimed  to  be 
the  Mosquito  King,  who,  through  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  placed 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Charles  II.  The  exact  year  is 
not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  between  1663  and  1667.  No  reg- 
ular English  settlement  was  formed  until  about  the  year  1749.  From 
1730  to  1738  the  coast  was  occasionally  visited  by  ships  from  Belize 
and  Jamaica,  to  trade  in  logwood,  mahogany  and  turtle  shell.  About 
the  latter  year  the  Spanish  captured  some  British  ships  trading  on 
this  coast,  which  caused  the  war  of  1739  which  continued  to  the  peace 
of  1748,  Prior  to  1730  we  have  no  accounts  except  that  the  Mos- 
quito shore  was  the  refuge  of  the  English  and  Scotch  buccaneers. 
Blewfields,  one  of  these  pirates  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  coast.  Here  the  buccaneers  retreated  from  the 
fulfs  and  seas  of  the  north  and  east,  and  from  the  Pacific  on  the  west, 
[ere  they  fitted  out  their  expeditions  and  enlisted  the  mongrel  people 
of  the  shore  to  engage  in  their  enterprises.  In  1749  Captain  Robert 
Hodgson  proceeded  with  one  hundred  men,  drafted  from  the  troops 
at  Jamaica  and  took  possession  of  Black  river,  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 
erected  a  fort,  mounted  it  with  cannon,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and 
permanently  established  a  garrison.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  also 
appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace,  "with  authority  to  decide  upon  com- 
mercial questions,  of  contracts  and  of  debts."  In  1756  war  was  re- 
newed between  England  and  Spain.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  conclu- 
ded between  the  two  powers  at  Paris,  in  1733,  in  the  17th  article  it 
was  stipulated  as  follows  : 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fort i fi- 
"' cations  which  his  subjfjuts  shall  liave  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Hondv- 
'•  7'as,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
"  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  :  And  His 
'••  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not  permit  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects, 
''  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested  under  any  pretence 
'•  whatsoever,  in  said  places  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading  and 
''  carrying  away  logwood  5  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  build  with- 
"•  out  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interruption,  the  houses  and 
"magazines  necessary  for  them,  for  their  families  and  their  effects. 
■'  And  His  Catholic  IMEajosty  assures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  full 
''  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  and  powers  on  the  Spanish  coasts 
"and  territories,  as  above  stipulated,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
''  tion  of  the  present  treaty." 

So  plain  and  explicit  were  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  that  the 
British  Government  at  first  saw  no  subterfuge  by  which  to  evade  c^arry- 
ing  out  its  pro\'isions.  Hence  in  the  ibllowing  year,  to  wit :  1764,  it 
gave  orders  for  demolishing  the  fort  at  Black  river,  and  withdrawing 
the  garrison  to  Jamaica.  Otway  the  British  superintendent  refused 
or  neglected  to  obey  this  order;  his  conduct  was  approved,  and  the 
British  denied,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1763,  had  any  application  to  the  Mosquito  shore. 
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It  seems  the  iuilure  to  perlbrm  the  stipulatious,  ubove  relerred  to, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  representations  of  the  persons  attached  to 
the  establishment  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  negotiations  just  con- 
cluded had  alarmed  them,  and  hence  they  would  avail  themselves  ol' 
any  subterfuge  that  would  delay  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  give  them  time  to  fortify  themselves  in  England  and 
on  the  coast.  The  British  Government  admitted  their  subterfuge, 
and  commenced  discussing  with  Spain  the  question  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  application  of  said  article  in  the  treaty.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
settlers  were  not  idle.  They  began  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indi- 
ans, and  began  to  plant  sugar  canes,  and  cultivate  cotton,  cocoa  and 
other  articles.  "  Eight  of  the  principal  settlers  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  said  to  contain  a  gold  mine,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Polloy 
river,  and  extending  in  length  about  seventy  miles,  and  thirty  miles 
in  breadth  on  each  side  of  it,  known  by  the  name  of  Alberapoyery* 
Their  object  in  buying  this  tract,  and  representing  that  it  contained 
gold,  was  to  associate  with  them  capitalists  in  England,  and  through 
the  latter  to  acquire  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  government. 
Col.  Lawrie  was  sent  to  England  for  this  purpose,  and  in  case  he  suc- 
ceeded, to  procure  the  establishment  oi'  a  colonial  government.  He 
was  graciously  received  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  then  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  who  approved  his  plan  and  assured  him  protec- 
tion. 

The  assurances  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  1772,  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  The  new  proprietors  obliging  the  original  proprietors 
to  obtain  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  their  first  grant  in  legal  form, 
by  lease  and  re-lease,  and  to  enter  the  deeds  in  the  records  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Black  river. 

The  Spanish,  in  the  mean  time,  failing  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  began  to  annoy  the  settlers  by 
sea  and  land,  but,  except  keeping  them  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm, 
did  them  but  little  real  injury. 

In  January,  1779,  George  and  Isaac,  sons  of  the  Mosquito  King, 
and  several  chiefs,  arrived  in  London.  Among  other  things  the  object 
of  their  visit  was  to  obtain  a  correction  of  the  crime  often  practiced 
by  English  ships,  of  carrying  away  natives  and  selling  them  in  North 
America  for  slaves. 

During  their  visit  in  England,  Lord  Dartmouth  gave  a  new  system 
of  administration  for  the  settlement,  which  fell  but  little  short  of  a 
colonial  government.  In  January,  1776,  young  George,  his  brother  and 
the  other  chiefs,  took  passage  on  board  the  Morning  Star,  Capt.  Miller, 
bound  from  London  to  the  Mosquito  shore.  The  Spanish  government, 
apprised  of  the  visit  of  these  chiefs,  their  objects,  and  the  success  of 
their  mission,  had  fitted  out  two  guardas  castas,  (liter aWy  coast  guards, 
that  is,  revenue  cutters)  to  intercept  this  vessel.  She  accidentaly 
touched  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  where  she  landed  George  and  his  com- 
panions, and  then  proceeded  to  Black  river,  her  place  of  destination; 
liere  the  two  cruisers  fell  in  with  and  captured  her.  When  Colonel 
Lawrie  arrived,  who  about  this  time  was  appointed  Superintendant  of 
the  settlement,  he  found  it  much  distressed  and  dispirited  by  the  cap- 
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tare  of  the    Moriuii^^  Stur,  and  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  through 
Spnnish  instio^iition. 

The  navigation  ol'  the  coast  had  now  become  extremely  insecure. — 
During  that  and  the  following  year,  1777,  two  Spanish  guardas  costas 
seized  a  Jamaica  vessel  at  Pearl  Quay  Lagoon,  made  prize  of  another 
belonging  to  Capt.  John  Campbell,  at  Blewfields,  burnt  there  a  third  on 
the  stocks,  landed  on  the  Corn  Islands,  carried  away  a  large  quan- 
tity of  goods.  Property  on  shore  was  not  more  secure.  In  July  and 
August,  1776,  a  large  body  of  negroes  deserted,  and  a  general  disaf- 
fection appeared  among  those  who  remained.  Martial  law  was  declared 
and  an  almost  entire  suspension  of  business  took  place.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  settlers  on  the  coast  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm, 
by  rumors  from  time  to  time  of  the  fitting  out  of  a  Spanish  armament 
against  the  coast. 

A  correspondence  was  detected,  and  sent  to  London,  between 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  Panama,  an  English  trader,  and  an  Indian 
chief,  concerting  measures  to  attack  the  settlement.  Rumors  v^^ere 
also  afloat  of  the  Spanish  erecting  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  San  Juan.  Under  the  alarm  and  excitement  produced  by  these 
events  and  reports,  the  Superintendent  asked  the  British  government 
for  a  block-house,  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  feiv  pieces  of  artillery. — ■ 
Lord  George  Germaine,  then  Secretary  of  State,  sent,  through  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  a  severe  rebuke  of  the  Superintendent,  for  having 
made  the  request,  "as  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  17th  Art. 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris."  This  conduct  of  Lord  Germaine,  has  since 
been  much  censured  by  British  writers,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Su- 
perintendant,  (which  never  Avas  questioned)  defended. 

In  1779,  a  daring  Englishman,  named  Tery,  then  in  the  pay  of  Spain, 
landed,  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  and  at- 
tempted, by  presents,  to  win  over  the  chiefs  occupying  the  southern 
parts  of  the  coast,  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  to  induce  them  to  de- 
pose George  the  King  and  place  his  cousin  Eugene  in  his  stead,  under 
the  protection  of  Spain,  and  drive  the  English  settlers  out  of  the  coun- 
try.    No  important  result  grew  out  of  this  attempt, 

'In  the  spring  of  1780,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  Spaniards  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  orders  that  the 
Superintendent  and  settlers  on  the  Mosquito  coast  should  form  part 
of  the  expedition. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  settlers  and  the  Superintendent  were 
absent  in  the  interior,  on  the  abortive  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  a 
body  of  Spaniards  from  Truxillo,  (pronounced  Tru-heel-yo)  in  Hon- 
duras, attacked  the  defenceless  settlement,  put  the  settlers  to  flight, 
destroyed  the  sugar  and  provision  plantations  and  then  returned  to 
Truxillo.  The  negroes,  left  to  themselves,  seized  upon  what  propeity 
was  left  and  declared  themselves  iree.  Subsequently,  this  revolt  was 
suppressed  by  Maj.  Hoare,  and  Capts.  Farreli  and  O'Brian,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Yucatan,  and  then  resided  on  Roattan  Island.  By 
o-ranting  some  of  the  ring-leaders  freedom  the  rest  submitted. 

In  March  1782  there  were  but  twenty  one  regular  English  soldiers 
left  at  Black  river  bank.  On  the  5th  of  that  month,  the  Spanish  in- 
vested it  bv  sea,  by  three  schooners,  two  sloops,  twogallies.  and  pet- 
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tyaugers.  On  the  15th,  Spanish  forces  consisting  of  1350  foot,  100 
liorse,  and  300  Indians  advanced  from  the  south,  by  Black  river:  on 
the  29th,  lOOO  more  advanced  from  the  west,  on  the  following  day:  a 
Spanish  line-of-battle  ship  and  a  frigate  came  to  anchor  off  Fort  IDal- 
ling,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Fort,  landed  500  men.  To  op- 
pose these  forces  the  English  superintendant  had  only  21  regular  sol- 
diers, the  settlers,  their  negroes,  and  some  hundreds  of  Indians,  all 
badly  supplied  with  arms,  without  ammunition,  and  without  provisions. 
On  the  30th  he  spiked  the  guns  of  Fort  Balling,  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  the  town  of  Black  river  bank.  Captain  Douglass  of  the  militia  who 
commanded  the  town,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  31st,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  retreat  was  made, 
which  was  finally  effected,  attended  with  great  distress  from  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  from  sickness,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  (pronounc- 
ed Grath'-yas  ah  De-ose'.) 

In  the  month  of  August,  Admiral  Rodney  then  commanding  the 
British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  despatched  from  Jamaica  a  small 
squadron  with  troops,  arras,  stores,  provisions,  and  presents  for  the 
Indians,  to  the  assistance  of  the  fugitives  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  ; 
where  the  superintendant  was  found  together  with  the  settlers,  Indians 
and  negroes,  numbering  in  all  800.  On  the  26th  af  August  the  ex- 
pedition set  out,  and  on  the  28th,  were  joined  at  Plantain  River  by 
some  freemen  and  negroes  ;  and  also  by  Capt.  J.  Campbell,  who  with 
150  iiegroe  volunteers  had  attacked  and  taken  fort  Bailing  from  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  29th,  the  whole  body  amounting  to  1000  men  ad- 
vanced to  thePlufl'at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  and  on  the  30th  en- 
camped opposite  the  town.  The  Spaniards  opened  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Despard,  which  ended  in  a  capitulation  on  the  31st — of  the 
town,  and  715  men  and  officers  as  prisoners  of  war.  During  the  inter- 
val from  the  surrender  of  the  town,  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  no  event 
of  any  importance  took  place  on  the  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  September  1783,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Versailles,  between  the  English,  and  Spanish  Plenipotentia- 
ries ;  the  sixth  article  of  said  treaty  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  intention  of  the  two  High  Contracting  parties  being  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible  all  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  misunder- 
standing heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood  for  dyeing,  or 
logwood  ;  and  several  English  settlements  having  been  formed  and  ex- 
tended, under  that  pretence,  upon  the  Spanish  Continent,  it  is  express- 
ly agreed,  that  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right 
of  cutting,  loading  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the  district  lying 
between  the  river  Wallis  or  Balize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  course 
of  said  two  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries,  so  as  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  them  be  common  to  both  nations,  to  wit,  by  the  river  Wallis 
or  Balize,  from  the  sea,  ascending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  lake  or  in- 
let which  runs  into  the  land  and  forms  an  Isthmus,  or  neck  5  with 
another  similar  inlet,  which  comes  from  the  side  of  Rio  Nuevo,  or 
New  River,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  shall  pass  straight  across 
the  said  Isthmus,  and  meet  another  lake  formed  by  the  water  of  Rio 
Nuevo  or  New  River,  at  its  current.  The  said  line  shall  continue 
with  the  course  of  Rio  Nuevo,  descending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  river, 
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the  source  of  which  is  marked  on  the  map,  between  Rio  Nuevo  and 
Rio  Hondo,  and  which  empties  itself  into  Rio  Hondo;  which  river 
shall  also  serve  as  a  common  boundary  as  lar  as  its  junction  with  Rio 
Hondo,  and  thence  descending  by  Rio  Hondo  to  the  sea,  as  the  whole 
is  marked  on  the  map  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  crowns 
have  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  for  ascertaining  tlie  points  agreed 
upon,  to  the  end  that  a  good  correspondence  may  reign  between  the 
two  nations,  and  that  the  English  workmen  cutters  and  laborers,  may 
not  truspass  from  an  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries.  The  respective 
commissaries  shall  fix  upon  convenient  places,  in  the  territory  above 
marked  out,  in  order  that  his  Britannia  Majesty's  subjects,  employed 
in  the  felling  of  logwood,  may,  without  interruption,  build  therein 
houses  and  magazines,  necessary  for  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  effects;  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  article  ;  provided  that  these 
stipulations  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Therefore  all  the  English  who  may  he  dispersed  in 
any  other  parif>,  whether  on  the  Spanish  Continent  or  in  any  of  the  islands 
whatsoever,  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish  Continent,  and/or 
whatsoever  reason  it  might  be,  without  exception  shall  retire  within  the  dis- 
trict which  has  been  above  described,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  to 
be  computed  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  orders  shall  be  issued  on  the  part  of  His  Britannic  Majesty; 
and  %nthat  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  his  governors  shall  be  ordered  to 
grant  to  the  English,  dispersed,  every  convenience  possible  for  their 
removing,  to  the  settlement  agreed  upon -by  the  present  article,  or  for 
their  retiring  wherever  they  shall  think  proper.  It  is  likewise  stipu- 
lated, that  if  any  fortifications  should  actually  have  been  heretofore  erected 
7oithin  the  limits  marked  out.  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  them  all 
to  be  demolished,  and  he  will  order  his  subjects  not  to  build  any  new 
ones.  The  English  inhabitants,  who  shall  settle  there  for  the  cutting 
of  logwood,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  fishery  for  their  subsis- 
tence, on  the  coast  of  the  district  above  agreed  on,  or  of  the  islands 
situated  opposite  thereto,  without  being  in  anywise  disturbed  on  that 
account ;  provided  they  do  not  establish  themselves  in  any  manner  on 
the  said  islands." 

These  stipulations  are  so  explicit,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  English 
diplomacy,  crafty  and  unscrupulous  as  it  ever  has  been,  dared  to  con- 
trovert their  meaning,  and  avoid  their  performance.  .  Belize,  as  it  is 
now  known,  is  here  agreed  upon  by  the  two  powers  to  be  the  only 
place  on  the  Spanish  continent  where  the  English  w^ere  to  be  permit- 
ted the  right  "  to  cut,  load  and  carry  away  logwood."  But,  it  is  also 
stipulated  that  this  was  only  to  be  considered  a  temporary  privilege, 
and  everything  done  under  it,  "  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating 
in  anywise  from  the  rights  of  sovereignty"  of  the  Spanish  King,  over 
the  district  (Belize)  so  set  apart.  Moreover,  all  the  English  dis- 
persed in  any  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  continent,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  without  any  exception,  were  to  retire  within  the  descri- 
bed district  within  eighteen  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
No  fortifications  were  to  be  erected,  and  the  King  of  England  was  to 
issue  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  those  already  in  existence  in  the 
Belize. 
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The  linglish  were  bound,  by  treaty,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  over  the  whole  Spanish  continent,  including 
the  Belize,  and  to  do  no  act  derogating  from  it,  not  even  erect  build- 
ings that  looked  to  a  permanency  of  their  establishment  there.  Yet 
strange  aS  it  may  seem,  England  evaded  the  performance  of  her  en- 
gagement by  delaying  the  execution  of  the  stipulations,  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  raising  and  discussing  the 
question  what  was  meant  by  the  words  "  Spanish  continent."  The 
British  denying  that  the  Mosquito  country  was  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
continent. 

The  English  and  Spanish  commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  met  in  1785  and  discussed  the  respective  claims  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  until  the  definitive  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, July  12th,  1786.  On  the  part  of  England  it  was  contended  that 
the  Mosquito  shore,  was  no  part  of  the  Spanish  continent :  but  a  part 
of  the  American  continent,  possessed  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  was  just  as  much  independent  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  other  parts  of  America,  possessed  by  independent  states 
and  powers.  The  Spanish  however,  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  as  in  the  treaty  of  London,  July  12th,  1786,  it  is  stipulated 
as  follows  : 

"L  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  other  colonists  who 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and 
the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  here- 
inafter described  as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory granted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English,  for  the  uses 
specified  in  the  3d  article  of  the  present  convention,  and  in  addition 
to  the  country  already  granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns,  in  1783. 

II.  The  Catholic  King,  to  prove  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  his  said 
Majesty  and  the  British  nation,  will  grant  to  the  English  more  exten- 
sive limits  than  those  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  said 
limits  of  the  lands  added  by  the  present  convention  shall  for  the  future 
be  understood  in  the  manner  following: 

The  English  line,  beginning  from  the  sea,  shall  take  the  centre  of 
the  river  Sibun,  or  Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the  source  oi'  said  river  : 
from  thence  it  shall  cross  in  a  straight  line  the  intermediate  land,  till 
it  intersects  the  river  Wailis  ;  and  by  the  centre  of  the  same  river,  the 
said  line  shall  descend  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the  line  already 
settled,  and  marked  out  by  the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns,  in 
1783;  which  limits,  following  the  continuation  of  the  said  line,  shall 
be  observed  as  formerly  stipulated  by  the  definitive  treaty. 

III.  Although  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  question, 
except  tliat  of  cutting  wood  for  dyeing,  yet  His  Catholic  Majesty,  as 
a  greater  proof  of  his  disposition  to  oblige  the  King  of.  Great  Britain, 
will  grant  to  the  English  the  liberty  of  cutting  all  other  wood,  with- 
out even  excepting  mahogany,  as  well  as  gathering  all  the  fruits,  or 
produce  of  the  earth,  purely  natural  and  uncultivated,  which  may,  be- 
sides being  carried  away  in  their  natural  state,  become  an  object   of 
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utility  or  of  eommerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures  ;  but  it 
is  expressly  agreed  that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text I'or  establish iiig  in  that  country  any  plantation  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  other  like  articles  ;  or  any  fabric  or  manufacture,  by  means 
of  mills  or  other  machines  whatsoever  (this  restriction,  however, 
does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mills,  for  cutting  or  otherwise  prepar- 
ing the  wood)  since  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indisputably  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements 
of  that  kind,  or  the  population  that  would  follow,  could  be  allowed. 
The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and  convey  all  such  wood 
and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state, 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits 
which  are  prescribed  to  them  by  the  stipulations  above  granted,  and 
without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  said  rivers 
beyond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries  belonging  to  Spain. 

IV.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  island 
known  by  the  names  of  Casina,  St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo  Casina,  in 
consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of  the  coasts  opposite 
to  the  said  island  being  looked  upon  as  subject  to  dangerous  disorders; 
but  this  permission  is  only  to  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  real  utility: 
and  as  great  abuses,  no  less  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government,  than  to  the  essential  interest  of  Spain,  might  arise  from 
this  permission,  it  is  here  stipulated,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that 
no  forlification,  or  work  of  defence  whatever,  shall  at  any  time  be 
erected  there  nor  any  body  of  troops  posted,  nor  any  piece  of  artillery 
kept  there  ;  and  in  order  to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  condition,  sine  qua  non  (which  might  be  infringed  by  in- 
dividuals without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government)  a  Span- 
ish officer  or  commissary  accompanind  by  an  English  commissary  or 
officer,  duly  authorized,  shall  be  admitted,  twice  a  year  to  examine  in- 
to the  real  situation  of  things. 

V.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  southern  triangle,  included  between  the  point  of 
Cayo  Casina,  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands  which  are  situated  oppo 
site  that  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cutters,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  leagues  from  the  river  Wallis,  seven  from  Cayo  Casina,  and  three 
from  the  river  Sibun,  a  place  which  has  always,  been  found  well  adap- 
ted to  that  purpose.  For  which  end  the  edifices  and  storehouses,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  that  service,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  built  ;  but 
in  this  concession  is  also  included  the  express  condition  of  not  erec- 
ting fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops,  or  construc- 
ting any  military  works  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  station  any  ships  of  war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal,  or  other 
buildings,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the  formation  of  a  naval  es- 
tablishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulated,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably 
catch  fish  on  the  coast  of  the  country  assigned  to  them  by  the  last 
treaty  of  peace,  as  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by  the  present 
convention  ;  but  without  going  beyond  their  boundaries,  and  confin- 
ing themselves  within  the  distance    specified  in  the  preceeding  article. 

VII.  All   the  restrictions   specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  1783,   for 
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the  preservation  ofliie  right  of  the  Spanisli  sovereignty  over  theeoun- 
tr}',  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  only  the  j)rivilege  of  making 
use  of  the  wood  of  the  dilferent  kinds,  the  iruits  and  other  produce 
in  their  natural  state,  are  hereby  conlirmed ;  and  the  same  restrictions 
shall  also  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  new  grant.  Inconse- 
quence, the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  shall  employ  themselves 
simply  in  the  cutting  and  transporting  of  the  said  wood  and  in  the  ga- 
thering and  transporting  of  the  Iruits,  without  meditating  any  more 
extensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  any  system  of  government, 
either  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regulation  as  their  Britannic 
and  Catholic  Majesties  may  hereafter  judge  proper  to  establish,  for  the 
maintainance  of  peace  and  good  order,  amongst  their  respective  sub- 
jects. 

VIIT.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  pre- 
served, and  even  multiply  by  regular  and  methodical  cuttings,  the  Bri- 
tish shall  observe  this  maxim,  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing all  their  precautions,  it  shall  happen  in  the  course  of  time 
that  they  were  in  want  of  dyeingwood,  or  mahogany,  with  which  the 
Spanish  possessions  might  be  provided,  the  Spanish  government  shall 
make  no  difficulty  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  English  at  a  lair  and  rea- 
sonable price. 

IX.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  be  observed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling ;  and  the  English  shall  take  care  to  conform  to  tiie  regulations, 
which  the  Spanish  government  shall  think  proper  to  establish  amongst 
their  own  subjects,  in  all  commiuiications  which  they  may  have  with 
the  latter ;  on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  the  English  shall  be  lett 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several  advantages  inserted  in  (heir 
favor  in  the  last  treaty,  or  stipulated  by  the  present  convention. 

X.  Their  Britannic  and  Catiiolic  IVlajesties,  in  order  to  remove  everv 
kind  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  true  construction  of  the  present  coi.- 
venlion,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that  ihe  conditions  of  the  sai<l 
convention  ought  to  be  observed  according  to  their  sincere  intention,  to 
insure  and  improve  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  so  hap- 
pily subsist  at  present  between  their  said  Majesties.  In  this  view  His 
Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most  positive  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  couniries  above  mentioned,  by  all  his  subjects  of 
Avhatever  denomination  ;  but  if  contrary  to  sucu  declaration,  there 
should  still  remain  any  person  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiring 
into  the  interior  country,  lo  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  evacuation  already 
agreed  upon,  His  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the 
least  succor,  or  even  protection;  will  disavow  them  in  the  uiost  solemn 
manner,  as  he  will  equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to 
settle  upon  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Spanish  dominion." 

In  pursuance  to  the  provision  of  this  treaty,  positive  orders  were 
issued,  by  the  British  Government,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Mosquito 
shore.  The  whole  country  was  soon  after  abandoned,  amid  excessive 
hardship  to  the  settlers,  who  had  extensive  possessions  and  tine  plan- 
tations, and  enjoyed  most  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  new  settlement. 

It  is  said  by  British  writers,  that  the  value  of  the  property  lost  to 
the  British  settler  on  the  ]\Tosquito  shore,  and  other  portions  of  tiie. 
continent,  Avas  not  short  of  £100,000  sterling,  wliich  had  to  ho  abate 
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doned  to  fulfil  the  treaty  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786\. 
The  sufferers  drew  up  petitions  to  Parliament  to  adjust  their  claims 
for  losses,  but  the  ministers  would  not  even  allow  the  petitions  to  be 
received  in  Parliament, 

The  English  government,  for  once,  acted  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  spirit.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
positive  orders  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for  evacuating  the 
country,  a  few  Europeans  chose  to  remain  at  Blewfields,  and  Pearl 
Lagoon,  but  in  the  words  of  the  treaty,  the  English  government,  "  so 
far  from  affording  them  any  succor  or  protection,  disavowed  them  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,"  and  we  hear  nothing  of  British  pretensions 
until  the  crowning,  in  1845,  at  Belize,  already  referred  to,and  taking 
the  king  and  the  Mosquito  country,  precisely  defined  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  under  British  protection. 

We  said  that  the  British,  from  1786,  to  1845,  set  up  no  pretensions^ 
and  disavowed  any  to  the  Mosquito  country. 

The  country  abounding  in  turtle  shell,  mahogany,  Santa  Maria  wood, 
rosewood,  gums,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  sarsapariila  and  other  medicinal 
plants,  has  been  visited  by  European  and  American  ships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  by  barter  with  the  natives,  these,  its  valuable  pro- 
ductions. The  English,  however,  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  barter, 
and  during  the  last  sixty  years  a  great  many  abandoned  charaeters 
have  left  the  British  ships  and  remained  on  the  coast.  These  profli- 
gates have  adopted  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives,  amongst 
others  that  of  plurality  of  wives.  But  as  they  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  place,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  British  subject  to  have  one 
or  more  wives,  of  native  women,  at  dilTerent  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
father  of  the  present  Mosquito  king,  Piobert  Charles  Frederick,  was 
a  notorious  drunkard  and  debauchee.  Through  the  influence  of  their 
native  wives,  these  British  subjects  obtained  from  the  drunken  king 
extensive  grants,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  country,  and 
conferring  on  the  grantees  little  less  than  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  region  comprised  in  them.  These  are  signed  Charles  Frederick, 
his  Mark — the  mark  being  a  scratch.  In  1844,  the  British  govern- 
ment disavowed  these  grants. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  that  we  can  give  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  English,  and  reason  for  their  influence  over  the  natives,  will  be 
to  copy  an  extract  from  Mr.  Roberts'  "  Sketches  of  the  Mosquito 
shore,"  who,  in  1817,  visited  that  country,  Mr.  Roberts  being  an 
Englishman,  must  be  an  unexceptionable  witness  :  he  says — 

"The  children  here,  (at  Black  river  bank)  and  at  Blewfields,  are  in 
"  general  baptised  by  the  Captains  of  trading  vessels  from  Jamaica, 
"  who,  on  their  annual  return  to  the  coast,  performed  this  ceremony 
"  with  anything  but  reverence  on  all  who  have  been  born  during  their 
"  absence  ;  and  many  of  them  are  indebted  to  these  men  for  more  than 
"  baptism.  In  proof  of  this,  I  could  enumerate  rnore  than  a  dozen  of 
"  acknowledged  children  of  only  two  of  these  captains,  who  seem  to 
"  have  adopted  without  scruple,  the  Indian  idea  of  polygamy  in  its 
"  fullest  extent.  By  this  licentious  and  immoral  conduct  they  have^ 
"  however.  ";o  identified  themselves  with  the  natives,    and  with,  some 
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*'  of  the  principal  people  on  the  coast,  as  to  obtain  a  sort  of  msnopoly 
"  in  the  sale  of  goods,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  stranger,  not 
"  possessed  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  to  shake; 
"  they  have  also  so  insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
"leading  men,  that  their  arrival  on  the  coast  is  hailed  with  joy  by  all 
<•  classes,  as  the  season  of  festivity,  revelry,  christening,  and  licen- 
"  tiousness."' 

The  present  difficulty  between  England  and  Nicaragua  grows  out 
of  the  crowning  of  the  so  called  present  King  George  Augus- 
tus Frederick,  as  King  of  the  » Mosquito  country,  and  taking  him 
and  the  country  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  This,  and 
the  fact  thclt  Lord  Palmerston  of  his  own  will  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  any  adverse  party,  immediately  defined  and  marked  out  the 
limits  of  the  country  so  taken  under  British  protection,  brought  ibrth 
a  protest  from,  the  Nicaragua  government.  And  as  Lord  Palmerston's 
boundary  extends  to,  and  embraces  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the 
Rio  San  Juan,  involved  the  United  States,  since  a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens had  obtained  from  the  Nicaragua  government,  the  right  of  con- 
structing a  canal  from  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the  San  Juan,  Lakes 
Nicaragua  and  Leon  or  Managua,  to  the  Pacific.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  coronation,  we  now  proceed  to  give,  in  comiection  with  similar 
events  in  time  past. 

McGregor  says,  "  On  the  17Lh  of  April,  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Hyacinth  arrived  at  Blewfields,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  young 
king  George  Augustus  Frederick,  to  Belize,  to  be  crowned  according 
to  ancient  usage,  which  was  performed  by  tlie  commissary  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Jamaica  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Belize^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent,  Col.  Faucourt,  Mr.  Walker. 
British  agent  at  Blewfields  and  several  chiefs.''  "The  regalia  consist- 
ing of  a  silver  gilt  crown,  a  sword  and  sceptre,  all  of  moderate  value, 
and  formerly  given  by  the  British  government,  to  one  of  the  kings, 
which  were  brought  from  their  usual  place  of  security,  the  dwelling 
of  the  chief,  at  Vankes  river."  This  chief  is  an  old  negroe  named 
Jack,  who  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  Mosquito  kings,  for  the 
last  iorty  years,  and  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  chiefs. 

In  the  extract,  the  words  "to  be  crowned  according  to  the  ancient 
usage,"  occur.  These  Avould  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  suppose,  that 
such  has  been  the  custom,  and  that  nothing  new  was  connected  with 
the  crowning.  Such  however  is  not  the  fact.  Before  the  execution 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  no  such  crown- 
ing is  on  record  as  taken  place  either  at  Belize  or  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  the  Mosquito  Kings  called  their  sons  after  the  kings  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  sons  even  was  styled  the  "Duke  of  York;"  yet  the 
reason  why  they  assumed  British  names,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence that  the  British  traders  had  acquired  over  the  natives.  It 
is  also  true  that  Jeremy  visited  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  executed 
a  deed,  placing  himself  under  the  protection  and  homage  of  Charles  IL 
and  then  proceeded  to  England  "and  was  graciously  received"  by  that 
king.  Edward,  the  successor  of  Jeremy,  and  his  successors  George  I. 
?,nd  George  II.  all  visited  Jamaica,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
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homage  and  claiming  protection,  and  this  brings  down  tlic  history  of 
these  events  to  1787,  the  year  of  the  evacuation  of  the  coast  by  the  En- 
c^lish,  under  the  stipuhitions  of  the  treaty  of  London.  But  no  erown- 
iig  either  at  Jamaica,  Beliza  or  elsewhere  under  British  auspices  is 
mentioned.  King  George  III.,  who  was  the  young  Prince,  already 
spoken  off,  as  visiting  England  and  returning  in  the  Morning  Star  in 
the  year  1776,  is  represented  as  being  a  half  Negro  and  Indisn,  ard 
of  cruel,  barbarous  and  vindictive  character.  He  enslaved  great  num- 
bers of  the  Blanco,  Woolva  and  Cookra  tribes  ;  had  a  great  number  of 
wives  and  concubines,  whom  he  often  flogged  so  severly  that  some  of 
them  died  in  consequence.  The  murder  of  one  of  these  women  under 
circumstances  of  remarkable  barbarity,  created  a  riot,  during  which 
the  king  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  by  one  of  the  natives.  A 
British  trader  who  happened  to  be  on  the  coast,  obtained  possession  of 
his  two  sons — George  Frederick,  and  his  half  brother  Robert,  both 
then  very  young.  The  trader  persuaded  the  chiefs  to  let  him  carry 
them  away  and  let  them  be  educated  "English  fashion."  They  were 
allowed  to  depart,  and  were  landed  o'n  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where 
they  remained  some  time.  During  their  absence  the  chiefs  establish- 
ed three  dilferent  governments,  under  as  many  chiefs,  along  the  coast. 
Afterwards  the  British  traders  took  George  Frederick  to  Belize, 
where  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  Mosquito  Chiefs,  and  crowned  ; 
invested  with  sword,  rake  and  spurs  :  a  royal  salute  was  fired,  and  he 
was  styled  "King  of  the  Mosquito  shore  and  nation."  Medals  and 
dresses  were  presented  to  the  chiefs,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Mns- 
([uito  coast,  in  a  British  sloop  of  war.  He  was  landed  in  that  part  of 
the  country  governed  by  General  llobinson,  a  negro,  and  powerful  chief, 
with  whom  he  at  once  quarreled. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  in  1817  visited  this  coast,  describes,  this  King 
as  having  acquired  but  little  useful  infbrmatipn  during  his  residence 
at  Jamaica,  that  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  engrafting,  as  it  were 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  European  and  Creole,  upon  the  vicicus  pro- 
pensities of  the  Zarabo,  and  the  capricious  disposition  of  the  Indian. 
He  had  a  turbulent  reign  and  was  assassinated  in  1824.  His  half 
brother  Robert  succeeded  him,  who  had  a  short  reign.  The  ne?itking 
was  another  George  Frederick,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  late  King 
Rsbert  Charles  Frederick,  the  debauchee  and  drunkard  already  spoken 
of.  None  of  the  last  three  kings  were  crowned  at  Belize,  and  there- 
fore, "the  ancient  usage"  has  but  one  precedent,  that  of  George  Fre- 
derick, about  30  years  prior  to  1845,  during  which  time  there  inter- 
vened three  kings,  with  respect  to  whom  the  usage  was  not  observed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  crowning  of  George  Frederick,  if  it  furnished 
a  precedent,  took  place  under  entirely  different  circumstances,  and 
different  reasons,  than  the  crowning  of  the  present  King.  The  first 
was  an  affair  of  private  individuals,  and  performed  for  their  private 
benefit;  the  latter  was  a  national  aflair  and  done  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  British  power  in  tliat  part  of  the  globe.  The  first  was  done 
to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  over  the  country  by  having  it  over 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  securing  a  commercial  monopoly  on  the 
coast  to  those  who  from  first  to  last  participated  in  the  affair.  Hence 
the  carrying  away  the  King,  crowning  him  at  Belize,  and  for  fear  that 
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tlieir  conduct  might  not  be  sanctioned  on  the  coast,  returning  liim  in 
u  sloop  of  war,  thereby  giving  the  impression  that  it  was  under  and 
by  authority  of  the  British  government  thattlie  proceedings  were  had, 
and  consequently  overawing-  opposition  to  it.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
knowledgement of  that  act,  by  the  British^Governmcnt,  neither  did  it 
under  it,  or  any  subsequent  act,  until  1845,  claim  the  country  as  un- 
der British  protection.  But  the  crowning  in  1845  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  was  entirely  a  government  affair.  English  writers  are 
very  explicit  about  it.  McGregor  already  quoted  says  :  "  On  the 
I7tli  of  April,  (1845)  the  British  sloop  of  war  Hyacinih  arrived  at 
Blewfields  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  young  King  George  Augus-  ■ 
tus  Frederick  to  Belize,"  &c.  When  the  crowning  was  accomplished 
lie  was  declared  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  presented  with  an  ensign 
and  standard  for  the  Mosquito  nation,  sent  from  London,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  immediately  defines  the  limits  of  the  country  so  taken  un- 
der British  protection,  including  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Rio 
San  Juan,  which  brought  on  a  difficulty  with  Nicaragua.  A  British 
resident  agent  is  appointed,  "wlio  offers  to  the  king  and  chiefs  coun- 
sel and  advice,  and  maintains  the  alliance  and  protection  of  England." 
Since  the  events  of  1845,  England  has  claimed  the  right  of  sove- 
reignty over  this  shore,  re-atilrming  the  doctrine  abandoned  by  the 
treaties  of  Versaillies  and  London,  mure  than  sixty  years  ago,  that  these 
people  were  an  independent  nation,  the  original  occupants  of  the  coun- 
try which  Spain  never  controlled  or  occupied.  McGregor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  Beard  of  trade  says  : 

"  If  we  examine  all  the  circumstances,  bearing  upon  the  claims  of 
•  right  to  possession  and  occupancy;  and  if  we  consider  that  Spain 
"  has  los't  all  dominion  on  the  continent  of  America,  we  are  reasonably 
*'  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosquito  Territory  is  still  an  indepen- 
"  dent  country,  and  one  over  which  Spain  never  had  the  least  control 
"  or  occupation.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  anarchical  states  of 
"Central  America  have  any  right  by  occupation,  or  by  recognition  to 
"the  Mosquito  country.  If  we  contend  that  the  country  is  indepen- 
"  dent,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  far  its  king  or  rulers,  and  more 
"than  all  its  inhabitants  are  under  the  protection  or  sovereignty  of 
"  England."     Again : 

"  How  far  Yucatan  can  pretend  to  any  right  over  Belize,  or  Central 
"  America  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  is  a  question  for  public  jurists  to 
"  decide — we  deny  any  such  right ;  Spain  has  relinquished  all  sove- 
.'  reignty,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  only  European  power  which  has 
i'-  ever  occupied  Belize  and  the  Mosquito  shore  ;  that  too  not  by  con- 
,<  quest,  but  by  the  original  consent  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The 
ii  right  to  Belize  by  occupation  and  possession  is,  therefore,  undoubt- 
.'  ediy  vested  in  the  British  crown." 

It  is  true  that  Spain  has  relinquished  all  sovereignty,  but  not  to 
Great  Britain,  therefore  that  relinquishment  does  not  strengthen  the 
British  claim.  All  the  rights  of  sovereignty  that  Spain  originally  pos- 
sessed, (and  which  England  acknowledged  in  the  treaties  quoted  at 
length)  has  passed  to  the  States  in  favor  of  Avhieh  Spain  made  the  re- 
linquishment, and  England  stands  in  relation  to  them  precisely,  as  she 
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stood  in  relation  to  Spain.  This  is  both  common  sense,  and  bommon 
Justice.  As  to  the  right  ol'  considerinsc  any  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  as 
independent  sovereignties,  who  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  sove- 
reignty and  of  the  country  they  inhabit  to  any  foreign  state,  it  is  too 
late  to  raise  that  question.  The  contrary  doctrine  (whether  right  or 
wrong  it  matters  not.)  has  long  been  established  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  no  power  contributed  more  to  its  establishment  than  Great  Britain 
It  is  an  interpolation  of  what  is  now  considered  as  established  law,  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature,  and  if  not  resisted  will  lead  to  the  most 
direful  consequences.  The  United  States  have  in  western  Texas, 
in  New  Mexico,  California  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  else- 
where, numbers  of  Indian  tribes,  over  whom  they  exercise  no  autho- 
rity, and  whom  the  government  has  not  yet  been  able  to  compel  to  ac- 
knowledge even  its  sovereignty.  Yet  if  the  doctrine  advanced  byEng 
land  be  admitted,  Great  Britain  by  forming  treaties  with  these  savages 
can  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  territory  they  claim  as  their  own.  It 
would  open  an  unlimited  field  for  European  encroachment  upon  the 
weak  and  imbecile  Spanish  aud  Portugues  States.  New  Grenada, 
Venezuela  and  La  Plata,  among  the  former  have  all  extensive  regions, 
inhabited  by  natives  in  their  primitive  state,  who  have  never  acknow- 
ledged any  authority  except  that  of  their  own  chiefs.  While  in  Brazil 
almost  the  entire  area  embraced  in  the  Provinces  of  Guiana,  Solie- 
moens,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Goyaz,  embracing  about  two  thirds  of  the 
Empire,  is  yet  in  its  primitive  condition  and  under  the  government  of 
independent  chiefs.  There  is  no  state  on  the  American  continent, 
British  America  not  excepted,  but  that  would  be  liable  to  have  its  ter- 
ritory violated,  if  the  English  doctrine  advanced  should  be  once  consi- 
dered as  law. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  Mosquito  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are 
liot  primitive  occupants,  but  usurpers.  They  are  not  Indians  but  Zam- 
bos.  Mr.  Bryant  Edwards  says,  that  their  negro  ancestors  come  from 
the  Zambo  country  in  Africa,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  who  by  this  means  obtained  their  liberty.  Being  sev- 
eral hundred  strong,  they  had  many  conflicts  with  the  natives  on  the 
coast,  who  finally  made  friends  with  them,  and  allotted  them  wives  and 
lands.  From  which  have  sprung  the  Mosquito  Indians.  The  account 
of  the  Buccaneers  differs  only  from  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  making 
the  vessel  Spanish  instead  of  Dutch.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  original 
negro  population  has  been  constantly  augmented  by  runaway  slaves 
from  the  Spanish  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  and  from  the  En- 
glish at  Belize,  Jamaica,  Island  St.  Andre  and  other  places  along  the 
shore,  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  a  general  refuge  for  runaway 
slaves,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  To  which  may  be  added  Zambo 
Caribs,  and  Caribs,  banished  by  the  Spanish  from  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
other  windward  and  leeward  Islands. 

The  barbarities  of  the  Mosquito  men  and  Indians  associated  with 
them  against  the  Cookras,  Blancos,  Woolvas,  Toacas  and  other  Indi- 
ans, in  capturing  and  selling  them  for  slaves,  to  the  settlers  and  tra- 
ders, has  caused  these  latter  to  withdraw  into  the  interior,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Spanish  settlements  and  claim  their  protection.  The 
Mosquitos  have  been  a  scourge  to  the  whole  coast,  and  their  cruelties 
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and  barbarities  have  either  driven  away  or  exterminated  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  England  in  protecting  them,  is,  therefore,  not  protecting  "origi- 
nal occupants"  against  the  encroachments  of  the  States  of  Central 
America,  but  is  sustaining  a  lawless  band  of  kidnappers  and  murderers, 
in  their  inhuman  outrages  on  the  "original  occupants"  in  exterminating 
them,  by  either  death,  slavery,  or  exile.  England  inherited  her  in- 
fluence over  these  people  from  the  Buccaneers,  and  if  she  makes  use  of 
it  to  filch  from  a  weak,  iuoffending  State,  a  portion  of  its  territory,  be- 
comes an  apologist,  and  participant  in  their  crimes  and  outrages. 

In  no  light  in  which  England  has  presented  her  own  conduct  in  this 
affair,  can  we  see  a  justification  of  her  conduct,  or  even  a  plausible 
apology  for  it.  The  truth  is,  she  cannot  justify  herself,  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  in  our  enlightened  age.  But  what  of  that  ?  Might, 
with  her,  is  right ;  and  public  opinion,  social  morals,  and  everything 
else  that  is  dear  and  sacred,  are  contemned  and  trampled  upon  by  her, 
if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  her  political  and  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment. The  Mosquito  coast  is  necessary  to  her,  to  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial scheme  of  monopoly,  and  she  will  have  it,  by  fair  means  if  she 
can,  by  foul  if  she  must.  From  the  weak  States  of  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Costa  Rica,  who  claim  it,  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  she 
chooses  to  rob  them  of  a  portion  of  their  territory,  there  is  no  other 
remedy  for  them  than  to  submit  to  it.  Nicaragua  saw  this  from  the 
first,  and  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity  has  made  the  United  States, 
indirectly,  a  party  to  her  dispute.  This  she  accomplished  by  granting 
a  charter  to  American  citizens,  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the 
Atlantic,  by  way  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  to 
the  Pacific.  The  British  Consul  informed  the  parties  that  the  British 
government  could  not  permit  them  to  construct  said  canal,  as  it  would 
be  a  violating  the  integrity  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  the  sovereignty 
of  which,  England  was  bound  to  protect.  They  appealed  for  protec- 
tion to  the  American  government,  and  the  government  very  properly 
has  decided  to  aftbrd  them  that  protection.  Thus  the  matter  stands  at 
present. 

The  territory  in  question,  was  known  to  the  Spanish  geographers 
as  Taguzgalpa,  and  Tolagalpa ;  Yare,  or  Cape  Piiver,  as  Rio  Nueva  Se- 
govia ;  Black  River,  as  Rio  Tinto,  (i.  e  Ink  River.)  Blewfields,  as 
Rio  Desaguadero.  Cape  River  is  sometimes  also  called  Rio  \'ankes, 
and  by  the  English,  \\'anks  River.  At  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  Kings,  are  but  three  houses — namely,  the 
King's,  a  chief's,  and  an  older  trader's  :  the  rest  are  miserable  huts. 
The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  sterile,  producing  only  a  coarse 
kind  of  grass,  a  few  patches  of  cassava,  and  no  good  water  is  to  be 
found.  For  fifty  or  sixty  miles  interior,  the  land  is  low,  sandy  and 
sterile,  with  an  occasional  ridge  of  pine,  beyond  Avhich  it  gradually 
improves,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  is  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est on  the  continent,  and  the  scenery  the  most  romantic  in  Central 
America.  The  country  beyond  the  low  sandy  district  along  the  coast, 
is  called  the  "Hill  Country;"  and  the  people  inhabiting  it,  are  called  the 
Hill  People.  They  are  pure  Indians,  and  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
both  the  Mosquitoes  and  Spanish  ;  to  the  former  they  pay  a  small  an- 
nual tribute  to  buy  security,  while  they  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
22 
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of  the  Spanish  States,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  barter  with  them. 
Tliey  also  furnish  the  Mosquitoes  with  the  greater  part  of  the  bana- 
nas, plantains,  and  other  I'ruils  and  vegetables  used  along  the  shore. — 
The  shore  abounds  in  lish  ol'  various  kinds,  and  the  inlets  and  lagoons 
are  frequented  during  all  seasons,  by  innumerable'  flocks  of  teal  and 
widgeon. 

But  above  all  the  coast,  and  especially  the  Mosquito  Keys  near 
cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest 
green  turtle.  A  London  confectionary  in  1844  established  at  the 
Keys  a  manufactory  for  preserving  green  turtle.  The  rivers  that 
flow  through  the  country  have  an  extreme  sluggish  current,not'Gxceed- 
ing  a  mile  an  hour  ;  through  the  low  country,  but  through  the  hill 
country  the  current  is  from  three  to  four  miles,  and,  in  their  descent  from 
the  mountains,  form  innumerable  water-falls.  The  Spanish  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  commence  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  Spanish  settlements  were  originally  made  by  miners, 
as  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  formerly  produced 
near  the  sources  of  these  rivers.  The  mines  are  not  very  productive 
at  present.  The  mountains  and  hill  country  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
will  produce  three  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  a  year,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  pasturage.  The  climate  is  not  subject  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
coast  and  is  very  healthy.  The  Spanish  call  these  regions  iierras  iem- 
pladas,  or  temperate  lands,  while  the  coast  they  call  iierras  calienies  or 
hot  lands.  The  hills  gradually  approach  the  coast,  as  the  isthmus 
narrows,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John  (Rio  San  Juan)  ap- 
proach within  a  few  leagues.  The  iierra  calientess  therefore  form  a 
triangle  whose  base  is  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  north,  and  whose 
apex,  is  near  Boca  de  Toro  (Bulls  mouth)  south  of  the  San  Juan. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  owing  to  the  great  heat,  and  stagnant  pools, 
as  a  great  portion  is  covered  by  w^ater  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is 
also  infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  mosquitos,  sand  flies  and  oth- 
er poisonous  insects  and  reptiles,  which  are  an  intolerable  annoyance. 
Europeans  generally  cannot  stand  the  climate,  though  there  are  cases 
where  they  have  attained  a  good  old  age.  It  seems  however  peculiar- 
ly  adapted  to  the  negro  race;  all  travellers  agree,  tliat  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  the  African  race  are  here  to  be  met  with,  and  malformations  ,. 
so  frequent  in  this  race  in  temperate  climates,  are  entirely  unknown 
here.  The  low  country,  except  along  the  shore,  and  banks  of  the 
rivers,  is  an  extensive  savannah,  or  prairie,  covered  with  a  coarse 
grass  which  grows  luxuriantly,  and  which  would  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage for  black  cattle.  But  the  Zambos,  are  fisherman,  and  not 
herdsmen  or  agriculturists.  Along  the  coast,  and  shores  of  the  rivers 
there  are  dense  forests  of  logwood,  mahogany,  locust,  cedar,  santa  ma- 
ria,  rose  wood  and  many  other  kinds  of  trees. 

In  1845  the  gross  returns  of  British  r.nd  foreign  trade  at  Blewfields- 
and  Corn  Island,  were  as  follows  : 
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NATIONS. 

Vessels. 
At  Blewfields.           No. 
British.                       15 
American.                     2 
Columbian,  "                7 

ARRIVED. 

Tonage.  Crews, 
tons.        no. 
206          71 
173           12 
108            3 

Invoice. 

£ 

2708 

1094 

1460 

Vessels. 
No. 
15 

DEPARTED. 

Tonage.  Crews. 

tons.        no. 

206           71 

173           12 

108          32 

Invoice 
£ 

750 
800 
1260 

Total.                   24 

487 

115 

5262 

24 

487 

115 

2810 

At  Corn  Island. 
American.                     2 
Columbian.                   3 

218 
146 

13 
15 

1200 
60 

2 
3 

218 
146 

13 
15 

1250 
130 

Total.                      5 

364 

28 

1260 

5 

364 

28 

1380 

Grand  Total.      29 

851 

143 

G522 

29 

851 

143 

4190 

We  have  thus  completed  a  historical  and  chorographical  description 
of  the  country  in  dispute,  and  also  its  capacity  for  producing  articles 
that  enter  into  commerce.  The  latter  is  so  limited  and  unimportant, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  England  should  so  tenaciously  main- 
tain her  hold  on  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Coast.  Or  rather, 
that  after  abandoning  her  pretentions  for  sixty  years,  she  should  again 
so  suddenly  re-assert  them  in  1845.  But  all  difficulties  vanish  when 
her  secret  policy  for  it  is  known,  to  attain  which  she  will  violate  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  set  at  defiance  the  law 
of  nations.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  the 
perfect  equality  and  independence  of  each  nation.  It  matters  not  how 
weak  a  nation  may  be  ;  she  has  a  right  to  manage  all  her  internal  policy 
as  she  pleases,  and  none  of  her  more  fortunate  and  powerful  sisters, 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  her  in  this  respect,  or  dictate  her  internal 
adm.inistration  ;  and  no  nation  that  respects,  or  observes  the  golden  rule 
will  be  guilty  of  such  impertinent  interference.  Prior  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  natural  justice,  which  is  how  denominated  law 
of  nations,  such  interference  was  common ;  and  the  powerful  made 
use  of  it  to  gain  dominion  over  the  weak.  Macedonia  by  its  means 
dissolved  the  Achaean  league  and  became  mistress  of  Greece  and  Ihe 
World,  In  latter  times,  the  Romans  took  part  in  the  internal  disputes 
of  every  foreign  nation,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  but  really  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  Roman  power  and  dominion.  The  English  are  the  Ro- 
mans of  modern  times,  as  far  as  the  lust  of  dominion  is  concerned;  to 
acquire  which,  no  opportunity  escapes  them.  On  the  old  continent 
they  have  fixed  things  pretty  much  to  their  own  liking,  but  on  the 
new,  the  United  States  are  rising  into  a  most  formidable  commercial 
and  political  rival,  already  spreading  her  arms  so  as  to  embrace  both 
oceans.  A  communication  under  their  control  either  by  rail  road 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  or  by  canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
would  give  them  the  commercial  supremacy  on  both  oceans.  England 
knows  this,  and  will  prevent  it,  if  she  can.  Hence  her  seizure  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  because  through  it,  as  she  has  defined  it,  passes  the 
only  practical  route  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  oceans.  This  is 
the  secret  that  prompts  her  strange  conduct  in  assuming  sovereignty 

•  One  American  under  the  Columbian  Flag, 
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over  thut  coast,  the  cause  of  the  boldness  with  which  she  defends  and 
justifies  her  acts,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  maintains  her    foot- 


hold.    Tyiis  we  shall  make  clear  hereafter. 
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PART  SECOND— ON  THE  EXPEDITION  TO   ST.  VINCENT— OR, 
VINCENNES. 


(When  we  last  separated,  Clark  was  left  in  full  preparation  for  an 
expedition  from  Kaskaskia  to  St.  Vincent's.)*  Clark's  force,  inclu- 
ding the  two  French  companies  of  volunteers  raised  in  Kaskaskia, 
consisted  of  but  170  men,  who,  with  those  placed  on  board  an  armed 
galley  sent  up  the  Wabash  river,  made  the  whole  of  his  effectives 
amount  to  216  men.  On  the  7th  February,  1779,  this  forlorn  hope, 
commenced  its  march  through  an  Indian  wilderness  of  160  miles  at 
the  present  day,  in  a  wet,  though  fortunately,  not  a  cold  season.  This 
dreary  and  fatigueing  route  was  alleviated  by  the  politic  management 
of  Clark,  in  encouraging  parties  of  hunting  ;  and  invitations  from 
the  companies  successively  to  feast  on  game,  accompanied  by  war 
dances,  in  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  In  this  way,  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  manly  condescension  and  discipline,  the  party,  after  incre- 
dible fatigues,  on  the  13th  February,  1779,  reached  the  Little  Wa- 
bash. At  this  point,  the  forks  of  the  stream,  are  three  miles  apart, 
and  the  opposite  heights  of  land,  five  miles,  in  the  ordinary  stage 
of  the  water.  But  at  the  time  of  Clark's  arrival,  the  interval 
was  covered  with  water,  "  generally  three  feet  deep,  never  un- 
der two,  and  frequently  over  four."  I  quote  the  words  of  Maj.  Bov>r- 
man's  diary  of  the  march.  During  the  wearisome  wading  rather  than 
march,  a  little  drummer,  floating  along  on  his  drum-head,  afforded 
no  little  diversion  to  the  troops  :  so  much  do  trifles  enter  into  the 
passing  merriment  of  life  in  large  bodies  to  L/Cguile  their  fatigues. 
On  the  18th,  the  expedition  had  reached  so  near  to  St.  Vincent's,  as 
to  hear  the  morning  and  evening  guns  of  the  British  fort ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  reached  within  nine  miles  of  the  town,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Embarras  river,  which  discharges  itself  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wabash,  below  St.  Vincent. 

Still  the  troops  were  separated  from  St.  Vincent's  by  the  flooded 
Wabash.  Great  difficulties  were  now  experienced  in  obtaining  ca- 
noes for  crossing  the  river,  and  the  men  required  all  Clark's  address 
and  command  to  keep  their  spirits  from   failing.      The  armed  galley 

*  Third  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Hii^tory  of  the  West. 
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despatched  from  Kaskaskia,  had  not  j'et  appeared,  and  canoes  could 
not  be  built  in  time  to  save  the  troops  from  starving;  the  over-flowed 
state  of  the  country  liaving  put  a  stop  to  hunting  for  game.  On  the 
20th,  the  water-guard  brought  to,  a  boat,  from  which  the  most  cheer- 
ing intelligence  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  continued  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  There  was  yet  a  large  sheet 
of  water  to  be  passed,  which  proved,  on  sounding,  to  be  up  to  the 
arm-pits  of  the  men.  On  the  report  being  made  to  Clark,  and  his 
speaking  seriously  of  it  to  an  officer,  the  alarm  spread  through  the  de- 
tachment ;  and  the  men  seemed  ready  to  despair.  Col.  Clark,  ob- 
serving the  depression  on  the  faces  of  his  men,  whispered  to  one  or 
two  officers  near  him,  to  imitate  him  immediately,  in  what  he  was 
going  to  do  ;  then  taking  a  little  gunpowder  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  mixing  it  with  some  water,  he  blacked  his  face  with  it  and  rais- 
ing the  war-whoop,  in  Indian  fashion  marched  into  the  water,  copied 
and  imitated  by  his  men.  They  marched  through  the  water  with  a 
cheerfulness,  which  many  troops  under  their  sufferings  would  not  have 
shown  upon  land.  So  much  does  the  conduct  of  troops  depend  upon 
the  tone  of  their  commanders.  A  favorite  song  was  often  sung,  when 
the  whole  detachment  would  join  in  the  chorus,  and  thus  was  whiled 
away  the  voyage  rather  than  the  march. 

At  length  two  canoes  were  procured  to  transport  the  detachment 
over  the  deepest  water  ;  still,  after  crossing  the  main  channel  of  the 
Wabash,  there  yet  remained  another  deep  plain  of  water  to  be  cross- 
ed ;  and  what  heightened  the  difficulty,  there  was  no  longer  any  tim- 
ber to  support  the  fatigued  and  famisiiing  men  in  their  wading.  The 
object  of  all  their  toils  was  now  in  sight,  and  Clark,  after  a  spirit- 
stirring  address  to  his  men,  led  the  way  through  the  water,  still  full 
middle  deep.  Sometimes  the  troops  were  cheered  with  a  purposed 
deception,  by  the  advanced  guard,  that  the  water  was  growing  shal- 
lower; and  as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  coast,  land!  land! 
the  favorite  cry  of  mariners  was  shouted  out.  When  the  men 
arrived  at  the  woods,  the  water  was  still  up  to  the  shoulder ; 
yet  the  support  of  the  timber  and  floating  logs,  was  found  of  most  es- 
sential assistance  to  the  weaker  men.  To  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
had  this  march,  through  so  much  and  such  water,  reduced  the  men,  that, 
on  approaching  the  bank,  or  rather  the  high  ground,  they  would  fall  upon 
their  faces  leaving  their  bodies  half  in  the  water,  so  unable  were  they 
to  continue  their  exertions.  While  the  detachment  was  thus  resting 
on  a  dry  spot  of  timberland,  tormented  with  hunger  and  weariness,  an 
Indian  canoe  was  fortunately  captured.  It  contained  a  quarter  of  buf- 
falo beef,  some  corn  and  tallow.  This  was  a  prize  which  starving  men 
can  alone  appreciate.  It  was  cooked  into  broth,  refreshing  the  troops 
most  acceptably,  small  as  was  the  share  that  fell  to  each  individual. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  a  gunner  who  was  shooting  ducks  near  the 
town  of  St.  Vincent,  was  taken  prisoner  and  by  him  Clark  sent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  post,  apprizing  them  that  he  would  take  possession  of 
their  town  that  very  night,  and  giving  notice  to  all  who  were  friends  to 
the  British,  to  repair  to  the  fort  and  flght  like  men  ;  but  if  they  did 
not,  and  should  afterwards  be  found  aiding  the  enemy,  they  were  assur- 
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cd  they  would  be  severely  punished.  Seldom  has  frank  notice  of  at- 
tack been  given  to  an  enemy  by  his  antagonist  and  a  choice  afforded 
him  to  retire  to  his  friends  ;  it  was  resolved  to  do  so,  in  this  instance, 
Avith  the  expectation  that  its  imposing  character  would  lend  confidence 
to  the  American  friends  and  strike  dismay  into  their  enemies.  So 
much  did  it  operate  in  this  way,  that  the  expedition  was  believed  to 
be  from  Kentucky,  it  was  thought  utterly  impossible  in  the  flooded  con- 
dition of  the  waters,  it  could  be  from  Illinois,  This  idea  was  confir- 
med by  some  messages  from  some  of  Clark's  officers  under  the  assum- 
ed name  of  persons  known  to  be  in  Kentucky,  to  their  acquaintances  in  St. 
Vincent;  nor  could  the  presence  of  Clark  be  credited,  until  his  person 
was  pointed  out  by  one,  who  knew  him.  To  mask  the  weakness  of 
the  party,  the  American  soldiers  were  to  frame  their  conversation  be- 
fore strangers,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand  men.  One  circumstance  occasioned  much  surprise  to  Clark, 
it  was,  that  although  a  great  deal  of  bustle  could  be  perceived  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  '-  not  a  drum  was  heard  not  a  gun  was  fired" 
from  the  British  fort.  In  fact  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the 
friends  to  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  give  him  notice  of  Clark's  pre- 
sence. About  sunset  on  the  22d  Feb.,  sixteen  days  since  leaving 
Kaskaskia,  the  American  party  set  off  from  the  camp  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  marching  and  countermarching  round  some  mounds 
in  the  prairie  round  the  town,  displaying  several  sets  of  colours  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  French  volunteers,  so  as  to  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  numbers. 

Clark  then  marched  his  detachment  through  some  ponds  only  breast 
high,  and  encamped  back  of  the  town  on  some  heights.  Still  there 
was  no  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  ut- 
most impatience  was  felt  by  the  Americans,  to  unriddle  the  mystery. 
For  this  purpose,  Lieutenant  Bayly  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
of  fourteen  men  to  commence  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  They 
did  so.  But  the  fire  was  still  attributed  to  some  drunken  Indians  by 
the  garrison;  who  frequently  saluted  the  fort,  in  this  irregular  manner; 
until  a  man  was  killed  at  a  port-hole,  when  the  fire  began  in  good  ear- 
nest on  both  sides.  On  this  occurring  it  may  amuse  you  to  mention 
however  below  the  strict  dignity  of  history,  that  our  countryman  Helm, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  fort,  was  playing  piquet  with  the  British  com- 
mander, so  soon  as  he  heard  the  bullets  rattling  about  the  fort,  jumped 
up  and  swore  those  were  Clark's  men.  The  commander  is  said 
to  have  had  a  large  bowl  of  apple-toddy  upon  the  hearth,  and  saw, 
the  mortar  falling  from  the  building  into  his  toddy,  when  he  said  Clark 
would  take  them  all  prisoners  ;  but  the  rascals  had  no  business  to 
spoil  his  toddy  with  their  shooting.  It  is  added  Helm  cautioned  the 
British  soldiers  about  looking  out  at  the  port-holes,  for,  said  he,  Clark's 
men  will  shoot  your  eyes  out,  and  it  happened  that  a  man  who  was 
reconnoitering  through  a  port-hole,  Vv^as  actually  shot  in  the  eye ;  nor 
was  this  any  exploit  for  the  sharp  shooters  of  Kentucky. 

The  ammunition  now  began  to  fail,  owing  to  Clark's  relying  on  the 
stores  in  the  galley,  for  further  supply :  when  a  fortunate  disclosure 
of  powder  and  ball  which  had  been  buried  by  the  owners  to  conceal 
it  from  the  British,  Avas  made  by  certain  French  gentlemen,  to  Colonel 
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Clark.  The  fire  now  continued  without  intermission,  except  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  day,  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Our  men  would  lie  within  thirty  yards  of  the  fort,  cooly  waiting 
for  the  opening  or  even  the  darkening  of  a  port  hole,  when  a  dozen 
rifles  would  instantly  be  discharged  into  the  aperture,  cutting  down 
everytliing  in  their  way.  By  this  terribly  concentrated  iire,  the 
garrison  became  discouraged  and  would  not  stand  to  their  guns. — 
These,  too  from  the  awkward  elevation  of  the  platforms,  did  no  dam- 
age but  to  the  buildings  of  St.  Vincent.  In  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing a  fierce  demand  of  capitulation  was  made  by  Clark,  but  it  was 
firmly  rejected  by  Col.  Hamilton,  who  declared  "  he  would  not  be 
awed  into  anything  unbecoming  a  British  subject."  Our  men  were  ur- 
gent to  storm  the  fort ;  but  Clark  sternly  repressed  such  rashness. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  British  officer  finding  his  cannon 
useless,  in  repelling  the  fire,  of  the  enemy,  and  apprehensive  for  the 
result  of  being  taken  at  discretion,  sent  a  flag  to  desire  a  truce  of 
three  days.  This  Col.  Clark  thought  too  imprudent  to  grant,  although 
he  himself  expected  a  reinforcement  with  artillery,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  galley:  but  in  return  he  proposed  that  the  British  garrison  should  be 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  that  Col.  Hamilton,  and  Capt.  Helm, 
(then  a  British  prisoner,)  should  meet  the  American  commander,  at 
the  church.  In  consequence  of  this  proposal,  the  parties  with  a  Ma- 
jor Hay,  on  the  British  side,  met  each  other  as  desired.  Clarke  hav- 
ing rejected  the  terms  of  the  British,  Hamilton  insisted  on  a  proposal 
from  Clark.  The  latter  peremptorily  adhered  to  his  former  propo- 
sition ;  Capt.  Helm  then  attempting  to  moderate  the  excited  feelings 
between  the  two  officers,  was  reminded  by  Clark,  that  he  was  a  Brit- 
ish prisoner  and  had  no  right  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Col.  Hamilton  then  declared  Helm  free  from  his  parole  and  libera- 
ted from  that  moment;  but  Clark  would  not  accept  his  release,  upon 
such  terms  ;  and  farther  asserted,  he  must  return  and  abide  the  fate 
of  war.  The  British  officer  was  then  informed  that  the  firing  would 
recommence  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The  gentle- 
men were  now  taking  their  course  to  their  respective  quarters,  when 
Hamilton  called  out  to  Clark  and  inquired  what  his  reasons  were  for 
rejecting  his  liberal  terms;  Clark  replied  with  afiected  severity  "  I  know 
the  principal  Indian  partizans  are  in  the  fort,  from  Detroit,  and  I  want 
only  an  honorable  opportunity  of  putting  such  instigators  of  Indian 
barbarity,  to  death.  The  cries  of  the  widows  and  orphans  made  by 
their  butcheries  require  the  blood  of  the  perpetrators."  So  sacred 
continued  Clark,  "do  I  consider  this  claim  on  me,  for  punishment,  that 
I  think  it  next  to  divine,  I  would  lose  fifty  men  rather  than  not  ex- 
ecute a  vengeance  demanded  by  such  innocent  blood.  If  you  (Col. 
Hamilton)  choose  to  risk  your  garrison,  for  such  miscreants,  it  is  at 
your  pleasure  to  do  so."  Upon  this.  Major  Hay  enquired.  "  Pray 
Col.  Clark  whom  do  you  mean  by  Indian  partizans  ?"  to  which  Clark 
replied  keenly  and  promptly  "I  consider  you  sir,  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal." The  change  in  Hay's  countenance  was  instantaneous ;  he 
turned  pale,  like  one  on  the  point  of  execution  ;  he  trembled  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  scarcely  stand.  Hamilton  blushed  for  his  subordinates ' 
behavior,  in  the  presence  of  the  American  officers.     From   that   mo- 
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ment  Clark  says  he  commisserated  the  British  commander,  and  deem- 
ing him  innocent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
subordinates,  determined  to  grant  him  every  lenity  in  his  power.  The 
American  officer  said  "  we  will  return  to  our  respective  posts,  I  will 
reconsider  your  terms  and  let  you  know  the  result  by  a  flag."  Upon 
these  being  submitted,  to  a  council  of  American  officers,  it  w^as  agreed, 
that  our  terms  should  be  moderated.  They  w^ere  so  accordingly  and 
communicated  to  Col.  Hamilton,  who  acceded  to  them  immediately.  By 
this  capitulation  v/as  surrendered,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1779,  Fort  Sack- 
A'ille  to  the  American  arms  ;  and  the  garrison  was  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war.  On  the  25th,  the  fort  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Col.  Clark,  at  the  head  of  the  companies  commanded  by  Captains  Wil- 
liams and  Withirington,  while  Capts.  Bowman  and  McCarty  the  Kas- 
kaskia  officers  received  the  prisoners.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Ham- 
ilton shed  tears,  when  he  discovered  the  smallness  of  the  force,  to 
which  he  had  surrendered,  but  I  find  nothing  of  the  circumstance  in 
the  Clark  papers.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  again  hoisted  over  Fort 
Sackville,  never  I  trust  to  be  again  lowered  to  any  foreign  enemy,  and 
thirteen  guns  were  fired  in  commemoration  of  the  Thirteen  good  old 
States,  to  celebrate  ths  recovery  of  this  most  important  stronghold  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  At  this  surrender  79  prisoners,  and  considerable 
stores  were  captured. 

On  viewing  the  strength  of  the  fort,  Clark  was  astonished  at  its  easy 
surrender  ;  though  on  further  reflection  believed  that  he  could  have  un- 
dermined it,  as  he  had  thought  of  doing,  during  the  seige,  should  not 
the  galley  bring  his  artillery;  it  stood  within  thirty  yards  of  tjie  river 
bank.  Had  that  attempt  failed,  Clark's  information  was  so  exact,  that 
with  his  cannon,  he  was  convinced  the  magazines  could  be  blown  up 
the  first  hot  shot  that  was  fired.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  un- 
derstood that  reinforcements  were  expected  by  the  British  from  De- 
troit, down  the  Wabash  ;  to  capture  these.  Helm  was  sent  up  the 
river.  The  whole  was  surprised  and  stores  were  captured  to  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  £10,000,  or  $50,000,  wnth  forty  prisoners.  On 
the  return  of  this  successful  expedition,  W'ith  the  British  flag  still 
flying,  Clark's  galley  hove  in  sight,  so  long  and  ardently  expected  and 
prepared  to  do  its  first  service,  by  attacking  the  little  river  fleet,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  enemy ;  but  suddenly,  the  ensign  of  our  be- 
loved country  was  hoisted  to  the  mast-head,  to  the  joy  and  triumph  of 
our  countrymen.  These  brilliant  successes,  over  obstacles,  which  might 
well  have  satisfied  an  energetic  officer,  were  not  for  a  moment  looked 
upon  by  Clark,  as  sufficient,  but  on  the  contrary,  were  only  regarded 
by  our  countryman,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  and  prouder  triumphs, 
Detroit  now  presented  itself  in  full  view  to  the  bold  and  indefatigable 
Clark,  as  it  had  to  the  old  Congress,  and  to  Jefferson  and  to  Washing- 
ton, as  will  be  seen  in  the  6th  and  7th  vols,  of  the  Washington  writ- 
ings. 

Recent  intelligence  had  reached  the  former,  that  the  British  force 
at  Detroit  consisted  of  but  eighty  men,  many  of  them  were  invalids 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  well  disposed  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  condition  of  things  irresistible  to  Clark's  enterprising  spirit, 
and  he  determined  on  an  attack  upon  this  point  with  his  present  force. 
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But  upon  receiving  despatches  from  Gov.  Henry,  promising  a  rein- 
forcement of  another  battalion,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  postpone 
the  expedition,  until  such  an  imposing  force  was  obtained.  "Twice 
has  this  town,  (meaning  Detroit),  been  in  my  power,"  Clark  writes 
Gov.  Jefferson,  from  Kaskaskia.  "Had  I  but  been  able  to  raise  five 
hundred  men,  when  I  first  came  into  this  country"  and  again  "  when  I 
was  at  St.  Vincent,  could  I  have  secured  my  prisoners,  and  only  had 
three  hundred  good  men."  This  project  though  often  revived  and  ur- 
ged by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  eagerly  coveted  by  Clark,  was 
not  destined  to  be  executed  by  military  means,  and  Detroit  was  not  sur- 
rendered by  the  British  till  June,  1796.  Clark  having  re-appointed 
Helm  commandant  at  St.  Vincent,  now  embarked  in  the  galley  for  Kas- 
kaskia. These  are  the  gallant  enterprises  which  drew  from  the  late  pre- 
eminent chief  justice  of  the  U.  States,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  the 
high  encomium  on  Clark,  "that  these  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
which,  whether  formed  on  a  great  or  small  scale,  mark  the  military  gen- 
ius of  the  man  who  plans  and  executes  them."  Yet  with  such  a  pane- 
gj'ric  upon  them,  and  from  such  a  source,  is  it  not  most  passing  strange 
all  circumstantial  narrative  of  them,  should  have  been  utterly  neg- 
lected until  communicated  by  the  late  Gen.  W.  Clark,  and  published 
in  the  history  of  Kentucky  ? 

To  my  mind  the  exploits  of  Clark  have  ever  presented  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  western  history,  and  v/orthy  of  a  cultivation, 
superior  to  any  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  them.  Clark  had  now 
received  renewed  orders  from  Governor  Jefferson,  to  select  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  fortify  the 
same.  A  point  was  now  established  about  five  miles  below  the 
Ohio,  above  Mayfield's  creek  and  opposite  to  Island  No.  1,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  topography.  A  most  elaborate  statement  of  the 
American  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  17th  October,  1780,  for  the  instruction  of  our  ministers  in 
Paris,  then  negociating  peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  this  paper 
(which  will  be  found  in  Pitkin's  United  States,  2d  vol.)  reference  is 
specially  made,  among  other  weighty  considerations,  to  the  fact  that 
-'the  United  States  had  obtained  possession  of  all  the  important  posts 
and  settlements,  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers,  rescued  the  in- 
habitants from  the  British  yoke  and  established  civil  government  in 
its  proper  forms  over  them.  They  have,  moreover,  established  a  post 
on  a  strong  and  commanding  situation,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.''''  "It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1780  that  this  fort  was  established  by  Clark,  in 
obedience  to  Gov.  Jefierson's  orders.  These  had  been  given  first  on 
the  28th  June,  1778,  which  exclusively  place  the  public  movement  of 
taking  posts  on  the  Mississippi  in  order  tos  ecure  our  claim  to  that  river, 
to  the  credit  of  that  statesman's  comprehensive  mind,  executed  by  his 
fitting  compeer  in  the  field.  From  this  fort,  called  fort  Jeflferson  on 
the  Mississippi,  sometime  in  1781,  Clark  proceeded  on  foot  into  the 
interior  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  Harlan  and  Harmar  Connoly. 
The  nearest  date  I  can  find  to  this  circumstance  is  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson,  of  the  19th  April,  1781,  but  which  was  not  receiv- 
ed until  Clark  arrived  at  the  falls,  the  11th  July  following.  In  this 
etter  the  Governor  ordered  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  which 
23 
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Clark  liad  already  anticipated.      It  was  a  rare  event  in  Clark's  ca- 
reer to  require  orders  from  any  source,  but  his  own  fertile  genius. 
This  party  of  three  which  I  have  just  mentioned  (Clark,  Harlan  and 
Connoly,)    having  painted  themselves  like  Indians,  in  order  to  travel 
with   greater  safety  advanced  as    far  as    the  Tennessee  river  :  this 
they  found    foaming  with   high  water,   and  Indians  were  hunting  on 
both  of  its  banks.     Our  chief  and  his  companions   quickly   fastened  a 
raft  together  of  logs  with  grape  vines,  upon  which  to  carry  their  rifle? 
and  clothes,  and  dashed  into  the  river  in  its  flooded   state.     The  party 
had  got  some  distance  before  the  Indians    perceived  them,  who,  when 
they    discovered  them,    quickly    exchanged   whoops   of    intelligence. 
Clark  and  his  companions  were  not  however  without  resource  ;  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  creek,  which  put  in,  on  the  opposite  side    of  the 
river,  placing  it  between  them  and  their  pursuers,  they  landed  below 
that   stream,   while   the  Indians  vv'ere  obliged  to  ascend  it  in  order  to 
find  a    passage.     Thus  our  countrymen  escaped,  and  having  landed, 
proceeded  on  their  destination.  So  complete  was  their  disguise,  so  per- 
fect their  imitation  of  Indian  costume,  that  on  approaching  a  fort  of  our 
people  situated  on  a  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  (it  is  presum- 
ed,) they  were  mistaken  for  Indians.     Nor  Avas  it,  until  the  name  of 
Clark  was  called  out  loudly,  (so  well  known  to  the  backweodsmen  were 
his  exploits  at  that  day),  that  the  party  could  gain  admission.     On  the 
route  the  party  met  with  a  singular  incident :   it    was  a  party  of  forty 
immigrants,  actually  starving    from  the  inexperience  of  the  hunters 
among  them,  in  killing  the  bufialo  :  the  only  game  in  their  reach.    The 
hump,    it    seems,  in  the   shoulder  of  tlie  animal,  requires  in  order  to 
strike  the  heart,  an  allowance  not  easily  made  by  an  inexperienced  eye. 
This   source   of  error    was  unknown  to  the  new  comers,  and  all  their 
balls  failed  (though  they  struck),  to  kill  their  objects.     Clark  and  his 
companions  soon  set  them  right  with  the  first  herd  of  buffalo  they  met, 
after  their  rencounter,  by  shooting  fourteen  before  they  stopped.     It 
is  said  in  hunting  this  animal,   skillful  hunters  arrange  themselves  so, 
as  to  run  parallel  with  the  herd,  in  which  position,  they  may  run,  kill 
and    load  again  successively   as    far    as  they  can  run.     The  rescued 
movers  as  we  term  them,  were  almost  ready  to  look  upon  Clark  and  his 
two  coadjutors,  as  something  more  than  mortals.     A  party  thus  unex- 
pectedly rescued  from  starvation  in  the  midst  of  game,  may  well  have 
been  disordered  in  their  judgments.     On  reaching  Harrisburg,  Clark 
found  a  concourse  of  the  people  gathered  there,  Irom  every  direction, 
waiting  to  enter  land  in  the  Surveyor's  office.      This  was  the  subject 
which  engrossed  all  men's  thoughts  with  the  same  avidity  amidst  the 
wild  and  hostile  forests    of  Kentucky,  as  in  the  crowded  stock  mar- 
ket of  a  commercial  city.     To  propose  to  men  thus  keenly  excited  to 
acquire  homes  and  lands,  a  military    expedition  against  the  Indians, 
(which  was  Clark's  object  in  taking  this  perilous   journey,  and  which 
was  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  country,)  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless.     Should  the  more  gallant  and  generous  engage  in  it,  they 
would  leave   the  selfish   and  grasping  speculators  at  home,  to  despoil 
them  of  the  richest  fruits  of  the  country,  while  they  were  defending  it. 
Brigadier  General  Clark  (for  he  had  now  been  commissioned  by  Gov- 
lernor  Jefferson,  as  such  on  the  22d  of  January,  1782),  under  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  with  his  usual  respect  for  the  law  and  its  officers,  pro- 
posed to  May,  the  surveyor  of  Lincohi  county,  to  shut  up  his  office, 
and  then  all  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 

This,  the  surveyor  said,  he  had  no  authority  to  do  ;  but,  he  added, 
if  Clark  would  issue  an  order  to  shut  the  office,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  obey  it.  The  General  accordingly  caused  a  written  order  to  be 
placed  on  the  door  of  the  Surveyor's  office,  notifying  all  persons,  that 
the  office  was  closed,  by  an  order  from  Gen.  Clark,  until  after  an  ex- 
pedition could  be  carried  against  the  Indians,  north  of  the  Ohio. — 
This  measure,  together  with  the  high  military  popularity  possessed  by 
Brigadier  General  Clark,  commanded  any  number  of  volunteers,  in 
addition  to  his  own  State  regiment,  then  in  garrison  at  F'ort  Nelson, 
in  the  heart  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know,  that  the  site  of  the  principal  fort  in  the  western  country 
was  opposite  to  the  Louisville  Hotel,  on  Main  street  of  that  city.  This 
expedition,  commanded  by  General  Clark,  consisted  of  two  regiments, 
one  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Logan,  ever  the  right  hand  man 
of  Clark  in  Kentucky,  and  Col.  Linn,  the  grandfather  of  the  lamented 
Doctor  Linn,  late  the  high  minded  and  gentlemanly  Senator  from  this 
State. 

This  was  the  first  offensive  expedition  of  any  consideration  under- 
taken by  the  Kentuckians,  against  the  North-western  Indians.  The 
force  amounted  to  nearly  one  thousand  men,  exactly  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  men,  according  to  a  written  manuscript  of  Capt.  Patton, 
a  volunteer  in  the  expedition,  and  one  of  the  oldest  pilots  over  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  secresy  and  dispatch,  which  ever  marked  the 
movements  of  Clark,  attended  their  progress  on  this  occasion.  The 
Indian  town  of  Pickaway,  somewhere  on  a  branch  of  the  Big  Miami, 
(it  is  believed,  for  distinct  topography  is  disregarded  in  most  of  our 
qarly  western  documents,)  was  approached  without  discovery,  and  as 
soon  assailed.  A  short  conflict  ensued,  in  which  seventeen  of  ihc 
enemy  were  slain,  with  an  equal  loss  on  our  part,  overwhelming  as  our 
party  was  in  numbers.  The  residue  of  the  Indians  fled,  the  town  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  gardens,  with  the  fields,  laid  waste.  Such 
are  the  melancholy  scenes  in  a  war  with  barbarian  tribes,  who,  having 
no  large  body  of  non-combatants,  distinct  from  the  military  class,  can 
only  be  made  to  feel  the  horrors  of  war,  by  bringing  them  home  to  the 
whole  society,  destroying  their  towns  and  fields.  It  is  indeed  an  in- 
glorious warfare,  over  which  humanity  weeps  for  both  parties: 
the  triumphant  civilized  man,  thus  defending  (possibly,  unavoidably,) 
the  endearments  of  agricultural  and  cultivated  life  ;  and  the  untutored 
son  of  Nature,  fiercely  vindicating  what  he  deems  the  rights  of  the 
forest  and  the  chase. 

From  Pickaway,  Col.  Logan  was  despatched  against  another  Indian 
town,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  which  was  likewise  destroyed,  as 
well  as  a  British  store,  from  which  the  Indians  derived  their  suj)plies 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  supposed  to  be  Lorramie's,  upon  a  creek  of 
that  name,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  latter  ob- 
ject formed  the  principal  one  of  the  expedition.  This  had  been  an 
English  trading  post,  in  1751,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  French, 
in  that  same  year.     Owing  to  these  offensive  operations  against  the 
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siivage  enemy,  Kentucky  enjoyed  some  breathing  time ;  while  the 
Indians  were  engaged  in  rebuilding  their  habitations,  and  what  was 
still  more  important,  while  they  were  compelled  to  hunt,  in  order  to 
supply  the  loss  of  their  crops.  In  August,  of  the  next  year,  17^2, 
Kentucky  experienced  the  severest  blow  ever  struck  by  the  Indians, 
at  that  daring  and  energetic  population.  It  was  at  the  Blue  Licks,  on 
Licking'river,  where  the  Kentuckians  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
one  men,  lost  seventy  nine  men,  and  twelve  were  wounded.  This 
battle  from  its  obscurity,  like  that  of  Kenhawa,  shall  occupy  our  at- 
tention in  the  next  lecture.  This  loss  was  experienced  when  the  mi- 
litia men  in  Fayette  county  only  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  as  is  slated  in  a  letter  of  Colonel  Boone's,  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  which  I  found  among  the  Illinois  papers  in  Richmond  Virgi- 
nia. So  deeply  had  the  alarm  of  Indian  invasion  penetrated  the  coun- 
try, that  Boone's  letter  declares  ("that  another  Indian  campaign  in 
the  country  would  break  up  the  settlement.")  In  consequence  of  this 
destructive  battle  and  pressing  representations  from  Kentucky,  Clark 
was  ordered  toTprepare  another  expedition,  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  assembling  one  portion  of  his  troops  at  the 
Falls,  and  the  other  at  Bryant's  station,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky: 
both  were  to  wait  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  opposite  to  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Cincinnati.  General  Clark,  with  Logan  and  Floyd  for 
his  Colonels,  (the  latter,  the  father,  of  the  late  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  that  name)  assembled  at  the  spot  appointed,  where  ten 
hundred  and  nt^ymen,  mustered  for  the  campaign.  On  the  4th  No- 
vember, 1782,  this  formidable  invasion  left  the  Ohio  river ;  and  in  six 
days'  march,  surprised  the  principal  Shawnee  town  on  the  Miami 
river,  now  in  the  teeming  State  of  Ohio  !  "Immediately  detaching 
strong  parties  to  different  quarters,  in  a  few  hours,  two  thirds  of  the 
town  were  laid  in  ashes  and  everything  destroyed." 

"The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ten  scalps."  I  use  Clark's  own ' 
words,  to  Governor  Harrison,  the  father  of  our  late  lamented  President, 
seven  prisoners  and  two  whites  retaken  ;  ours  was  one  killed  and  one 
wounded  ;  after  lying  four  days  in  the  town  and  finding  all  attempts 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement  fruitless,  the  detachment  re- 
tired, as  the  season  was  liar  advanced  and  the  weather  threatening. 
Another  British  trading  post,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  or  Miami,  of 
the  lakes  was  destroyed  by  Col.  Logan.  The  property  in  it  was  a 
great  amount  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  burned  surpassed  all  idea 
entertained  by  our  people  of  the  British  stores  for  the  supply  of  the 
Indians. 

This  campaign,  trifling  as  its  execution  seems  in  comparison  with  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  what  is  called  civilized  war,  on  the  eastern 
continent,  put  an  end  to  the  formidable  invasions  of  Kentucky.  After 
this  period,  the  country  was  only  exposed  to  straggling  plunderers 
and  small  parties  of  warriors.  Such  an  eft'ect  is  fairly  to  be  attributed 
to  so  overwhelming  an  exertion  of  military  force,  so  recently,  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  which  shall  occupy  our  atten- 
tion on  the  next  evening.  Clark  continued  in  the  command  of  the 
Virginia  troops  at  the  Falls  (of  the  Ohio),  ever  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  with  sagacity  and  energj-.       At  one  time  he  had 
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an  armed  galley  plying  on  the  Ohio  ;  this  it  is  said,  had  an  excellent  ef- 
I'ect  in  arresting  Indian  parties  ;  indeed  it  is  reported  to  have  stopped 
an  Indian  invasion,  that  had  been  proposed  to  cross  the  Ohio  ;  near 
the  upper  station  of  this  vessel.  This  expedient  did  not  last  long,  the 
aversion  of  the  militia  to  working  on  the  water,  together  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  regular  force,  compelled  the  General  to  lay  aside  the 
galley.  The  plan  so  novel  on  the  western  waters,  at  that  day,  shows 
the  military  readiness  of  its  author,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  expe- 
dients suited  to  his  situation.  In  July  1783,  I  find  a  letter  to  Clark 
from  the  Gov.  of  Virginia,  discharging  him  from  command,  in  the 
most   honorable  terms,* 

I  must  not  here  omit  other  honors  and  rewards  conferred  by  Vir- 
ginia, upon  her  favorite  officer  in  the  West.  In  1779,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  voted  a  sword  to  be  presented  to  Gen.  Clark,  "  as  a 
proof  of  their  approbation  of  his  great  and  good  conduct  and  gallant 
behavior." 

This  was  forwarded  to  him  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Page,  by  the 
hands  of  Captain  Rogers;  the  resolution  of  the  House  I  could  not  find, 
in  the  records  at  Richmond.  With  this  sword,  although  one  of  Clark's 
brilliant  rewards,  is  connected  a  most  mournl'ul  portion  of  his  history. 
His  mind  had  been  wounded  by  the  neglect  of  Virginia,  to  settle  his 
accounts  for  the  great  expeditions,  which  had  stretched  the  Republic 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  Private  suits  were  brought  against  him  for 
public  supplies  obtained  on  his  personal  credit,  when  the  credit  of  the 
commonwealth  was  a  cypher  :  these  swept  away  his  private  fortune. 
By  this  injustice  he  was  compelled  to  find  his  home  at  Major  Crog- 
han's  near  Louisville  ;  this  was  his  last  home.  In  the  day  of  Virgin- 
ia's adversity,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  had  never  failed  his  country,  it 
now  sunk  under  her  indifference  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity  !  He 
pever  recovered  the  energies,  which  had  stamped  him  in  the  noblest 
mould  of  a  hero.  The  genius  which  had  burned  brighter  amid  the 
strife  of  battle,  was  quenched  by  public  ingratitude.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  feared  a  too  ready  and  extensive  conviviality  (almost  una- 
voidable by  an  old  military  commander,)  completed  his  ruin,  and 
steeped  him  in  that  forgetfulness,  which  had  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country,  become  his  only  happiness.  In  this  mood,  distracted  by  the 
bitter  recollection  of  "benefits  forgot,"  feeling  with  the  great  poet  of 
our  language,  that  "Bite,  bite  ye  bitter  frosts,  ye  bite  not  half  so  keen, 
as  benefits  forgot,"  Clark  took  the  sword  and  snapped  it  into  atoms. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 
General  Jessup,  at  my  request  made  particular  enquiry  of  General 
Clark's  favorite  sister,  Mrs.  Croghan,  with  whom  he  spent  the  last 
sad  remnant  of  his  life:  he  was  living  there,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
the  distinguished  hero.  All  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  sad  af- 
fair is,  that,  when  interrogated  on  this  sore  subject,  "the  veteran  was 
agitated,  frowned,  and  would  make  no  distinct  reply."  Although  no 
doubt  can  at  this  day  be  entertained  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  sword  to  tes- 
tify the  sense  of  value  in  a  great  commonwealth  for  such  services  as 
Virginia   received  from  General  Clark  ;  there   can  be  as  little  doubt 

*  See  the  Governor's  Letter,  Page  490,  History  of  Kentucky  2d  ed. 
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that  in  the  infancy  of  western  prosperity  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  western  territory,  their  grand  value  could  not  be  duly  appre- 
ciated,* though  it  is  due  to  Virginia,  to  mention  her  grant  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  opposite  to  Louisville,  em- 
phatically known,  as  the  Clark  grant,  to  compensate  the  heroes  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Saint  Vincent. 

How  delicately  and  magnanimously  Virginia  redeemed  her  neglect 
of  Clark,  will  soon  appear.  The  remaining  services  of  Clark  draw 
rapidly  to  a  close ;  I  have  met  with  none  after  his  most  honorable  dis- 
charge in  a  letter  from  Governor  Harrison,  in  1783,  till  1786.  De- 
predations continued  to  be  made  by  the  Indians,  on  Kentucky.  A  little 
after  this  period,  say  from  1783,  to  1790,  an  estimate  was  made  by 
the  late  Judge  Innes,  of  Kentucky,  that  fifteen  hundred  persons,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  had  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the 
enemy,  south  of  the  Ohio,  besides  taking  two  thousand  horses  and 
other  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  To  punish 
these  wrongs ;  or  in  the  more  lordly  style  of  other  belligerents,  to 
take  satisfaction  for  the  past,  and  indemnity  for  the  future,  another 
expedition  was  resolved  upon,  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash. — 
And  who  but  their  old  and  favorite  leader  could  be  thought  of  to  com- 
mand it  ?  Clark  proceeded,  on  this  command,  to  Vincennes,  the  old 
scene  of  his  triumph,  to  join  the  troops.  This  point  of  rendezvous, 
so  far  advanced  in  the  western  country,  Ibrcibly  indicates  the  progress 
of  western  settlement.  About  one  thousand  men  assembled  at  this 
place,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  transports,  loaded  with  provisions  for 
the  expedition,  which  were  ascending  the  Wabash.  The  low  water  in 
that  river  delayed  their  arrival ;  the  troops  were  thus  detained  nine 
days  at  Vincennes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  the  provisions,  when 
opened,  were  discovered  to  be  more  than  half  spoiled:  and  those 
which  had  been  taken  by  land  were  all  exhausted,  except  a  few  bul- 
locks. 

With  irregular  troops,  inactivity  is  almost  equivalent  to  defeat;  idle- 
ness, amidst  the  privations,  breeds  inexpressible  ill-humors.  A  spirit 
of  discontent  maniiested  itself  in  camp,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
boats,  and  before  the  condition  of  the  provisions  was  known.  It  af- 
terwards showed  itself  more  openly. 

The  army,  if  not  too  magnificent  a  term,  was  placed  on  short  allow- 
ance and  marched  towards  the  Indian  towns,  which  were  the  object  of 
attack.  Previous  restlessness  soon  became  habitual  disobedience,  "fo- 
mented by  some  officer  of  rank,  as  an  officer  in  the  expedition  wrote 
me,  social,  I  construe  it,  civil  influence  at  home,  were  displeased 
with  the  General." 

This  state  of  things  eventuated  in  three  hundred  men  deserting  in 
a  body  when  they  were  informed  they  were  but  two  days'  march  from 
the  Indian  villages.  In  vain  the  gallant  veteran,  who  had  never  yet 
led  his  countrymen  to  defeat,  addressed  the  mutineers  in  the  most 
soothing  and  earnest  terms  of  entreaty,  to  stay;  In  vain  the  noble  old 
soldier  shed  tears  over  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  men,  blighting  as 
he  must  have  felt  it,  to  his  former  well  earned  fame.     The  evil  spirit 

•  It  mainly  gave  her  a  dominion  of  330,000  square  miles,  an  extent  exceeding 
.^he  European  clonniiions  of  Great  Britain  and  Franco^  united. 
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of  discontent  possessed  the  men  and  they  returned  home  without  see- 
ing an  enemy,  and  without  striking  a  blow.  Still,  there  was  a  resi- 
due left  after  the  desertion,  enormously  greater  than  his  old  o-al- 
lant bands  that  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country, 
spreading  dismay  and  destruction  among  the  enemy. 

But  something  else,  I  fear,  was  wanting  on  this  expedition  than  num- 
bers, without  which,  the  greatest  numbers  only  increase  the  spoil  of 
an  enemy.  It  was  a  manly  subordination  to  orders,  and  an  honorable 
confidence  of  the  men  in  their  officers  and  commander.  Never  had 
Clark  led  so  unfortunate  a  party ;  hitherto,  victory  seemed  to  perch 
with  delight  on  his  banner,  and  to  conquer  all  opposing  difficulties  to 
meet  them,  had  alone  been  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  mournful 
as  the  truth  is,  and  reluctantly  as  it  is  wrung  from  the  lecturer,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Genei'al  Clark  was  no  longer  the  same  man  he 
had  been  in  his  heroic  days.  He  soon  became  a  ruin — a  venerable 
ruin.  I  will  not  adopt  the  lofty  "quotation"  of  Joseph  H,  Davies,  on 
visiting  him  in  his  decline,  "  an  archangel  ruined."  But  I  must  drop 
the  curtain  on  the  days  of  a  great  man's  fall.  May  it  caution  inferior 
men,  who  cannot  have  the  griefs  and  who  have  never  rendered  the 
great  services  of  Clark,  to  alleviate  their  intemperance. 

I  pass  over  some  incidents  in  Clark's  career,  such  as  services  for  a 
short  time  under  Baron  Steuben,  in  Virginia,  during  the  revolutionary 
contest,  as  also  his  appointment  as  a  "Major  General  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  legions  on  the 
Mississippi."  They  are  not  important  enough,  at  this  day,  to  detain 
your  attention.  I  hurry  to  perform  a  more  pleasing  duty,  it  is  fo 
mention  the  late,  though  most  honorable  reparation  of  Clark's  wrongs, 
made  in  the  handsomest  terms,  and  with  substantial  liberality,  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia. 

At  the  session  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  1812,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  same  day,  requesting  the  Governor  to  procure  a 
sword,  with  suitable  devices,  and  to  prcseni  the  same  to  Ckrk,  with 
an  expression  of  the  gratitude  and  friendly  condolence  of  Virginia. — 
and  granting  him  for  life  a  pension  of  ibur  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. This  duty  was  performed  by  the  late  Gov.  Barbour,  by  addres- 
sing Clark  a  letter,  whose  dulcet  tone  can  not  fail  to  impress  every 
hearer.*  I  have  been  charged  with  enthusiasm  on  this  subject, 
I  submit  the  justice  of  the  charge  to  you.  Such  are  the  life 
and  times  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark;  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  bias  your  minds  by  any  further  comments  of  mine  on  his  ac- 
tions. They  were  such  as  have  been  laid  before  you.  I  have 
derived  my  authority  from  incontrovertible  documents  ;  you  would 
not  distort  them,  if  it  were  in  your  power,  they  form  a  bright  portion 
of  western  fame :  may  its  contemplation  lead  us  all  to  higher  efforts 
of  patriotism  which  shall  influence  our  actions  as  members  of  society, 
as  voters,  as  members  of  the  too  bitter  parties  into  which  our  exciti- 
ble  countrymen  are  divided  ;  not  I  fear  always  recollecting  that  politi- 
cal conduct  ought  no  more  to  be  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  truth 
and   justice  than  private  actions. 

•See  the  letter  and  the  preamble  of  the  act,  page  53fi.  Histoiv  of  Kentucky, 
2d  edition. 
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Such  a  love  of  ouf  country,  her  glory  and  happiness  would  extract 
from  party,  its  publications  and  partizans,  their  worst  sting,  their 
most  malip;nant  poison. 

I  have  thus  portrayed  as  I  best  might,  the  Hero  of  Kaskaskia  and 
Saint  Vincent,  the  founder  of  Kentucky,  and  the  warrior  of  the  west, 
I  have  given  him  the  prominent  and  leading  part,  in  the  whole  drama 
of  western  conquest  and  settlement.  This  conflicts  with  a  popular 
notion  extensively  credited  beyond  the  western  country,  that  Daniel 
Boone  was  the  principal  leader  and  most  efficient  spirit,  among  the  pio- 
neers of  Kentucky,  No  mistake  can  be  more  profound.  Far  be  the 
ignoble  task  from  me  to  depreciate  the  real  merits  of  Boone.  I  adopt 
the  language  of  the  poet  "  nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice."  He  was  an  unrivalled  hunter,  an  honest  and  kind  hearted 
woodsman,  and  a  good  soldier  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  but  at  no 
time  of  his  life,  did  his  abilities  either  natural  or  acquired,  rank 
him  as  the  leading  spirit  of  Kentucky  in  counsel  or  action.  He 
came  to  Kentucky  first  as  a  private  hunter,  from  North  Carolina, 
and  afterwards  as  the  agent  of  the  great  land  company  of  Henderson 
and  Co.  But  in  no  one  expedition  greater  than  a  scouting  party,  was 
Boone  a  leader. 

It  is  true  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter  ;  and  although  he  gave  excellent  advice  on  that  occasion, 
where  its  adoption  might  in  strong  probability  have  averted,  if  it  had 
not  reversed  the  fortunes  of  that  disastrous  day  :  he  was  not  the  lea- 
der, but  Col.  John  Todd  of  Fayette  county.  By  the  testimony  of  all 
the  pioneers  and  their  records  Boone  was  never  regarded  as  a  leading 
spirit  in  these  times,  that  tried  men's  worth,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  cru- 
ble.  Did  Boone  ever  conceive  much  more  lead  such  expeditions  as 
either  the  mission  to  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1776,  or  the  Illinois 
campaigns  in  1778  and  '79,  or  those  of  1781  and  '86?  No  these  were 
the  work  of  Clark.  The  latter  was  emphatically  the  leading  and  master 
spirit  of  these  times,  by  the  admission  of  all  contemporaries  and  next 
to  him  John  Floyd  and  Benjamin  Logan,  John  and  Levi  Todd,  Colonels 
Christian, and  Hardin.  But  here  I  must  close  the  career  of  General 
Clark,  who  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  Aonorei  guest  of  Major 
Croghan,  and  died  in  1817,  the  noblest  Captain  of  the  west. 


Note.  The  foregoing  article  is  the  second  of  a  Series  of  lectures, 
delivered  by  the  author  before  the  St.  Louis  Lyceum.  He  intended  to 
have  handed  us  the  first  of  the  series  for  the  present  number,  but 
gave  us  the  second.  The  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  the  proof 
was  presented  for  examination.  But  in  as  much  as  the  article  is  com- 
plete within  itself— we  concluded  to  let  it  remain.  Gen.  GEORGE 
ROGERS  CLARK  maybe  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  west,  in  the  days 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  author  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  his  la- 
bors in  collecting  and  preserving  many  interesting  and  important  facts 
•which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  other  historians. — Editor. 
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THE   MORAL    DISCIPLINE   OF   SCHOOLS.— (Cantmwed  from  page  129.) 

The  following  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  numbei's  on  Education  from 
the  pen  of  our  highly  valued  correspondent  Joseph  Ormrod,  Esq.,  of 
!Mo.  And  now  that  the  Essay  is  complete  we  earnestly  invite  our  pa- 
trons to  commence  with  the  first  number,  and  not  only  read,  but  study 
the  entire  subject.  Could  parents  be  brought  to  feel  the  same  degree 
of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  that  the  author  has  evinced 
for  the  public  at  large — enlightened  by  the  philosophy  and  practical 
instruction  contained  in  his  Essay — it  would  not  be  long  before  a  change 
would  take  place  in  the  social  condition  of  our  State,  that  would  re- 
joice the  heart  of  the  philanthropist. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  circulation  of  this  able  and  valuable 
treaties  is  confined  to  our  Journal.  We  desire  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  family,  and  we  trust  that  the  author  will  yet  bring  it  before* 
the  public  in  a  more  convenient  and  useful  form. — Editor. 

I  have  already,  in  my  introductory  remarks  to  the  subject,  explained 
the  true  object  of  education,  as  being  that  of  promoting  the  well  being 
and  happiness  of  the  individual.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  must  not  only 
be  disciplined,  so  as  to  give  him  the  power  to  think  and  reason,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  in  love  with  trutli  and  virtue. 

For  intellectual  attainments,  beyond  what  arc  actually  necessary  for 
the  business  of  life,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  of  use  and  value,  in 
proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  power  of  moral  perception,  and 
as  they  may  have  the  effect  to  confirm  a  man  in  virtuous  principles. 

Intellectual  culture,  in  itself,  is,  indeed,  highly  conducive  to  these 
ends,  yet,  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  as  they  too  frequently 
are,  this  species  of  cultivation  alone,  often  gets  perverted  from  its 
legitimate  uses,  and  is  applied  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  bad 
ends. 

Happiness  is  the  surest  test  of  virtue.  A  virtuous  man,  it  is  true, 
may  be,  and  unfortunately  sometimes  is,  unhappy,  but  his  unhappiness, 
when  such  is  the  case,  is  produced  by  outward  circumstances, — by 
oppression,  injustice,  or  misfortunes  of  various  kinds,  to  which  all,  both 
virtuous  and  vicious,  are  equally  subject ;  or,  his  natural  temperament 
and  organization  may  be  such  as  greatly  to  impair  the  happiness  he 
would  otherwise  enjoy. 

But  no  outward  circumstances,  however  favorable,  nor  any  external 
advaaitages,  however  great,  can  compensate  the  vicious  man  for  that 
24 
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moral  wretchedness  v>Uhin,  which  never  Tails  to  attend  upon  evil- 
doing.  His  own  self-reproaches  embitter  his  enjoyments,  and  happi- 
ness becomes  impossible  to  him  under  any  imaginable  state  of  things. 

The  habits,  tastes  and  principles,  acquired  in  youth,  mostly  Ibrm 
the  future  character,  and  continue  through  life ;  and  thus  the  child 
becomes  the  father  of  the  man.  This  sentiment,  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  would,  of  itself,  seem  sufficient  to  stimulate  ail  concerned,  in 
the  effort  rightly  to  train  up  youth,  to  do  their  utmost  to  imbue  them 
with  virtuous  feelings,  to  hx  in  their  minds  broad  and  generous  princi- 
ples of  judgment  and  action,  and  sedulously  to  guard  them  against  the 
pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  and  the  influences  of  evil  communi- 
cations. There  is  much  in  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  call 
forth  the  regrets  of  the  philanthropist — much  which  he  may  deplore, 
but  which  he  will  in  vain  seek  to  remedy.  Society  has  been  badly  edu- 
cated, and  the  habits  and  associations  of  its  members,  for  the  most 
part,  have  become  too  inveterate  for  any  ordinary  influence  to  remodel. 
When  a  child  has  been  permitted  to  attain  to  manhood  without  any 
suitable  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  it  is  then  beyond  our  art  to 
effect  any  change  or  reformation  in  his  character.  If  bad  habits  are 
predominant  in  him,  they  will  continue  to  prevail  and  overpower  every 
other  consideration:  he  may,  possibly,  be  made  to  '  see  the  right  but 
will  still  the  wrong  pursue.'  Society  is  in  a  similar  condition,  owing 
to  the  great  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  hence  the  attempts  of 
benevolent  men  to  produce  any  particular  reformation  or  change  upon 
its  habits  or  pursuits,  almost  invariably  result  in  failure.  Wise  philan- 
thropists, therefore,  will  base  their  hopes  of  amendment  upon  what 
can  most  certainly  be  effected  upon  the  rising  generation  by  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  they  will  accordingly,  direct  their  elforts  to  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  education,  and  to  that  almost  exclusive- 
ly. ^'Benevolence  is  short-sighted,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "and 
must  blame  itself  tor  failure,  if  it  does  not  see  in  education  the  chief 
interest  of  the  human  race." 

I  cannot  better  express,  in  brief  terms,  what  I  would  further  say 
in  regard  to  all  that  should  be  comprehended  in  our  views  of  education, 
than  by  using  the  language  of  the  estimable  writer  whom  I  have  just 
quoted, — "The  true  end  ot'  education  we  have  again  and  again  suggest- 
ed," says  Dr.  Channing,  "  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole 
nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  fortli  power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought, 
affections,  will  and  outward  action ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
judge,  to  contrive;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to. pursue 
them  efficiently  ;  power  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others  ; 
power  to  gain  and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument ; 
education  teaches  its  use.  The  intellect  was  created  not  to  receive 
passively  a  few  words,  dates  andfacts.but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Truth. 

"Accordingly  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of 
truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation."  ***** 
"In  proportion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  should 
study  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to 
I'orin  interesting  connexions  with  his  fellow  creatures. 
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^•A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  iiis  stu- 
dies. In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the 
wants,  advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  different  nations,  and 
the  relations  of  climates,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters 
and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
man  wherever  he  dwells. 

"  History  should  be  constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  young,  to  call  lorth  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhorrenccj  that  selfish 
ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion  which  has  so  long  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of 
just  moral  feelings  be  proposed  in  eVery  study.  The  science  of 
morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics    should  be  particularly  insisted  on  by  government. 

"  Every  school  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach 
the  duties  of  the  citizens  to  the  State,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free 
institutions,  and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism. 
From  these  brief  and  imperl'ect  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a 
wise  education,  we  learn  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  which  it  is 
entrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  in  the 
community." 

Although,  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  intellectual  faculties  'can 
scarcely  be  too  much  excited,  even  should  ihe  teacher  succeed  in  cre- 
ating an  insatiable  craving  for  knowledge,  yet,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  the  intellect  is  far  too  exclusively  regarded,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  the  equally  or  still  more  important  consideration  of  the  moral 
faculty,  to  which  the  former  should,  indeed,  be  made  subservient, 
and  become,  as  it  were,  the  hand-maid  of  the  latter.  Cultivation  sharp* 
ens  the  intellect  and  makes  it  more  fertile  in  resources  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends  in  view,  whether  those  ends  be  virtuous  or 
vicious.  It  confers  upon  the  individual  additional  power  for  working 
out  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  moral  sentiments  are 
concerned  or  not  in  the  objects  to  be  attained,  Avill  be  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  individual  thus  impelled  or  thus  instructed. 

If  his  intellect  has  been  developed  under  the  supremacy  of  those 
sentiments,  the  resiilt  will  be  virtue  and  a  wise  intelligence;  but  if 
otherwise,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  of  the  opposite  tendency  ;  and 
should  vicious  propensities  predominate,  the  intellectual  cultivation 
which  he  has  obtained  will  but  enable  him  to  do  the  more  mischief  and 
make  him,  in  consequence,  a  worse  man. 

In  that  case  he  will  not  fail  to  become  the  victim  of  his  own  bad 
passions,  and  a  bane  to  society — he  will  violate  the  moral  law  of  his 
nature,  and  suffer  the  penalty  which  assuredly  follows  upon  every 
such  infraction.  On  the  contraryj  when  his  intellectual  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  moral  nature,  whatever  may  be  the  disturbances  to 
his  happines  from  without,  within,  and  as  regards  himself,  there  will 
be  harmony  and  peace,  he  will  be  self-satisfied,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of 
moral  gladness  :  no  self-reproaches  will  embitter  his  reflections,  and 
no  accusing  conscience  disturb  his  repose.  The  object  of  our  enquiry 
then,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  which  we  must  endeavor  to 
ascertain,  is  this, — what  are  the  methods,  or  what  species  of  training 
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is  it  by  which  we  can  best  succeed  in  directing  all  the  powers  of  tlie 
youthful  mind  upon  worthy  objects,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to 
the  individual  his  well-being  and  lKi])piness  in  every  pursuit  of  life  ? 

In  prosecuting  this  enquiry  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  not  only 
how  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves,  and  what  means  we  are  to  employ 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  wished  for  results,  but  where  and  when 
we  are  to  begin  our  operations.  And  in  thus  treating  of  the  subject, 
I  cannot  consistently  with  its  nature  and  my  own  views,  pass  by  all 
consideration  of  the  proper  training  and  discipline  of  children  by  their 
parents,  as  well  as  regards  what  devolves  as  a  duty  upon  the  public 
instructor.  For,  unless  parents  properly  discharge  their  duties,  any 
thing  which  the  teacher  can  do  towards  calling  out  the  moral  powers 
and  regulating  the  feelings  of  his  pupils  will  avail  but  little.  Very  much 
depends  upon  early  or  first  impressions,  and  were  I  to  omit  all  notice 
of  the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  towards  the  child  in  its  infant 
state,  and  while  under  the  exclusive  care  and  management  of  its  pa- 
rents, I  should  pass  over  that  period  in  its  education  in  which  the 
future  character  of  the  man,  for  the  most  part,  takes  its  form  and  pres- 
sure, according  to  the  treatment  or  management  it  gets,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  may  be  placed.  I,  therefore,  solict  attention  to 
a  series  of  remarks,  which,  though  having  no  immediate  concern  with 
the  duties  of  the  teacher,  have  yet  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
results  which  we  are  desirous  he  should  produce.  We  cannot  at  too 
early  a  stage  of  the  infant  mind,  begin  to  exercise  over  it  our  care  and 
vigilance,  for  it  is  undoubted  that  at  a  very  early  period,  even  before 
the  lips  can  articulate  a  syllable,  it  may  receive  impressions  which  will,. 
in  some  degree,  determine  its  character  through  life  ;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  in  regard  to  its  temper,  its  combativeness,  and  the  propen- 
sities generally,  as  affected  by  the  judicious  or  injudicious  conduct  of 
those  concerned  with  its  training  and  protection. 

The  infant,  therefore,  becomes  the  subject  of  education  ;  it  demands 
from  us  a  special  management  from  the  time  it  comes  into  the  world,, 
and  acquires  consciousness.  Parents,  therefore,  come  under  obliga- 
tions at  once  to  exercise  a  vigilant  care  over  all  the  influences  to 
which  their  child  may  be  exposed  ;  and  it  devolves  upon  them  to  re- 
flect deeply  on  all  that  it  concerns  them  to  do, — 'to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  means  by  which  they  can  most  successfully 
acquit  themselves  of  their  solemn  duties.  The  fate  of  the  child,  at 
this,  the  most  interesting  period  of  its  life,  when  it  is  most  suscepti- 
ble to  impressions  of  any  kind,  is  in  the  hands  of  its  parents  ;  and  it 
is  for  them  to  make  that  impression,  and  give  that  direction  to  the 
mind,  which  is  to  decide  its  future  character.  Since  then,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  so  early,  to  stamp  a  character  upon  the  infant 
mind,  we  cannot,  I  repeat,  be  too  guarded  in  our  conduct,  or  too  so- 
licitous as  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions  we  convey,  or  which  may 
be  conveyed  without  our  agency.  In  every  stage  of  life,  we  receive 
many  impressions  affecting  our  minds  and  morals,  Avhich  are  not  con- 
veyed by  words,  oral  or  written,  but  which  yet  exert  an  influence 
upon  our  characters  and  conduct  as  great,  or  far  greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  language  can  so  exert.  This  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  child,  in  whom  imitation  is  almost  the  only  active  faculty  ;■ 
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iu  wliom  existence  is  new,  and  whose  sensations  are  vivid,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  novelty.  There  is  a  natural  language,  which  is  intelli- 
gible to  it,  long  before  it  can  understand  or  give  utterance  to  an  ar- 
ticulate word.  Sounds  and  gestures  affect  it,  and  affect  it  strongly, 
for  its  mind,  indeed,  is  not  capable  of  being  acted  upon  in  any  other 
way.  We  should,  therefore,  when  addressing  ourselves  to  the  infant, 
carefully  refrain  from  the  use  of  loud  and  harsh  language,  from  any 
expression  of  countenance  or  passionate  demeanor^  which  may  pro- 
duce disagreeable  sensations,  particularly  such  as  are  likely  to  affect  it 
with  terror. 

We  should  avoid  exciting  its  obstinancy  by  striking  it,  ever  so 
lightly,  if  in  any  angry  mood,  or  by  suddenly  snatching  out  of  its 
possession  anything  which  we  wish  to  deprive  it  of,  that  has  been 
improjTcrly  placed  in  its  hands.  We  shall  succeed  far  better  in  this 
latter  case,  by  laying  hold  of  the  obnoxious  article,  whatever  it  is,  and 
withdrawing  it  in  a  very  mild,  but  at  tho  same  time  firm  manner,  for 
we  must  at  all  times  act  towards  it  with  decision  and  consistency. 

Inconsistency  is  one  of  the  worst  spoilers  of  children.  A  con- 
sistant  course,  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  course,  is  preferable  to 
any  other  not  steadily  persisted  in.  When  a  young  child  gets  into  a 
petulant  humor,  it  ill  becomes  us^  to  get  into  the  same  humor. 
On  such  occasions,  we  must  endeavor  to  divert  its  attention 
and  interest  it  in  some  way  ;  by  music,  the  blowing  of  a  horn, 
or  by  any  other  means  likely  to  be  effective.  Soothing  sounds, 
light  and  repeated  touches  or  strokes  with  the  hand,  will  have  a 
favorable  influence  upon  its  feelings  and  disposition.  A  young  in- 
fant properly  treated,  will  seldom  cry  unless  from  some  ailment ; 
when,  therefore,  it  is  very  cross  and  cannot  be  quieted,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  suffering  pain  or  uneasiness  of  some  sort,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  guard  ourselves  from  errors  in  the  management  of  a  young  child,- 
we  should  take  into  our  consideration  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
infant  mind  in  its  primary  stage  of  existence,  enquire  how  it  is  first 
acted  upon,  and  regard  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
surrounded.  By  so  doing,  and  making  a  careful  study  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  these  matters,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  arrive  at  practi- 
cal conclusions.  This  is  the  only  enlightened  basis  upon  which  we 
can  conduct  our  enquiries,  and  by  which  we  can  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  those  principles  which  should  then  and  subsequently  govern 
us  in  all  that  we  attempt  to  accomplish :  we  can  get  them,  indeed,  in 
no  other  way. 

In  a  former  article,  and  while  treating  of  Intellectual  Discipline,  I 
undertook,  speculatively,  to  show  what  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
infant  mind  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  in  its  intimate  nature  ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  readers  of  the  'Journal'  to  No.  5,  on  Educa- 
tion, for  my  remarks  on  that  pai'ticular. 

I  there  regarded  the  infant  mind  as  vacant,  and  the  infant  faculties 
as  mere  susceptibilities,  capable  of  being  directed  in  any  way,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  according  to  the  influences  and  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  first  brought  into  exercise — and  subsequently  developed.  All 
the  ideas  and  knowledge  we  possess,  I   there  explained,    have    been 
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acquired  by  means  of  what  we  orisrinally  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  the  aenses  ;  and  that  in  the  first  instance,  therefore,  in  seeking  to 
make  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  we  can  avail  ourselves 
only  of  the  organs  of  sBnse ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  sensations  re- 
ceived by  it,  are  all  important  for  determining  its  I'uture  character.  I 
have  heretofore,  also,  in  a  previous  article,  noticed  the  very  objection- 
able but  prevalent  practice  of  giving  to  an  inquisitive  child  witty  in- 
stead of  correct  answers,  'of  cajoling  and  bantering  it  for  amusement, 
and  placing  before  its  naind  false  and  ludicrous  images.'  If  the  object 
be  to  prevent  the  facuUies  and  utterly  spoil  the  child,  no  means  can  be 
resorted  to  which  will  more  effectually  answer  that  purpose  ;  it  will 
soon,  under  this  treatment,  become  forward  and  ungovernable,  and 
loose  both  its  docilety  and  its  reverence.-  Mind  is  too  sacred  a  thing 
to  be  thus  tampered  with,  and  the  pernicious  practice  alluded  to  as  so 
common,  evinces  the  little  knowledge  or  reflection  generally  to  be 
found  among  men,  of  the  consequences  sure  to  result ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  exposes  the  barreness  of  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  seen  parents j  in  thoughtless  playfulness,  teach  their  children 
to  strike  and  to  become  pugnacious,  and  even  to  spit  at  and  '■curse' 
those  who  were  jeering  and  playing  with  them.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  then,  that  there  should  be  so  many  bad  and  incorrigible  children 
when  we  witness  schooling  such  as  this,  given  to  them  by  their  own 
parents  ? 

The  child  gets'  its  rriost  impressive  lessons  from  amid  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed.  "  It  takes  lessons  from  every  object 
within  the  sphere  of  its  senses,  from  every  associate,  from  every 
smiling  and  frowning  countenance,  from  the  pursuits,  trades,  profes- 
sions of  the  community  in  which  it  moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships, 
and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  actions."  These  all  require  our  circumspection  and 
care  of  selection  for  the  child,  that  he  may  obtain  what  is  good  and 
profitable  from  them,  and  be  guarded  against  what  is  evil. 

Numbers  there  are  so  simple  and  so  little  informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  child's  mind,  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  train  it  to  virtue  and 
truth  by  mere  precept,  of  which  they  make  a  most  unmerciful  use. 

But  children  are  far  more  influenced  by  the  living  example  which  is 
around  them,  by  what  they  see  done  by  others,  than  by  any  amount  of 
precept,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  adults. 

Precepts,  when  oft  repeated,  weary  and  disgust,  rather  than  edify 
them,  particularly  when  the  monitor  himself  does  not  observe  his  own 
moral  rules — a  very  frequent  and  most  important  omission — a  circum- 
stance which  the  child  will  not  fail  to  remark,  for  in  such  matters 
children  are  nice  observers.  Parents  and  others  concerned,  should  be 
careful  not  to  do  any  thing  in  presence  of  their  children  which  they 
are  desirous  that  the  latter  should  avoid  doing.  It  behooves  us  also, 
on  such  occasions,  to  be  guarded  in  all  that  we  say,  for  a  child,  when 
seated  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  unoccupied  and  apparently  heedless 
of  what  is  going  on,  is  receiving,  perhaps,  more  ideas  in  half  an  hour, 
from  the  conversation  we  are  engaged  in,  than  he  gets  from  his  teach- 
er in  a  month.     His  attention,   at    such  times,  is  awake,  and  he  loses 
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no  word  that  is  uttered,  for  the  ideas  and  expression  llius  acquired  by 
hira,  are  for  good  or  for  evil  according:  to  the  nature  of  the 
conversation.  By  thus  guarding  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
children,  both  as  to  what  \vc  say  and  what  we  do,  we  are  effecting 
two  things  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while  we  are  edilying  the  child- 
ren about  us,  we  are  disciplining  our  own  minds  and  feelings. 

The  moral  lessons  given  to  children  should  be  of  a  practical  kind,  so 
far  as  they  can  possibly  be  made  so ;  occasions  must  be  sought  after 
for  exercising  them  in  those  feelings  and  that  conduct  which  is  enjoin- 
ed upon  them  ;  they  will  thus  become  coniirmed  in  the  habits  it  is 
Avished  they  should  acquire. 

The  best  feeling  we  can  infuse  into  them  is  love  for  the  species  ; 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue  ;  it  is  that  which  gives  us  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  Destitute  of  feelings  of  phi- 
lanthropy, we  should  find  no  entertainment  in  the  reading  and  study 
of  history,  or,  in  any  of  those  details  we  so  frequently  meet  with 
of  an  advance  made  in  civilization  among  whatever  people;  we  should 
take  no  interest  in  the  announcement  of  improvements,  inventions,  or 
the  founding  of  new  institutions,  &c.,  all  of  which  the  true  philan- 
thropist takes  so  much  delight  in  contemplating. 

"  Virtue,"  says  an  eminent  philosopher,  'is  the  habitude  of  directing 
our  actions  to  the  public  good,  the  love  of  virtue  is  but  the  desire  of 
the  general  happiness  ;  virtuous  ac'ions  are  those  which  contribute  to 
that  happines."  Plato  entertained  a  similar  sentiment  when  he  said, 
"  In  seeking  oi/iers  good  we  find  our  own.'^  The  teacher,  equally  with 
the  parents,  should  watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  pupils,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  inculcating  moral  lessons  ;  he  should  excite  their, 
benevolence,  and  direct  their  sympathies  to  proper  objects. 

He  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  pointing  out  to  them  the  evils 
of  malevolence  and  ill  nature,  on  occasions  when  he  sees  such  passions 
active,  and  of  showing  the  happy  effects  produced  upon  the  mind  by  a 
contrary  conduct.  But  that  his  lessons  in  this  way  may  be  efficacious, 
he  must  himself,  by  a  mild  and  amiable  demeanor,  endeavor  to  win  the 
love  and  sympathies  of  his  pupils. 

He  must  give  them  habits  of  cleanliness  and  good  economy  in  seeing 
that  they  do  not  soil  or  in  any  other  way  abuse  their  books,  or  any 
thing  else  in  their  care,  and  that  they  pay  a  proper  attention  to  neat- 
ness in  their  persons  and  dress.  These  may  appear  small  matters  to 
be  introduced  into  a  grave  treatise  on  education  like  the  present,  but 
in  regarding  the  effects  to  be  produced  upon  the  mind,  that  which,  in 
itself  would  seem  to  be  of  little  signihcance,  rises  into  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  urged  as  a  duty. 

While,  however,  1  am  thus  admonishing  the  teacher  of  the  obliga- 
tion he  is  under  strictly  to  attend  to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  pu- 
pils under  his  charge,  so  as  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
truth — repress  as  much  as  possible,  their  evil  propensities,  and  excite 
into  activity,  by  every  means  he  can  devise  for  that  purpose,  the  better 
feelings  of  their  nature,  I  am  not  unapprised  of  the  many  difficulties 
he  will  have  to  contend  with  in  effecting  anything  considerable  in  this 
respect.  His  pupils  are  only  under  his  care  for  a  limited  portion  of 
their  time,  and  in  whatever  waj'  the  residue  of  that  time  is    spent — 
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whether  in  favorable  or  uiiiuvorable  circuinstanees — he  can  exercise 
no  direct  control  over  their  conduct.  It  most  frequently  happens  at 
such  times,  that  they  are  left  to  tlieir  own  guidance,  and  exposed  to 
evil  influences. 

That  he  may  be  enabled  successfully  to  carry  out  his  moral  discip- 
line, even  with  the  most  enlarged  views  of  his  duties,  and  the  sound- 
est judgment,  it  is  essential,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that 
parents  should  co-operate  in  his  endeavors  and  aid  him  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  ;  for  without  their  auxiliaries  in  moral  and  intellectual 
training  both,  his  efforts  will  often  be  labor  in  vain. 

Unfortunately  it  too  frequently  happens  that  parents,  instead  of 
affording  aid  to  the  teacher,  are,  by  their  conduct,  and  for  want  of 
enlightenment,  employed  in  counteracting  the  good  work  which  he  so 
sedulously  strives  to  accomplish,  and  rendering  his  efforts  powerless  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  disposed  to  make  him  accountable  for 
much  of  the  delinquency  they  may  observe  in  the  pupil. 

But  something  considerable  may  still  be  effected  by  the  teacher  who 
is  fully  competent  to  the  task,  and  under  the  most  discouraging  state 
of  things,  if  he  will  but  laudably  persevere  in  his  efforts. 

He  must  employ  iuct  as  well  as  judgement,  and  that  which  he  can- 
not directly  accomplish  he  must  attempt  by  means  indirect,  and  in 
every  commendable  way.  I  might  pursue  the  subject  of  moral  discip- 
line still  further,  and  regard  those  authors  and  studies,  to  be  introduced 
into  schools,'  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  object  of  elevating 
and  refining  the  minds  of  youth,  but  time  and  opportunity  are  wanting 
for  discussing  these  in  any  satisfactory  manner  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance that  I  should  attempt  it,  since  there  will  be  no  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  competent  judges  in  regard  to  the  selections  to 
be  made  ;  and  I  have  perhaps  said  enough.  I  have,  indeed  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  '  Journal  '  with  the  subject  of  Education,  for  many 
consecutive  months,  and  giving  my  subject  a  much  wider  range  than 
at  first  I  designed  doing. 

1  may,  however,  observe  by  the  w^ay,  in  relation  to  the  objects  in 
view,  just  mentioned,  that  select  standard  poetry,  judiciously  explain- 
ed and  illustrated,  would  in  part  answer  the  intention.  Poetry,  too, 
may  be  employed  as  a  suitable  means  of  culture  for  the  imagination,  a 
power  which  was  given  to  us  for  some  purpose,  and  which,  therefore, 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  we  may  presume,  as  well  as  the  reason.  And 
further,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  selected  and  present- 
ed to  the  children  and  youth  in  our  schools,  I  will  content  myself  with 
extracting  a  short  paragraph  from  an  interesting  publication  by  Mrs. 
Hack,  entitled  "  Winter  Evenings."  The  authoress  thus  remarks  in 
her  preface  to  the  work  : 

"  When  the  'quivering  light'  of  reason  dawns  on  the  youthful  mind 
is  not  the  '  checquered  field  of  man'  the  natural  and  most  attractive 
object  of  its  speculation  ?  Every  child  hopes  to  be  a  man.  The  busi- 
ness of  childliood  is  to  prepare  for  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental 
powers  when  they  shall  arrive  at  maturity.  Then  will  not  those  un- 
folding powers  be  stretched  and  stimulated  in  the  safest  and  wisest 
manner  by  following  the  natural  impulse  of  hope  and  curiosity  ?  Let 
the  actions,  and  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  men,  form  the  subjects  of 
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Ihe  conteraplatioTi  of  children.  Care,  indeed,  will  be  necessary  in 
selecting,  not  only  such  scenes  and  events  as  they  can  entirely  under- 
stand, but  such  as  ought  to  be  presented  to  them, 

"  Examples  of  courage,  of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of  generosity  and 
benevolence,  and  above  all,  of  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  on  occasions  of  danger  and  distress,  will  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  character. 

"  But,  to  obtain  this  desirable  end,  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  events, 
must  be  real.  Children  must  not  suppose  tliat  a  scene  is  got  up  for 
them,  to  answer  some  particular  purpose  :  they  must  feel  the  sober 
assurance  that  they  are  treated  like  reasonable  beings,  and  admitted  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  they  are  able  to  understand  it." 

I  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion:  I  have  considered  the  subject  in  its 
most  extensive  bearings,  and  as  spreading  over  the  whole  of  life,  that 
the  youth  who  has  attended  his  terms  at  college  may  not  regard  his 
education  as  '■finished''  but  look  upon  it  as  then  only  begun, — as  pos- 
sessing but  the  elements,  and  the  foundation  with  and  on  which  he  is 
to  rear  the  future  structure  of  his  thoughts,  by  unremitting  self-cul- 
ture. 

Education  of  every  kind  must,  indeed,  be  the  work,  in  a  great  part, 
of  the  individual  himself  who  is  the  subject  of  it ;  all  else  are  but 
adventitious  helps  which  render  the  task  easier  or  more  complete,  but 
can  never  supercede  the  one  constant  requisite — Self-discipline. 
Schools,  books,  lectures,  &c.,  avail  but  little  where  the  thinking  facul- 
ties are  not  in  active  operation  to  ponder  and  appropriate  what  is 
offered  to  the  attention.  It  was  not  alone  the  strong  arm  of  Achillea 
which  enabled  him  to  use  his  bow,  but  self-disciplhic  that  taught  him 
how  to  bend  it. 

I  have  regarded  man  in  his  whole  nature,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally  ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  safe  and  profitable  way  by  which 
we  can  attain  all  the  best  ends  of  education  will  not,  in  this  day,  be 
questioned.  Yet,  before  taking  leave  of  my  subject,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  attempt  some  further  illustration  of  the  fact,  if,  haply 
I  should  succeed  in  more  forcibly  impressing  upon  the  mind  the 
necessity  of  uniformly  conducting  the  education  of  youth  upon  the 
principles  of  this  broad  basis.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  find  it  expedient 
again  to  revert  to  the  analogy  Avhich  exists  between  the  bodily  rind 
mental  constitution.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  assume  as  true,  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  phrenologists  ; — 

First,  That  the  mind  operates  through  and  by  means  of  the  inaterial 
organs  which  compose  the  brain,  each  particular  organ  influencing  the 
mind  in  a  particular  manner,  and  producing  in  it  a  state  called  a  faculty  ; 
that  there  are  two  systems  or  orders  of  faculties, — those  of  the  intellect, 
and  those  of  the  feelings,  the  latter  including  the  sentiments  and 
propensities  of  both. 

Secondly,  That  these  organs  improve  in  structure,  and  increase  in 
size  and  vigor  by  use  and  exercise,  each  organ  as  it  is  stimulated  by 
its  appropriate  objects,  just  as  the  external  organs  and  the  limbs  of  the 
body  are  increased  and  invigorated  by  the  same  means — that  of  use 
and  exercise  ;  those  which  are  left  in  a  state  of  torpor,  or  which  are 
but  little  used,  remaining  small  and  weak.  There  are  but  few  ignorant 
25 
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of  the  fact,  tliat,  if  some  of  the  members  of  the  body  get  more 
exercise  than  others,  they  become  in  consequence,  proportionably 
larger,  stronger,  more  capable  of  endurance,  and  more  active.  The 
arm  of  the  smith,  from  constant  and  laborious  use,  becomes  strong  and 
brawny;  the  tendons  enlarge  and  the  muscles  swell  out  beyond  their 
wonted  proportions. 

If  the  right  arm  or  the  right  leg  is  more  used  than  the  left,  it  becomes 
stronger  and  better  adapted  to  the  offices  which  it  subserves  than  its 
fellow;  which  is  indeed  the  only  cause  of  the  difference  we  experience 
when  we  attempt  to  do  with  the  one  what  the  other  only  has  been 
accustomed  to  perform.  If  the  upper  extremities  of  the  body  have  too 
much  work,  and  the  lower  ones  too  little,  these  latter  will  become 
shrunken  and  the  former  unduly  enlarged,  and  vice  versa.  This 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  a  physiologi-cal  law,  by  which  the 
amount  of  energy  in  the  entire  physical  system  is  distributed  in  the 
largest  proportions  to  those  parts  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
for  it. 

The  parts  not  used  contribute  their  share,  and  hence  shrink  while 
the  others  are  enlarging.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  organs  of  the 
brain,  the  sensorial  power  which  sustains  any  faculty,  or  set  of  facul- 
ties, in  a  state  of  great  activity,  is  drawn  from  the  common  stock,  and 
those  faculties  which  are  suffered  to  remain  inactive  are  proportionably 
enfeebled,  by  an  abstraction  of  that  power,  until  ultimately,  if  they 
continue  to  be  unused,  they  get  into  a  state  of  torpor  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  them. 

The  cerebral  organs  as  a  whole,  are  affected,  and  the  mind  influenced, 
by  the  condition  of  the  body. 

If  from  inattention  to  the  natural  laws,  the  physical  functions, 
generally,  are  deranged — the  circulation  impeded,  the  respiration 
feeble,  the  nervous  system  relaxed — those  organs  will  share  in  the 
general  debility,  and  imperfectly  discharge  their  functions,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  amount  of  stimulous.  The  efforts  at  intel- 
lectual labor  will  consequently  be  feeble,  and  undertaken  with 
irksomeness. 

But  if  the  entire  physical  frame  is  maintained  in  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state,  by  the  natural  and  liberal  use  of  air,  exercise,  cleanliness,  &c., 
and  by  temperate  living,  the  muscles  firm,  the  nerves  strung,  a  health- 
ful flow  of  blood,  free  play  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  the  crgans  of  the  brain 
will  possess  vital  energy,  and  the  mind  be  free  and  alert  for  action  on 
the  appropriate  objects  being  presented  to  it.  Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  for  physical  development,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
and  healthful  state  of  the  body,  in  order  that  we  may  operate  success- 
fully even  upon  the  mind.  Bodily  and  mental  labor  should  be 
alternated.  A  greater  amount  of  intellectual  labor  will  be  accomplished 
by  any  one  who  devotes  only  half  his  time  to  that  object,  than  if  he 
were  to  devote  to  it  his  entire  time,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  accomplish 
more. 

Every  organ  was  created  for  the  use  of  a  necessary  faculty,  and 
requires  therefore,  its  appropriate  exercise.  Occasions  of  excitement 
to  the  lower  faculties,  or  what  are  termed  the  propensities,  will   not 
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be  wanting ;  nor  need  they  at  any  time  be  sought  after  ;  they  will  come 
of  themselves,  but  too  frequently,  in  this  grovelling  and  self-seeking 
age,  in  which  sordid  interests  and  sensual  gratifications  have  the 
ascendency  among  men,  who  seek  for  their  '  chief  good' in  material 
things.  They  must  be  indulged  in  so  far  only  as  the  reason  and 
higher  sentiments  can  approve. 

The  higher  faculties,  like  the  rest,  liave  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
activity,  but  for  want  of  a  better  state  of  society  suggestive  of  their 
use,  they  mostly  get  insufficient  exercise,  and  their  exercise  cannot  long 
be  neglected  without  an  infringement  of  the  natural  laws.  The  feelings 
greatly  influence  the  intellectual  faculties.  They  stimulate  them  into 
activity,  and  have  the  effect  to  illumine  or  obscure  the  understanding 
according  to  their  intensity  or  the  manner  in  which  ihey  are  regulated, 
or,  as  the  higher  or  lower  propensities  are  suffered  to  predominate. 
Without  the  feelings,  indeed,  we  should  neither  have  motive  nor 
power  of  action.  "  vSome  of  the  feelings,"  says  a  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  produce  this  effect  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  when  under 
this  influence,  the  intellect  is  carried  to  a  wonderiul  degree  of 
clearness  and  intensity.  This,  however,  is  not  equally  the  case  with 
all  the  propensities.  When  some  of  the  more  gross  propensities  are 
active,  the  intellect  is    proportionably  darkened. 

"  The  exciting  power  of  combativeness  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Few  are  so  powerful  in  argument  at  any  time  as  when  excited  by 
combativeness.  The  exciting  effect  of  the  feelings  upon  the  intellect 
produces  a  sort  of  mental  illumination.  The  more  feelings  there  are 
simultaneously  active,  (he  more  intense  and  concentrated  is  the  light. 
The  third  influence  of  the  feelings  upon  the  intellect  is,  to  warp  and 
prejudice  its  perceptions  and  judgment.  To  pursue  the  figure  :  some- 
times the  light  of  several  of  the  feelings  become  so  intense  and 
unequal,  that  the  object  is  viewed  under  deceptive  aspects.  The 
several  feelings,  too,  impart  their  own  distinctive  character  to  the 
intellectual  perceptions  and  judgments. 

"  Reverence  exerts  a  grave  and  magnifying  influence.  Cautiousness 
easts  forth  sombre  shades,     Hope  puts  on  the  high  lights. 

"  Ideality  beautifies,  and  marvellousness  exerts  a  creative  influence, 
finishing  up  the  distant  and  obscure.  As  different  feelings  exert 
different  degrees  of  energy,  and  kinds  of  influence,  at  various  times 
and  under  various  circumstances,  the  mental  states  are  constantly 
changing. 

"  Hence  the  perpetual  succession  of  thoughts,  day-dreams,  and 
reveries." 

According  to  the  above  doctrines,  the  feelings  are  intimately 
concerned  in  the  decisions  and  judgments  formed  by  the  intellect,  and, 
therefore,  aid  or  impede  our  enquiries  in  the  search  after  truth, 
according  to  the  nature  of  those  which  predominate  at  the  time. 
Hence  we  learn  that  those  intellects  which  are,  in  themselves,  the 
most  powerful,  do  not,  therefore,  always  see  the  clearest,  or  soonest 
arrive  at  the  truth.  The  best  minds  then,  for  all  better  purposes  of 
life  and  happiness,  are  those  which  are  the  best  regulated;  or,  in  other 
words,  where  nil  the  faculties  get  their  due  and  appropriate  exercise. 
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In  this  view  the  intellectiuil    tUculties  become  in  a  manner  the  insiru- 
nients  of  the  simultaneous,  or  successively  active  feelings. 

If  the  moral  sentiments  are  not  predominant,  which  it  is  their 
natural  tendency  to  be,  and  the  lower  or  animal  propensities  are 
unduly  indulged,  the  individual  thus  circumstanced,  will  become 
incapable  of  those  exalted  or  refined  enjoyments  which  constitute 
the  chief  happiness  of  life,  and  make  existence  desirable.  He  will 
experience  such  only  as  are  connected  with  the  low  and  groveling 
pursuits  in  which  he  will  inevitably  be  engaged.  Those  propensities, 
and  the  habits  which  grow  out  of  their  indulgence,  will  acquire 
strength,  and  obtain  over  him  more  and  more  power ;  the  moral  facul- 
ties, but  little  exercised,  will  continue  to  offer  a  feebler  and  more 
hopeless  resistance  to  their  sway  over  his  cond  uct,  until  he  finally 
gives  himself  up  to  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  desires  or  sordid 
interests,  and  loses  all  relish  for  the  more  exquisite  and  lasting 
enjoyments  which  attend  upon  virtuous  feelings  and  virtuous  conduct. 

A  few  more  brief  observations  will  now  close  my  labors — for  the 
present  time  at  least — on  this  interesting  subject.  It  has  not  been 
without  much  thought  and  care  that  I  have  written  the  various 
articles  now  before  the  public,  and  which  compose  what  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  a  treatise  on  education,  imperfect,  indeed,  for 
numerous  details,  necessary  to  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  have 
been  omitted,  that  I  might  bring  what  I  had  to  say  within  some 
reasonable  limits.  I  have,  however,  as  I  believe,  left  out  of  consider- 
ation no  important  przna;j/e,  and  if,  in  what  I  have  done  and  attempted, 
I  can  be  assured  that  I  have  contributed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
advancement  and  better  appreciation  of  that  most  important  of  all 
sciences,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  pains.  And,  whether  or 
not,  I  have  shed  any  new  light  on  tlie  subject, — a  thing  which  I  have 
not  hoped  for — if  I  can  but  be  persviaded  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  further  diffusing  that  which  had  already  been  struck  out  by 
superior  minds,  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied.  I  cannot,  however,  close 
my  remarks  without  a  final  word  of  exhortation  to  the  friends  of 
education,  I  would  invoke  them  wherever  found,  to  come  forward 
with  their  best  efforts  and  aid  in  procuring  for  the  rising  generation 
improved  methods  of  instruction,  to  be  introduced  into  our  schools, 
every-where, — to  do  what  they  can,  in  every  instance,  to  bring  into 
discredit,  and  abolish  the  present  irrational  system  of  mere  mechanical 
routine  which  only  enfeebles  the  mind,  gives  a  distaste  for  learning, 
and  produces  a  torpor  of  the  faculties  which  renders  them  perma- 
nently incapable  of  being  afterwards  excited  to  vigorous  action. 

Let  competent  teachers  be  sought  after  at  any  cost ;  and  these 
should  be  men  of  the  best  minds  and  most  cultivated  intellects.  Let 
those  philanthropists  who  are  seeking  in  various  ways  to  ameliorate 
society,  and  divert  it  from  the  low  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  at 
present  characterise  it,  direct  their  efforts  to  the  one  object  of  pro- 
curing for  youth  a  suitable  intellectual  and  moral  training,  and  they 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things  than  we  have  yet 
had  it  in  our  power  to  boast  of.     They  can    accomplish   their  objects 
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in  this  way  and  in  no  other  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  vain  and  futile 
to  look  for  any  amelioration  in  society,  until  socieiy  is  better  tducoied. 
Let  us  then  not  merely  talk  about  education — declaim,  descant , 
harnngne, — but  wherever  we  see  any  thing  effective  to  be  done,  and 
which  active  efforts  can  accomplish,  let  us  not  falter  or  hesitate,  but 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  apply  ourselves  to  the  task,  and  forth- 
with do  it. 


ART.  V.-PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal : 

The  distinguishing  lealure  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Degrand,  for  this 
inland  line,  which  is  destined  ere  long,  to  span  the  continent,  and 
bind  together  the  extremities  of  the  Union,  is  this  :  it  seeks  the 
medium  of  a  charter  for  its  accomplishment,  and  combines  the  energy, 
experience  and  frugality  of  individuals  with  the  powerful  credit  of 
the  government,  a  union,  which  once  eff"ected,  must  give  success  to  the 
enterprise. 

It  must  be  conceded,  at  the  outset,  that  such  a  charter,  controlled 
by  men  of  talent,  and  fortified  by  the  credit  of  the  Union,  under  an 
irrevocable  contract,  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  achieving 
this  enterprise.  Such  companies  are  by  no  means  novelties,  either  at 
the  east  or  west.  The  Michigan  Central  Railway  Co.  have  withiit 
two  years  united  Lake  Erie  to  Michigan  by  an  enduring  work,  rapidly  \ 
achieved  and  admirably  executed  with  a  rail,  engines,  cars,  piers, 
stations,  and  capacity  for  draft  and  speed  not  surpassed  in  the  new 
world.  They  did  this  too,  after  the  original  enterprise,  languishing  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  half  famished  and  half  built,  had  lingered  out 
a  miserable  and  sickly  existence.  The  Western  Railway  Co.  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  small  private  capital,  and  a  large  state  credit, 
was  commenced  amid  the  gloom  and  depression  of  1837,  and  opened 
in  1841,  across  two  ranges  of  mountains,  repectively  1000  and  1400 
feet  high  at  the  lowest  points  of  depression,  across  great  rivers  and 
and  through  a  sterile  region  to  unite  Clinton's  canal  with  the  tide- 
water of  Massachusetts  bay.  An  army  of  men  were  encamped  on  this 
work,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  solid  rock  were  blasted  by 
relays  working  night  and  day.  Steam  shovels  and  drills  were  applied, 
and  the  work  went  onward  through  every  difficulty,  vanquishing 
every  obstacle,  and  now,  as  I  write,  it  pays  its  interests  and  sinking 
fund,  divides  eight  per  cent,    is  transporting  weekly,  for   one    article, 
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40,000  barrels  of  flour  at  rates  as  low  as  those  of  the  State  canal, 
but  at  fourfold  speed,  and  has  ^iven  a  sjmr  to  Boston  which  still 
impels  her  onward.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  is  another 
striking  instance.  Long  depressed  by  the  financial  difficulties  of 
Maryland,  it  is  now,  with  the  bonds  of  that  State,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Board  of  Directors,  springing  at  a  single  bound  across  the  ridges 
of  the  Alleghany,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio. 

There  are  some  who  consider  the  Pacific  Railway  a  visionary 
scheme,  too  great  for  the  present  day,  beyond  the  means  of  the  country. 
But  a  Bostonian,  who  has  witnessed  for  the  last  ten  years  what  asso- 
ciations have  effected  in  New  England,  and  the  progress  of  New 
England  in  consequence,  and  partaken  in  the  movement  has  no  such 
misgivings.  Massachusetts,  with  her  rock-bound  shores,  with  no 
native  staples  but  granite  and  ice,  is  alone  nearly  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  she  requires  for  two  years  to  come  a  large  part  of  her  annual 
accumulation  for  commerce  and  shipping. 

Wilhin  the  last  four  years  the  region  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre, 
has  invested  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  public  enterprises  and 
loans  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Vermont  Railways,  the  Cheshirie, 
Ogdensbiirg,  Vermont  and  Canada  lines,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Wilmington,  Reading  and  Mad  River  Railways.  In  factory  cites  at 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  York,  Manchester  and  Springfield.  An  aqueduct 
which  alone  costs  five  millions,  in  numerous  small  branch  lines  of 
railway,  and  the  enlargement  of  all  the  great  lines  out  of  Boston.  A 
close  estimate  of  these  expenditures  is  in  my  possession  and  exceeds 
the  sixty  millions.  This  has  made  a  heavy  drain  on  our  market,  has 
given  a  temporary  check  to  building  and  trade,  but  a  few  months  more 
will  complete  the  last  payments,  and  the  city  be  placed  in  the  fruition 
of  the  great  objects  it  has  pursued. 

If  a  single  city  and  district  can  in  four  years  accomplish  so  much  by 
associated  companies,  can  an  association  fail  to  succeed,  backed  by  the 
credit  of  the  whole  Union,  and  embarked  in  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  whole  Union  are  enlisted  ;  an  enter- 
prise which  requires  little  more  than  the  amount  which  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  smallest  States  had  raised  on  her  own  bottom,  and  equipped 
at  the  same  time  a  fleet  to  colonize  California  ? 

Again,  let  me  ask,  can  a  nation  which  has  within  three  years  and 
almost  without  feeling  it,  sunk  a  hundred  millions  in  a  foreign  war — 
an  unproductive  investment — fail  to  carry  through  an  undertaking 
which  must  empl@y  at  home  thousands  of  its  citizens,  and  diff'use 
millions  among  all  the  arteries  and  veins  of  commerce  ? 

For  three-fifths  of  the  entire  distance,  viz  :  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanzas  to  the  Salt  Lake,  nature  seems  to  have  anticipated  art  in 
grading  the  route  for  the  rail.  In  place  of  the  granite  rocks  of  the 
bay  state,  requiring  cuts  of  seventy  feet  depth  and  grades  of  eighty 
feet  ;  where  stone  bridges  70  feet  high  spring  across  deep  chasms  and 
ravines,  on  a  route  almost  impassible  to  the  woodsman  and  hunter  in 
a  state  of  nature,  we  find  a  natural  wagon  road  of  at  least  1200  miles 
in  length,  rising  on  an  average  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  with  pier 
bridges  and  shallow  streams  and  requiring  little  more  than  a  bed  to  be 
thrown  up  for  the  reception  of  the  track.     Let  such  a  line  be  cut  into 
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divisroiis  of  one  hundred  miles  each,  with  an  engineer  and  four 
assistant  engineers  for  each  division.  Let  each  diA'ision  be  subdivided 
into  sections,  provide  the  funds,  establish  a  stat'on,  a  barrack  and  a 
few  houses  and  farms  "on  each  section,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  such  a  line  in  two  or  three  years,  at  a  reasonable  cost  ? 
As  respects  the  more  difficult  portions  between  the  Salt  Lake  and  the 
sources  of  the  Sacramento,  and  between  St.  Louis  and  Independence, 
more  time  will  of  course  be  required ;  but  meanwhile  steamers  may 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  and  the  wagon  road  be  reduced  to  a  few 
hundred  miles,  and  the  whole  work  be  strung  with  men  and  progress- 
ing at  the  same  moment. 

Give  it,  however,  to  a  company,  and  all  this  may  be  effected  with 
dispatch  and  before  the  elecl-ion  of  another  President. 

But,  it  is  suggested  there  are  objections,  to  a  company.  It  cannot  be 
that  a  company  will  not  effect  the  work  as  well,  as  promptly,  and  as 
cheaply  as  Government,  for  those  who  advocate  the  action  of  govern- 
ment, would  intrust  the  line  when  finished  to  the  management  of  a 
company.  As  France  has  confided  the  lines  which  she  located  and 
begun  to  associations,  and  as  Belgium,  after  completing  several  lines, 
now  entrusts  her  new  works  to  private  companies.  But  doubts  are 
expressed  whether  a  company  to  be  created  by  government  be  consti- 
tutional. Is  not  the  answer  to  this  perfectly  obvious  and  conclusive  ? 
If  Congress  have  power  to  build  the  Pacific  railway,  can  not  they  do 
it  in  any  way  they  chose,  either^by  a  company  or  by  commissioners  ?  If 
they  have-  a  right  to  act,  may  they  not  select  the  mode  and  form  of 
action?  And  is  not  the  mode  clearly  an  incident  of  the  power?  The 
entire  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco^ 
is  in  a  territory  of  the  United  States  ?  How  has  Congress  under  our 
constitution  governed  territories  ?  Has  it  not  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, yea-r  after  year,  established  company  after  company  ?  Has  it  not 
by  its  territorial  governments,  done  the  same,  again  and  again,  in 
Florida  and  other  territories  ?  Has  it  not  taken  stock  or  lent  its  credit 
to  the  Chesapeake,  and  Ohio,  and  Louisville  canals,  and  other  compa- 
nies, are  the  usage  under  the  constitution  and  the  practical  construct- 
iwg  of  the  same  for  many  years  to  go  for  nothing  ?  If  the  work  as  a 
post  route,  a  military  road,  a  work  of  national  defence,  a  means  like  a 
survey,  of  giving  value  to  the  public  lands  and  bringing  them  to 
market  be  constitutional,  why  cannot  it  be  constructed,  in  any  way 
Congress  may  direct  ?  If  doubts  exist  in  Missouri,- as  to  the  portion 
in  Missouri,  for  the  Boston  committee  do  not  entertain  them,  let  the  act 
provide  that  such  portion  shall  not  be  built  until  the  State  of  Missouri 
confirm  the  charter,  and  who  can  question  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
or  the  validity  of  the  act  within  her  limits  ?  and  let  the  admission  of 
States  beyond  her  be  subject  to  a  reservation  for  the  railway,  if 
Missouri  does  not  desire  the  railway,  Iowa  will  be  less  exclusive. 

But  it  is  suggested  the  company  will  make  a  profit,  unquestionably 
that  hope  as  well  as  patriotism  will  animate  those  who  embark 
millions  in  the  wilderness,  and  give  time  and  talent  to  guaranty  the 
government  against  loss,  and  should  that  inducement  be  witheld,  is  not 
the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  and  would  any  one  regret  that  those 
who  achieve  so  noble  an  undertaking  should  reap  their  reward? 
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They  can  receive  nothing  until  tlie  road  is  done,  and  then  it  will  be 
pledged  for  every  dollar  of  the  loan. 

Is  it  not  true,  tlint  a  company  building  and  running  the  line  may 
carry  passengers  and  freight  at  low  rates  and  realize  large  profits,  with 
benefit  to  the  public,  from  the  very  waste  that  may  be  incurred  by 
government  ?  Let  the  government  do  as  Massachusetts  has  done,  let 
it  restrict  the  company  to  low  rates,  for  instance,  to  two  cents  per  ton 
a  mile  on  through  Ireight,  except  specie,  cloths  and  the  like,  and  to 
two  cents  per  mile,  on  through  passengers.  Let  it  provide  that  all 
sums  realized  from  the  land  be  applied  to  the  road,  the  interest,  or  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  and  reserve  a  future  power  to  reduce  the  toll, 
with  the  growth  of  the  traffic,  as  is  done  in  New  England.  With  such 
safeguards,  and  a  large  representation  of  the  country  in  the  direction, 
what  has  the  country  to  fear  ?  The  nation  takes  directly  as  a  stock- 
holder, one-third  of  the  profit,  and  one-third  of  the  granted  land,  and 
indirectly  an  immense  profit,  in  tlie  promotion  of  its  commerce,  the 
development  of  its  resources,  the  transit  of  its  mails,  and  the  defence 
and  close  embrace  of  its  remote,  yet  most  valuable  possessions.  Your 
useful  and  spirited  journal,  established  in  a  region  less  familiar  with 
railway  companies  than  our  own,  prefers  the  direct  action  of  the 
government  by  commissioners  to  the  intervention  of  a  company  ;  and 
deprecates  the  action  of  visionary  or  speculative  men.  When  railways 
were  first  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Degrand,  with  his  keen 
vision  foreseeing  their  future  success,  assembled  his  friends  to  plan 
a  highway  to  Albany,  and  ventured  to  picture  an  iron  horse 
threading  our  vallies  and  running  his  fiery  course  across  our  moun- 
tains, it  was  customary  to  point  out  boih  him  and  his  younger 
associates  as  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  but  the  solid  and  substantial 
results  so  far  exceed  his  predictions,  the  actual  realization  so  far 
surpasses  his  pictures,  that  of  late  he  has  enjoyed  with  us  more 
of  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher  and  reliable  oracle  ;  and  such  we 
may  anticipate  will  be  his  fortune  when  the  Pacific  railway  is  completed. 

And  let  me  ask,  is  entire  justice  done  to  his  estimates  as  reviewed 
in  the  last  number  of  your  journal.  When  you  take  ten  millions  as 
his  estimate  of  passenger  income,  would  it  not  be  proper  to '  deduct 
from  it  one  half  at  least  for  expenses  before  applying  the  net-result  to 
the  reduction  of  principle,  and  would  the  residue  more  than  suffice  for 
deterioration,  interest  and  dividend  ?  Again,  if  the  South  Shore  rail- 
way amid  a  dense  population  has  increased  the  value  of  land  $50  per 
acre  for  two  miles  each  side  of  the  line,  must  it  be  inferred  that  the 
Pacific  line  is  at  once  to  convert  the  land  of  our  great  desert  and 
prairie,  ten  miles  wide  upon  one  side  of  the  railway  from  nothing,  its 
present  value,  into  one  hundred  millions,  or  ,$8'33  per  acre.  Mr. 
Degrand  neither  predicts  or  anticipates  that  this  narrow  strip  is  at 
once  to  be  coined  into  gold,  merely  because  it  lies  in  the  way  to  San 
Francisco,  or  to  produce  by  the  galvanic  battery  of  a  railway  more 
money  than  the  entire  sales  of  public  lands  in  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Is  so  summary  a  reduction 
ad  absurdum  warranted  by  his  premises  ?  and  should  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  will  derive  equal  profit  whatever  it  may 
be,  from  the  strip  it  reserves  on  the   opposite  side  of  the  railway  ? 
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How  is  it  with  your  fertile  and  long  settled  State  of  Missouri,  does 
not  the  last  number  of  your  '  Journal'  demonstrate  that  with  all  the 
advantag-es  of  its  two  highways,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  not  worth  to-day  $1  per  acre.  Again,  it  was  suggested, 
by  Mr.  Degiand  while  arguing  the  feasibility  of  a  railway,  that  it  will 
be  used  annually  by  150,000  persons  moving  west,  and  50,000  moving 
east ;  and  that  such  passengers  will  save  in  time  and  expense  by  the 
railway,  $67,750,000  annually,  valuing  time  at  $1  a  $3,50  per 
day  only.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  result,  amounting  in  50  years 
to  $3,387,500,000,  it  is  argued,  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Degrand  is 
■somewhat  chimerical.  The  amounts,  doubtless,  at  first  seem  large, 
perhaps  astounding ;  but  such  have  been  the  results  of  all  great 
railways ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  estimate  runs  deep 
into  the  future.  Does  it  rest  on  vapor  or  adamant  ?  And  first,  what 
is  the  present  emigration  to  California  ?  The  Boston  Shipping  List, 
of  October,  1849,  contains  the  following  summary. 

"  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  have  left  the  United  States  for 
"  California,  from  the  commencement  of  the  excitement,  is  as  follows  : 
"  Ships,  189  ;  barques,  175  ;  brigs,  119  ;  schooners,  83  ;  steamers,  7  ; 
"  total  573,  Of  the  above,  there  have  arrived  at  California,  up  to 
"  the  latest  dates,  as  follows: — Ships,  55;  barques,  45  ;  brigs,  35  ; 
"schooners,  28;  steamers,  4 ;  total  167.  The  number  that  have 
"sailed  the  past  month,  is  as  follows: — Ships,  18;  barques,  14; 
"brigs,  18;  schooners,  15;  total  65."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  there  are  now  up  for  California,  "  47  ships,  21  barques, 
"22  brigs,  9  schooners,  and  2  steamers,  total  101  vessels  ;  of  which 
"  12  ships,  6  barques,  9  brigs,  2  schooners,  and  1  steamer,  are  up  at 
"  Boston,  in  all  30  vessels.  At  New  York  only  27  vessels  ;  Philadel- 
"phia6;  Baltimore  4;  New  Orleans  8 ;  Newburyport  6;  New 
"Bedford  6;  Bangor  3  ;  other  places  11." 

It  thus  appears  that  in  little  more  than  ten  months,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  vessels,  of  an  average  capacity  of  more  than  three 
hundred  tons,  will  have  sailed  for  California ;  at  least  two-fifths  of 
which,  or  nearly  three  hundred  sail  have  been  fitted  out  by  Massachu- 
setts, In  these,  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  active  and  efficient  seamen,  artizans  and  traders,  have  embarked. 
Besides  these,  many  thousands  have  passed  the  Isthmus,  a  caravan  of 
thirty  thousand,  or  more,  has  crossed  the  plains,  and  many  thousands 
of  our  seamen  have  gone  from  foreign  ports.  The  aggregate  of  a 
single  year  must  exceed  70,000  souls.  The  ordinary  eii'ect  of  a 
railway,  is  to  treble  travel,  ^vhen  it  supercedes  a  direct  route, 
much  more  when  it  supplants  a  tedious  and  circuitous  sea-voyage. 
Is  it  then  reasonable  to  anticipate  100,000  people  to  go  west,  and 
50,000  to  come  eastward  annually  ?  Does  not  the  annual  emigration 
to  the  Union,  exceed  270,000,  and  is  not  our  annual  increase  about 
1,000,000;  and  do  not  oi^r  statistics  clearly  show,  that,  Avithin  £0 
years,  during  the  life  of  some  who  read  your  journal,  our  populaticn 
will  exceed  one  hundred  million,  and  cover  the  entire  area  between 
the  two  oceans,  even  if  the  British  provinces  are  not  added  to  our 
26 
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system  'i"  Will  not  California  absorb  one-tenth  of  our  increase,  and  if 
150,000  travel  on  the  routes  proposed,  would  they  not  save  the 
aggregate  upon  what  it  would  cost  them  in  time  and  money,  had  they 
ventured  to  travel  without  a  railway  ?  The  aggregate  is  large,  but 
let  us,  before  we  shrink  from  it,  glance  at  the  accumulating  means  of 
our  country.  In  1840,  the  valuation  of  Massachusetts,  with  740,000 
'people,  was  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  returns  of  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  and  other 
cities,  indicate  for  next  year,  for  the  State,  a  population  of  950,000 ; 
and  a  valuation  of  five  hundred  millions.  Massachusetts  contains  but 
one  twenty-third  part  of  the  Nation,  and  were  the  residue  of  the 
Union  as  rich,  we  should  exhibit,  in  1850,  an  aggregate  wealth  of 
11,500  millions.  But,  assume  it  at  6000  millions  only,  and  to  double 
but  once  in  twenty  years,  and  the  result,  fifty  years  hence,  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  millions  of  national  wealth,  will  certainly  avert  the 
entire  ruin,  which,  it  is  argued  awaits  the  nation,  if  the  railway  be 
not  constructed.  When  we  look  at  the  probable  results,  the  amount 
of  Mr.  Degrand's  saving  is  but  a  fraction — less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
resources  of  the  country — and  sinks,  large  as  it  is,  into  comparative 
insignificance.  We  have  a  great  future  before  us,  and  when  we 
venture  to  figure  the  effects  of  fifty  years'  progress,  the  results  of 
mathematical  deductions  are  almost  too  astounding  to  be  credited,  and 
the  man  of  facts,  of  algebra,  and  of  reflection,  must  not  be  surprised 
if  even  the  most  intelligent  of  his  fellow-laborers,  pursuing  a  different 
path,  style  him  a  visionary.  Thus  much  in  defence  of  Mr.  Degrand. 
As  one  of  the  Boston  Committee,  I  am  happy  even  if  we  differ  some- 
what in  details,  to  unite  with  you  in  promoting  this  great  national 
enterprise. 

You  argue,  it  is  important  to  Boston,  still  more  is  it  to  the  West, 
With  it,  the  streams  of  Oriental  and  European  trade  must  meet  in  the 
great  central  cities  of  our  present  west,  and  create  there  the  future 
emporium  of  our  inland  commerce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  H.  DERBY. 

Boston,  November  9,  1849. 


Should  any  of  our  readers  question  the  fairness  of  the  article  in 
the  October  number  of  the  'Western  Journal,'  of  which  Mr,  Derby 
complains,  we  respectfully  invite  them  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal, 
and  judge  for  themselves,  whether  we  were  Avarranted  incur  remarks 
in  respect  to  the  address  of  the  Boston  Committee. 

Did  we  feel  a  consciousness  of  having  done  the  slightest  injustice 
to  the  author  of  that  address — so  far  from  attempting  to  defend 
ourselves — it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  make  attonement ;  for  this, 
would  not  only  save  the  labor  of  making  a  defence,  but  afford  the 
pleasing  reflections  which  are  always  consequent  to  the  discharge^  "^^ 
social  duties. 

The  Boston  project  is  based  on  assumptions,  which  are  presented 
in  the  address  as  incontr  overt  able   facts  ;  and  some    of  these  are   sc 
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remarkable  that  they  seem  to  challenge  investigation.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  analize  the  grounds  of  t/jese  assumptions,  but  drew  infer- 
ences from  them  as  we  found  them  stated  by  the  author.  One  of  the 
arguments  used  to  show  the  importance  and  necessity  of  constructing 
the  road  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  is  based  on  the  assumption, 
that  150,000  persons  will  go  to  California,  annually,  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellen,  and  fifty  thousand  return  ; 
and  he  estimates  the  value  of  the  time  occupied -in  these  voyages,  at 
$3,50  per  diem,  for  150,000,  and  $1  ])er  diem  for  50,000,  amounting 
in  all  to  $57,500,000.  And  the  entire  charge,  including  cost  of 
passage,  is  set  down  at  $82,500,000 :  and,  extending  this  calculation 
to  fifty  years,  he  asserts,  as  we  understand  him,  that  the  country 
will  loose  $3,387,500,000  unless  the  Boston  plan  is  adopted.  For  he 
affirms,  most  positively,  that  if  the  project  now  before  Congress  should 
be  adopted,  the  road  will  not  be  completed  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

Will  any  one  believe  that  150,000  persons  will  ever  go  to  Califor- 
nia, by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellen,  in  one  year  ? 
or,  if  they  should,  that  their  time  would  be  worth  $3,50  per  diem  ? 
But,  admitting  that  this  number  should  go  by  that  route,  and  none 
should  travel  by  any  other,  California  must  produce  gold,  or  some 
other  commodity,  to  the  value  of  $87,500,000  per  annum  to  pay  the 
cost  of  travel  to' and  from  the  country  !!  We  might  enumerate  many 
other  absurdities  involved  in  these  assumptions,  but  we  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  we 
should  not  have  adverted  to  it  at  all,  hut,  that,  it  seems  to  be  relied 
on,  as  one  of  the  capital  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Boston  plan. 

The  committee  asks  for  a  charter,  without  suggesting  the  slightest 
restriction  in  respect  to  the  rate  of  tolls  or  transportion,  and  they  ask 
also,  for  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide.  It  was  natural  to  infer  that 
they  would  aim  to  popularize  their  plan,  by  indicating  the  restrictions 
to  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  and  we,  having  'no  right  to 
modify  their  proposition,  treated  it  according  to  its  just  interpjetration. 
Now,  if  a  corporation  would  make  the  road  on  their  own  money,  we 
could  not  consent  that  it  should  have  an  unlimited  control  over  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  nor,  that  it  should  be  invested  with  the  fee  of 
12,000,000  acres  of  land. 

These  objections,  however,  are  in  a  measure,  removed  by  the  modi- 
fications and  restraints  suggested  by  Mr.  Derby  ;  and  Ave  admit,  that 
were  there  no  Constitutional  objections,  a  corporation  might  be  so 
far  restricted,  as  to  remove,  perhaps,  entirely,  our  objections  to  this 
plan  of  carrying  on  the  work.  But,  there  would  yet  remain  another 
objection  to  the  Boston  plan,  which  we  deem  important.  It  is 
admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  the  road  can  only  be  con- 
structed by  the  aid  of  means  to  be  appropriated  by  the  General 
Government ;  and  it  is  our  decided  and  uncompromising  opinion,  that 
what  sum  soever  may  thus  be  appropriated  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
nation ;  and,  that  neither  interest  nor  dividends  should  ever  be  required 
for  its  use.  But,  that  all  tolls,  or  money  received  for  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of  repairing,  and,  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  capital,  labor  and  skill   employed  in  carrying  on 
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the  business  of  the  road.     For,  if  the  money  invested  in  the    construi 
lion  of  the  work,  be  required  to  pay  dividends,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion  must   be    so   high  that,  articles  of  great  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  value  will  be  excluded. 

We  have  no  expectation  that  a  route  can  be  found  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  San  P^ancisco  that  will  be  less  than  2400  miles  in 
length ;  and  freight  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  counting 
the  ton  at  2,000  lbs,  would  amount  to  about  5,00  per  barrel  for 
flour,  and  about  1,40  per  bushel  for  wheat.  It  is  evident  that  these 
rates  would  exclude  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  from  passing  over  this  route  to  the  Pacific ;  and 
deprive  this  region  of  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  from  an 
exchange  of  many  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral  productions. 

IS  one  more  than  we  admire  the  enterprise,  the  foresight,  and 
indomitable  perseverance  of"  the  people  of  New  England ;  for  they 
have  done  more  perhaps,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  civilization  than  have  the  people  of  any  other  country :  and  it  is 
natural  that  success  in  their  undertakings  should  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  achieve  whatsoever  they  design.  On 
the  other  hand,  failure  and  disappointment  in  carrying  out  schemes  of 
improvement  in  the  west,  have  made  western  men  cautious  and  dis- 
trustful. Having  been  mislead  by  the  calculations  of  enthusiastic 
projectors,  they  place  but  little  confidence  in  arithmetic  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  belief  prevails  in  the  west  that  figures  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 
Hence,  one  who  aims  to  seciire  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
region,  in  respect  to  any  subject  envolving  the  investment  of  money, 
must  avoid  extravagant  calculations,  or  he  will  be  set  down  as  a  vis- 
ionary speculator  unsafe  to  be  trusted. 

We  desire  that  our  Boston  friends  should  not  misconceive  our 
motives  in  objecting  to  their  plan.  None  who  have  read  the  Western 
Journal,  from  its  commencement,  can  doubt  the  absorbing  and  profound 
interest  which  we  feel  in  establishing  a  railway  communication 
between  this  valley  and  the  Pacific  ocean :  and  none,  more  than  we, 
desire  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise,  but,  we  also  desire, 
that  when  completed,  there  shall  be  no  private  interest  involved  in  it 
that  may,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from  its  usefulness  as  a  national 
work.  We  have  oiTered  no  scheme  of  our  own — we  have  no  ambition 
to  be  considered  projectors — but  we  could  not,  consistently,  with 
the  high  ground  which  we  have  assumed  as  journalists,  publish  a 
scheme  that  conflicted  with  our  own  opinions  without  comment.- 

In  concluding,  we  beg  to  assure  our  Boston  friends,  that  we  feel 
flattered  by  their  notice  of  our  humble  labors  ;  and  although  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  make  known  our  objections  to  their  railway 
project,  yet,  we  sincerely  trust  that  we  may,  in  other  respects,  be 
useful  to  each  other.  We  desire  to  see  New  England  enterprise  and 
capital  transferred  to  the  west,  and  shall  labor  with  fidelity  to  make 
known  the  extent  and  true  condition  of  its  resources,  for  the  benefit 
of  every  part  of  our  C')mmon  country. 

Heretofore  there  has  not  been  a  just  reciprocity  in  the  exchange  of 
information  and  opinions  between  the  east  and  the  west;  for  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  habitually  looked   to   those   of  the 
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former  for  intelligence,  they,  of  the  east,  have  apparently  regarded  our' 
opinions  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  themselves. 

This  was  natural  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country:  but,  the 
mighty  power  that  is  growing  up  in  the  west  is  beginning  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  former  relations  of  the  two  regions.  The  tide  of 
emigration  that  continually  flows  into  this  great  valley,  and  which 
never  ebbs,  brings  with  it  intelligence,  enterprise,  capital,  and  labor  : 
these  elements  are  beginning  to  form  combinations,  upon  the  basis  of 
our  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  ;  and  the  time  is  near,  if 
not  already  arrived,  when  the  people  of  other  countries  Avill  find  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  look  to  this  region,  not  ibr  facts  only,  but,  to 
study  the  extent  and  true  nature  of  that  power,  which,  under  Provi- 
dence, is  designed,  as  we  believe,  to  direct  and  control  the  destinies  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  continent.  We,  of  the  west,  owe  much  to  our 
eastern  brethren  :  we  have  been  their  pupils,  and  having  profited  by 
their  precepts,  should  be  grateful  for  their  instruction;  but,  we  are 
growing  up  to  manhood,  and  if  they  desire  to  preserve  their  former 
influence,  they  must  study  the  developments  of  our  character  while  it 
is  being  unfolded,  for  these  developments  conforming  to  the  extent  and 
great  resources  of  the  country,  can  justly  be  appreciated,  by  those 
only  who  comprehend  our  true  condition. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASONS  OF  1849. 

Winter. — Cold  and  disagreeable — much  sleet  and  frequent  light 
snows.  Much  floating  ice  in  the  Mississippi,  but  not  enough  to- 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  ferry  boat,  at  St.  Louis,  for  any  one  day 
during  the  season. 

Spring.. — Vegetation  made  its  appearance  about  the  1st  of  April,- 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  time  in  this  climate,  but  there 
w^as  cold  weather  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  the  14th  there 
■was  frost  and  some  ice,  but  vegetation  and  fruit  were  not  thoroughly 
killed.*  The  season  was  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  cloudy 
weather. 

Summer. — June  and  July  were  rainy  and  humid.  Wind  generally 
from  east  to  south — temperature  rather  below  that  of  average  seasons.- 
August  was  a  fine  summer  month  for  this  region. 

Autumn.— Season  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  throughout.  There 
were  several  light  frosts  in  October,  but  vegetation  was  not 
thoroughly  killed  until  about  the  26th  November.  About  the  middle 
of  November  we  saw  PxiLiia  Christie  and  other  summer  plants,  in  the 
neigborhood  of  (his  city,  which  had  not  been  touched  by  frost,  and 
there  was  no  frost  that  could  have  injured  them  Irom  that  time  until 
about  the  26th  of  the  month.  The  first  snow  that  covered  the  ground 
this  season,  fell  on  the  7th  December  ;  it  lay  perhaps  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  depth,  but  the  weather  became  warm  and  itcommenced 
melting  immediately. 

In  Minesota,  the  first  killing  frost,  reported  for  this  season, 
happened  on  the  first  October. 

*  The  cold  spell  that  ha,  peiitd  hire  iibout  ihe  Mild. lie  of  AjTil,  extended  to  tlip  <.iilr  of 
Mexico — ^he  crops,  throughout  the  southern  States  WLie  more  or  less  afftcttd  liy  this 
frost.  We  Iparn  fioni  an  exchange  paperj  that  on  the  16th  of  April,  the  snow  covered  the- 
houses  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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COMMERCIAL   STATISTICS 


Statement  of  Brown  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
respective  years  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1847  and  ISiS,  designating 
the  quantity  and  value  imported  from  each  country  ^  carefully  collecttd 
and  made  up  from  t/ie  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

■WHEKt;E  IMPORTED.  1846-7.  1847-8. 


Pounds. 
Quantity. 

Dollars. 
Value. 

Pounds. 
Quantity. 

Dollars. 
Value. 

Swedish  West'  Indies. 

13,020 

570 

Danish  West  Indies, 

'  6,678,466 

36,994 

2,821,950 

111,907 

British  West  Indies, 

738,398 

30,397 

1,2.58,222 

35,806 

British  A.  Colonies, 

1,005,839 

41,397 

825,614 

40,454 

France  on  the  Med'n, 

194 

15 

French  West  Indies, 

7,034 

312 

586 

28 

Manilla  &  Phil.  Islands,3,507,910 

128,727 

12,515,858 

398,643 

Cuba,         -         -       169,274,024 

6,809,311  174,979,362 

6,442,661 

Other  Spanish  W.  I. 

37,566,381 

1,609,262 

47,778,973 

1,620,879 

New  Grenada,     - 

8,449 

548 

58,595 

2,231 

Brazil, 

6,896,447 

298,777 

6,003,609 

225.844 

China,     - 

240 

11 

352,032 

20,920 

Holland, 

5,150 

356 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

-     100,274 

6,534 

513,977 

17,742 

Dutch  Guiana, 

179 

5 

32,455 

659 

British  Honduras, 

175,378 

7,896 

British  Guiana, 

180 

10 

1,088 

44 

French  Guiana, 

28,251 

1,065 

9,191 

343 

Hayti, 

200 

10 

357,091 

12,856 

Mexico, 

142,183 

7,201 

Vcnezula,     - 

351,183 

20,044 

236,528 

11.241 

Asia,  generally, 

134,585 

4.640 

344 

20 

Sandwich  Islands, 

216 

9 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

314,505 

12,414 

England, 

- 

633 

24 

Peru, 

- 

227,084 

8,353 

South  Seas  &  P.  Ocean, 

9.344,721 

400 

15 

Total,         -         226,683,261 

248,201,117 

8,963,654 

For'n  Sugar  exported 
Total  retained  for 

,  5,756,250 

291,780 

11,614,129 

596,465 

9,052,941  236,586,988  8,367,189 
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Imports  of  White  Clayed  or  Powdered  Sugar,  into  the  United  States,  for 
the  years  ending  30th  June,  1847  and  1848. 


AVHENCE   IMPORTED. 

Cuba, 

Brazil,        -         - 

All  other  countries, 

1846- 

Quantity. 
Pounds. 

8,764,675 
289,484 
141,947 

7. 

Value. 
Dollars. 

446,876 
11,619 

7,886 

466,372 
161,799 

1847 

Quantity. 
Pounds. 

6.034,310 

684,048 

88,650 

-8. 

Value. 
Dollars. 

309.399 

33,373 

4,280 

Total  Imports, 
Exported,     -     - 
Total  retained  for 
consumption 

9,196.106 
2,452,780 

6,743,326 

6,807,008 
1,063,161 

347,052 
77,938 

304,573 

5,743,347 

269,114 

Imports  of  Loaf  and  other  Refined   Svgar,  for  the  years  ending  30//i 
June,  1847  and  1848. 


AVHENCE   IMPORTED.  1846-7.  1847- 


Quantity. 
Pounds. 

Value. 
Dollars. 

Quantity. 
Pounds. 

Value. 
DoUars. 

Danish  W.  L  Islands, 

638,866 

33,766 

Holland, 

380,992 

27,433 

1,805,749 

146,56a 

Belgium,     - 

35,355 

2,401 

258,779 

18,509 

All  other  countries, 

36,264 

2,519 

57,100 

4,066 

Total  Imports,     - 

1,089,477 

66,119 

2,121,628 

169,111 

Exported, 

185,878 

17,284 

139,220 

30,191 

Total  retained  for 
consumption,     -     - 

903,599 

48,835 

1,982,408 

138,920 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  for 
four  year  past,  and  estimate  Tor  tlie  present  year,  together  with  the  stock  on  the 
■31st  of  Marcli  of  each  year  (in  tons)  : 

Extracted  from  Be  Bow''s  Commercial  Review. 


Growth. 

1845. 

1S46. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

British  West  Indies, 

142,000 

107,000 

159,(100 

145,000 

140,000 

Mauritius, 

3(^000 

43,000 

65,CO0 

57,000 

45,000 

Bengal,          .         -         - 

67,000 

68,000 

70,(00 

60,000 

60,000 

French  Colonies. 

102,000 

80,000 

80,000 

60,000 

40,000 

Dutch  and  Danish  Colonies    25,000 

20,000 

25,000 

20,000 

19,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  - 

115,000 

230,000 

310.000 

290,000 

210,000 

Java,         -        -        .        - 

89,000 

86,000 

81, COO 

79,000 

75,000 

Siam  and  JTanilla, 

15.000 

26,000 

30,000 

20.000 

20.000 

Brazil,         -        -      - 

-    93,000 

75,000 

)12,(.00 

120,000 

80;fl00 

Louisiana,        ... 

95,000 

90,000 

65,000 

120,000 

90,000 

Beet  Root,     -      -      - 

-    70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

90,000 

70,000 

Total  growth.      -      -       849,000         905,000     1,087,000      1,061,000       845,000 
Stock,  March  31,    -    -    122,000        121,000         ,87,000  143,000        130,000 


Total  supplies,     -     -        971,000     1,026,000     1.174,000   '  l,ii04,000       975,000 
Stock  succeed^g  Mar.  31,  121,000  87,000        143,000  130,000 

Total  consumption,    -     850,000       939,000     1,031,000       1,074,000 

Consumption  in  1848,  ......         1,074,000 

For  Consumption  in  1849,  -_-..-       975,000 

Deficiency,  -  -        -  -  -  .  -  -     99,000 

The   low  price  diminishes  beet  root  cultivation.     Emancipation  in  the  Danish 
and  French  colonies  produce  the  same  result. 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  coffee  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  each  country  in  the  years  ending  on  'SOih  June 
1847  and  1848,  carefully  collected  and  made  up  from  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the   Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

WHENCE    IMPORTED.  1846-7.  1847-S. 

Quantitij.  Value.  Quantitij.  Value. 

Pounds.  Dotlori.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

Danish  West  Indies,         485,350  17,249  56,702  2,083 

Holland,         -         -        3,943,579  322,788  2,381,773  199,352 

Dutch  West  Indies,  2,001  100 

Dutch  East  Indies,      13,875,766  681,404  3,037,373  155,689 

Dutch  Guiana      -       -       21,525  2,258 

Manilla  &  Phil.  Islands,   695,612  34,112  25,484  1,792 

Cuba,            -          -       6,773,479  421,649  2,258,710  139,543 

Other  Span.  W.  I.  Isl.      303,674  22,535  348,373  25,202 

Turkey,         -         .              91,500  10,107 

Hayti,        -         -          19.085,277  877,163  16,990.9761,031,459 
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Central  Republic  of  America,  100  8 

Venezuela,         -           12,806,942  447,896  12,720.613    562,576 

Brazil          -           -       94,916,629  5,673,680  110,927,284  5,969,993 

China,             -             -       352,000  22,018 

Asia  generally,         -          152,850  16,337  167,400       15,515 

Africa  generally,         -    1,104,428.  22,86.4*  57,567         5,316 

British  East  Indies,         1,016,710  62  223  124                 6 

British  West  Indies,            35,461  2,251  710,331      39,385 

France  on  the  Atlantic,         9,805  550 

French  west  Indies,         -      2.364  186 

Mexico,             -              -   241,742  13,785 

New  Grenada,         -         -      2,344  196  328,971       20,440 

Chili,            -            -         779,437  51,699  37,136         5,248 

Swedish  West  Indies,  510  38 

Cisplatine  Republic,  507,810       25,392 

Total  (free  of  duty,)  156,716,575  9,102,772  150,559,138  8,199,129 

Imported     from  other  couii- 1  ^  ^      ^^ 

tries  than  the  pluco  vf  [             91,547  7,119  872,987        50,868 

production.  ) 


156,808,122  9,109,891  151,432,125  8,249,997 
Quantity  exported,        6,380,283      449,743      7,048,671     468,600 

Total  retained  for  con 

sumption,         -  150,427,839  8,660,148  144,383,454  7,781,397 

St ATEyiEtiT  of  the  quanfi/y  and  value  of   Tean^  imported  iiiio  i/ie  United 
States,  in  the  years  ending  on  the  'SOth  June,  1847  and  1848,  made  up 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti  easury  of  the  U.  S. 
WHENCE  IMPORTED.  1846-7.  1847-8. 

Qnantiti/.  Value.  QuaiUitij.  J'alue. 

}'oiiiifls.  Votlara.  Pouu'tx.  Hollnm. 

China,         -         -      17,296,124     4,278,448     23,597,702    6,217,111 
Manilla  &  Philippine  (>  \  y^ 

Islands,  <) 

Imported  from  other   i 
countries  than  the    )     37,078  5,993  65,267  8,368 


couiuries  iiiau  lue      > 
place  of  production,  ) 


Total  Imports,  17,333,262  4,284  456  23,662,969  6,225,479 
Exported,  -  3,074,270  1,078,407  2,883,531  925,102 
Retained  for 


consumption,        14,258,992    3,206,049    20,779,438    5,300,377 


The  following  tables,  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  Exports  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  the  year  1820  to  1847  inclusive;  and  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  from  the  year  1834  to  1847,  are  transfered 
with  the  remarks  accompanying  them,  from  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review. 

We  infer  that  the  table  of  exports  includes  the  cotton,  and  otlicr 
produce  grown  in  Georgia,  and  transported  on  the  Railr.oad  from 
Hamburg  to  Cltarleston,    and  in  this  view   of  the  subject,  before  we 

•There  is  proliuMy  a  mistake  ni  tliese  rigiiies.— Epiti  es.    ~' 
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can  fot-m  a  just  estiinafe  of"  tlie  increase  or  decreuse  la  ths  value  of 
'  the  products  of  South  Carolina  annually  exported,  we  should  know 
how  mu6h  has  been  added  to  tlie  exports  of  Charleston,  by  tha 
construction  of  the  railroad.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  statement 
of  the  annual  exports  from  Augusta  to  Charleston.  Will  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  furnish  us  with  these  facts  ? 

Exported  from  Charleston  in 


1820 

$?,690.539 

1829 

$8,134,676 

1838 

$11,017,:?91 

1821 

6,807,515 

1830 

7.580,821 

1839 

10.318,822 

1822 

7,136.365 

1831 

6.528,605 

1840 

8,99(1,048 

J  823 

6,671,093 

1832 

7,(i85,833 

1841 

8,508,257 

1821 

7,833,713 

1833 

8,337,512 

1842 

8,091,542 

1825 

10,876,475 

1834 

11,119,565 

1843 

7.010.631 

13-26 

7,468,966 

1835 

11,224,298 

1^44 

8,578.515 

1827 

8,189,496 

1836 

13,482,757 

1845 

8,366,250 

1828 

6,508,570 

1837 

11,138,992 

1846 

1847 

8,284,405 

7.783,038 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  1840  to  1847,  inclusive,  has  been  furnished  by  tha 
Hon  'V.  J.  Graj'son  ;  the  information  for  the  previous  years  is  extracted  from  Da 
Bow'3  Commercial  Review. 

Duties  received  in  Charleston  for  the   Years 

1834  $467,000  1842        $300,000 

1835  '       464,000  1843  340,000 

1836  7(11,000— Year  of  speculation  and  1844  490,000 

1837  474,000        high  prices.  1845  39",(i00 

1838  590,<100  1846  280,000 

1839  640,000— Year  of  high  prices.  1847  387,000 
The  years   1840  and   1841,  remarks  the  Hon.  "VV.  J.  Grayson  (Collector),  ars 

jomitted,  the  record  in  the  office  being  incomnlete.     The  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1840  amounted  to  $192,000,  and  the  last  quarter  of  1841  to  $116,000. 


We  find  in  tlie  Commercial  Review,  for  Cccember,  184.9,  the  fol- 
lov/ing  statement  of  the  growth,  exports  and  consumption  of  Cotton, 
in  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years.  The  article  is  credited  to 
Ihe  "  New  York  Commercial  List,"  and  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  m;iy  be  regarded  as  sufucienlly 
correct  for  practical  purposes.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  facta 
which  enable  us  to  examin-;  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It 
certainly  exhibits  some  remarkable  features  in  cotton  growing:  for 
while  it  sliows  an  enormous  increase  in  the  old  States  on  the  Atlan1i(J, 
there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  exports  at  New  Orleans.  We 
know  that  the  cotton  crop  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
seasons,  but  this  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  that  we  remember. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  great 
emigration  to  Texas,  there  should  be  so  little  cotton  grown  ia  the 
soudiern  part  State. 


COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STxVTES,  1849. 

statement  and  total  amount  f-»r  the  yeah  ending  august  31, 184!>. 

New   Orleans— Export— Foreign,  961,492;  B^ks.            Total            1848. 

coastwise,  205,811;  stock   1st  S^'ptember, 

1849,  15,480        -     • 1,182,783 

Deduct— Stock  1st  Sentember,  1818,  37,40!  ; 

received    from    Mobile,    35,164;    Florida, 

«,065 ;  Texas,  11, 35<3         -         ...        -  88,98(5 

, 1,0f)3,797      1,190,733 
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Mobile — Export — Foreign,  396,341  ;  coast- 
wise, 14l,oyi);  burnt  at  Mobile,  400;  stock 
1st  September,  1849, 5,04fi  -         -        -        64i?,877 

Deduct— Stock  1st  September,  1848,  23,584 
received  from  New  Orleans,  587        -        -         24,171 

518,706        436,336 

FfORiDA^Export — Foreign,  79,739  ;  coast- 
wise, 12U,33y  ;  stock  1st  Sept.  1849,615   -  200.PP3 

Deduct— ^Stockist  September,  1848        -        -  507 

200,185         153,776 

Tf.xas — Export — Foreign,  2,495  ;  coastwise, 

36,627  ;  stock  1st  September,  1849,  452        -  39.574 

Deduct— Stock  1st  September,  1848       -        -  747 

38,827  39,742 

Georgia — Export  from   Savannah — Foreign 

Uplands, 2i>7,403 ;  Seaislands,  10,622 ;  coast- 
wise—  Uplands,   186,853;   Sea  islands,  938 ; 

from   Darien — New   York,   none ;  itock  in 

Savannah  1st  September,  1849, 1 1,500  ;  stock 

in   Augusta  and   Hamburg   1st  September, 

1S4«J,  1'3,819 430,775      ,^ 

Deduct — Stock  in  Savannah  and   Augusta  1st 

September,   18-18,    36,6i.3  ;    received    from 

Florida,  2,80U 39,403 

391,372  254,826 

SiuTH  Carolina — Export  from  Charleston, 

Foreign— Uplands,    2S0,671  ;  Sea    islands, 

18,111  ;  coastwise — Uplands,   163,356;   Sea 

islands,  813  ;  burnt  at  Charleston,  150  ;  from 

Georgetown — New  York  and  Boston,  3.285  ; 

s:ock  in  Charleston  1st  Sep.  1849,  23,806  490,192 

Deduct—Slock  in   Charleston  1st  Sep.  1848, 

I4,ue5;  received  from  Savannah  17,990       -  32,075 

458,117  261,752 

North  Carolina — Export — Coastwise         -  10,041  1,518 

Virginia — Export — Foreign,  1,406;  coast- 
wise   and   manufactured  (taken   from   the 

^    ports),  14,838;  slock  1st  Sep.  1849,  1.750  -  17,994 

Deduct— Stock  1st  September,  1848        -        -  444 

17,550  8,052 

Tjtal  crop  of  the  U:iited  States.      -    -                       2,728,593  2,347,634 

Total  crop  of  1849,  as  above,        -      ' bales  2,728  596 

Crop  of  last  year, 2,347,634 

Crop  of  the  year  before,       .---..--  1,778,651 

Increase  over  last  year,      ------      -bales       3S0,962 

Increase  over  year  before,  .._.--  949,945 

IXrORTS    TO    FOREIGN    PORTS    FROM    SEPTEMBER  1,  1848,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1849. 

Froin                     To  G.  Britain.  To  France.  To  N.  of  Eu'p.  Ot^er  F'np^ti.       Total. 

New  Orleans,  bales  645,018  154,647  ei,C'62  100,765  961,492 

Mobile,          -  -  290,383  6i;597  16,822  27,539           396,341 

Florida,          -  -  62,734  5,721  6,836  4,448            79,739 

Texas',      -     -  -  750  1,745  2,495 

Geogia,         -  -  195,443  18,458  3,764  217,665 

Soulli  Carolina,  -  2o6,109  48,768  26,242  17,663          298,782 
North  Carolina, 

Virginia,        -  -  242  108  1,055  1,406 

Baltimore,  -  106  106 

Philadelphia,  -  2,819  484  3,303 

New  York,      -  -  132,612  75,037  44.893  5,101          260,643 

Boston,        -  -  2,435  173  3^038  226              5,872 

Grand  Total,      -      1,537.901         36s,259       165,458  156,225      2,227,844 

Total  last  year,  -      l,324,'l65        279,172       12  »,348  134,476       1,858,261 

■   Increaso,^  -        213,636  89,087        45,110  21,750  369,581 


20S 
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Total  cropof  1S2.1-1, 

"  ''  18-24-5, 

"  "  1825-0, 

"  "  1 820-7, 

"  "  1827-8, 

"  <'  1828-9, 

«  ''  1829-30, 

"  "  1830  1, 

"  <<  1831-2, 

«  "  1832-3, 

«  "  1833-4, 

"  "  1834-5, 

«'  "  1835-6, 


GROWTH 

Bales. 

509,158 

509,249 

720,027 

957,281 

720,593 

857,744 

976.845 
1,038^8481     " 

987,477  « 
1,070,438  « 
1,205,394:  '• 
1,254.328'  " 
1,360,725!     " 

CONSUMPTION 


Total  crop  of  1830-7, 

"  1837-8, 

"  1838-9, 

"  1839-40, 

'•'  1840-1, 

«  1841  2, 

'•  1842  3, 

«  1843  4, 

«  1844-5, 

"  1845-0, 

''  1840-7, 

"  1847  8, 

"  1848-9, 


Bah^. 

1,422.930 
1,801  ;4  97 
1,360,532 
2,177,83.> 
1.634.945 
l.'083;574 
2,378',875 
2,030,4(;9 
2,394.503 
2,100^537 
1.778,(-.51 
2.347,634 
2;728,590 


Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  above  stated,         -  -  hales    2.728,596 

Add  stocks  on  hand  Sep.  l,1848;southernportSjI13,471;  northern,  57,997    'l71,468 

2,900,004 


Makes  a  sup^'<ly  of       -        -        - 
Deduct  export  to  foreign  ports, 
Less  foreign  included,     -         -  -  - 

Stock  on  hand  Sep.  1, 1849,  southern  ports 

northern,  85,285      '  - 
Burnt  at  Charleston  and  Mobile, 


2,227.844 
1,122 


r2.468; 


Taken  for  home  use. 


>,226,722 

154,753 

.550 


-2,382,025 
518,039 


QfANTITY     CONSUMED     BT,  AND    IN    HANDS    OF,   MANUFACTUREES. 


1847-8, 
1846-7, 
18J5-6, 
1S>!4-.^, 


bales    61S,039|1836-7, bales 

-  ,')31.772  1835-6,  ------ 

427-967 1 1834-r), 

-  422,597 1 1833-4, 

389,C06;ia32-3, 


522.5/0 
236,733 
216,888 
196  413 
194.412 
173  sno 
182,142 
126.S12 
118  853 
120,593 
149,016 


1843-4,            ------  346,744  ie3I-2,  -        .        -        - 

1842-3, 325.129  1830-1 

1841-2,            -        -        -        -        -        -  267.850 1 1829-30,  -        -        -        - 

1840-1,  -  297,268; 1828-9,        

1839-40, 295, 193;  1827. 8,  .         .         -         - 

1838-9,  ------  276,0181826-7,  ----- 

1837-8,  246,063 j 

In  our  last  annual  statement,  the  estimate  of  cotton  taken  for  consumption  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1848,  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  was 
probably  below  the  mark.  The  following  for  the  past  year  is  believed  to  be  very 
nearly  correct.  The  number  of  mills  has  increased  since  that  time,  and  is  still 
increasing.  The  folloy-ing  estimate  is  from  a  judicious  and  careful  observer  at 
the  south,  of  the  quantity  so  consumed,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts.    Thus,  in — 


North  Carolina, bales  20,000 

So utli  Carolina, "  15  000 

Georgia, «  20,500 

j^ldbair.a, «  7,000 

Tennessee, "  12,000 

KenLucky «  5,000 


Ohio, bi 

Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  etc., 

Missouri,  ladiana,  Illinois,  etc., 

Total,  to  September  1, 1S49, 

Same  time,  184S, 


9,000 
12.500 
9;O0O 


110,000 
75,000 


Virginia  manufactures  more  than  20,000  bales,  and  obtains  a  portion  of  it  by  importations 
from  the  southern  and  northern  ports. 

To  which  should  be  added  the  quantity  b'lrnt  In  the  interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to 
market ;  these,  added  to  the  crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the  shipping  ports,  will  show 
very  licarly  the  amount  raised  in  tlie  United  States  the  past  season— say,  in  round  numbers, 
2,&4'1,000  bales. 

If  these  figures  be  under  or  overrated,  we  rr q-iest  of  eentlcmen  interested  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  several  States  named  abet ,  i,r  cf  any  ctheis  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  furnish  us  more  corret  ones. 

Ihe  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  1st  inst.,  amounted 
to  about  r.75  bales,  against  about  3,000  bales  last  year. 

The  shipments  given  in  the  above  statement  from  Texas,  are  tho.^e  by  sea  only  ;  a  consid  - 
erable  portion  of  the  crop  of  that  State  finds  its  way  to  market  via  Ked  river,  and  is  included 
in  the  receipts  at  Kcw  Orleans.— A'.   T.  Ccmimercial  List. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHOLERA  IN  SAINT  LOUIS  IN  1849. 

Desiring  to  preserve  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  epidemic 
■\vhicli  prevailed  in  St.  Louis  for  several  months  of  the  present  year, 
we  requested  some  of  our  medical  friends,  after  its  disappearance,  to 
furnish  us  w'lia  an  article,  embodying  such  observations  as  in  their 
opinion  would  be  useful,  especially,  to  our  own  citizens.  Bat  having 
Avaited  in  vain  for  a  communication  on  the  subject,  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  we  are  imwilling  to  permit  an  event  so  important,  to  pass 
without  notice  in  our  journal. 

The  Cholera  made  its  appearance  in  St.  Louis,  early  in  Jbnuary,  of 
1  he  present  year  ;  and  although  no  serious  apprehension  was  felt  by 
the  community  at  large,  until  about  the  first  of  May,  sporadic  cases 
occasionally  occured  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by, the  City  Register,  shows  the 
number  of  weekly  interments  from  the  first  week  in  Janaarj'  to  the 
first  of  October. 

FOR   THE    WEEK    ENDING.  TOTAL.         .  DE.VTIIS    B-Y    CHOLERA. 

January,  8,    ^ «7  8 

«  15, <j:^  3 

«  22, 77  17 

"  29, 49  5 

February,      5,  -        -        -        -        .  37  4 

«  12, Co  11 

«  19,  -----  70  4 

«  2l3, fiD  0 

March,  5, 59  3 

"  13, 64  7 

<'  20, 92  26 

"  26,  -----  79  24 

April,  2, 0.5  17 

''  9, 74  16 

"  16, 8ft  24 

'•-  23,  -----  106  27 

"  30, 131  41 

May,  7, 135  78 

'-  14, 273  185 

"  21, 192  127 

"  28, 186  115 

June,  4,  -----  144  75 

"  11, 283  191 

"  18, 510  404 

«  25, 163  589 

July,  2,  -----  903  619 

"  9, 773  591 

«  16,  .        -         -        -         .  867  639 

"  23,  -        -         -        -         -  442            •  269 

"  30, 225  93 

August,  6, 152  34 

«  13, 117  12 

"  20, 94  4 

"  27, 73  3 

September,    3, 71  4 

''  10, 66  3 

«  17, 88  1 

«<  24, 80  5 

October,  1, 77  0 

Total  interments, 7,821  4,613 


xlO  Miscdlaiiebus. 

The  foil  'Wing  table  )hoist  the  numlcr  of  intermcn's  in  the  dl^fveni  Ctmettriet,  /»om  Jantiijff 
u:  to  Juii/ 30th  1S49. 

rEMETFRIE^.  TOTAL  OF  INTriiMENTS.  CHOI.KKA. 

Christ  Church, -  255  J  58 

Methodist,        - 517  'M6 

Wesleyan,      - S20  220 

PresbvtcriaH, 2i4  J  39 

Baptist, 5S  44 

■     Lutheran, 2:^8  JCfJ      ■ 

Holy  Gho-4, 735     •  505 

German  Protestant, 722  491 

J^ebrew,        -------  13  10 

■    City, I'''!'''  1025 

Catholic,  (old) 1529  919 

"        (new) 3-17  f>50 

St.  Vlnce.its, •152  329 

Total, ^  7,003  4,547 

RECAPITULATION.  cotal.  chslera. 

In  five  first  rsained  cemeteries  of  difTercnt  nations,  )  -,  o„.  o^~ 

and  Protestant  denominations,              -               )  '^ 

In  the  German  Protestant,          -             -             -  1.605  ],1G1 

In  ihree  Catholic,                _              _              .              -  2,325  1,503 

in  City  Cemetery,-      -              .              -              -  1^596  1,025 

In  the  Hebrew,                 -             -             -             -   ^  13  10 

Total, 7,003        4547 

The  greatest  number  of  interments  was  on  the  lOtli  July.  Tofal,  IS4 ; 
by  cholera,  149. 

The  mortality  from  other  diseases  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cholera  was  about  double  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  It  is  proper  to 
notice  the  im[)orlant  fact  that,  althougli  there  was  no  considerable 
district  exempt  IVom  the  disease,  yet  those  neigliborhoods  which  are 
Icnown  to  be  most  unhealthy,  at  other  limes,  suffered  most  sevcreiy. 
/iround  Chouteau's  Pond,  and  in  tfie  newly  settled  district  in  the 
neigborhood  of  Biddle  street,  where  there  were  many  sinks,  holding 
water,  the  disease  was  most  iatal.  These  are  such  localities  as  an 
observing  stranger  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  unhealthy.  Com- 
pared to  other  portions,  there  were  but  lew  deaths  in  that  part  of  the 
city  where  the  streets  are  j)aved.  Stagnant  water,  mudy  streets,  and 
earth  recently  removed  by  excavation,  Sec,  seem  to  liave  attracted 
the  epidemic  in  its  worst  Ibrm. 

The  mortality  among  the  Ibreigners  was  much  greater  than  that 
nmong  the  citizens  of  American  birth  :  perhaps  in  proportion  of  four 
to  one.  At  the  coal  mines,  about  five  miles  south-west  from  St. 
Louis,  the  disease  was  quite  as  iatal  as  in  the  city. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  the  wind  generally  prevailed 
from  east  to  south-east.  Rains  were  frequent — there  was  much 
cloudy  weather,  and  the  temperafure,  perhaps,  rather  below  that  of 
average  seasons.  It  was  observed  that  a  few  days  of  hot  sun  after 
copious  rains  increased  the  disease. 

Wc  have  stated  these  facts  as  the  result  of  our  own  observations, 
and  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  cause  of 
Cholera  remains  a  mystery,  yet,  in  many  respects,  it  is  obedient  to  the 
laws  that  control  other  diseases  ;  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  avoided 
by  th  exercise  o!  prudence,  guided  by  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
physical  laws. 
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Were  the  relations  between  individuals,  communities,  and  nations 
permanent  and  immutable  political  economy  might  be  classed  with  the 
exact  sciences  ;  and  a  few  simple  rules,  being  committed  lo  memory, 
would  serve  as  guides  until  the  end  of  time.  But  these  relations 
being  subject  to  continual  changes,  and  each  change  being  governed 
by  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  any  system,  therefore,  that  can  be  devised 
by  man  must,  in  time,  become  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  framed.  And,  hence,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  not  only  observe  the  current  events,  but,  anticipate  their  coming, 
and  shape  our  plans  in  reference  to  the  changes  which  they  are  likely 
to  produce. 

No  age,  perhaps,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  has  been  so  fruitful 
in  events,  affecting  the  social  condition,  as  is  the  present :  and  no  other 
part  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be  so  immediately,  and  so  much  aflfected 
by  their  occurrence  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Among  the  many  important  subjects  which  present  themselves  for 
consideration  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  interesting  to  this  region 
than  the  continual  increase  of  emigration  from  east  to  west.  The 
extent  of  tlijs  movement  at  present,  in  many  respects,  has  no  parallel 
in  history ;  and  is  calculated  to  aifect,  in  some  degree,  the  social 
condition,  not  of  the  United  States  only,  but  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia  also. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  the 
settlement  of  new  districts,  and  the  consequences  which  have  attended 
the  hitherto  gradual  increase  of  population  in  newly  settled  territories, 
that,  they  are  not  yet  awakened  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  emigrants.  Formerly,  the  pioneer  was  a  hunter. 
Clothed  in  skins,  and  equipped  with  butcher-knife,  shot  pouch,  and 
deadly  rifle,  he  pursued  his  solitary  sports,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
wilderness,  "  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men."  Caring  not  for  the 
society,  and  scorning  the  false  allurements  of  civilization,  his  wants 
were  few :  and  these  being  supplied,  mostly,  from  the  forest,  he 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  civil  arts.  Next  came  the  herdsman 
with  his   cattle, — seeking  a  natural  pasture  for  their  subsistence  ;  but 
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the  wants  of  his  family  requiring  bread  and  a  shelter,  he  reared  tlio 
log  cabin,  and  by  slow  degrees  became  a  farmer.  But,  like  his  pre- 
cursor, the  hunter,  he  done  but  little  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  But  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  having  been  broken  by 
these  daring  pioneers,  they  were  followed,  in  time,  by  the  more  indus- 
trious farmer  and  the  merchant ;  but  the  artizan,  and  the  manufacturer 
lingered  long  in  the  rear  ;  lor  it  was  their  interest  to  reruain  behind 
so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  districts  continued  to  purchase 
their  products.  And  thus  the  producers  of  raw  material,  and  the 
producers  of  works  of  art  became  widely  separated  Irom  each  other. 
But  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman,  no  longer  constitute  distinct 
states  of  society  in  our  new  settlements.  In  times  past  these  condi- 
tions were  natural,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  :  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  these  hardy  pioneers  fitted  them  for  the  perils  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  conquerors 
of  the  country  from  the  savage  tribes,  and  beasts  of  prey.  Theii' 
privations  and  deeds  of  daring  constitute  the  ground  work  of  Ameri- 
can romance ;  and  the  tradition  of  their  lives,  and  perilous  adventures 
will  furnish  the  future  historian  with  fabulous  heroes,  not  less 
renowned,  perhaps,  than  Hercules  or  Jason. 

Gradually,  but  yet  rapidly,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  process 
of  settling  new  countries  ;  especially  in  the  more  northern  districts 
of  the  west.  Instead  of  being  preceded,  as  formerly,  by  the  hunter 
and  the  herdsman,  the  substantial  and  intelligent  agriculturist  is  the 
pioneer.  Instead  of  the  butcher-knife  and  rifle,  worn  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  and  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians,  he  goes  forth 
armed  with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  to  subdue  the  earth.  Nor 
does  he  come  alone  :  he  brings  with  him  the  merchant  and  the  artizan  ; 
the  school  master  and  the  minister  of  religion  are  also  in  his  ranks  ; 
and  the  foundations  of  civilization  are  laid  deep  and  strong  in  the 
begining.  The  neat  and  comfortable  dwelling,  the  farm,  the  garden 
and  the  orchard;  the  school  house  and  the  church ;  commercr,  and 
the  arts;  all  planted  and  established  in  a  country  of  matchless  fertility, 
grow  up  together.  And  scarcely  are  the  foot  prints  of  the  savage 
obliterated  from  the  soil  ere  the  rail-way  is  projected ;  and  the  new 
settlers  hold  communion  with  their  friends  in  distant  portions  of  the 
land  by  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It 
scarcely  comes  up  to  the  truth,  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  Wis-- 
consin  and  Iowa. 

This  improvement  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  new  settle- 
ments is  destined  to  produce  important  changes  in  the  commercial  and 
political  relations  of  the  entire  country ;  and  a  glance  at  the  elements 
in  operation  will  show  that,  even  now,  these  changes  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. In  the  year  1830  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
12,866,020  including  seamen  &c.  The  Atlantic'  States,  fifteen  in 
number,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  contained  9,147,461;  and  the 
new  States  and  territories  3,707,089.  In  the  year  1840  the  entire 
population  amounted  to  17,069,453  ;  a  gain  of  4,203,433.  The  increase 
in  the  15  Atlantic  States  including  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
1,481,443,  being  about  16  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  new 
States  and  territories  was  2,721,990.  or  more  than  70  per  cent.  If 
the  same  rate  of  increase  should  have  been  sustained  in  the 
respective  parts  of  the  Union,  since    1840   the  census  of  the  present 
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yeaf  will  show  a  population  in  the  Atlantic  States  of  about  12,330,* 
000 ;  and  in  the  new  States  and  territories  excepting  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  New  Mexico,  a  population  of  about  10,880,000  :  and 
about  10,000,000  of  this  number  will  be  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
But  the  emigration  from  Europe,  from  the  year  1840  up  to  June  next, 
will  probably  amount  to  1,500,000;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
1,000,000  of  this  foreign  population  has  come  to  the  west.  The 
census,  to  be  taken  the  present  year,  will  show  a  populaton  for  all  the 
States  and  territories  of  about  24,000,000 ;  and  from  10,000,000  to 
11,000,000  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  natu- 
ral increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  will  be  about  800,000  per  annum;  but,  we  shall,  in  all  probability, 
receive  500,000  emigrants  annually  from  Europe  and  Asia;  if  so,  this 
will  swell  the  number  of  population  in  1860  to  37,000,000  ;  and  of 
this  number  about  20,000,000  will  be  located  in  this  valley.  By  that 
time,  our  settlements  will,  in  all  probability,  extend  up  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  where,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  found  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  regions  on 
the  continent.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  our  deductions  should 
be  true,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  evident  that  our  commercial  and  political 
relations,  in  respect  to  the  Atlantic  States,  will  be  materially  different 
in  the  year  1860,  from  those  at  present  existing.  Our  estimates  of  the  for- 
eign emigration  may  appear  startling,  and,  perhaps,  extravagant  to 
some  of  our  readers.  But  the  following  table,  from  the  "  Merchants' 
Magazine,"  showing  the  annual  arrivals  at  New  York,  for  30  years, 
goes  far  to  sustain  our  calculations  ;  especially  when  we  look  at  the 
causes  operating  in  Europe,  and  reflect  that  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  is  becoming  a  regular  branch  of  commerce. 


ANNUAL 

ARRIVALS 

OF    IMMI 

Years. 

Passen's. 

Years. 

1819 

9,442 

1829 

1820    - 

4,420 

1830    - 

1821        -        - 

4,452 

1831 

1822    - 

4,811 

1832    - 

1823        -        - 

4,999 

1833 

1824    - 

5,452 

1H34    - 

1825 

8,779 

1835 

1826    - 

9,764 

I83«    - 

1827        -        - 

22,000 

1837 

1828    - 

19,023 

1838    - 

First  10  years  93,152  Second  10  years 

Total  in  30  years 


ORT   OF    NEW 

YORK. 

Years. 

Passen's. 

1839 

48,152 

1840    -        - 

62,795 

1841 

57,337 

1842    - 

74,949 

1843        - 

46,302 

1844    - 

61,002 

1845 

82,960 

1846    - 

115,230 

1847 

166,110 

1848    - 

191,909 

392,878  Third  10  years 


906,746 
1,392,776 

The  author  remarks,  that,  « the  arrivals  in  1849  will  be  over 
350,000.  The  table  gives  the  number  at  New  York  only.  In  the 
year  1847,  the  arrivals  in  the  United  States  were  over  250,000,  or 
90,000  more  than  in  New  York.  In  1848  they  were  nearly  800,000, 
and  this  year  may  reach  500,000."* 

It  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  on  the  subjects  of 
population,  and  of  commerce,  the  people  of  Europe,  following  their 
instincts,  perhaps,  more  than  their  reason,  have  resolved  to  come  to 
the  country  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  abundant,  rather  than 

•This  estimate,  we  think  is  too  large  for  the  year  1849,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  will  reach  500,000  the  present 
year. 
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to  abide  the  contingencies  of  starvation  in  their  native  land.  Thr» 
has  become  one  of  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  age,  suggested  by  the 
principle  of  self-preservation,  and  being  practicable,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  the  extent  to  which  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  people  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  amount  of  labor,  and  of  skill  in  the  arts, 
which  these  emigrants  bring  into  the  country  will  soon  produce  results 
that  few  individuals  have  as  yet  contemplated.  It  will  open  our 
mineral  wealth  ;  facilitate  the  construction  of  internal  improvements  ; 
furnish  us  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  handy  craftsman ;  and, 
build  up  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  It  will  establish 
a  commercial  system  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  founded  on 
natural  principles  ;  a  system  independent  of,  yet  connected  with  every 
part  of  the  world.  And  thirty  years  will  not  elapse  before  the  most 
extensive  distributing  market,  on  this  continent,  will  be  found  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  For,  besides  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufactured  products  of  this  region,  the  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and 
other  com.modities  of  tropical  climes;  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
ocean;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  European  commerce,  consumed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  sent  here,  directly,  for  distribution. 
Furthermore,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  southern  States 
will  in  time  manufacture  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  crop ;  and 
instead  of  sending  their  fabrics  to  the  eastern  cities,  they  will  be  sent 
to  the  cities  of  the  west,  for  distribution  and  consumption.  And  a 
similar  policy  will  be  adopted,  to  some  extent,  by  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer also.  Even  at  the  present  time,  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
the  hardware  and  queensware,  of  European  manufacture,  sold  and 
distributed  in  St.  Louis,  is  imported  directly  by  the  dealers  at  this 
place :  and,  as  the  demand  increases,  the  importation  of  other  com- 
modities will  follow.  For,  if  the  American  merchant  should  be  slow 
to  adopt  this  system,  it  will  be  established  by  foreign  dealers  who 
will  readily  perceive  that  by  establishing  houses  here  they  will  hold 
an  advantage  over  those  who  purchase  in  New  York,  to  the  extent  of 
the  profits  made  by  the  merchant  in  that  city.  Indeed,  Europeans  are 
already  looking  to  St.  Louis  for  a  market;  and  we  understand  that  many 
agents,  from  both  England  and  France,  have  visited  here  this  season, 
soliciting  orders. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  commercial  cities,  on  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  sustained,  principally,  by  Western 
and  Southern  commerce ;  but  as  the  changes,  in  our  population  and 
commerce  progress,  this  growth  will  be  transfered  to  western  cities, 
and  be  more  rapid  here  than  it  has  ever  been  there ;  because  of  the 
continual  augmentation  in  the  increase  of  our  population  and  products. 

Hitherto,  the  difficulties  of  procuring  labor,  and  of  finding  a  ready 
market,  have  been  among  the  causes  preventing  the  manufacturer 
and  artizan  from  establishing  themselves  in  the  West ;  but  we  think 
if  they  will  carefully  examine  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  they  will 
conclude  that  these  objections  Vvrill  not  be  likely  to  exist  in  future. 
For  in  a  country  where  the  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  a  year,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case,  if  not  now,  in  this  valley, 
the  supply  of  labor  and  of  consumers  must  both  be  abundant,  beyond 
all  precedent. 

Such  important  changes  in  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the   earth,  are  calculated  to  suggest   a 
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Tariety  of  interesting  inquiries.  It  is  natural  tliat  an  American  by 
birth,  should  feel  some  apprehension  that  so  large  an  infusion  of  foreign 
population  will  produce  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  American 
character  :  from  this  cause  however,  we  think,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the  amalgnmation  of 
different  families  of  the  same  race  improves  the  physical  develop- 
ment, and  imparts  energy  to  the  mental  faculties  of  the  offspring. 
Actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those  which  induced  our  own  ancesters 
to  emigrate,  and  coming  from  the  same  stock,  it  is  natural  that  these  emi- 
grants should  aim,  in  concert  with  ourselves,  to  attain  one  common  end  ; 
and,  if  we  act  wisely  in  reference  to  these  new  constituents  they  may  be 
regarded  as  calculated  to  energise  and  elevate  our  national  character. 
By  imbracing  the  offspring  of  so  many  families  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions, the  influence  which  they  are  destined  to  exert  over  the 
condition  and  policy  of  foreign  nations  will  be  greatly  augmented  : 
and  the  glory    and   renown  of  our  own  country  exalted. 

The  adaptation  of  the  people  of  different  nations  to  employments 
and  arts  peculiar  to  themselves,  will  greatly  diversify  the  jmrsuits  of 
this  country ;  and  w^hile  this  diversity  of  pursuits  will  tend  to 
develop  our  own  vast  and  varied  resources,  it  will  render  us  less 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  ;  and  we  shall  become,  not  only  the 
distributors,  but,  the  producers  an^l  exporters  also  of  many  commo- 
dities which  are  now  obtained  from  other  lands. 

From  the  most  remote  ages  of  history  up  to  the  present  day, 
commerce,  as  the  agent  of  civilization,  has  been  progressing  west- 
ward ;  but  like  political  power,  in  one  respect,  it  requires  a  seat  of 
empire,  whence  its  operations  are  controled  throughout  its  dominions. 
But  as  civilization  progressed,  these  imperial  stations,  falling  too  far 
in  the  rear,  were  abandoned  for  more  convenient  locations.  Established, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, the  seat  of  commerce'remaincd 
at  Tyre  for  many  ages  before  it  was  removed  to  Europe.  Leaving  Tyre,  it 
crossed  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  now  established  on  one  of  its 
western  islands,  as  if,waitingto  embark  for  America;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  on  its  voyage  hither.  Its  first  station  will  doubtless 
be  established  on  our  eastern  coast :  but  will  it  long  remain  there  ? 
We  think  not:  for  when  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  have 
become  densely  inhabited,  our  eastern  cities  will  be  too  remote  from 
the  great  body  of  the  population;  and  our  internal,  southern,  and 
western  (Asiatic)  commerce,  greatly  preponderating  over  that 
between  tnis  valley  and  the  eastern  States,  and  of  Europe,  the  seat  of 
commerce  for  this  continent,  at  least,  will  be  transfered  to,  and  per- 
manently located  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here,  European 
and  Asiatic  commerce  will  meet  for  exchange  and  distribution :  and 
the  causes  which  have  compelled  the  abandonmexit  of  the  ancient 
commercial  cities,  will  no  longer  exist ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  continent  will  never  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an 
extinct  commerce,  like  those  that  indicate  its  route  through  other 
countries.  Many  ages  have  elapsed  since  Babylon,  Palmyra,  Tyre 
and  Cartharge  were  left  in  ruins  ;  and  even  the  cites  of  some  of  these 
are  becoming  doubtful.  Alexandria  and  Venice,  though  not  fallen  so 
low,  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  delapidation.  Bruges  and  Antwerp, 
though  not  so  renowned  as  the  more  ancient  commercial  stations,  have 
also  declined ;  and  we  predict   that  the  time   is  not  far  distant   when 
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the  scepter  of  commerce  will  depart  from  London,  its  present  imperial 
seat.  But  wliether  this  great  commercial  emporium  is  destined  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  ancient  commercial  cities,  can  only  be  revealed 
by  time.  All  these  great  cities  were  built  b}^  foreign  commerce,  aided, 
in  some  instances  perhaps,  by  political  power ;  and  when  the  power 
which  brought  them  into  existence  failed,  they  fell  into  a  state  of 
decay  ;  for  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  countries  were  insufficient 
to  sustain  what  foreign  commerce  had  created.  But  such  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  great  commercial  cities  that 
may  rise  up  in  this  valley  ;  for  the  immediate  resources  of  the  country, 
will  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  sustain  cities,  in  all  respects  as 
important   perhaps,  as  were  those  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  produce  excitement  in  respect  to  the 
building  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  west.  The  growth  of  commercial 
cities  depends  mainly  upon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located,  and  all  attempts  to  force  them 
beyond  this  point  must  sooner  or  later  end  in  disappointment  and 
disaster. 

Our  main  object,  in  noticing  the  great  influx  of  emigration,  has 
been  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  which  we  think  it  affords  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi : 
we  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe,  or  at  least  rapidly  maturing,  for 
a  great  movement  in  this  behalf;  and  were  our  advantages  understood 
and  properly  appreciated  at  home  and  abroad,  many  years  would 
not  elapse  before  this  region  would  become  as  productive  in  works  of 
art  as  it  now  is  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 


ART.  II.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  GEO.  R.  CLARK. 


EXPEDITION  TO  KASKASKIA. 


We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  internal  peace,  unequalled  freedom  and 
prosperity  unsurpassed  upon  the  earth.  How  have  thoseglorious  results 
been  obtained  in  this  ancient  province  ot  Louisiana  ?  It  successively 
enjoyed  the  government  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
power  and  greatness  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  forty-five  years  ago  since  it 
passed,  in  poverty  and  insignificance,  into  the  hands  of  our  country- 
men ?  How  has  this  wonderful  social  revolution  been  accomplished  ? 
Not  by  any  series  of  battles,  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Our 
contest  with  the  Indians,  on  this  side  of  the  great  Father  of  Western 
waters,  have  been   comparatively   insignificant.     The  power  of  the 
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red  man  was  ready  broken  to  our  hands,  by  other  efforts,  at  other 
times;  un-l  here  we  are,  in  the  abundant  enjoyment  of  the  luxurious 
fruits  growing  from  these  efforts.  Still  the  question  recurs  to  every 
generous  and  curious  spirit,  how  have  our  countrymen  so  wonderfully 
surpassed  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of 
Europe,  directed  for  130  years  to  the  colonization  of  Louisiana? 
The  causes  of  this  mig^hty  social  problem  are  no  doubt  complex,  we 
only  undertake  to  state  one;  the  military  agency  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinay  progress.  The  prosperity  and  growing  greatness  of  Missouri  are 
to  be  traced  in  the  first  place,  to  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  here  was  the  hive  from  which  issued 
our  swarm.  And  whom  shall  we  select  out  of  that  brave  and  manly 
band,  that  have  fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of  western  civiliza- 
tion against  the  savages  of  North  Anierica  ?  I  have  chosen  George 
Rogers  Clark. 

His  life  and  times  form  a  nucleus,  around  which  most  suitably 
gather  the  early  circumstances  of  Western  history,  most  likely  to 
interest.  It  is  to  this  era  we  must  look  for  the  essential  conquest 
of  Trans'Mississippi  region,  whose  first  foreign  fruit  is,  the  Hoble 
State,  we  live  in.  The  lime  of  this  passage  in  Western  history,  in 
which  Clark  was  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  chief,  will  reach 
from  about  1774  to  1794,  or  from  a  little  after  the  bloofly  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fig  Kenhawa,  in  1774,  to  that 
gained  by  General  Wayne,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  1794.  What 
then,  at  the  time  indicated,  was  the  condition  of  the  Western  country, 
limiting  the  term,  at  that  time,  to  the  Ohio  valley  ?  The  white 
settlements  had  scarcely  extended  west  of  the  present  Pittsburgh, 
and  indeed,  east  of  it,  there  were  fearful  gaps  of  unsettled  country. 
The  first  fort  built,  by  our  countrymen,  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghany 
(afterwards  conquered  by  tTie  French,  and  called  Fort  Du  Quesne) 
was  not  till  1754,  nor  was  it  wrested  from  that  nation,  till  1758. 
True  it  is,  there  were  many  French  villages  of  much  earlier  date, 
as  at  Detroit,  Mackina,  Vincennes,  our  own  Cahokiaand  Kaskaskia, 
with  a  few  scattering  forts  or  stations,  as  they  were  termed,  of  our 
own  countrymen.  True,  the  hunters  and  traders  had  visited  Ken- 
tucky, between  1767  and  1769.  True  it  is,  Finley  and  Daniel 
Boone,  (may  I  not  claim  him  as  our  own  Missouri  Boone  as  well  as 
the  great  pioneer  of  Kentucky,)  had  borne  back  to  their  bold  kindre  d 
and  friends  in  North  Carolina,  the  news  of  the  fertile  lands,  the 
luxuriant  cane-breaks,  the  abundant  game  of  the  West.  Boone  had 
told  them,  (1  use  his  own  language)  "  I  have  never  seen  the  cattle 
more  abundant  in  the  settlements,  than  the  deer  in  Kentucky,"  Still 
the  vast  section  of  country  extending  from  the  north-western  lakes 
to  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  to  the 
remotest  Avest,in  all  the  phases  of  the  fluctuating  term,  was,  ninety-one 
years  ago,  at  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  by  the  French, 
essentially  the  dominion  of  the  red  man.  This  vast  forest  home  of 
the  Indian  was  dotted  over,  with  villages  of  their  numerous  and 
war -like  tribes.  Their  numbers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  been  variously,  and  no  doubt,  loosely  estimated,  by  the 
colonial  writers  ;  varying  between  5,000  or  6,000  warriors,  which, 
at  the  usual  allowance  of  one-fifth  for  those  of  military  age,  would 
give  a  total  Indian  population  of  25   or  30,000  for  the  region,  which 
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has  been  mentioned.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  all  the  missionariei  and 
early  hunters  bears  witness  to  the  frightl'ul  solitudes,  which  the 
Indian  country  contained.  Sut  the  tribes,  which  inhabited  the  western 
country  were  infinitely  more  Ibrraidable  by  their  arts  of  war  than 
their  numbers  would  indicate. 

Their  ferocious  customs  of  warfare,  their  undying  thirst  of 
vengeance  upon  an  enemy,  and  profound  subtlety,  in  prosecuting  it, 
are  still  mcurni'ully  impressed  on  themtmory  of  all  the  early  immi- 
grants to  the  western  wilderness, — the  great  battle  ground  between 
the  red  and  the  while  races  of  men.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  attrocitie* 
familiar  even  in  this  remote  frontier  of  the  great  west.  In  the  heart 
of  the  western  country,  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  Kentucky,  presented 
the  first  great  b"dy  of  fertile  and  level  land,  abounding  in  game  and 
in  salt  licks.  By  some  tacit  agreement,  this  most  smiling  section  of 
the  west  was  reserved,  by  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of 
the  Cumberland  rivers  free  from  the  occupation  of  either  ;  though 
open  to  the  hunting  and  war  parties  of  both.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  Indian  history,  that  so  lovely  a  section  of  country,  abounding  in 
animals  of  chase,  so  much  the  delight,  and  even  support  of  the  Indian, 
should  have  been  thus  jealously  reserved.  Yet  our  oldest  hunters 
found  no  Indian  town  within  the  limits  of  Kentucky  ;  notwithstanding 
there  are  incontrovertible  marks  of  ancient  habitations,  long  prior  to 
any  visits  of  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  to  the  western  country 
of  the  United  States.  To  Kentucky,  thus  bounteously  endowed  by  the 
Creator,  and  so  carefully  reserved  by  the  Indians,  from  any  exclusive 
occupation  by  any  one  tribe,  the  western  pioneers  bent  their  restless, 
enterprising  steps.  I  will  not  detain  you,  by  recounting  the  various 
parties  of  hunters  and  settlers,  some  successful  and  others  leaving  their 
bones  to  bleach  in  the  forest.  Boonesborough,  Harrodsburg  and  St. 
Asables,  (the  present  Standford  in  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky)  were 
established  as  stations  or  rude  picketted  forts,  between  1774  and 
1775.  What  their  strength  must  have  been,  and  what  were  their 
prospects  of  withstanding  the  united  force  of  the  wily  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  may  be  forcibly  in- 
ferred from  the  I'act  that,  in  1777,  two  years  afterwards,  the  fighting 
men  of  Kentucky  amounted,  by  a  strict  and  easy  enumeration,  to  102. 
These  were  distributed  as  I'oUows  :  65  at  Harrod,  22  at  Boonesboro', 
and  15  at  Standford  or  St.  Asaphs. 

Among  the  early  adventurers  to  the  west,  thus  exposed  and  thus 
sparsely  occupied,  was  George  Rogers  Clark.  Of  the  early  years  of 
Clark,  little  is  known.  His  education,  so  far  as  books  and  artificial 
form  enters  into  that  comprehensive  term,  was  necessarily  limited, 
owing  to  the  times,  and  the  local  deficiencies  of  his  native  county  of 
Albemarle.  Though  that  section  of  Virginia  is  now  illustrated  by 
the  last  and  most  honorable  labors  of  the  great  Jefierson,  in  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  Virginia,  his  last  legacy  to  his  countrymen, 
— yet  in  1753,  the  period  of  Clark's  birth,  and  long  afterwards,  it 
was  a  destitute  frontier.  Clark,  was,  we  learn,  however,  much 
devoted  to  the  several  branches  of  mathematics.  He,  like  our  illustrious 
Washingston,  was  early  engaged  in  the  manly  and  invigorating 
business  of  land  surveying,  under  Col.  Crawford,  afterwards  burned 
to  death  by  the  Indians.  There  seems  a  natural  association,  between 
feats  in  war  and  this  business,  so   hazardous   araid  the  privations  and 
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dangers  of  Indian  frontier.  From  this  employment,  Clark,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  gallant  spirits  of  the  time,  withdrew,  to  engage  in 
Dunmore's  war  against  the  north-western  Indians,  in  1774.  He 
commanded  a  company  in  the  riglit  wing  of  the  army  employed 
in  that  inefficient  campaign,  I  would  detain  you  over  the  bold  and 
gallant  efforts  of  the  troops  comprising  the  left  wing  of  this  army 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Lewis,  at  Point  Pleasant,  but  I  have  too 
much  before  me  to  permit  of  even  this  digression,  brilliant  as  it  is,  in 
the  history  of  western  riflemen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  it  was  a  day's 
battle  from  dawn  till  dark.  In  1775,  Clark  first  visited  Kentucky. 
Supposed  to  be  quieted  by  Dunmore's  treaty,  at  Camp  Charlotte,  on 
the  Scioto,  Kentucky  was,  at  that  day,  the  favorite  theatre  of  romantic 
enterprise  and  gallant  daring.  Shall  I  be  understood,  when  I  say,  it 
was  the  California  and  Oregon  of  those  times,  with  a  thousand  fold 
their  dangers  and  difficulties.  He  penetrated  to  Harrodsburg,  which 
now  had  been  re-occupied  by  Col.  Harrod,  after  the  battle  at 
Point  Pleasant.  The  appearance  of  Clark,  says  the  late  Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  primitive  and  graphic,  though  bitter  historian  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  well  calculated  to  attract  attention,  it  was  rendered  partic- 
ularly agreeable  by  the  manliness  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  conversation;  but  above  all,  by  the  vivacity  and 
boldness  of  spirit  for  enterprises  and  the  determination  he  expressed 
of  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Clark,  after  spending 
sometime  among  the  various  stations,  now  returned  to  Virginia;  but 
in  1776,  again  visited  Kentucky,  which  he  found  much  agitated,  about 
the  title  set  up  by  Henderson  and  company,  of  North  Carolina,  to  all 
the  lands  between  the  Kentucky  and  the  Tennessee  rivers.  I  would 
not  allude  to  this  forgotten  and  obsolete  land  company,  were  it  not 
connected  with  on-?  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the  liistory  of 
the  west — I  mean  the  first  legislative  body  which  ever  assembled  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  This  was  a  convention,  which  met, 
upon  the  invitation  of  Henderson  and  his  partners.  This  land  com- 
pany had,  at  the  treaty  of  Wataga  on  Holston  in  Tennessee,  in  1774, 
purchased  of  the  Cherokees  their  title  to  the  portion  of  Kentucky, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This  assembly,  composed  of  seventeen 
deputies,  from  all  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  formally  met  together, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  elm  tree,  at  Boo nes borough,  in  May  1775. 
This  archetype  of  so  many  legislative  bodies  itself  beset  with  formid- 
able savages,  in  the  midst  of  their  forest  homes,  adopted  and  estab- 
lished some  of  the  most  substantial  elements  of  iree  and  sound  gov- 
ernment known  to  American  law,  for  the  government  of  the  colony  of 
Transylvania,  as  they  termed  their  new  home.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents,  in  the  annals  of  the  west.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
political  government,  which  has  since  risen  in  the  western  country, 
to  meridian  splendor.  It  is  a  passage  in  western  story,  little  known 
even  in  Kentucky  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  renewal,  in  the  forests  of  western 
America,  of  the  noble  contract  formed  in  1620  on  board  the  May 
Flower  in  the  waters  of  the  old  Bay  State.  This  small  body  of 
seventeen  members,  the  embryo  of  a  thousand  legislative  assembled 
met,  in  all  this  primiture  simplicity,  covered  by  no  architecture  but 
that  of  the  great  mechanic  of  the  universe.  Daniel  Boone,  his 
brother  Squire,  Calloway,  the  Todds,  Levi  and  John,  and  Harrod,  all 
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names  of  subsequent  celebrity,  were  members  of  this  primitive  con- 
vention. At  this  assembly,  a  formal  contract  was  entered  into, 
between  the  people  of  the  colony  of  Transylvania  and  the  proprietors 
signed  by  both  parties  ;  it  still  stands  in  the  journals  of  the  convention. 
By  this  compact,  the  great  principles  of  free  government  were  distinctly 
expressed  and  recognized — the  power  of  taxation,  in  the  assembly, 
their  election  by  the  people, — the  payment  of  the  judges — their 
independent  terms  of  office, — the  trial  by  jury — the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus — and  even  the  election  of  their  own  treasurer,  by  the  assembly. 
But  this  proprietary  government  notwithstanding  all  those  constitu- 
tional formalities,  was  destined  to  a  shortlived  existence :  neither  the 
disturbances  of  an  interregnum,  nor  the  commotions  of  a  revolution, 
which  shook  the  continent  to  its  centre,  disturbed  the  vigilance  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  government  set  up  by  Henderson  and  company  on  her 
western  border.  Other  circumstances  contributed  their  force  to 
confirm  the  stern  jealousy  of  the  old  unterrified  commonwealth.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  pioneers  with  the  quit  rents  demanded  by  the 
great  land  company,  the  interest  of  Virginians  in  the  Virginia  title 
to  a  western  world)  This  conflict  of  ti+le  naturally  agitated  a  people 
whose  hearts  were  set  as  much  on  good  land,  as  misers  are  on  gold. 
In  this  excitement  and  anxiety  about  land  titles  and  government, 
George  Clark  and  a  Gabriel  Jones  were  formally  elected  members  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  then  sitting  at  Williamsburg,  to  procure  aid 
from  Virginia  and  put  an  end  to  their  perplexities. 

_  Nor  was  their  mission  any  holyday  affair ;  no  errand  of  modern 
diplomacy  adorned  and  protected  by  the  pride  and  power  of  a  great 
country,  with,  outfits  and  frigates.  It  was  pursued  on  foot  with  rifle 
in  hand,  through  an  Indian  wilderness  of  nearly  500  miles,  which  then 
separated  the  stations  of  the  vv^hite  man  in  Kentucky,  from  the  settle- 
ments of  Virginia.  These  had  then  barely  passed  the  Blue  ridge. 
On  reaching  western  Virginia  they  found  that  the  convention  had 
adjourned'  Clark,  however,  proceeded  on  his  mission.  Nor  could  the 
critical  business  of  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia  have  been  deposited 
to  able  or  more  devoted  hands.  Patrick  Henry  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  new  State,  the  first  of  her  republican  chief  magistrates.  To 
this  patrioic  statesman,  among  the  first  in  our  republican  school, 
Clark  communicated  the  object  of  his  journey — to  procure  aid  and 
acknowledgement,  for  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia.  It  met  with  his 
candid  ap])robation,  and  the;  Governor,  (who  was  himself  sick,)  gave 
Clark  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  of  the  State.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  recommendation,  our  hero  made  application  to  this 
body  for  the  seemingly  pitiful  assistance  of  500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  to 
defend  the  stations  of  Kentucky.  The  council  were  disposed  to  lend 
this  great  military  supply,  provided  Clark  would  give  security  for  its 
return  should  the  assembly  require  it,  and  would,  moreover,  bear  the 
expense  of  its  transportation  to  the  Avestern  country.  When  this 
memorable  order  of  council  was  delivered  to  Clark,  he  returned  it, 
inforining  the  council  of  his  inability  to  comply  Avith  their  onerous 
conditions,  significantly  adding  that,  a  country  which  was  not  worth 
defending  was  not  worth  having;  and  regretting  that  the  Kentuckians 
must  seek  assistance  elsewhere,  than  from  their  native  State.  The 
result  of  this  negociation  was  to  give  Clark  an  order  for  the  gunpow- 
der at  Fort  Pitt^  then  under  the  government  of  Virginia.    The  order 
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bears  date  23d  August  1776.  It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some, 
to  know  the  value  of  the  first  subsidy  of  Virginia  to  her  pioneers  in 
the  west,  at  $2,66  per  lb.  it  amounted  to  $1,333.  In  this  most  oppor- 
tune aid  to  a  few  forlorn  stations  in  the  lone  wilderness,  is  found  the 
first  official  communication  between  the  vast  dominion  and  her  eldest 
daughter  in  the  west.  Yet,  fraught  with  their  very  existence,  as  was 
this  slight  military  aid  to  the  backwoodsmen,  the  letter  of  Clark 
apprising  them  of  the  fact,  in  that  day  of  imperfect  and  private  com- 
munication, miscarried.  But  Clark's  exertions  did  not  rest  here, 
on  the  re-assembly  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1776, 
he  applied  to  that  body,  and,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  opposition 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  couniij  of  Kentucky  with  the  iden- 
tical limits  which  belong  to  the  State  of  that  name.  This  first  polit- 
ical organization  of  the  western  country,  independent  of  the  illegal 
attempt  of  Henderson  and  company,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Tran- 
sylvania, must  be  mainly  placed  to  the  credit  of  Clark ;  he  incontro- 
vertibly  is  to  be  ranked  as  the  founder  of  Kentucky.  It  was  now, 
the  autumm  of  1776,  when  Clark  and  Jones  learned  the  painful  fact 
that,  the  precious  gunpowder  so  fondly  obtained  was  still  lying  at 
Fort  Pitt.  They  determined  to  return  home  and  take  the  gun- 
powder with  them.  Fort  Pitt  was  now  surrounded  by  groups  of 
suspicious  and  discontented  Indians,  partly  provoked  by  the  intrusion 
of  our  people  into  their  favoi-ite  hunting  grounds  in  Kentucky,  and 
partly  instigated  against  Americans  by  British  hostility.  Our  com- 
missioners lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  boat  and  men  to  transport  the 
gunpowder  to  Limestone,  the  present  Maysville  in  Kentucky.  After 
toils  and  vigils  scarcely  capable  of  being  appreciated  in  these  soft 
and  piping  times  of  peace,  ibllowed  by  Indians  the  whole  way,  they 
succeeded  in  burying  the  gunpowder  at  the  banks  of  Limestone  creek, 
from  whence,  it  was  afterwards  escorted  by  another  party  in  safety  to 
Harrodsburg.  The  next  project  of  Clark  was  on  a  grander  scale — to 
lead  an  expedition  against  the  British  forts  in  the  western  country  at 
Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  These  he  saw,  were  the  sources 
of  Indian  devastation  in  the  west.  The  ravages  which  were  terrific- 
ally brouglit  home  to  every  log  cabin  on  the  frontier,  were  stimulated 
and  fed,  by  the  ammunition,  arms  and  clothing  obtained  by  the  Indians 
from  the  general  enemy,  then  in  possession  of  these  posts.  On  the 
loth  of  December  1777,  Clark  opened  the  plan  of  his  Illinois  cam- 
paign, to  Governor  Henry.  Several  companies  were  held  by  the 
governor  with  the  influential  men  of  the  State,  the  result  was,  a  full 
approval  of  the  expedition,  by  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  and  a  pledge 
subscribed  by  such  bright  patriots,  as  George  Wythe,  George  Mason 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  with  the 
Virginia  legislature  to  obtain  a  bounty  of  300  acres  of  land  for  every 
private  soldier  engaged  in  the  expedition.  On  the  2d  of  January  177d, 
Clark  received  a  commission  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  two  sets  of 
instructions,  one  public  directing  him  to  Kentucky  for  its  defence,  the 
other  confidential,  ordering  an  attack  upon  Kaskaskia,  It  was  late  in  the 
season  when  Clark  left  Fort  Pitt  with  three  companies,  with  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  families  and  private  adventurers,  expecting  a  rein- 
forcement from  Kentucky.  The  voyage  down  the  Ohio  was  prosecu- 
ted, as  it  demanded,  with  profound  caution.  When  arrived  at  the 
Falls  of  Ohio,  Clark  landed  his  men  for  refreshment,  on  Corn  Island, 
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opposite  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  where  he  built  a  rude  fort,  the 
first  germ  of  that  flourishing  city.  At  this  point,  where  he  expected 
to  receive  a  battalion,  Clark  obtained  but  one  company.  The  real  des- 
tination of  the  expedition  was  now  diclosed  to  the  men ;  who,  most 
honorably  to  their  gallant  and  patriotic  spirit  (the  same  heroic  spirit 
which  has  animated  their  descendants  to  accompany  the  banners  of  the 
republic  to  Francisco  and  Santa  Fe)  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 
There  was  a  party  of  about  200  backwoodsmen,  (the  exact  number  is 
no  where  stated)  composing  four  companies  with  scarcely  any  other 
resources  than  their  rifles  and  their  own  brave  hearts,  it  was  about  to 
make  its  way  through  a  country  of  hostile  Indians,  when  in  their 
unbroken  strength,  from  the  Falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskaskia ;  not  a  post 
to  retreat  upon  in  case  of  desertion  but  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
then  belonging  to  Spain;  of  suspicious  and  doubtful  amity  to  the 
United  Stales;  no  reinforcements,  but  such  as  they  might  win  by  their 
arms  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  route,  they  had  to  encounter  forts  amidst 
hostile  settlements  furnished,  as  they  supposed,  with  everything  which 
British  opulence  might  have  provided.  This  is  an  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  expedition.  Such  as 
they  were,  our  gallant  band,  after  passing  a  day  of  rejoicing  with 
their  fellow  soldiers,  at  the  Falls,  who  were  about  to  return,  upon  a 
service  of  scarcely  inferior  dangers,  to  defend  the  interior  stations  of 
Kentucky,  cheerfully  set  off  to  meet  all  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
this  gallant  expedition.  It  was  now  the  24th  of  June  1778,  when  the 
expedition  started,  all  the  baggage  was  left  at  the  fort  on  Corn  Island, 
except  what  was  necessary  to  equip  the  party  in  the  barest  backwoods 
manner.  At  first  Colonel  Clark,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  had  medi- 
tated a  blow  at  St.  Vincent's,  or  Fort  Sackville  on  the  Wabash,  the 
site  of  the  present  Vincennes  ;  but  on  reviewing  his  little  band,  its  pauc- 
ity forcibly  induced  him  to  prosecute  his  original  design  against  Kaskas- 
kia. Behold  then  our  gallant  countrymen  once  more  afloat  in  the  Ohio 
trusting  implicitly  to  the  genius  of  their  enterprising  chief  and  their 
own  brave  hearts.  On  his  way  down  the  river,  Clark  most  fortun- 
ately received  a  letter  from  Col.  Campbell,  of  Fort  Pitt,  announcing  the 
French  alliance  of  1778  with  the  United  States,  which  subsequent 
events  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  American  arms.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Clark  met  with  some  American  hunters 
from  Kaskaskia,  who  afforded  him  recer.t  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  that  post,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  could  he  sur- 
prise it  before  the  inhabitants  were  apprised  of  his  intentions,  his 
prospects  of  success  were  highly  flattering.  His  informers,  in  proof 
of  their  sincerity,  offered  to  pilot  Clark's  party  to  the  British  post. 
The  boats  now  dropped  down  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Massac ; 
they  were  here  concealed  along  the  shore  and  the  expedition  started 
through  the  woods  and  swamps  of  Illinois,  where,  in  hunter's  phrase, 
there  was  not  a  stick  amiss,  towards  the  ancient  French  village  of 
Kaskaskia,  then  the  chief  place  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
march  was  attended  with  little  that  was  unusual  in  these  times  of 
hardihood  and  privation,  beyond  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  a  march, 
through  a  thick  and  sometimes  swampy  forest.  Game  and  water, 
it  ought  to  be  added,  were  scarce. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  1778,  the  Virginia  riflemen  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  arrived  within  a  fev/  miles  of  the  town,  undisoov 
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-ered.  Tlie  party  halted  until  dark,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  boats 
having  been  obtained  for  crossing  the  Kaskaskia  river,  two  detach- 
ments passed  over,  while  a  third,  under  the  Col.  in  person,  proceeded 
against  the  fort.  This  was  situated  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  town, 
and  was  entered,  by  a  postern  gate,  which  was  found  open,  and  taken 
possession  of,  without  striking  a  blow,  or  seeing  a  soldier  of  the  enemy. 
The  town,  then  consisting  of  250  houses  was  surrounded  and  every 
avenue  guarded ;  to  prevent  the  communication  of  intelligence  the 
governor  Rocheblave  was  surprised  in  his  bed,  and,  "in  about  two  hours, 
says  Clark,  the  town  was  disarmed  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood." 
It  was  now  learned  that  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cahokia  ;  but  there  were  no  regular  British 
troops  nearer  than  Vincennes  and  Detroit.  After  sometime  M. 
Gibaiiltthe  excellent  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Kaskaskia,  accompanied 
by  five  or  six  of  the  grave  and  reverend  seignors  of  the  village,  obtained 
permission  to  wait  on  Col.  Clark.  Shocked  as  the  citizens  of  this 
secluded  village  had  felt,  by  the  capture  of  their  town  (and  it  could 
not  have  beea  more  sudden  if  their  captors  had  descended  from  the 
clouds)  and  by  such  an  enemy  as  their  imaginations  painted  our 
countrymen,  the  French  party  was  still  more  shocked,  when  they 
entered  Clark's  quarters,  at  his  appearance  and  that  of  his  officers. 
Their  clothes  soiled  and  torn,  by  their  river  trip  and  long  march  through 
the  woods,  their  other  clothing  left  at  Corn  island,  the  appearance  of 
this  gallant  band  was  anything,  but  civilized.  It  was  1  rightful  atid 
savage,  so  Clark  admits,  to  any  eyes,  and  liow  much  more  so,  to  this 
French  deputation,  may  well  be  conceived,  by  those,  who  know  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  ancient  Frencli,  a  few  of  whom  still 
survive,  to  grace  the  principal  city  of  our  State.  The  Kaskaskia 
gentlemen  were  horror  struck ;  it  was  sometime  after  they  had 
entered,  before  they  could  summon  fortitude  to  speak  ;  and  not  then, 
till  their  business  was  demanded.  They  asked  for  the  commander, 
so  completely  had  this  backwoods  expedition  confounded  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank.  Clark  was  pointed  out  to  them,  the  priest  then  said, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  expected  to  be  separated  never  to 
meet  again,  and  they,  therefore,  through  him,  solicited  leave  to  assemble 
at  their  church  to  take  leave  of  one  another.  It  was  granted  ia 
brief  terms.  The  houses  of  the  village  were  immediately  deserted  by 
all,  who  could  leave  them,  to  meet  at  the  church,  in  order  so  they 
imagined,  to  bid  each  other  a  long  farewell.  It  was,  as  they  thought, 
preparatory  to  breaking  up  their  ancient  community.  The  assembly 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  when  at  lengtli,  another  deputation  waited 
onCol,  Clark  and  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  villagers,  their  thanks 
for  the  indulgence  they  had  received  ;  and  begged  to  address  their 
conqueror,  on  a  subject  dearer  to  them  than  any  other ;  they  were 
sensible  that  their  present  condition  was  the  late  of  war,  and  they 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  property  but  they  solicited  that  they 
might  not  be  separated  from  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  they 
begged  that  some  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  for  their 
support.  Clark  had  now  wound  up  the  terrors  of  the  villagers  to  the 
desired  height,  and  he  determined  to  try  the  influence  which  the 
lenity  he  had  all  along  intended  to  exercise,  might  now  produce  from 
a  sudden  contrast  of  feeling.  It  was  an  innocent  stratagem  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  his  slender  corps.     For  this  purpose,  Clark  abruptly 
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asked  the  deputies — "  Do  you  take  us  for  savages  ?  I  am  almost 
certain  you  do,  from  your  language.  Do  you  think  Americans  intend 
to  strike  women  and  children  and  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ? 
My  countrymen,  ssid  he,  disdain  to  make  war  on  helpless  innocence: 
it  was  to  prevent  Indian  butcheries  of  our  wives  and  children,  that  we 
have  penetrated  into  the  remote  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  bar- 
barity ;  and  not  to  obtain  despicable  plunder.  And  now,  to  prove 
my  sincerity,  said  the  Col.,  you  will  please  to  inform  your  iellow 
citizens,  that  I  am  quite  convinced,  from  what  1  have  learned  since 
my  arrival  among  you,  that  you  have  been  misinformed  and  prejudiced 
against  us,  by  the  British  officers.  Your  friends,  who  have  been 
placed  in  conhnement,  shall  be  immediately  released.  The  rebound 
of  feeling  among  the  people  when  they  heard  of  the  magnanimous 
intentions  of  Clark,  verified  his  sagacious  anticipations.  In  a  i'ew 
moments  the  mortal  dejection  of  the  village  was  converted  into 
extravagant  joy;  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing  and  the  church  was 
crowded  with  worshippers,  thanking  God  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  horrors  which  they  had  fearfully  expected  from  the  Long  Knife, 
as  the  Indians  had  taught  them  to  call  the  Virginians.  Cahokia,  then 
a  flourishing  village,  next  attracted  the  attention  of  Clark  ;  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  its  capture,  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he  had 
gained  Kaskaskia.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  fully  succeded,  assisted 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  people  of  Kaskaskia  with  their  Iriends  and 
relations  in  Cahokia.  A  company  of  French  volunteers  accompanied 
the  American  party,  under  Major  Bowman.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Clark 
completed  with  unparalleled  lacility  the  military  occupation  of  West- 
ern Illinois,  or  as  the  French  called  it,  Les  Illinois.  In  this  change 
of  dominion,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  ancient  French  most 
.cordially  co-operated  with  our  countrymen  in  effecting  it;  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  alliance,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  without  their  concurrence  the  retention  of  the  country  amidst 
herds  of  ferocious  savages,  by  so  small  a  body  of  Americans  Avould 
have  been  impossible.  But,  though  Col.  Clark  had  now  met  with  a 
success  so  much  beyond  his  means  ;  and  almost  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions;  although  the  French  villages  were  entirely  subjected  and  even 
rattached  to  the  American  government,  yet  his  uneasiness  was  great, 
at  the  critical  delicacy  of  his  situation.  A  close  understanding  was 
.cultivated  with  the  Spanish  government,  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  every  elfort  exerted  to  counteract  the  extended  influence  of  the 
British  over  the  Indians,  whom  they  almost  held  at  command.  The 
bloody  belt  and  hatchet,  to  use  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Indian, 
had  been  distributed  by  the  British,  from  Vincennes  and  Detroit  to 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  former  port  was  particularly 
dangerous  to  Clark,  from  its  strength  and  influence  over  the  Indians,, 
:and  proximity  to  himself  on  the  Mississippi.  It  was,  likewise,  in  the 
hands  of  very  warlike  tribes.  "  St.  Vincents,"  says  our  hero,  "  was 
never  out  of  my  mind."  I  will  not  dwell  upon  a  mission  of  M. 
Gibault  and  Captain  Helm  to  get  peaceable  possession  of  this  formida- 
ble point.  Yet,  it  completly  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  the  French 
inhabitants  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Virginia.  But  this  possession  did  not  last  long.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1779,  Col.  Vigo,  an  Italian  merchant  of  Vincennes,  and  said  to  be  a 
partner  with  tne  Spanish  govenor  of  St.  Louis,  arrived  at  Kaskaskia, 
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and  brought  the  first  intelligence  that  Vincennes  was  again  occupied  by 
the  British — that  Col.  Hamilton,  with  an  expedition  from  Detroit,  had 
again  reduced  the  post  under  the  Biitish  arms.  There  is  an  anecdote 
connected  with  the  surrender  of  Vincennes  to  Hamilton  by  Capt. 
Helm,  which  may  illustrate  the  character  of  the  followers  of  Clark. 
They  were  indeed  the  very  elite  of  the  western  country,  the  hardy 
sons  of  hardy  pioneers — the  genuine  yeomanry  of  the  west.  When 
Col.  Hamilton  entered  Vincennes,  there  were  but  two  Americans  in 
the  fort,  at  that  place — Capt.  Helm  and  one  Henry.  The  latter  had 
charge  of  a  loaded  cannon  which  was  placed  in  the  open  gate  of  the 
fort,  while  Helm  stood  by,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand.  So  soon, 
as  Hamilton  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops  within  convenient 
hailing  distance,  Helm  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  "  halt."  This  stopped 
the  movement  of  the  British  ;  and  a  surrender  of  the  fort  is  demanded. 
Helm  swears  "no  jnan  shall  enter  here,  until  I  know  the  terms," 
"  you  shall  have  the  honors  of  war,"  replies  tlie  British  ofiicer ;  and 
the  fort  was  then  surrendered  with  its  garrison  of  one  officer  and  one 
private.  Hamilton  was  now  in  possession  of  this  important  point  on 
the  Wabash ;  but  deferred  operations  against  Clark,  until  the  next 
spring.  He,  at  that  time,  contemplated  a  grand  campaign  which  Clark 
thus  communicates  to  Gov.  Jefferson.  "After  taking  Kaskaskia,''  of 
which  he  entertained  no  doubt,  "he  was  to  be  joined  by  200  Indians 
from  Mackinac  and  500  northern  ones  with  this  force  united  to  his 
own,  this  British  officer  was  to  penetrate  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt, 
sweeping  the  stations  of  Kentucky  in  his  way  with  light  brass  can- 
non taken  for  the  purpose.  So  flashed  with  the  confidence  of  con- 
quest was  the  British. commander,  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  breaking 
up  all  west  of  Augusta,  as  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia  was  then 
called.  But  Clark  had  learned  from  Vigo  that  the  British  had  but  80 
of  their  own  men  at  Vincennes  with  three  small  cannon  and  some 
swivals  mounted.  With  a  promptitude  inspired  by  his  genius  f  of 
war,  Clark,  like  the  great  Hannibal,  when  John  Randolph  (no  mean 
authority)  always  considered  his  most  appropriate  original,  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country — in  other  words  to  march 
against  Hamilton  at  Vincennes.  Clark  afterwards  observed  "I  know 
if  I  did  not  take  him,  he  would  take  me."  Nor  was  it  the  practice  of 
our  hero  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his  plans,  like  the  British 
officer  till  spring.  A  Mississippi  boat,  a  keel  boat  most  likely,  if  so 
good,  was  immediately  fitted  out  as  a  galley,  mounting  two  four  pound- 
ers and  six  swivals,  obtained  from  the  enemy's  fort  at  Kaskaskia. — 
This,  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Rogers  with  a  company  of 
46  men.  This  officer  had  orders  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from 
Kaskaskia,  ascend  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  and 
proceed  up  that  stream  as  far  as  White  river,  suffer  nothing  to  pass 
her  and  wait  there  for  further  orders  from  Clark  in  person.  The 
galley  was  accordingly  dispatched  on  its  bold  errand  the  first  of  naval 
operations  in  the  west ;  and  while  Ave  leave  it  to  prosecute  its  perilous 
enterprise,  let  us  attend  to  another  part  of  that  expedition.  When  tlie 
enterprise  against  Vincennes  vras  determined  on,  the  French  inhab- 
itants of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  with  the  military  spirit,  which  ever' 
characterized  their  native  country,  raised  two  companies,  commanded 
by  Capt.  McCarty  and  Charleville ;  these,  added  to  Clark's  original 
force  diminished,  by  a  detachment  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio  under  Colonel 
Linn,  amounted  to  no  more  than  170  men. 
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ART -III.  SCHOOL  OP  MINES. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Dr.  King,  for  tlie  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  hina  to  our  representatives  in  Congress, 
on  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  of  land  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  "  School  of  Mines  ;  "  and  we  join  with  the  writer  in 
earnestly  urging  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  the  measure. 

Editors. 


Toihe  Honorable  J xjriES  B.  Bowlin,  W.  V.  N.  Bay,  James  S.  Greev, 
W.  P.  Hall  and  J.  S.  Phelps,  Represenfalives  of  the  people  oj  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen  : — I  had  the  honor  yesterday  of  forwarding  each  of  you 
by  mail  two  numbers  of  the  "  Western  Journal,"  containing  articles 
advocating  the  memorial  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  for  a  geological  survey.  I  respectfully  recommend  these 
articles  to  your  consideration  and  trust  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
facts  and  arguments  which  may  be  useful  when  the  memorial  is  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  To  the  people  of  Missouri  this 
survey  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  for  in  climate,  soil, 
mineral  productions,  commercial  and  manufacturing  facilities,  nature 
has  dealt  with  us  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  our  resources  need 
but  to  be  known,  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

Whilst,  however,  Missouri  will  be  specially  benefited,  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  and  I  hope  successfully,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  people  of  the  other  States,  have  an  interest  in 
the  survey  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  asking  this  appropriation.  I  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  look  upon  this  memorial  as  an  application  for 
eleemosynary  favor.  I  cannot  view  it  as  such,  whilst  the  government  of 
the  United  States  claim  a  proprietary  claim  to  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
territory.  After  showing  the  importance  of  this  survey  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  I  have  exhibited  the  impossibility  of  making  it  without 
embracing  the  public  lands  :  the  illiberality  of  refusing  co-operation 
when  both  parties  are  alike  benefited  ;  the  unreasonableness  of  expect- 
ing the  people  of  Missouri  to  incur  the  entire  expense,  and  the  falla- 
ciousness of  such  an  expectation  ;  and  finally  the  injustice  of  with- 
holding from  us  the  assistance  that  has  been  given  to  other  States  for 
similar  purposes.  No  grounds,  even  for  a  plausible  argument  against 
the  appropriation,  presents  itself  to  my  m'nd,  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that 
with  the  able  support  you  are  so  capable  of  giving  the  memorial,  that 
Congress  will  readily  grant  it. 

There  is  one  subject  in  the  memorial,  gentlemen,  to  which,  as  I 
have  scarcely  referred  in  my  articles,  I  would  now  respectfully  call 
your  attention :  that  is,  the  proposition  to  establish  a  School  of 
Mines  and  Agriculture. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  United  States  have  never  received  the 
attention  from  the  general  government,  nor  perhaps,  from  any  of  the 
State  governments  that  they  deserve.  Since  the  days  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son their  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view  has  been  astonishingly 
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overlooked,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  possessed  of  the  most 
extended  and  valuable  mineral  possession  of  any  nation  amongst  civil- 
ized people,  as  unprepared  to  manage  or  direct  operations  in  them 
as  the  wild  Indians  that  recently  roamed  over  them.  This  neglect  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  we  have  had  the  example  of  all  the  leading 
governments  of  Europe  on  similar  subjects  before  us,  and  even  before 
the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California  we  were  scarcely  infer- 
ior to  any  one  of  them  in  our  mineral  resources.  When  the  territory 
of  Louisiana  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  it  is  quite  possible 
Mr.  Jefferson  contemplated  the  organization  of  some  system,  for  the 
management  and  government  of  our  mines,  similar  to  the  system  adop- 
ted by  the  continental  governments  of  Europe.  A  statesman  of  his 
enlarged  views  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  importance  of  their  devel- 
opment, and  the  necessity  of  placing  them  beyond  injury  from  ignor- 
ance or  the  spirit  of  speculation.  The  act  of  1807,  reserving  the 
lead  mines  and  salines  from  sale  indicates  this.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  "  droit  regalien  (Berg-regel  Germ.)  was  laid  down 
by  this  act.  But  if  ever  a  school  of  mines  and  regular  corps  of  mining 
engineers,  or  any  other  system  for  teaching  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  and  securing  a  proper  administration  of  the  mining  afiairs 
of  the  country  was  contemplated,  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  the  government  reserving  to  itself  and  exercising  only  the  most 
odious  of  its  prerogatives,  the  privilege  of  a  tax-gatherer.  Missouri, 
after  having  waited  patiently  for  more  than  twenty  years,  finding  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the  general  government,  obtained 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  the  3d  1829,  by  which  the  mineral 
lands  of  this  State,  like  other  public  lands  became  subject  to  private 
entry.  This  act  annulled,  or  ought  to  have  annulled  all  hopes  that  the 
government  at  Washington  would  take  the  course  Mr.  Jefterson 
seems  to  have  had  in  view.  By  this  act  she  abandoned  the  control 
over  what  was  then,  if  it  be  not  even  now,  one  of  her  richest  mineral 
possessions,  and  it  is  only  remarkable  after  this,  that  she  yielded  with 
such  apparently  slow  reluctance  her  right  over  the  others.  There  is 
nothing  left  now  but  the  recently  acquired  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

The  latter  a  magnificent  possession,  where 

"the  glorious  sun 
"Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist ; 
"Turning,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye, 
"  The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold:"* 

It  J3  extremely  probable  that  the  action  of  our  government  in  this 
matter  has  been  influenced  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  is 
the  only  one  of  the  several  leading  powers  of  Europe,  that  has  not 
retained  in  some  official  form,  a  control  over,  or  a  supervision  of  her 
mining  interests.  The  only  one  in  which  there  is  not  a  national 
school  of  mines  to  teach  those  upon  whom  the  trust  of  directing  or 
superintending  this  important  interest  may  devolve,  that  knowledge 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rendering  them  competent  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  If  such  was  the  case  we  were  very  unfortunate 
in  the  selection  of  a  monitor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  here 
why   she  has  not  such  a  control.     The  history  of  the  organization  of 

•(King  John,  Act  III.  Scene  I.) 
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the  Government  tells  that.  But  the  great  error  lay  in  supposing  that 
the  high  position  she  occupies  in  mining  and  metallurgic  operations 
was  a  proof  that  these  pursuits,  like  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  ones,  should  be  left  free  from  all  control  of  or  connection 
with  the  government.  This  argument  is  fallacious  in  its  foundation. 
A  mine  is  different  from  a  farm,  and  has  no  similitude  to  a  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  establishment.  A  farm  may  be  worked  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  yet,  if  properly  cultivated,  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  when  first  opened.  A  manulactory  may  go  on  for  years 
increasing  its  production  without  the  fear  of  exhausting  the  supply  of 
its  raw  material,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  capable  of  reproduction.  A  com- 
mercial establishment  may  grow  up  from  the  smallest  beginning  until 
it  spreads  its  operation  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  without  lessening 
or  materially  affecting  trade  in  general,  whilst  it  adds  immensely  to 
the  stock  or  the  capital  of  the  parties  engaged.  Not  so  with  a  mine. 
It  has  no  expansive  capacity,  no  reproductive  quality.  Every  pound 
of  ore,  metal  or  mineral  taken  from  it,  is  so  much  towards  its  exhaus- 
tion. Every  day's  work  done  on  it  not  only  shortens  its  existence, 
but  generally  increases  to  a  certain  extent  the  cost  of  that  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  next.  The  working  of  a  mine  is  like  the 
prodigality  of  the  spend-thrift,  incessantly  lessening  the  treasure  on 
which  it  operates.  This  is  the  important  distinction  between  the 
mining  and  all  other  great  pursuits  of  a  country,  and  it  is  this  differ- 
ence that  justifies  the  government  in  whose  dominions  it  is  conducted 
in  seeing  that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  most  prudent,  economical,  and 
intelligent  manner.  There  may  be  minerals,  as  for  instance,  coal  and 
iron  in  several  countries,  so  abundant,  that  the  wastefulness  or  ignor- 
ance of  ages  can  have  but  little  eftect  in  lessening  the  original  sup- 
ply. And  yet  there  are  other  countries  in  which  these  very  articles 
may  exist  to  so  limited  an  extent  and  under  such  unfavorable  circum- 
stances that  every  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  waste  and  to  cheap- 
en the  price  of  production,  for  the  public  good.  The  first  is  the  case 
with  Great  Britain,  the  second  with  most  of  the  continental  powers 
of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  may  well,  therefore,trust  the  management 
of  her  mines  particularly  of  iron,  coal  and  lead  to  those  interested  in' 
them ;  for  the  time  is  very  remote  when  their  exhaustion  is  to  be. 
apprehended  ;  and  more  especially  as  she  has  a  class  of  population 
whose  long  practical  experience  enable  them  to  work  these  mines  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  All  attempts  at  monopoly  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  absurd,  and  the  people  at  large  are  thus  pro- 
tected from  imposition,  by  competition,  without  the  necessity  of  official 
interference.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  territories  of  the  conti- 
nental governments.  In  many  of  these  there  are  extensive  mines  giving 
employment  to  a  large  and  industrious  population,  that  would  soon  be 
ruined  and  abandoned,  and  consequently  those  dependent  upon  them 
rendered  destitute,  if  it  were  not  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  they  are  managed. 

It  is  not  because  our  mineral  resources,  especially  coal  and  iron,  and 
perhaps,  lead  and  copper,  do  not  equal  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  we 
committed  an  error  in  adopting  her  mining  policy ;  but  because  we  had 
not,  and  have  not  yet  the  mining  population,  the  peculiar  class  of  people 
that  she  has,  that  is  necessary  to  render  such  a  policy  advisable.  Nor 
unless  we  adopt  some  means  of  instructing  them  better  than  we  now 
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possess,  can  we  have  such  a  population  for  some  generations  to  come, 
composed  of  our  own  citizens. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  would  have  justified  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mines 
and  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  Engineers.  This  would  have  been  a 
true  protective  policy,  at  least  with  regard  to  all  our  mineral  produc- 
tions. A  policy  that  we  think  would  not  have  been  objected  to,  by  any 
enlightened  statesmen  in  the  country.  If,  with  this,  the  government 
had  retained  its  proprietary  right  over  the  mines  or  disposed  of  them 
with  a  condition  that  they  should  be  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
its  officers,  we  should,  at  this  time,  be  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  what  we  are,  in  respect  to  our  mining  operations. 

The  opinion  is  common,  and,  no  doubt,  has  had  its  influence,  that, 
as  the  English  are  the  best  practical  miners,  and  Great  Britain  the 
most  productive  mining  country  of  Europe,  that,  therefore,  the  science 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  is  better  known  there  than  elsewhere.  As 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  What  is 
knovvn  there  is  well  known  and  well  applied.  But  it  is  local  knowl- 
edge, the  result  of  daily,  yearly  experience,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  same  mines,  and  often  in  the  same  minerals,  by 
men  whose  business  was  not  to  philosophise,  but  to  dig  and  pick. 
The  literature  of  a  country  is  the  best  means  of  determining  the 
amount  of  intellect  that  may  be  devoted  to  any  particular  pursuit  in 
it.  This  standard  shows  us  at  once  the  relative  position  Great 
Britain  bears  to  other  European  nations.  Whilst  the  press  of  France, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  powers  is  constantly  issuing  works 
of  the  highest  merit  on  mining  and  metallurgy,  England  presents  us 
nothing  better  than  an  article  compiled  for  some  popular  Dictionary 
or  Encyclopedia,  and  even  these  "  few  and  far  between."  She  is 
even  indebted  to  foreigners  for  the  best  description  of  what  she  is 
doing.  We  look  in  vain  in  an  English  catalogue  ibr  such  works  as 
"The  Voyage  Metellurgique,"  "Traitedes  Essais,"  "  De  la  Richesse 
Minerale,"  &c.  With  this  explanation  we  can  readily  seethe  cause  of 
the  disastrous  results  that  have  attended  English  mining  operations 
in  other  countries.  The  new  circumstances  under  which  they  had  to 
be  conducted  required  something  more  than  mere  practical  experience. 
They  required  the  application  of  the  most  profound  principles  of  the 
science.  But  an  Englishman  learns  with  reluctance  anything  new, 
out  of  England.  He  is,  moreover,  the  most  inelastic  of  all  civilized 
beings.  He  seeks  to  make  everything  bend  to  him  and  his  pre-existant 
opinions.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  one  or  the  other  generally 
breaks  and  the  history  of  the  mining  operations  of  South  America  and 
Mexico  shows  that  it  is,  by  far  most  frequently,  the  Englishman. 

The  history  of  these  unfortunate  results  on  our  own  continent, 
should  teach  us  the  necessity  of  something  more  than  even  the  best 
practical  knowledge  for  conducting  mining  properly  in  a  new  country 
like  ours,  and  make  us  feel  how  profoundly  delicient  we  are  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  subject.  We  are  deficient — it  is  a  humiliating 
confession,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  the  first  step  towards  improve- 
ment— we  are  deficient  in  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  We 
are  children  with  an  inheritance  whose  value  is  beyond  calculation,  if 
we  will  but  learn  how  to  use  it.  But  where  is  the  school  ?  No 
where   yet,  in   our  own  country.     The  government  of  the  United 
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States  declines  to  establish  one,  and  there  is  no  authority  to  whom  we 
can  look  but  tlie  State  governments. 

There  is  no  State  of  the  Union  that  presents  so  many  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  Missouri,  Its 
central  position  and  the  increasing  facilities  of  travel  render  it  easy 
of  access  to  all.  Its  geological  character  is  extremely  interesting. 
Its  minerals  numerous,  rare  and  valuable.  Its  smelting  establishments 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  whole  offering,  it  is  believed,  more  advantages 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  State,  for  the  study  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  successfully  and  practically.  Such  a  school  would  not  con- 
fine its  benefits  to  Missouri ;  whilst  it  would  prepare  and  furnish  those 
persons  now  so  much  needed  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  our  mining 
and  smelting  affairs,  it  would  furnish  the  country  at  large,  with  men  in 
whose  capacity  confidence  could  be  placed.  Our  mines,  furnaces,  and 
manufactures,  would  be  managed  by  men  whose  feelings,  habits  and 
interests,  would  be  congenial  to  the  people.  The  States  and  Territories 
would  be  supplied  with  officers  upon  whom  they  could  safely  rely  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  the  development  of  their  resources  might 
require.  And  the  United  States  government  itself  would  know 
where  to  look  for  and  find  citizens  qualified  in  the  highest  degree 
for  any    future   geological   surveys,  or  other  scientific  explorations. 

This  school,  though  located  in,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Slate 
of  Missouri,  will,  therefore,  be  national  in  its  benefits  and  purposes. 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  to  assume  yet,  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  it  under  its  own  direction,  there  would  be  no 
place  so  appropriate  for  its  location  as  Missouri :  the  Saxony  of  the 
Union.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Congress  confides  it  to  Missouri,  giving 
her  that  assistance  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  the 
result  will  be  the  same  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

Such  an  institution  must  and  will  be  established,  somewhere  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  necessary.  Already  one  of  the  literary  insti- 
tutions of  New  England  has  taken  the  initiative  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  of  Metallurgy,  which  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  a 
wealthy  citizen,  late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
now  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  is  an  indication 
of  public  sentiment,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  public  want. 
The  eye  of  the  Boston  merchant,  though  far  removed  from  this  region, 
most  deeply  interested,  saw  it,  and,  availing  himself  of  it^  has  added 
to  his  reputation  and  that  of  his  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  for  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit.  Ke  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  people, 
but  a  matter  of  such  great  national  importance  should  not  be  left  to 
the  patronage  of  any  private  individual.  It  is  properly  a  subject  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  But  if  she  will  not  take  hold  of  it,  then 
should  it  be  entrusted  to  that  State  government  most  deeply  intei^sted 
in  it,  and  which  presents  the  greatest  advantages  for  its  establishment. 

I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  school,  that 
I  cannot  close  this  without  recommending  an  effort  to  be  made  to 
increase  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  Memorial  for  one  Town- 
ship of  land  more  in  each  land  office  district ;  if  in  your  judgment  it 
can  be  done  without  endangering  the  original  proposition.  I  would 
have  that  Township  specially  located  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  only,  with  the  provi- 
sion, if  necessary,  that  its  leaching  should  be  free  to  every  citizen  of 
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the  Union.  With  such  a  school,  Missouri  would  soon  take  the  rank 
amongst  the  great  mining  countries  of"  the  world  she  ought  to  occupy, 
and  her  prosperity  be  immeasurably  increased. 

As  this  is  a  subje'ct  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention,  and  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  State,  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you  this  lengthy 
communication.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Gentlemen, 

Your  fellow-citizen,  &c.  &c., 

H.    King. 


ART.   IV.-PHONOGRAPHY. 


Our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Phonography  is  too  lim- 
ited to  enable  us  to  speak  of  its  merits,  or  of  its  claims  to  public 
attention.  That  the  art  is  of  practical  utility,  in  some  respects,  there 
is  no  doubt;  but  whether  it  can  be  applied  to  tlie  purposes  of  facili- 
tating the  usual  branches  of  education  is  a  fact  which,  we  think, 
remains  to  be  established.  If,  however,  as  the  author  supposes,  it  is 
calculated  to  shorten  the  time,  and  consequently  lessen  the  cost,  of 
acquiring  education,  then  Phonography  assumes  an  importance,  equal, 
perhaps,  to  any  of  the  discoveries,  or  improvements  of  the  age.  We 
hope  that  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  persevere  in  their  labors  until  a  lair  experiment  shall  have 
been  made.  If  they  succeed  t^  the  extent  anticipated  by  the  writer 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Editobs. 


"  Education,"  says  Reed,  "  is  the  act  of  bringing  up  ;  instruction  j 
formation  of  manners."  It  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  mankind.  It  places  man  above  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  the  forest — it  is  this  that  crowns  him  with  honor  and  glory — that 
renders  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  That  branch  of  edu- 
cation of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  contributes,  we  think,  to  this 
distinction  in  a  very  particular  manner ;  and  we  also  fully  believe  that 
its  principles  have  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  universally  approved 
and  adopted. 

Everybody  who  has  learned  the  English  language  is  aware  that 
there  is  no  uniform  method  of  representing  distinctly  tne  sound  of  the 
voice  uttered  in  speaking  :  no  correct  guide  to  spelling:  as  the  sound 
of  the  same  letter  and  combination  of  letters,  varies  in  different 
words.  Spelling,  with  us,  therefore,  is  a  mere  eflortof  memory,  with- 
out method,  science,  or  art ;  or,  if  it  does  partake  in  any  degree  of 
the   latter  it  must  surely  be  very  imperfectly.     It  is   asserted  by 
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Alexander  John  Ellis,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  (England) 
Philosophical  Society,  that  "  no  one  ever  knows  with  certainty  how 
to  spell  a  word  which  he  has  only  heard,  and  has  not  yet  seen,  and 
that  no  one  ever  knows  with  certainty  how  to  pronounce  a  word 
which  he  has  only  seen,  and  never  heard.  If  this  assertion  of  Mr. 
Ellis  is  correct,  and  for  our  part  we  have  not  the  least  inclination  to 
call  it  in  question,  what  an  amount  of  labor  has  to  be  performed,  be- 
fore one  is  master  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  the  English  language  ? 
Every  word  has  to  be  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupil  ;  until 
the  distinct  sound  of  each  is  fixed  in  his  memory,  before  he  can  be 
said  to  be  master  of  the  art  of  pronunciation ;  and  after  this  labor  has 
been  accomplished — after  eighty  thousand  words  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  the  task  is  only  half  accomplished  :  orthography  has  to  be  learn- 
ed, and  to  do  this,  the  dictionary,  from  "  Aaronic"  till  "  Zootamy,"  must 
also  be  committed  to  memory  ;  and  after  all  this  labor  has  been  gone 
through  with,  ten  to  one  but  some  words  escape  the  recollection. 
And  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  Simply  to  learn  the  absurdities  of  an 
absurd,  incomprehensible  orthography.  If  the  time  spent  in  learning 
to  pronounce  and  spell  the  English,  was  spent  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  schools  and  colleges  would  turn  out 
fewer  "  educated"  dunces  ;  parents  would  have  less  cause  to  mourn 
over  the  slow  progress  of  their  children ;  fewer  complaints  against 
teachers  ;  education  would  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  "  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion ;"  and  people  generally  would  not  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  at 
present.  It  could  not  then  in  truth  be  said  that — 
'•'wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  ****  *****  »**  the  migiity  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres." 
But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  ;  or  how  acquire  knowledge  without  learning  the 
orthography  of  his  mother  tongue  ?  While  there  was  nothing  better 
to  substitute  it  was  no  doubt  necessary  for  an  English  scholar  to  learn 
English  orthography;  but  a  system  has  been  discovered  posses- 
sing superior  advantages — a  system  which  discards  the  irregular- 
ities of  spelling — a  system,  by  which  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced 
in  spelling  any  word  which  can  be  pronounced  with  accuracy  ;  and  by 
which  no  doubt  will  be  experienced  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  any 
word  which  meets  the  eye — a  system,  too,  so  simple,  that  a  child 
eight  or  nine  years  old  can  learn  to  read  in  a  week — and  that  sys- 
tem is 

PHONOGRAPHY. 
Phonography  is  based  upon  the  science  of  sound.     The  name    is 
composed  of  two  Greek  words.     Phone,  sound,  or  voice;  and  gropho, 
to  write,  signifying   merely  the  writing  of  sounds,  or  writing  accord- 
ing to  sound. 

In  the  English  language  there  are  forty-two  sounds,  that  is,  includ- 
ing the  compound  sounds  of  ch,  dj ;  i,  oi,  ou,  and  u ;  and  in  the 
English  language  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters,  or  signs  to  repre- 
sent those  sounds :  hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  letter  can  uni- 
formly represent  the  same  sound,  and  hence  arises  the  endless  varia- 
tions which  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  are  made  to  undergo, 
Phonography,  by  substituting  a  sign  to  represent  each  distinct  sound, 
avoids  this  confusion.     Every  sound  is  invariably  represented  by  the 
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•ame  sign,  or  letter ;  and  every  sign  invariably  represents  the  same 
sound.  All  that  is  required  of  the  learner  of  Phonography,  therefore, 
in  order  to  become  a  perfect  speller,  is  to  become  familiar  with 
the  character,  by  which  the  different  sounds  are  represented  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  learn  the  Phonographic  Alphabet:  and  then,  on  hear- 
ing a  word  pronounced,  to  analyze  it  into  the  different  simple  sounds 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Every  word  is  compounded  of  one  or  more 
simple  sounds ;  all  the  orthography  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  analyze 
the  word  into  its  different  sounds  ;  and  write,  in  their  proper  order, 
the  different  signs  representing  those  sounds.  Let  us  take  a  few  ex- 
amples. Take  the  word  though,  which  we  spell  with  six  letters.  If 
we  analyze,  we  find  that  it  has  only  two  simple  sounds.  The  first 
sound  is  made  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  just  betvveen  the  teeth  ; 
and  for  want  of  any  one  single  letter  in  the  English  language  to  rep- 
resent it,  is  represented  by  the  two  consonants,  th.  The  second  sound 
is  that  which  ought  to  be  represented  by  the  letter  o  ;  that  is,  if  the 
letter  was  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  word  stone.  The  word  in  Pho- 
nography, therefore,  is  represented  by  two  signs,  or  letters  ;  the  first 
representing  the  sound  of  the  th,  the  second  that  of  o;  making  the 
word  spell  tho,  the  th  being  represented  by  one  character  only.  It 
may  well  be  asked  here,  for  what  purpose  are  the  letters  ugh  added  ? 
There  is  no  necessity  for  them,  so  far  as  the  sound  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  of  no  use  whatever,  but  to  puzzle  the  learner  of 
the  English  language.  The  word  sleigh,  we  spell  with  six  letters, 
yet  when  we  come  to  analyze  it  we  discover  that  it  has  only  three 
simple  sounds,  the  first  of  which  is  the  hissing  sound  represented 
by  s,  the  second  the  liquid  sound  represented  by  /,  and  third,  the  vowel 
sound  of  a,  as  in  mate ;  Phonography,  therefore,  discards  the  eigh  and 
writes  merely  sla.  The  wordrough,  we  spell  with  five,  yet  when  we 
analyze  it  we  find  that  it  has  but  three  simple  sounds.  The  first  is  the 
liquid  sound  of  r.  The  second,  the  stopped  vowel  sound  of  u,  as  in 
cut.  And  the  third  is  the  whispered  sound  of/.  The  Phonagraphic 
writer,  therefore,  would  simply  write  ruf.  And  so  of  every  word  ; 
writing  a  sign  for  every  sound  and  no  more.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  simple  or  more  easily  acquired  ? 

The  sounds  of  which  words  are  composed  are  called  the  elements 
of  speech ;  or,  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  voice ;  which  sounds  in 
Phonograghy  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants.  The  learner 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  sound  represented  by  these  terms  ;  both 
from  the  sigas  by  which  they  are  represented ;  and  also  from  the 
names  given  to  these  signs.  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  says 
Andrews  and  Bogle,  in  their  introduction  to  their  complete  Phono- 
graphic class  book,  "  that  a  pupil  should  break  up  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing a  sound  as  identical  with  the  name  of  the  letter;  and  that  he  should 
understand  that,  when  we  speak  of  vowels  and  consonants,  we  mean 
sounds  of  the  voice,  as  heard  by  the  ear,  without  any  reference  to  the 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  represented,  or  the  names  that  may 
be  given  to  such  characters. 

"  A  vowel,"  says  the  same  writers,"  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
smooth  or  harmonious  emission  of  sounding  breath;  as  e, o,  ah,  modu- 
lated, but  obstructed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

"A  consonant  is  a  sound  made  either  by  a  complete  or  partial  con- 
tact of  the  organs  of  speech  obstructing  the  sounding  breath ;  in  some 
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degree  varying  from  an  entire  break  or  stoppage  of  it,  as  ^  in  rap,  b 
in  rob,  &c.,  to  a  simple  roughness,  or  aspiration,  impressed  upon  a 
vowel  sound,  as  h  in  heat,  hate." 

In  an  analysis  of  words  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  utter  some 
of  the  consonants  without  adding  a  vowal  to  them,  for  the  reason  that 
their  sound  is  instantaneous  and  cannot  be  prolonged.  The  impres- 
sion, however,  that  a  consonant  cannot  be  pronounced  alone,  without 
a  vowel  sound  preceding  or  following  it  is  erroneous.  The  greater 
number  are  even  capable  of  being  prolonged,  like  the  vowels.  This, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  hissing  sound  of  s,  which  may  be 
lengthened  out  to  any  extent,  without  at  all  losing  its  hissing  quality. 
The  consonants  most  difficult  to  utter  by  themselves,  are  those  in 
which  the  contact  of  the  organs  are  most  perfect  and  complete ;  such 
as  those  represented  by  p,  d,  and  7r,  the  first  made  at  the  lips  ;  the 
second  at  the  teeth  ;  and  the  third  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  near  the 
throat.  Also,  the  corresponding  series  b,  d,  g  hard,  as  in  give,  which, 
however,  are  nothing  but  mere  modifications  of  the  form.  These 
series  of  sounds  are  denominated  mutes  ;  as  if  was  intended  to  intimate 
that  they  are  destitute  of  sound ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  have  a  sound, 
which  we  hear  when  we  endeavor  to  pronounce  so  much  of  the  name 
he,  be;  kay,  <S*c.,  as  is  not  the  vowel :  making  a  sudden  crack  or  explo- 
sion of  the  organs.  As  this,  however,  is  the  province  of  the  teacher 
of  Phonography,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to  the  student  of  that 
beautiful  art,  in  learning  to  analize,  and  regard  a  sign  as  the  represen- 
tation of  a  sound,  we  will  drop  this  part  of  the  subject. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  difficulties  with  which  a 
child,  in  learning  the  English  language,  has  to  contend  ;  but  we  will 
state  a  few  facts,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted. 

There  are  only  twenty- six  letters  in  the  English  language;  and 
those  letters  have  to  represent  forty-two  difierent  sounds.  A  number 
of  those  twenty-six  letters  must,  therefore,  have  different  values,  so 
as  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  number.  The  letter  a  has  nine  differ- 
ent sounds  ;  as  in  the  words  imagine,  mating,  many,  having,  father, 
fat,  fill,  want,  dollar.  The  letter  v,  has  also  nine  sounds,  as  in 
woman,  women,  nor,  hop,  work,  son,  go,  do,  complete.  The  combination 
€0,  has  nine,  as  in  people,  leopard,  dungeon,  yeoman,  galleon,  fcod, 
aweola,  theology.  The  English  letters  and  combinations  have  collec- 
tively, says  Andrews  and  Boyle,  in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  "  no 
less  than  the  enormous  number  o^  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  difiierent 
values."  Besides  the  simple  sounds  in  the  language,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  many  different  ways.  The  sound  of  a,  in  the  word  ?na/e,  in 
twenty-four  ways.  The  sound  of  e,  in  the  word  he,  is  represented 
twenty-three  different  ways.  And  so  of  many  others  ;  making  in  all 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  different  signs  and  combinations 
of  signs,  to  represent  the  simple  sounds  of  our  language.  The  word 
scissors  might  be  written  in  any  of  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  different  ways  ;  and  in  every  case 
find  authority  in  other  words  of  the  language  to  justify  each  letter 
and  combination. 

Let  us  now,  in  fine,  sum  up  some  of  the  many  advantages  which 
Phonography  possesses  over  the  present  system  of  writing  and  spell- 
ing the  English  language. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  uniform,  simple,  and  easily  acquired.  A 
child  eight  or  ten  years  old  can  learn  to  read  it  in  a  week. 

2.  It  is  easily  applied.  No  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  spelling 
with  unerring  certainty  any  word  which  can  be  pronounced;  and  no 
doubt  will  be  experienced  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  any  word 
which  meets  the  eye.  The  orthography  of  words  never  lead  into 
errors  of  pronunciation ;  for  every  one  will  spell  as  exactly  as  he  pro- 
nounces ;  and  pronounce  exactly  as  he  spells ;  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  uniform  pronunciation. 

3.  It  is  legible.  No  sign  represents  more  than  one  sound;  and  no 
sound  is  represented  by  more  than  one  sign,  and  every  single  sound 
is  represented  by  the  most  simple  sign,  a  letter. 

3.  It  is  capable  of  being  written  with  greater  rapidity  than  any 
other  system.  It  is  asserted  by  its  friends,  that  a  practical  Phono- 
graphic writer  can  write  two  hundred  words  in  a  mmuie.  In  general, 
public  speakers  do  not  average  in  speaking,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

"If  Phonography,"  says  the  authors  of  the  "Class  Book,"  already 
referred  to,  is  not  found  to  possess  all  these  very  desirable  requests, 
let  the  fact  be  established,  and  Phonography  either  rejected  or  amended." 
But  if  it  is  true  to  all  these  conditions  of  science,  as  its  friends  claim 
that  it  is — so  simple  that  all  classes  of  persons  can  easily  acquire  it ; 
perfectly  legible ;  and  capable  by  practice,  of  being  written  faster  than 
people  speak  in  public — then  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  rejected  as  an 
innovation  or  treated  as  a  chimera.  Every  new  improvement  in 
machinery — every  new  discovery  in  science,  is  hailed  with  joy  ;  and 
why  should  not  this  greatest  of  all  discoveries,  receive  a  fair  share  of 
public  attention,  and  public  patronage?* 

In  his  "  Plea  for  Phonotypy  and  Phonography,"  Mr.  Ellis  says,  that 
"if  Phonography  was  in  general  use,  reading  and  writing  would  no 
longer  be  thought  feats  ;  their  attainments  being  the  end  and  the  aim, 
which  the  parents  of  most  poor  children  have  in  sending  them  to 
school.  They  will  take  their  proper  place  as  subsidiary  arts,  without 
which  we  can  learn  nothing  ?  but  which  contain  no  learning  in  them- 
selves ;  they  will  be  universally  esteemed  as  the  beginnings  and  not 
the  ends  of  education." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article,  believing  that  the  claims  of 
Phonography  have  not  been  sufficiently  presented  to  the  public,  to  in- 
sure that  success  which  it  justly  merits,  has  deemed  it  proper,  through 
the  columns  of  "  The  Western  Journal^''''  to  invite  public  attention  to 
the  subject ;  satisfied  that  Phonography  has  only  to  be  understood  to 
be  approved  and  adopted  :  and  to  entirely  supercede  the  present  sys- 
tem of  writing  and  spelling, 
22 
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On  board  ship  the  Camel  kneels  on  its  own  accord  during  heavy 
seas  and  rises  when  the  vessel  is  steady  again,  unlike  the  horse,  which 
tires  itself  out  by  rolling  with  the  vessel  and  standing  always  on  its 
legs.  The  menagerie  conductors  never  lose  an  animal  in  crossing  the 
sea  from  Egypt  to  England  and  from  England,  to  the  United  States. 

The  Camels  will  serve  as  "  chevaux  de  frise"  against  cavalry 
attacks,  if  need  should  be,  as  no  horse  unacquainted  with  the  sight  and 
noise  of  those  animals  dares  to  approach. 

The  depredatory  Indian  tribes  would  have  no  longer  a  shelter  in 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses  and  the  bareness  of  their  retreats  if 
hunted  down  by  a  corps  of  "  laneer — riflemen"  mounted  on  the 
renowned  Moroccan  Dromedaries ! 

If  the  Bedouins  of  Africa,  with  the  Dromedary  for  auxiliary  resis- 
ted French  soldiers  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Bedouins  in  Syria,  Kur- 
distan and  Arabia  the  Turkish  Nezam's  (regulars)  for  evermore, — 
how  long  will  the  Bedouins  of  America  resist  the  Anglo  Saxon  com- 
mand, on  the  borders  of  their  new  territorial  acquisition  assisted  by 
this  powerful  auxiliary — the  running  Camel,  the  ship    of  the  desert? 

The  following  is  the  largest  estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the 
expeifse  of  importing  one  hundred  Camels  from  Morocco  to  Corpus 
Christi. 

One  hundred  Camels  at  an  average  price  of  $50  each  $5000 

Twenty  colored   attendants  at  $15  a  month  for  three 

months. 900 

Agency  for  superintending  the  purchase,  the  loading 

and  landing  of  the  animals,  -         _         _         _  1000 

Travelling  expenses, 600 

Freight  of  attendants  and  Camels   from  Morocco   to 

Corpus    Christi, 5000 

Insurance  2  per  cent,  on  $17,500         .  .  -  350 

Food,  w^ater  and   stabling  of  the  Camels  from  the 

time  of  purchasing,     ------  4000 

To  the  time  of  landing  at  Corpus  Christi  and  victuals 

for  the  attendants,  presents  to  brokers,  merchants 

and  unforeseen  expenses,         _  -  -  -  650 

Amount  brought  forward,         _         _         _         -      -  $17,500 

Allowing  for  saddles,  harnesses,  tents,  water  bags  of 
India-rubber,  cordage,  blankets,  cooking  utensils 
and  arms,         -         -         -         -  -         -  -  2500 


The  cost  of  the  one  hundred  Camels  at  Corpus  Christi, 

ready  for  a  journey,  will  be         .         -         -         -  $20,000 

or  $200  a  head — not  including  the  very  improbable  chance  of  losing 
some  on  the  voyage,  which  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  extreme  esti- 
mate of  first  cost,  freight  and  expenses  in  general. 

I  never  have  seen  a  burden  Camel  sold  for  more  than  $50,  but  I 
bought  some  myself  in  the  Red  Sea  as  low  as  $3  to  $5  a  head.  Run- 
ning Camels  I  laave  seen  selling  for  $20  u])  to  $200 ! 

Admitting  only  of  eighty  passengers  at  $100  a  person  to  San  Diego 
or  San  Francisco,  guaranteeing  so  by  this  limited  number  the  uninter- 
rupted journeying  with  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  this  first  trip 
would  only  produce  $8000,  but  compensating  largely  for  all  expenses 
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and  loss  of  interests  up  to  a  country  where  such  a  useful  animal  is 
worth  at  least  a  $1000! — if  it  should  not  be  thought  proper  to  employ 
it  in  the  transportation  line  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  Di^gins, 
or  to  return  with  fortunate  adventurers  at  $300  a  person !  either  to 
Missouri,  Arkansas  or  to  Texas. 

Taking  the  average  weight  of  a  person  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds, 'the  passengers,  baggage,  arms  and  provisions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  reservation  of  weight  for  water  and  food,  and  victuals 
for  the  attendants,  one  hundred  pounds,  the  burden  of  the  animal  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  will  be  reduced  to  about  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds,  as  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  carry  water  and  food 
on  the  journey  and  as  travellers  prefer  always  to  follow  the  Camel  on 
foot  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the  day,  therefore  a  thirty  miles  per 
diem  is  a  safe  average  for  the  whole  length  of  the  journey. 

Memphis,  (Tenn.)  EMANUEL  WEISS, 

A  Swiss  traveller  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
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The  ancient  town  of  Ste.  Genfevieve,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  magnificent  Mississippi,  about  sixty  miles  below 
St.  Louis.  Reposing  in  beauty  amidst  the  surrounding  hills,  it  pre- 
sents a  most  charming  view  from  the  river ;  whilst  the  interior  is 
delightfully  diversified  by  beautiful  streams,  which  meander  through 
the  town,  on  their  way  to  mingle  with  the  father  of  waters. 

Located  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural 
country,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  building  materials,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve possesses  more  advantages  for  manui'acturing  than  any  other 
place  in  south-eastern  Missouri. 

The  commerce  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  must  also  become  important. 
For,  besides  being  the  place  whence  the  lead  from  the  rich  mines 
of  south-eastern  Missturi  is  shipped,  it  is  now,  and  must  remain  the 
depot  ard  shipping  point  of  the  incalculable  quantity  of  Iron  pro- 
duced at  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain — distant  about  forty- 
two  miles.  Were  the  contemplated  railway  from  Ste.  Genevieve  to 
those  vast  deposits  of  Iron  completed,  and  a  line  of  steamboats  estab- 
lished between  this  point  and  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve  would,  in  a 
few  years,  become  a  commercial  city  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ste.  Genevieve  abounds  in  natural  wealth  : 
Marble,  Limestone,  and  Sand,  exist  in  vast  quantities.  The 
marble  is  worked  with  much  ease  and  cheapness  ;  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  toomb-stones  and  monuments  :  and,  is  a  most 
beautiful  material  for  building. 

The  Ste.  Genevieve  Lime  is   estimated  to  be  of  a  very  superior 
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On  board  ship  the  Camel  kneels  on  its  own  accord  during  heavy 
seas  and  rises  when  the  vessel  is  steady  again,  unlike  the  horse,  which 
tires  itself  out  by  rolling  with  the  vessel  and  standing  always  on  its 
legs.  The  menagerie  conductors  never  lose  an  animal  in  crossing  the 
sea  from  Egypt  to  England  and  from  England,  to  the  United  States. 

The  Camels  will  serve  as  "  chevaux  de  frise"  against  cavalry 
attacks,  if  need  should  be,  as  no  horse  unacquainted  with  the  sight  and 
noise  of  those  animals  dares  to  approach. 

The  depredatory  Indian  tribes  would  have  no  longer  a  shelter  in 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses  and  the  bareness  of  their  retreats  if 
hunted  down  by  a  corps  of  "  laneer — riflemen"  mounted  on  the 
renowned  Moroccan  Dromedaries  ! 

If  the  Bedouins  of  Africa,  with  the  Dromedary  for  auxiliary  resis- 
ted French  soldiers  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Bedouins  in  Syria, Kur- 
distan and  Arabia  the  Turkish  Nezam's  (regulars)  for  evermore, — 
how  long  will  the  Bedouins  of  America  resist  the  Anglo  Saxon  com- 
mand, on  the  borders  of  their  new  territorial  acquisition  assisted  by 
this  powerful  auxiliary — the  running  Camel,  the  ship    of  the  desert? 

The  following  is  the  largest  estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the 
expeifse  of  importing  one  hundred  Camels  from  Morocco  to  Corpus 
Christi. 

One  hundred  Camels  at  an  average  price  of  $50  each  $5000 

Twenty  colored   attendants  at  $15  a  month  for  three 

months.         -         -  ,         -  -  _  .  900 

Agency  for  superintending  the  purchase,  the  loading 

and  landing  of  the  animals,  -         -         .         -  loOO 

Travelling  expenses,         -.--__  600 

Freight  of  attendants  and  Camels   from  Morocco   to 

Corpus    Christi, 5000 

Insurance  2  per  cent,  on  $17,500         .  -  -  350 

Food,  water  and  stabling  of  the  Camels   from  the 

time  of  purchasing,     .-_-__  4000 

To  the  time  of  landing  at  Corpus  Christi  and  victuals 

for  the  attendants,  presents  to  brokers,  merchants 

and  unforeseen  expenses,         _  -  -  _  650 


Amount  brought  forward,         _         _         _         -      -  $17,500 

Allowing  for  saddles,  harnesses,  tents,  water  bags  of 
India-rubber,  cordage,  blanlcets,  cooking  utensils 
and  arms,         -         -         -         -  -         -  -  2500 


The  cost  of  the  one  hundred  Camels  at  Corpus  Christi, 

ready  for  a  journey,  will  be         -         -         -         -  $20,000 

or  $200  a  head — not  including  the  very  improbable  chance  of  losing 
some  on  the  voyage,  which  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  extreme  esti- 
mate of  first  cost,  freight  and  expenses  in  general. 

I  never  have  seen  a  burden  Camel  sold  for  more  than  $50,  but  I 
bought  some  myself  in  the  Red  Sea  as  low  as  $3  to  $5  a  head.  Run- 
ning Camels  I  have  seen  selling  for  $20  u])  to'$200! 

Admitting  only  of  eighty  passengers  at  $100  a  person  to  San  Diego 
or  San  Francisco,  guaranteeing  so  by  this  limited  number  the  uninter- 
rupted journeying  with  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  this  first  trip 
would  only  produce  $8000,  hut  compensating  largely  for  all  expenses 
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and  loss  of  interests  up  to  a  country  where  such  a  useful  animal  is 
worth  at  least  a  $1000! — if  it  should  not  be  thought  proper  to  employ 
it  in  the  transportation  line  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  Dijgins, 
or  to  return  with  fortunate  adventurers  at  $300  a  person !  either  to 
Missouri,  Arkansas  or  to  Texas. 

Taking  the  average  weight  of  a  person  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,'the  passengers,  baggage,  arms  and  provisions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  reservation  of  weight  for  water  and  food,  and  victuals 
for  the  attendants,  one  hundred  pounds,  the  burden  of  the  animal  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  will  be  reduced  to  about  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds,  as  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  carry  water  and  food 
on  the  journey  and  as  travellers  prefer  always  to  i'ollow  the  Camel  on 
foot  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the  day,  therefore  a  thirty  miles  per 
diem  is  a  safe  average  for  the  whole  length  of  the  journey, 

Memphis,  (Tenn.)  EMANUEL  WEISS, 

A  Swiss  traveller  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 


ART.  VI.-STE.   GENEVIEVE:-ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  ancient  town  of  Ste.  Genfevieve.  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  magnificent  Mississippi,  about  sixty  miles  below 
St.  Louis.  Reposing  in  beauty  amidst  the  surrounding  hills,  it  pre- 
sents a  most  charming  view  from  the  river ;  whilst  the  interior  is 
delightfully  diversified  by  beautiful  streams,  which  meander  through 
the  town,  on  their  way  to  mingle  with  the  father  of  waters. 

Located  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural 
-country,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  building  materials,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve possesses  more  advantages  for  manufacturing  than  any  other 
place  in  south-eastern  Missouri. 

The  commerce  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  must  also  become  important. 
For,  besides  being  the  place  whence  the  lead  from  the  rich  mines 
of  south-eastern  Missturi  is  shipped,  it  is  now,  and  must  remain  the 
depot  ard  shipping  point  of  the  incalculable  quantity  of  Iron  pro- 
duced at  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain — distant  about  forty- 
two  miles.  Were  the  contemplated  railway  from  Ste.  Genevieve  to 
those  vast  deposits  of  Iron  completed,  and  a  line  of  steamboats  estab- 
lished between  this  point  and  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve  would,  in  a 
few  years,  become  a  commercial  city  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Ste.  Genevieve  abounds  in  natural  wealth  : 
Marble,  Limestone,  and  Sand,  exist  in  vast  quantities.  The 
marble  is  worked  with  much  ease  and  cheapness ;  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  toomb-stones  and  monuments  :  and,  is  a  most 
beautiful  material  for  building. 

The  Ste.  Genevieve  Lime  is  estimated  to  be  of  a  very  superior 
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quality;  and  a  large  amount  is  made  here  annually,  and  shipped  to  the 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  markets.  The  Sand,  which  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful dazzling  white  resembling  loaf  sugar,  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  ibr  the  manufacture  of  glass  ;  and  large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  for  the  manulactories 
of  those  cities. 

Possessing  so  many  elements  of  wealth,  and  affording  ^  many 
euurces  of  profitable  employment,  we  may  well  indulge  the  thought 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ste.  Genevieve  will  have  an 
active,  numerous  and  wealthy  population ;  and  become  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  present  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  was  settled  by  a  lew  French 
families  about  the  year  1785,  previous  to  "  Lannee  de.s  Grands  Eunx,^^ 
(the  year  of  the  great  flood.)  In  consequence  of  the  overflow  in  1785, 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  and  of  "  Le 
Vieux  Village.,  (the  old  village)  of  Ste.  Genevieve  emigrated  to  this 
place ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  received  this  addition  to  its  population 
that  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  village.  The  old  village  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  was  settled  about  the  year  1735,  and  was  located  in  what 
is  now  called  "  Le  Grand  Champ,''''  (the  big  fleld,)  about  three  miles 
distant   from  the  present  town.     Of  the  old  village  nothing  remains. 

Originally,  "  Le  Grand  C/unnp,'''  which  lies  immediately  below  the 
town  of  St.  Genevieve,  contained  4000  acres  of  land,  all  under  one 
fence,  and  cultivated  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  is  now  dimin- 
ished in  si^e,  caused  by  the  caving  in  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  ''•  Le  Grand  Chump  "  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
bottoms  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  is  every  year  decorated  by  its 
rich  products,  that  lie  on  its  surface  in  magnilicent  profusion,  furnish- 
ing most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, a  great  number  of  whom  are  cultivators  of  "Le  Grand  Champ,''^ 

The  original  settlers  of  the  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  are  Joseph 
Loiselle,  J  tan  Bapt.  Maurice,  Francois  Coleman,  Jaques  Boyer  and 
Julien  Choquet,  who  had  settled  here  previous  to  "  Lannee  des 
Grands'}  Eaux,''^  (ihe  year  of  the  great  waters:)  and  by  Jean  Bapt. 
Valle,  Sr.,  Henri  Maurice,  Parfait  Dufour,  Joseph  Bcquette,  Jean 
Bapt.  Thomure  and  Joseph  Govreau,  Sr.,  who  came  immediately 
after  the  Great  Flood  of  the  same  year,  1785.  These  persons  wt-re 
all  remarkable  for  their  strong  constitutions,  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  honesiy  of  pifrpose  ;  and  were  endowed  naturally,  with  good 
minds,  but  without  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  They  were 
free  of  ostentation  and  a  display  of  pleasure,  except  such  as  were  of 
an  innocent  character.  Their  dresses  were  remarkably  plain — they 
wore  heavy  striped  gingham  pants,  without  the  support  of  susj^enders, 
but  fastened  by  a  belt  and  clasp  around  the  waist,  without  vest — a 
blue  or  colored  shirt,  a  white  mackinaw  blanket  coat,  with  a  capuchon 
— moccasin  shoes,  and  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  around  the  head. 

The  apparel  of  the  early  iem.de  inhabitants  was  also  very  simple. 
They  wore  a  blue  cotton  Jupe,  which,  reaching  down  to  the  waist, 
was  fastened  by  callico  strings:  their  beauiilul  shoulders  and  busts 
were  ornamented  with  a  mantlet ;  their  necks  decked  with  a  rich 
madrass  handkerchief,  and  their  feet  clad  in  moccasin  shoes ;  whilst 
their  heads  were  encircled  with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief. 

The  patriarchs  of  Ste.  Genevieve  were,  by  occupation,  cultivators 
<pf  the  soil,  and  voyageurs  with  barges  and  keel  boats  to  New  Orleans. 
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They  were  also  traders  in  European  goods  which  they  exchanged  for 
furs,  peltries  and  lead. 

These  adventurers  in  their  early  settlement  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  had 
to  encounter  many  privations,  and  they  passed  through  the  ordeals  of 
many  romantic  adventures  of  a  savage  life ;  and  well  they  deserve 
the  appellation  of  pioneers,  who  felied  the  forest,  and  made  way  for 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  the  great  west  of  (-ur  Union.  But  they 
have  sunk  into  their  graves  and  are  now  no  more.  Eut,  a  feu- 
days  ago,  one  of  the  patriarchs  above  mentioned  could  be  seen  in  the 
town  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  leaning  on  the  staff  of  old  age,  with  ease  and 
grace:  his  head  seemed  bleached  with  nearly  one  hundred  winters. 
This  venerable  old  man  was  Jean  Bapt.  Valle,  Sr.  His  wife,  also, 
lived  to  an  old  age,  loved  and  venerated  by  all.  Some  years  previous 
to  her  death,  in  accordance  wiih  an  old  French  custom,  she  was 
remarried  to  her  husband,  Jean  Bapt.  Valle,  Sr.,  after  half  a  century 
of  the  enjoyments  of  a  married  life.  It  was  an  imposing  and  solemn 
ceremony  to  see  this  venerable  couple  renewing  the  first  vows  of 
their  early  affection  and  love,  at  the  hymenial  altar. 

At  an  early  period,  known  as  "  Lannec  du  coup,"  (the  year  of  the 
blow,)  the  inhabitants  of  "  Le  vieux  Village  de  Ste.  Genevieve,"  were 
called  upon  to  defend  St.  Louis,  which  was  then  threatened  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  English  and  different  tribes  of  Indians.  Sylvio  Fran- 
cisco Cartabona,  a  governmental  officer,  was  ordered  to  Ste.  Genevieve 
by  Don  Ferdinando  Leyba,  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  post  of 
St.  Louis,  to  enlist  a  company  of  militiamen  for  the  protection  of  St. 
Louis.  A  company  numbering  sixty  men  was  raised  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Cliarles  Valle,  of  the  post  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
which  went  up  in  a  keel  boat,  and  were  stationed  at  St.  Louis :  but 
whilst  there  the  Lt.  Governor,  Don  Ferdinando  Leyba,  did  not  furn- 
ish them  with  amunilion,  which  they  were  mostly  destitute  of;  thus 
causing  much  disappointment  and  mortification  to  the  gallant  men,  who 
had  left  their  homes  to  go  and  defend  their  friends  in  St.  Louis.  Lit- 
tle did  the  Ste.  Genevieve  company  think,  at  the  time,  that  the  Lt. 
Governor  was  acting  in  bad  faith  towards  them  and  the  town  of  St. 
Louis  ;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  fully  proved  his  treachery  and 
placed  the  Ste.  Genevieve  company  in  a  false  ])osiiion,  as  they  had 
partly  to  obey  orders  under  the  despotism  of  Spain,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings. 

Previous  to  the  attack  upon  St.  Louis,  an  old  man  named  Quenelle, 
a  resident,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  river,  and  went  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kahokia  creek,  in  Illinois,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
disposition  of  some  Indians,  and  a  notorious  out-law  named 
Ducharme,  on  his  return  he  informed  the  Lt.  Governor,  Leyba,  that 
an  attack  would  soon  be  made;  for  which  he  was  treated  with  contempt 
and  sent  to  prison. 

About  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  St.  Louis,  the  commandant  of 
the  Ste.  Genevieve  company,  seeing  that  he  was  deprived  of  powder, 
by  the  Lt.  Governor,  Don  Ferdinando  Leyba,  sent  five  men  to  take 
three  .kegs  of  powder,  which  an  old  lady,  resident  of  St.  Louis,  had, 
at  the  time,  but  did  not  wish  to  deliver  up,  insisting  on  them 
not  to  do  her  any  harm  should  she  persist  to  give  up  the  powder. 
They,  however,  conveyed  the  powder  to  head  quarters,  and  the  com-* 
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mandant,  Charles  Valle,  seeing  the  treachery  of  the  Lt.  Governor, 
determined  not  to  obey  orders. 

Whilst  the  commandant  of  St.  Genevieve  was  absent  from  his  head 
quarters,  Leyba  ordered  the  company  to  march  up  into  a  garret  and 
spike  their  gun  ;  and  some  of  the  men  had  obeyed  the  order,  but  as 
it  was  about  being  executed  by  the  whole  company,  the  brave  com- 
mandant ot  the  St.  Genevieve  company  came  up,  and  at  once  perceiv- 
ing the  treacherous  order,  refused,  and  said,  "  Que  son  poste  est  pres 
de  son  canon,  et  non  dans  un  grenier,  et  que  si  P  ennemi  viendrait,  qu 
il  serait  pres  a  se  defendre  ; "  and  standing  to  his  post,  ordered 
his  men  to  stand  by  liim,  and  did  all  he  could,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, to  aid  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  when  that  post  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy.*  It  is  well  known  that  Lt.  Governor  Leyba  acted  in  bad 
faith,  and  was  despised  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  and  Ste. 
Genevieve,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  conduct;  and  feeling  con- 
scious of  his  own  foul  acts,  died  shortly  after.  It  was  thought  that 
he  terminated  his  own  life  by  poison.  After  the  attack  on  St.  Louis 
had  failed,  the  company  returned  to  their  home,  "  Le  vieux  Village  de 
St.  Genevieve." 

Ste.  Genevieve  is  now  made  the  place  of  deposit  for  all  the  Iron 
Ore  from  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  at  this  time,  more 
than  3000  tons  of  the  ore  lie  at  Ziegler's  Landing,  to  be  shipped  to 
divers  cities,  but  principally  to  Pittsburgh.  Also  is  here  deposited, 
to  be  sent  to  different  cities  in  the  United  States  and  to  Europe,  nearly 
all  the  lead,  cobalt  and  copper,  made  in  the  neighboring  counties  in 
South-East  Missouri.  Two  newspapers  are  now  established  in  Ste. 
Genevieve — the  Pioneer  and  the  Democrat.     The  Telegraphic    Line, 

•In  noticing  this  attack  ou  St.  Louis,  at  page  78  of  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Western 
Journal,  we  used  the  following  language  :  "the  inhabitants  of  the  town  repelled 
the  attack  with  spirit  and  bravery,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  company  of  militia, 
that  had  been  brought  from  St.  Genevieve  to  aid  in  defence  of  the  town,  either 
through  fear  or  treachery,  hid  themselves  in  a  garret,  during  the  attack — while 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,"  Leyba,  who,  as  it  was  believed,  had  been  bribed  by  the 
British,  was  gailty  of  the  most  open  acts  of  treachery  to  the  citizens." 

We  made  the  foregoing  statement  on  the  authority,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  the 

Precise  words,  of  Mr.  Piimm's  anniversary  address.  Not  doubting  out  that  Mr. 
'rimm,  and  also,  the  author. of  the  article  before  us,  have  both  stated  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  attack  on  St.  Louis  according  to  their  belief  in  the  sources 
whence  they  respectively  obtained  their  information,  yet,  in  our  estimation,  the 
account  of  Mr.  Rozier  appears  more  consistent  with  the  character  and  relations 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Leyba,  was  a  traitor; 
and  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  sufficient  inducements,  from  some  quarter,  for  his 
conduct ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  motives  could  induce  the  men  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  to  betray  their  countrymen  and  neighbors;  especially  in  a  country  con- 
taining so  few  civilized  inhabitants.  Nor,  should  we  admit  the  suspicion  of  cow- 
ardice, in  respect  to  such  men,  without  very  strong  proof. 

Irihab  tants  of  a  small  village  surrounded  by  savages  ;  remote  from  the  protec- 
tion and  succour  of  civilized  men  ;  voya^eurs  on  the  Mississippi,  enured  to  hard- 
ships and  dangers;  and,  withal  descended  from  a  gallant  race,  the  men  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  could  scarcely  be  guilty  of  cowardice  in  the  defence  of  a  neighboring 
village  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  treachery  of  Leyba,  a  Spanish  officer, 
for  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Ste.  Genevieve  could  have  had  but  little  sympathy, 
sufficiently  accounts,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ste. Genevieve  com- 
pany. Those  hardy  pioneers  prepared  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  this  cofintry ; 
they  suffered  many  privations  ;  and  it  devolves  upon  us  of  the  present  generation, 
as  a  sacred  dut)^,  to  preserve  the  record  of  their  virtues  ;  and  as  far  as  truth  will 
permit  rescue  their  character  from  every  dishonorable  imputation.  This  we  owe 
to  them,  to  the  honor  of  our  common  country,  and  to  history. 
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that  connects  Nashville  and  St.  Louis  passes  through  the  town  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  and  an  office  is  shortly  to  be  put  up,  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  commercial  men  of  this  place,  in  transacting  their 
business  with  the  south  and  eastern  cities.  JNothing  seems  more  sur- 
prising and  magic-like  than  the  flashes  of  intelligence  flying 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  the  old  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 


ART.  VII. -PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

We  have  been  induced  to  publish  the  following  plan  of  constructing 
a  rail  way  to  the  Pacific  by  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  for  whose 
opinions  we  have  great  respect,  and,  who  gives  it  the  preference  over 
any  that  has  yet  been  published.  We  have  no  desire  to  forestall  public 
opinion,  but  feel  constrained  to  remark  that  according  to  our  view 
this  plan  involves  the  expenditure  of  too  much  private  capital.  Our 
reasons  on  this  point  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Western  Journal,  to   which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.* 

Editors. 


From  ihe  Providence  Journal. 
ANOTHER    PLAN   FOR    CONSTRUCTING    A    RAILROAD 
TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Now  that  the  public  mind  is  fast  approaching  the  point  of  decisive 
action  on  this  important  project,  suggestions  going  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  such  action  may  be  in  order. ^  Already  wo  have  plans 
iVom  New  York,  by  Whitney,  from  Missouri,  by  Benton,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Degrand,  and  why  not  one  I'rom  Rhode  Island?  Benton 
would  have  it  entirely  a  Government  work,  while  Whitney  and  Degrand 
would  do  it  wholly  by  private  companies,  operating  with  capital  furn- 
ished them  by  Government,  assuming  a  capacity  for  the  application  of 
the  means  superior  to  the  Government. 

Between  the  two  extremes  we  take  our  position,  fully  impressed 
with  the  decided  advantages  to  be  secured  by  separating  the  work  into 
two  grand  divisions  :  The  first  to  be  carried  forward  as  a  Govern- 
ment work,  by  funds  derived  from  the  issue  of  Government  stocks. 
The  second,  to  be  accomplished  by  an  incorporated  and  responsible 
company  operating  with  their  own  capital,  and  not  by  that  drawn 
from  Government. 

Division  First,  to  embrace.  Topographical  and  Geological  explora- 
tion and  survey  ;  Location  of  line  and  securing  the  right  of  way  ; 
The  grading  of  the  road,  its  masonry  and  bridges  ;  Construction  of 
ample  wharves  and  docks  at  its  terminus  on  the  Pacific. 

Second  Division,  to  embrace,  Laying  the  track  and  completing  the 
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superstructure  ;  The  entire  equipment,  future  maintenance,  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  road,  agreeable  to  the  conditions  and  stip- 
ulations of  Ihe  Government's  transfer  to  the  company. 

From  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  is  about  2300  miles.  State  Gov- 
ernments co-operating  with  Incorporated  Companies  in  about  seventeen 
years  have  built  in  this  country  more  than  5000  miles  of  Railroad,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $24,500  per  mile  ;  and  is  it  extravagant  to  assume 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  co-operating  with  a  strong 
company,  can  finish  in  eight  years  twenty  three  hundred  miles,  at  an 
average  of  $30,000  per  mile  ?  making  the  total  cost  of  first  construc- 
tion, say  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Our  plan  would  divide  this  ex- 
penditure about  equally  between  the  Government  and  the  company. 

It  will  be  asked,  can  such  a  company  be  formed  without  injury  to 
the  other  business  interests  of  the  country?  We  think  it  can.  Let 
the  next  Congress  meet  this  project,  and  by  the  necessary  legislation 
determine  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  division  at  the  earliest  day. 
At  the  same  session  let  them  indicate  the  terms  on  which  a  transfer 
of  the  graded  line  to  the  right  kind  of  a  company  would  be  made.  Let 
those  terms  be  liberal.  It  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  say — "  the 
entire  improvements  contemplated  in  the  Government  Division  of  the 
Road  shall  be  transferred  and  made  over  to  a  company  that  can  furnish 
satisfactory  assurance  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  contract  for  the  follow- 
ing considerations,  viz:  That  within  six  months  after  the  grading  is 
done  a  locomotive  shall  traverse  the  whole  line.  That  the  Road  shall 
always  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  managed  after  the  model  of  the 
best  road,  and  according  to  the  restrictions  of  the  contract.  That 
the  company  transport  forever,  free  of  charge,  mails,  materials,  and 
men  belonging  to,  or  employed  in,  the  service  of  Government;  thus 
securing  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  a  penny  post,  and  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  yearly  expenses  of  Govennment  fully 
equal  to  the  interest  of  its  investment.  The  insecurity  inherent  in 
the  institutions  of  Europe,  is  inducing  her  capitalists  to  seek  safe  and 
permanent  investments  in  this  country,  and  here  would  be  presented 
just  such  a  field  as  they  are  anxiously  looking  for,  so  that  instead  of 
an  injurious  diversion  of  capital  from  the  channels  of  the  present  busi- 
ness  of  the  country,  we  have  secured  a  great  accession  to  it. 

Agaift,  upon  the  existing  Railroads,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  ^ISO,' 
000,000,  all  of  which  would  be  directly  benefitted  by  the  opening  of 
this,  there  will  result  a^  increase  in  value  of  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  making  about  six  millions,  which  would  probably  equal  the 
amount  of  stock  taken  by  capitalists  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

It  is  dilficult  to  calculate  what  amount  of  stock  would  be  taken  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  territories.  We  know  the  road  to  be  uni- 
versally a  pet,  a  favorite  project ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
would  become  a  sort  of  Savings  Bank  to  the  accumulators  of  gold  in 
those  Western  mines. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  Congress  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  ensure 
the  formation  of  a  right  sort  of  a  company  by  the  liberal  nature  of  its 
terms  ?  And  Government  could  well  afford  to  be  liberal ;  for,  let  it 
be  remembered,  there  is  no  disposal  of  adjacent  lands  required  on  this 
plan,  until  after  their  value  has  been  enhanced  by  the  completion  of 
the  work ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
that  this  increase  in  value,  will  exceed  the  whole  co!*t  of  the  road. 
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Government  should  send  into  the  field  next  winter  its  commission- 
ers, with  ample  instructions  and  means  to  put  the  entire  line  under 
contract  at  the  earliest  day.  We  anticipate  the  organization  of  the 
company  within  twelve  months  of  that  time  or  before  lifty  miles  of 
the  line  are  in  readiness  for  the  track,  when  they  fhould  begin  to 
operate  from  the  terminus  towards  the  centre,  following  close  upon 
the  forces  at  work  on  the  Government  division,  whose  supplies  wrould 
come  over  the  track  thus  laid.  A  detachment  in  the  Government 
service,  composed  of  land  surveyors  and  receivers,  under  a  Commis- 
sioner, should  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  track,  in  laying  out 
into  sections  and  quarter  sections,  the  fertile  lands  on  either  side, 
extending  back  some  thirty  miles,  and  bringing  the  same  into  market. 
Thus  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  our  plan  would  a  com- 
pensating revenue  begin  to  flow  back  to  the  Treasury,  constantly 
increasing  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  up  to  its  completion ;  and 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  Government  expenditure  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  liundred  per  cent. 

Railroad  Engineers  will  perceive  that  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  two  divsions  is  drawn  exactly  where,  in  the  progress  of  railroad 
building,  there  is  a  natural  division  growing  out  of  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  of  the  operatives  who  perform  it.  This 
being  the  case,  the  forces  on  each  could  operate  at  the  same  time 
without  interference  or  competition.  It  is  common  to  let  the  work  of 
the  first  division  to  one  class  of  contractors,  and  that  of  the  super- 
structure to  another. 

There  are  two  elements  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  most  that 
enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  this  work  ;  they  are  interest  on  the  cost, 
and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  first  constructions,  before  the  line 
is  completed  and  becomes  productive. 

Twenty-five  years  are  contemplated  in  the  bill  reported  last  winter 
for  carrying  on  the  plan  submitted  by  Whitney.  Annual  interest  on 
his  expenditures  will  amount  to  not  less  than  25,000,000, 
and  he  puts  depreciation  at  15,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  loss 
of  40,000,000;  the  most  of  which  would  be  saved  if  eight  instead 
of  twenty-five  years  were  only  allowed. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  having  regard  to  the  strictest  econo- 
my in  expense,we  must  adopt  that  plan  which  secures  the  most  speedy 
completion. 

Why  then  should  a  plan  any  longer  divide  the  public  attention  that 
fails  to  meet  the  daily  increasing  wants  of  our  citizens  ;  that  has  not 
even  economy  in  construction  to  recommend  it  ;  that  furnishes  no 
assurance  whatever  of  securing  the  object ;  that  is  strongly  marked 
with  features  of  a  speculative  character  ?  And  why  should  another 
plan  be  advocated  that  requires  an  increase  of  our  national  debt  of 
ninety  eight  million,  and  a  donation  from  Government  besides  of  half 
of  all  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Road,  when  here  is  a  plan  that  guar- 
antees the  completion  of  the  project  in  the  shortest  practicable  time 
by  the  joint  eftorts  of  two  powerlul  agencies,  each  in  vigorous  opera- 
tion, for  the  same  result ;  a  plan  that,  while  using  some  thirty-five 
million  of  government  funds,  creates  and  enlarges  the  sources  of  the 
national  revenue  to  more  than  double  that  amount,  a  plan  that  secures 
a  national  location,  guided  by  an  enlarged  view  of  the  wants  of  the 
whole    country,  and  not  sectional ;  as  would   brobably  be  the  case  if 
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given  into  the  hands  of  northern  or  southern  capitalists  ?  What  kind  of 
a  location  are  we  sure  of  on  Whitney's  plan  ?  Is  there  no  risk  where 
the  quality  of  the  land  adjacent  is  to  effect  the  value  of  the  locator's 
property  5  than  the  strict  commercial  wants  of  the  country  will  often 
yield  to'the  latteral  attraction  ^of  a  range  of  fertile  lands  or  of  gold 
placers  ? 

Our  plan  not  only  secures  a  national  location,  but  the  Road  is 
retained  just  long  enough  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  be  stamped 
with  all  the  features  of  a  great  national  work,  and  is  then  passed  over 
to  the  company,  who  are  to  perfect  and  fill  up  the  outline. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  develope  a  mode  of  operations  at  once 
simple  and  comprehensive,  devoid  of  all  complexity,  by  which  this 
great  trunk  can  be  constructed,  in  the  shortest  practicable  time,  and  at 
the  least  expanse  and  trouble  to  Government,  and  in  the  right  place. 
Here  no  chance  for  extended  political  patronage  is  given,  because  Gov- 
ernment ceases  to  have  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  Road  after 
the  grading  is  completed.  Talbot. 


ART.  VIII -PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  movements  which  have  been  going  on  during  the  last  year  in 
respect  to  R,ail-way,  and  other  improvements,  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  political  economy  of  the  times  ;  and,  therefore, 
claim  the  consideration  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  manufacturer  and  laborer, 
are  all  affected  in  some  degree  by  these  movements,  and  interested  in 
knowing  the  extent  of  their  progress.  Although  much  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  Rail-roads,  and  other  improvements  in  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the  movements  here  have  been  initiative 
merely,  and  but  little  progress  made  beyond  the  meeting  of  citi- 
zens in  conventions,  and  the  granting  of  charters  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures. Indeed  this  seems  to  be  a  iatal  point  in  our  progress.  Gen- 
erally, the  enterprise  moves  on  very  well  until  the  charter  is  obtain- 
ed, but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  next  step  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  few  individuals  have  courage  to  encounter  them,  and  the 
project  is  consequently  abandoned,  at  least  until  the  coming  of  better 
times. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Rail-roads  in  Missouri,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. And  we  might  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  Railroads 
of  this  State,  were  not  our  labors  designed  as  much  for  future  refer- 
ence as  for  present  information.  As  a  matter  of  history,  therefore, 
we  shall  proceed  to' give  an  account  of  the  Rail-road  movements  in 
Missouri,  for  the  year^  1849,  as  far  as  the  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State,  which  convened  on  the  last  Mondnv 
in  December,  1848,  granted  charters  for  six  Rail-roads. 
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1.  The  Palmyra  and  Mississippi  Rail-road.  This  road,  as  we  learn 
from  the  preamble  to  the  charter,  had  been  surveyed,  and  about  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars  subscribed  for  its  construction — about  four  thous- 
and of  which  had  been  expended  previous  to  its  incorporation.  We 
have  no  definite  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  this  work 
during  last  year.  This  is  one  of  the  Missouri  enterprises,  however, 
that  we  think  will,  probably,  be  carried  into  effect.  The  capital  stock 
of  this  corporation  is  $30,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each. 

2.  The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  A  charter  was  granted 
for  the  construction  of  this  road  about  three  years  ago.  In  1849,  ihe 
Legislature  of  Missouri  appropriated  $5,000  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  surveying  the  route.  But  as  we  understand  the  act,  the 
directors  are  not  authorised  to  use  this  appropriation  until  Congress 
shall  have  ''  donated  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  six  miles  upon  each  side  of  said  contemplated  Rail-road  from 
one  end  to  the  other."  We  understand,  however,  that  the  citizens 
interested  in  this  road,  have  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  by  the  use 
of  their  own  means.  This  shows  an  earnestness  in  the  cause  that  au- 
thorises the  expectation,  that  if  Congress  should  make  the  donation 
asked  for  by  the  company,  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  to  its 
completion. 

This  is  a  work  of  incalculable  importance  to  northern  Missouri ; 
and  claims  in  its  behalf  the  support  and  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  extensive  and  fertile  district. 

3.  The  Missouri  and  Wliile  River  Rail-road.  This  road  is  to  com- 
mence "in  the  town  of  Independence,  in  Jackson  county,  and  run 
from  thence  to  White  river,  at  the  most  convenient  point  ou  said  river, 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Forsythe,  in  Taney  county,  where  a  good  ter- 
minus for  the  road  can  be  obtained.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  stock 
has  been  subscribed,  or  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  survey  the 
route.     Capital  stock  .i;:3,0C0,000. 

4.  The  Alexandria  and  St.  Francesville  Road.  This  road  is  de- 
signed as  a  connection  between  Alexandria  and  St.  Francesville,  in 
Clark  county.  .  The  company  have  the  privilege  of  making  either  a 
Rail  or  Plank  road,  as  they  may  deem  most  to  iheir  interest.  Capital 
stock  $50,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  any  thi-.ig  has  been  done  towards  the  prosecution  of  this 
work. 

5.  The  Independence  and  Missouri  Rail-road.  This  road  is  de- 
signed to  connect  the  town  of  Independence  with  the  Missouri  river 
at  Hickman's  landing,  a  distance,  we  believe,  of  about  three  miles. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  the  citizens  of  Independence  before  the 
charter  was  obtained,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  completed  in  a  short 
time.     Capital  stock,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

fc).  The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rail-Road.  This  road  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  town  of  Lexington,  in  Lal'ayette  county,  and  pass  by 
the  way  of  Warsaw,  in  Benton  county,  to  any  point  in  this  State, 
deemed  most  desirable  on  the  Mississippi  river  below  the  mouth  of 
apple  creek.  Capitol  stock,  $4,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
the  commencement  of  this  work.  The  company  are  required  to  com- 
mence in  ten  years  or  forfeit  their  charter. 
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7.  The  Pacific  Rail-road.  This  road  is  to  commence  at  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  and,  passing  through  Jefferson  city,  continue  to  the  western 
line  of  the  State  at  some  point  in  Van  Buren  county,  with  a  view 
thai  it  may  be  continued  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Capital 
stock,  $10,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  No  act  has 
yet  been  done  by  tlie  directors,  we  believe,  under  ihis  charter. 

8.  Carondelet  and  St.  Louis  Ruil-road.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
the  year  1837,  for  the  construction  of  this  road,  but  some  alterations 
were  made  in  it  at  the  List  session  of  the  legislature  and  commission- 
ers appointed  to  open  Books  t'or  subscriptions.  Books  have  been 
opened  by  the  commissioners,  but  we  have  no  information  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  stock  taken.  Capiial  stock,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  With  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  legislature  of  1849,  granted  a  charter  to  an  association  of 
counties  and  individuals,  for  the  improvement  of  North  Grand  river, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  It  also  incorporated  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  river,  commencing  at 
a  point  near  Point  Pleasant,  in  New  Madrid  county,  and  terminating 
near  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  in  Stoddard  county.  Capitol  stock,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars — but  these  works,  we  believe,  like  our 
Rail-roads,  have  made  but  little  progress. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A  great  many  railway  projects  have,  also,  from  time  to  time,  been 
projected  in  Illinois,  and,  although  the  greater  part  of  these,  like  those 
of  Missouri,  stop  wiih  the  action  of  tiie  legislature,  yet,  she  is  far  in 
advance  of  us.  The  Chicago  and  Galena  Ra'1-wayis  progressing  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  being  completed  in  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  a 
work  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  Illinois,  but  to  the  northern 
part  of  Iowa  also.  The  road  Irom  Springfield  to  the  Illinois  river  has 
recently  been  repaired  and  put  in  a  condition  for  business.  We  under- 
stand, also,  that  the  road  which  has  been  so  long  in  contemplation, 
from  Alton  to  Springfield,  will  shortly  be  commenced  in  earnest. 
This  is  an  important  road,  calculated  to  afford  i'acilities  of  trans- 
portation to  a  large  agricultural  district  not  surpassed  in  fertility 
perhaps,  bj  any  part  of  the  globe. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  INDIANA. 

We  have  desired  for  some  time  past  to  obtain  from  an  intelligent 
and  reliable  source,  a  full  account  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
Indiana,  and  have  written  to  several  individuals  of  that  Siate  for 
information,  but  have  received  no  response  (o  our  enquiries.  The 
Hoosiers  are,  in  some  respects,  a  peculiar  people,  at  least  they  appear 
so  to  their  neighbors.  They  certainly  do  more  and  say  less  about  it 
than  any  other  people  we  have  heard  of.  We  have  been  examining 
the  newspapers  for  a  long  time,  with  a  hope  that  some  one  in  an 
unguarded  moment  had  made  known  what  they  were  doing,  but 
we  searched  in  vain,  nor  should  we  now  be  able  to  speak  of  their 
improvements  had  not  an  inquisitive  traveller  communicated  the  facts. 
We  publish  the  article  as  we  find  it  in  the  "  American  Rail-road 
Journal,"  if  it  should  contain  any  errors  we  trust  that  some  of  our 
intelligent  readers  in  Indiana  will  correct  them. 
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"The  State  of  Indiana  is  so  little  known  at  the  east,  and  so  seldom 
spoken  of  in  the  eastern  journals,  that  the  inhabitants  say,  and  with 
great  propriety,  that  when  any  person,  other  than  a  resident  of  the 
State,  speaks  or  writes  of  the  improvements  and  resources  of  the 
west,  they  make  but  one  stride  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  or  Missouri,  and 
step  entirely  over  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Why  this  should  be  the  case  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  for 
Indiana  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice,  even  did  she  not  possess  within 
herself  resources  rapidly  developing,  that  will  ere  long  place  her 
among  the  first  of  the  internal  improvement  and  manufacturing  St:  tes. 

She  is  making  long  and  rapid  strides  in  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture, independent  of  her  rail-roads  and  canals  ;  and  these  are  advanc- 
ing with  a  rapidity  that  will,  I  think,  astonish  even  the  "go  ahead" 
people  of  the  east.  In  a  short  visit  recently  made  to  Indianapolis,  I 
was  so  much  surprised  at  the  progress  her  railroads  are  making,  that 
I  was  lead  to  make  some  enquiries,  and  I  forward  you  the  results  of 
them,  which,  should  you  consider  worthy  of  notice,  you  will  please 
give  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  comes  first,  as  it  was  the 
pioneer.  The  great  success  of  this  road  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  about  the  results  which  we  now  witness.  This  road,  run- 
ning from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  Indianapolis,  the  capitol  of 
the  State,  a  distance  of  86  miles,  has  been  in  operation  ibr  many  years. 
It  was  originally  laid  with  a  strap  rail,  which  is  now  giving  place  to  a 
heavy  H  rail  of  60  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Fifty-six  miles  of  the  entire  distance 
are  already  relaid,  and  the  remr.inder  is  fast  being  completed,  and  the 
road  is  one  of  the  best  paying  roads  in  the  Union. 

2d.  The  Shelbyville  road,  running  from  Edinburgh  on  the  Madison 
road,  to  Shelbyville,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  is  also  completed  with  a 
strap  rail  2-1-2  x  7-8,  and  is  in  successful  operation. 

3d.  The  Rushville  road,  branching  frcm  the  Shelbyville  road  at  the 
latter  place  and  running  to  Rushville,  a  distance  of  2*1  miles,  is  entire- 
ly graded  and  is  fast  receiving  its  superstructure  and  iron,  the  latter 
being  a  strap  rail  2-12x7-8. 

4th.  The  Knightstown  road,  also  branching  from  the  Shelbyville 
road  at  Shelbyville,  and  running  to  Knightstown,  25  miles,  is  far  ad- 
danced  towards  completion,  and  is  likewise  receiving  tts  iron,  a  strap 
rail  2-1-2x7-8. 

5th.  The  Columbus  and  Bloomington  road,  which  branches  from  the 
Madison  road  at  Columbus,  and  is  designed  to  run  to  Bloomington,  37 
miles  west,  where  it  enters  the  great  coal  basin  of  Indiana.  A  charter 
for  this  road  is  obtained  and  a  sufficient  amount  subscribed  and  guar- 
anteed to  insure  its  completion. 

6th.  The  JefFersonville  road  commencing  at  Jeffersonville,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  Louisville,  and  running  north  66  miles  to  Colum- 
bus, where  it  intersects  the  Madison  road,  is  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  and  the  company  are  now  receiving  their  iron,  a  heavy  H 
rail  weighing  fifty  pounds  per  yard. 

7th.  The  Franklin  and  Martinsville  road,  running  from  the  Madi- 
son road  at  the  former  place,  27  miles  west  to  the  latter,  is  located, 
and  one  half  is  to  be  let  to  contractors  next  month. 

8th.  The  Lawrencehurgh  and  Greensburg  road,  running  from  the 
Ohio  river  at  Lawrenceburg  uortherly  to  Greeusburg,  a  distance  of 
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42  miles,  is  at  present  under ''contract.  This  road  will  ultimately 
be  extended  about  30  miles  from  the  latter  place  to  intersect  the  Ma- 
dison and  Indianapolis  road  between  Franklin  and  Edinburg. 

9th.  The  New  Albany  road  runs  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  5  miles  below  Jeffcrsonville  and  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  to 
Salem,  35  miles,  thence  to  Bedford,  Bloomington,  Gosport  and  Craw- 
fordsville,  120  miles  further,  where  it  will  intersect  the  Lafayette  and 
Crawfordsville  road.  The  New  Albany  road  is  located  and  under 
construction  to  Bedford,  65  miles,  and  iron  delivered  at  present  to  lay 
18  miles.  This  road  will  be  in  operation  to  Salem  next  spring,  and 
to  Bedford  next  fall  or  winter. 

lOlh.  The  Lafayette  and  Crawfordsville,  running  from  the  termi- 
nus of  the  New  Albany  road  at  the  latter  place  to  the  Wabash  river 
at  the  former  place,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  is  nearly  graded  and  will 
probably  be  finished  next  season. 

11th,  The  Evansville  road,  commencing  at  Evansville  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  running  to  Princeton,  28  miles,  is  now  being  located.  From 
Princeton  it  will  probably  be  extended  28  miles  to  Vincennes,  and 
from  the  latter  place  it  will  either  run  to  Terre  Haute,  65  miles,  or 
direct  across  to  Indianapolis,  about  110  miles,  and  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity as  the  country  becomes  settled,  diverge  at  Vincennes  and  run  to 
both  places. 

12lh.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  railroad,  commencing  at 
Terre  Haute  on  the  state  line  of  Illinois,  runs  l>om  thence  to  Indian- 
apolis, 72  miles,  and  from  there  73  miles  to  Richmond  on  the  Ohio 
state  line.  The  first  division  of  this  road  from  Terre  Haute  to  In- 
dianapolis is  entirely  located  and  under  construction,  and  is  to  be  laid 
with  a  heavy  rail  of  60  lbs,  to  the  yard.  The  second  division  from 
Indianapolis  to  Richmond,  will  probably  be  abandoned  and  the  road 
diverted  from  Indianapolis  direct  to  Rushville,  and  thence  across  to 
Cincinnati,  via  Hamilton,  110  miles,  or  from  Indianapolis  to  Greens- 
burg,  and  thence  to  Lawrenceburg  and  Cincinnati,  the  distance  in  either 
case  being  about  the  same. 

13th.  The  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  road,  running  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  place  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  and  the  Wabash  river, 
a  distance  of  69  miles,  is  now  being  constructed,  and  will  be  in  oper- 
ation some  time  next  year.  It  is  to  be  laid  with  a  heavy  rail.  Upon 
its  completion  to  Lafayette,  it  will  be  extended  north  to  Michigan 
City,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  there  to  connect  with  the  New  Buffalo 
and  Chicago  road. 

14th.  The  Indianapolis  and  Peru  road  running  from  the  former  city 
to  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  at  the  latter  place,  a  distance  of  76  miles 
to  be  laid  with  a  strap  rail  2-1-2  x  7-8  is  now  building,  and  some  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  in  operation  next  year. 

15th,  The  Indianapolis  and  Eellefontaine  road,  passing  through 
Pentlleton,  Anderson,  Munice  and  Winchester,  to  the  Ohio  Slate  line, 
a  distance  of  83  miles,  is  now  constructing,  to  be  laid  with  a  heavy 
rail. 

At  the  State  line  it  wi!l  connect  with  the  road  of  the  Bellefontaine 
and  Indiana  company,  and  thence  by  their  road  to,  and  crossing  the 
Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  city  road  at  Bellefontaine,  wall  extend  to 
Gallion,  Ohio,  where  it  will  intersect  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
road,  and  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  road  to  Pittsburgh. 
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16th.  The  Michigan  and  Ohio  road  to  run  from  Logansport  on  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal  to  Anderson  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefon- 
taine  road  ;  and  thence  to  Newcastle  and  Knightstown,  a  distance  of 
about  95  miles,  is  now  about  being  surveyed — a  sufficient  amount 
being  subscribed  to  justify  its  commencement.  At  Knightstown  it 
will  connect  with  the  Knightstown  and  Shelbyville  road  ;  and  thence 
by  that  and  the  Shelbyville  road  will  connect  with  the  Madison  road 
at  Edinburg — thus  giving  another  connection  between  the  Wabash 
valley  and.  the  Ohio  river.  This  road  will  also  probably  be  extended 
from  Knight stowns  direct  to  Cincinnati. 

17th.  A  road  to  run  from  Fort  Wayne  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal, 
to  Muncie  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  road,  about  70  miles, 
is  also  under  consideration.  A  charter  has  been  obtained,  and,  I  un- 
derstand, that  the  preliminary  steps  are  about  being  taken  to  urge  it 
forward. 

18th.  The  Michigan  Southern  railroad.  It  is  proposed  to  change 
the  original  line  of  this  road,  after  reaching  Cold  water  in  Michigan, 
by  making  a  detour  south  from  this  point,  and  running  through  the 
northern  counties  of  Indiana  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake.  The 
length  of  this  line  in  this  State  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
miles.  The  route  has  been  surveyed,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  work  will  be  soon  commenced.  When  constructed  it  will 
form  the  most  direct  line  of  railway  between  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  her  railways,  Indiana  has  also  a  long  line  of  canal 
navigation,  to  wit : 

The  "  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,"  100  miles  longer  than  the  great  Erie 
canal  in  New  York,  and  the  "White  water  canal."  The  former  runs 
from  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  river,  traversing 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  It  is  already  in  operation  from  Toledo 
to  Terra  Haute  on  the  Wabash,  and  is  under  construction,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years  from  the  last  named  place  to  Evansville.  This 
canal  traverses  for  a  long  distance  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wabash ; 
and  cannot  fail,  from  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying  canals  in  the  Union. 

The  "White  Water  canal,"  running  from  Hagorstown  in  Indiana, 
through  Cambridge,  Connorsville,  Brookville  and  Harrison  to  Cincin- 
nati, with  a  branch  to  Lawrenceburg,  is  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion— comprising,  with  its  branch,  a  distance  of  about  86  miles. 
This  improvement  will  probably  soon  be  extended,  by  means  of  a 
railroad,  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  at  or  near  Fort 
Wayne,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles. 

Truly  the  State  of  Indiana  is  getting  on  rapidly.  Her  present 
prosperity  is  a  wholesome  one,  and  do  not  fear  a  repitition  of  the 
financial  disasters  that  some  few  years  since  overtook  her.  The 
enormous  amount  of  railways  at  present  in  course  of  construction  and 
completed — comprising  an  extent  of  over  1300  miles — may  well 
astonish  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  State. 

But  when  we  consider  that  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  late  as  1816,  and  that  she  now  contains  a  population  of  one  million, 
we  may  cease  to  wonder. 

Her  immense  coal  and  iron  deposits  are  also  just  coming  into  notice, 
and  are  rapidly  building  up  a  trade,  which  will  in  a  short  time  rival 
that  of  almost  any  other  State.  24 
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Cotton  manufactories  are  also  springing  up  in  various  quarters,  upon 
a  large  scale — caused  by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  fuel,  and  the 
proximity  of  this  fuel  to  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  south.  The 
people  of  the  v/est  and  south — planters,  capitalists  and  consumers — 
have  at  length  discovered  that  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  the  cotton  to  the 
coal  and  provisions,  where  they  are  in  such  close  proximity,  and 
with  cheap  and  ready  means  of  communication,  than  it  is  to  carry  both 
cotton  and  provisions  to  an  eastern  water  power,  or  an  English  coal 
field,  and  then  to  bring  it  back  again,  as  manufactured  articles,  to  be 
sold  on  the  very  ground  upon  which  it  was  raised. ' 

The  capitol  of  Indiana,  now  a  flourishing  city  of  some  8000  inhabi- 
tants, and  increasing  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  1821  was  a  wilder- 
ness. This  might  also  be  said  of  the  whole  State.  The  forests  are 
disappearing  rapidly  before  the  axe  of  the  eastern  emigrant ;  and  in 
their  places  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  fields  of  grain,  that  need  but  be 
seen  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  soil  of  Indiai-^a  is  one  of 
the  best  for  agricultural  purposes  that  we  have  in  the  Union, 

The  hardy  and  energetic  population  of  this  State  have  in  them  that 
indomitable  perseverance  and  enterprise  of  a  down-east  Yankee  that 
overcomes  all  obstacles ;  and  the  next  thing  with  them,  after  the  tim- 
ber is  cut  from  the  ground,  is  a  railroad  to  carry  the  production  of  this 
ground  to  a  market,  for  they  appear  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  market  will  not  come  to  them. 

One  great  secret  of  the  construction  of  so  large  an  amount  of  rail- 
way in  a  new  State,  is  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  built. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  the  light  cost  of  roads  in  this  State, 
and  I  think  I  may  with  safety  state  that  all  the  new  roads  now  being 
constructed  will  not  cost  on  the  average  $2,000  per  mile  to  grade  and 
bridge  them.  Some  of  them  cost  as  low  as  $1,300  per  mile,  for  their 
entire  length. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  also,  is  such,  with  its  long  and  gentle 
undulating  swells,  that  easy  grades  and  curvatures  can  be  adopted, 
and  they  can  consequently  be  worked  very  cheaply.  The  great  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  timber  for  the  superstructure  and  repairs  of 
the  tracks,  and  of  fuel  for  the  engines  is  also  of  great  assistance 
towards  the  cheap  working  of  the  roads. 

The  grading  of  the  roads  is,  much  of  it,  done  by  the  people,  through 
whose  land  it  runs,  and  pay  taken  in  stock.  The  timber  is  furnished 
by  farmers  along  the  line,  and  pay  taken  in  stock,  in  fact  everything, 
except  the  machinery  and  iron,  is  made  or  done  in  the  State ;  and  we 
may  ere  long  expect  to  see  even  the  machinery  and  iron  manufactured 
by  her  own  citizens  and  in  their  own  State. 

Is  not  Indiana  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ?  In  1820  a  wilderness  !  In  1850  with  1,000,000  inhab- 
itants, 1300  miles  of  railway  and  500  miles  of  canals. 

Thirty  years  only  to  accomplish  all  this  !  What  may  we  not 
expect  of  her  in  the  next  30  years  ? 

Ere  three  years  have  passed  away,  Indiana  will  make  herself  known 
to  the  world,  if  by  no  other  means,  by  the  whistle  of  her  locomotives. 

R. 

We  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  Railroads  of 
Indiana  is  taken  by  her  own  citizens  and  much  of  it  paid  for  in  labor 
and  materials.     This  is  a  wise  policy.     Upon  this  system  of  operation, 
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in  a  country  of  productive  soil  like  that  of  Indiana  and  other  western 
States,  the  inhabitants  may  accomplish  any  improvement  that  (heir 
reasonable  wants  may  demand,  without  incurring  the  embarrassments 
which  usually  attend  the  prosecution  of  extensive  works  where  stock 
is  paid  for  with  money  only.  The  dividends  accruing  from  improve- 
ments made  in  this  way  remain  in  the  country  where  the  works  are 
located,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  being  sent  away  to  increase  the  wealth  of  other  communities. 
It  is  true  that,  in  districts  but  sparsely  settled,  works  of  consider- 
able magnitude  cannot  be  accomplished  in  this  way  ;  but  if  the  cur- 
rent of  emigration  continues  to  increase,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Vvdll  possess  both  money  and  labor  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  a  thorough  system  of  improvement  within  their 
respective  limits. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN  IOWA. 

Desvwines  Improvements. — We  are  indebted  to  Col.  S.  R.  Curtis, 
chief  Engineer  on  the  Desmoines  improvement,  for  his  report  con- 
taining estimates  of  the  cost  of  that  work  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  the  Raccoon  forks,  a  distance  of  183  1-2  miles  by  the  line  of  im- 
provement. The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  $1,191,907.31,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  by  Congress  to  the  construction  of  the 
work   is  estimated  at  1,233,800  acres. 

In  his  report  the  Engineer  says  "  we  have  under  contract  and  in 
successful  ])rogress  all  the  work  necessary  to  carry  slackwater  navi- 
gation from  the  mouth  of  the  Nassau  Slough  up  to  Keosauqua  ;  a  dis- 
tance by  the  meanders  of  Ihe  river,  of  50  miles,  and  by  the  line  of 
improvement  (the  ten  miles  of  canal  cutting  oft'  2  1-2  miles,)  forty- 
seven  and  one  half  miles.  Enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  work, 
and  enough  to  overcome  some  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  the  present 
navigation  of  the  river.  Ail  this  work  can  be  completed  next  season, 
and  I  confidently  rely  on  its  being  open  for  navigation  in  the  spring  of 
1851." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Engineers  report  will  impart  to  our 
readers  in  other  States,  a  better  idea  of  the  utility  and  importance  of 
the  Def-.noines  improvement  than  anything  we  have  seen  published  on 
the  subject. 

Having  disposed  of  the  survey  and  estimates  the  Engineer  proceeds 
with  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  work. 

"  The  crest  of  the  dam  which  turns  the  water  into  Coal  Bank  canal, 
is  projected  309  79-100  feet  above  tlue  water  in  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  pool  of  the  upper  dam  is  6  68-100  miles  long,  which  carries  us 
to  Raccoon  Fork.  Allowing  for  the  inclination  of  this  upper  pool 
three-tenths  of  a  foot  per  mile,  the  water  would  be  laised  at  the  forks 
(Fort  Desmoines,)  T.  feet  above  the  level  of  December  22,  1848; 
and,  therefore,  give  from  4  to  5  feet  in  the  two  li  unches  at  Raccoon 
Fork. 

I  have  thus  detailed  all  the  various  works  which  I  recommend  as  a 
combined  series  sufficient  to  secure  slack  water  navigation  "  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Desmoines  river  to  Raccoon  Fork."  The  distance  by 
the  meanders  of  the  river  is  two  hundred  and  four  miles  and  sixty- 
eight  hundredths,  and  by  the  line  of  the  improvement  as  designated 
by  the  blue  line  on  the  map,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  and 
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sixty-eight  hundredths  ;  showing  a  saving  in  distance  by  all  the  canals 
of  twenty-one  miles.  Including  the  canal  now  nearly  finished  at  the 
lowei'  end  of  the  improvement,  we  have  proposed  eight  canals  ;  the 
aggregate  length  of  all  being  27  miles. 

There  are  28  dams,  and  two  intermediate  locks  on  canals  ;  making 
30  locks  on  the  line  of  improvement.  All  the  canals  are  carefully 
located,  and  the  centre  cut  or  fill  marked  on  stakes  driven  every  hun- 
dred feet.  The  estimates  have  been  made  at  higher  rates  than  the 
average  contract  prices  of  the  lower  or  first  letting,  because  I  appre- 
hend an  increase  of  the  price  of  labor  and  provisions  as  the  work 
progresses.  I  have  given  the  items  of  the  work  at  each  point,  so  that 
prices  may  be  tested  by  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  stone,  timber,  &c. 

In  determining  quantities,  I  have  taken  centre  cuttings  every  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  canal  lines,  and  made  allowances  for  greater  quanti- 
ties where  the  ground  required  on  the  side  cuts.  The  material  in  the 
dams,  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  the  plan  of  crib  dams 
with  perpendicular  tumbles  applied  to  each  particular  location.  As  all 
the  dams  are  on  rock,  I  consider  this  plan  (a  drawing  of  which  is 
here  submitted,)  entirely  sufficient.  There  will  be  repairs  needed 
frequently  on  any  crib  dam,  but  this  plan  is  much  stronger  than  those 
now  erected  for  mills  on  the  river,  the  highest  of  which  (that  at 
Thomas')  has  a  lift  of  7  feet,  and  stands  very  well.  The  lock  walls 
are  calculated  for  heights  to  admit  navigation  through  them  at  high 
water  ;  so  that  at  low  water,  when  the  lift  is  greatest  and  the  pressure 
most  powerful ;  we  have  a  superincumbent  wall  to  aid  in  support  of 
this  pressure.  Without  taking  into  account  this  superhicumbent  wall, 
I  have  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  sufficient  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  greatest  head  that  can  occur  when  a  pool  below  the 
lock  is  drawn  off,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  influence  of  back  water.  By 
applying  these  principles  I  have  estimated  the  average  thickness  of 
the  walls  at  from  6  to  10  feet,  and  this  average  is  to  be  so  disposed 
of,  as  to  increase  the  mass  of  masonry  where  the  quoin  post  and  other 
causes  increase  the  pressure;  and  diminish  the  mass  where  the  pool 
of  the  dam  or  other  causes  remove  the  pressure.  I  name  this,  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  augment  the  cost  of  a  contract  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  material;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  you  increase  the 
strength  of  work  as  you  add  to  the  material.  A  bridge,  for  instance, 
may  be  broken  .down  by  needless  weight  of  timber,  and  a  dam  may  be 
weakened  by  an  increase  of  buoyancy  and  additional  leverage  by  addi- 
tion to  the  length  of  timbers.  States  loose  thousands,  yes  millions, 
by  needless  waste  of  material,  and  it  is  here  that  ignorance  can  lavish 
and  intelligence  save  the  means  applicable  to  this  improvement.  En- 
gineering is  a  proximate  science,  but  it  constantly  finds  application  of 
fixed  sciences,  which,  properly  understood  and  directed,  secure  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  work.  It  is  the  quantity  more  than  the  price 
that  augments  the  cost,  and  it  is  in  the  use  and  calculations  of  quanti^ 
ties  that  States  and  Companies  should  fear  the  greatest  loss.  Few 
are  competent  to  determine  losses  occasioned  by  errors  in  plan,  and 
errors  in  the  execution  of  plans  ;  so  that  few  can  perceive  the  econo- 
my of  science,  when  they  do  not  understand  the  loss  of  wasteful 
experiments.  I  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Des- 
moines  River  improvement  as  I  think,  liberally  ;  its  coit  depends  on 
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the  management  of  the  work.  A  cash  letting-,  I  have  no  doubt,  could 
now  be  made  below  my  estimate,  but  some  items  will  always  be  sug- 
gested in  the  progress  of  a  work  which  cannot  be  anticipated.  If  the 
Board  had  the  available  means  to  apply  to  the  work,  there  are 
many  important  reasons  in  favor  of  its  immediate  construction.  Pro- 
visions are  cheap,  and  labor  can  be  procured  low.  Material  is  also 
cheap,  and  other  improvements  have  not  been  made,  so  as  to  require 
a  large  item  to  be  set  down  for  private  damages.  The  settlement  of 
the  country  would  be  accelerated  by  its  early  construction,  and  the 
work  would  secure  a  precedence  which  would  be  of  great  advantage 
in  view  of  other  works  that  are  contemplated  and  certain  to  be  made. 
When  completed  according  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  by  the  improvement  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the 
Raccoon  Forks,  will  be  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  aud  eighty- 
three  and  a  half  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  river  according  to  M. 
Nicoleltis  in  N.  Latitude  40='  21'  and  43" — and  in  Longitude  91  ° 
32'  30'.  The  Raccoon  Forks  are  in  Latitude  41  °  34'  44"— and 
Longitude  93  °  37'  7".  These  observations  show  that  Fort  Des- 
moines  is  124  1-2  miles  West,  and  73  miles  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Desmoines  ;  and  the  straight  line  from  the  mouth  to  Raccoon  Forks 
is  therefore  144  miles  ;  which  determines  the  diflerence  between  the 
straight  line  and  the  line  of  our  improvement,  to  be  39  miles.  The 
road  generally  travelled  varies  almost  the  same,  and  a  rail  road  which 
may  be  located  on  the  ridge  parallel  to  the  river,  would  not  save 
much  in  the  distance,  comjiared  with  the  river  improvement.  Steam- 
boats pass  the  improved  locks  on  the  Kentucky  river,  Monongahela 
and  Muskingum  in  less  than  eight  minutes,  the  time  thereiore  re- 
quired for  passing  30  locks  on  the  Desmoines  Improvement  may  be 
eafely  put  ciown  at  300  minutes,  or  4  1-2  hours.  Boats  can  run  on 
the  pools  laster  than  they  can  on  the  Mississippi,  and  therefore  I 
think  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  which  lor  the  whole  distance  of 
pools  and  canals  would  be  less  than  13  hours  ;  add  two-thirds  of  an 
hour  for  casualties  and  you  have  my  estimate  of  the  time  required  for 
packet  boats  to  pass  from  the  mouth  to  the  Forks — 18  hours.  Lock- 
age time  on  such  an  improvement,  is  not  lost  time  ;  because  landing 
passengers  and  freight  can  always  proceed  during  the  same  time,  and 
business  will  assume  such  a  form  as  to  apply  every  moment  of  the 
lockage  time  to  the  business  of  commerce.  The  time  therefore  which 
will  be  required  to  pass  this  improvement,  will  be  sufficiently  reduced 
to  compete  with  stage  travel  by  the  road,  and  the  business  and  travel 
of  the  Upper  Desmoines  country  will  justify  the  employment  of  aline 
of  packet  boats  between  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Desmoines,  as  soon  as  the 
improvement  can  be  completed.  Steamboats  of  500  tons  burthen  run 
on  the  Muskingum  improvement  where  the  locks  are  much  smaller 
than  those  we  are  constructing  on  the  Desmoines.  Transportation  cf 
freight  will  therefore  be  cheaper,  even  if  it  is  made  to  pay  the  same 
exorbitant  tolls. 

Without  going  into  details  of  comparison,  I  estimate  the  freight  on 
a  barrel  of  flour  from  Raccoon  Forks  to  the  mouth  of  the  Desmoines, 
at  25  cents  a  barrel,  ana  on  wheat  8  cents  a  bushel.  Much  depends 
on  the  amount  oi  toll  required  to  pay  for  work  and  keep  up  the  im- 
.  provement ;  and  I  make  my  estimate  by  comparing  it  with  what  it 
costs  on  public  works  of  this  kind  elsewhere.     By  flat  boats  it  would 
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cost  about  one  half  this  sum,  i.e.,  12  1-2  cents  a  barrel  for  flour,  and 
4  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

In  time,  and  expense,  and  certainly :  the  plan  of  the  Desmoines 
Improvement  will  compare  I'avorably  with  any  improvement  in  any 
State,  and  the  more  1  consider  the  country  which  is  likely  to  contribute 
to  its  commerce,  the  more  certain  I  am  of  its  great  importance. 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  commerce  within  ten  miles  of  the  Mississippi 
will  be  hauled  into  Keokuk  on  wagons,  and  suppose  ten  miles  from  the 
lower  end  we  appropriate  only  the  business  within  5  miles,  and  say 
ten  miles  back  from  the  Mississippi,  the  improvement  will  carry  olf 
the  surplus  within  5  miles  on  each  side.  Go  up  to  Raccoon  Forks, 
and  il  is  certainly  fair  to  say  this  improvement,  with  its  milling  and 
manufacturing  power  and  other  inducements,  will  draw  in  the  trade 
within  60  miles  of  Raccoon  Fork.  Indeed  at  60  miles  distance,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  rival  to  the  Desmoines  Improvement,  and  reference, 
to  the  map  will  show  that  such  is  the  distance  to  the  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi and  all  other  streams  from  Fort  Desmoines  ;  that  we  cannot 
doubt  the  reasonable  prospect  of  this  point  being  the  centre  of  business 
for  a  country  one  hundred  miles  West  and  North  West  of  it.  But 
assuming  60  miles,  and  it  now  commands  "this  extent,"  we  have  a 
surface  ten  miles  wide  at  the  East  end,  120  miles  wide  at  the  Forks, 
and,  without  counting  anything  for  ten  miles  nearest  the  Mississippi, 
134  miles  long.  To  this  area  must  then  be  added  a  semi-circle  with 
60  miles  radius,  which  lies  West  of  Fort  Desmoines  ;  which  being 
computed  gives  for  the  surface  drained  by  the  Desmoines  Improve- 
ment, 14,364  square  miles,  or  9,092,960  acres  of  land. 

This  is  w  hat  I  consider  the  country  immediately  attached  and  tribu- 
tary to  this  river.  There  is  a  vast  country  North-west  of  Fort  Des- 
moines, the  Codeau  des  Prairies,  which  will  send  a  portion  of  its 
products  down  the  upper  branch  of  the  Desmoines.  Tlie  Desmoines 
is  longer  above  Fort  Desmoines,  than  below.  It  rises,  according  to 
M.  Nicolett,  in  the  Shetek  lakes,  latitude  44  degrees  to  3' — Longi- 
tude 90  degrees  1'  30"  ;  a  point  138  miles  North  and  144  West,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  straight  line  200  miles  from  Fort  Desmoines.  Some 
improvement  will  be  made  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  this 
country,  and  the  most  natural  one  will  be  by  the  valley  itself,  which, 
according  to  M.  Nicolett,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  water  navigation. 
He  says,  "the  liydrographical  relations  of  the  Desmoines,  with  the 
Mankato,  St.  Peters  and  Mississippi  rivers,  present  a  geographical 
incident  of  some  interest.  By  referring  to  the  map  in  latitude  43 
degree  45' — Longitude  95  degree  12',  (a  point  161  miles  above  Fort 
Desmoines,)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  lake  very  near  the  Des- 
moines named  Tchan  Skeichn,  or  Dry  Wood  lake  :  The  Wutanwau 
river  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Mankato,  that  empties  itself  into  the 
St.  Peters,  has  its  source  in  this  lake.  Now  the  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Desmoines  from  Tchan  Sketcha  lake,  is  not  more  than 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  so  that,  were  a  canal  cut  across,  the 
waters  of  the  Desmoines  would  be  made  to  communicate  with  those 
of  the  St.  Peters."  This  not  only  shows  that  others  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  improvement  of  the  river  above  the  Raccoon  Forks  ;  but 
the  Shetek  lakes  and  the  connection  with  the  St.  Peters  are,  indeed, 
extraordinary  incidents  in  favor  of  such  an  improvement.  I  have 
before  also  alluded  to  the  proximity  of  the  western  terminus  of  the 
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Desmoines  Improvent  to  the  valley  of  the  Nebraska  ;  and  here  reiter- 
ate the  probability  of  a  connection  with  that  valley,  which  will  draw 
in  a  share  of  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  far  West.  But  excluding 
the  advantages  which  we  may  derive  from  extended  works,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  surface  I  have  suggested  as  the  legitimate  field 
which  is  destined  to  produce  a  commerce  for  this  river,  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  is  enough  to  command  the  united  energies  of 
the  v/hole  State.  The  county  of  Wayne  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  pro- 
duced in  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year;  1,763,741  bush- 
els of  the  various  cerial  grains,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  &c.  It  now  no 
doubt  produces  more  than  2,000,000  of  bushels.  The  Desmoines 
country  that  I  have  here  been  considering,  is  decidedly  richer  and 
more  capable  of  producing  these  grains  than  the  county  of  Wayne ; 
but  taking  this  as  a  unit,  then  the  area  drained  by  our  improvement 
would,  with  the  same  culture,  produce  42,000,000*  of  bushels.  This 
is  only  one  item,  to  which  may  be  added  the  wool,  potatoes,  hay,  ap- 
ples, manufactured  articles  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  coal,  and  other 
mineral  products  that  will  swell  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country  and 
enlarge  the  commerce  of  the  river.  Settlements  are  now  rapidly  ex- 
tending over  all  parts  of  this  area,  and  such  is  the  ease  of  preparing 
and  cultivating  the  soil,  that  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  ten  years  of 
labor  in  this  section  of  country,  will  do  no  more  towards  perfecting  a 
farming  district,  than  can  be  eifected  by  40  years  of  the  same  amount 
of  labor  applied  to  a  heavy  timbered  country  like  the  county  of  Wayne. 
Counties  on  the  Desmoines  which  commenced  their  settlements  five 
years  since,  now  send  off  a  large  surplus  of  cerial  grains,  besides  a 
greater  surplus  of  horses,  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  These  considera- 
tions demonstrate,  that  we  cannot  easily  over  estimate  the  products  of 
this  country  or  too  soon  prepare  a  market  for  its  accumulating  surplus. 

An  important  item  of  commerce  on  this  river  will  be  derived  from 
the  mineral  products  of  the  valley  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
Stone  coal  appears  to  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  as  we  proceed 
up  the  Desmoins.  It  is  Ibund  in  many  places  in  bluft' banks  where  it 
can  be  wheeled  directly  from  the  mine  into  the  boat ;  and  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  convenience  of  mining  from  the  fact  that  with  the 
imperfect  arrangements  now  adopted,  it  is  delivered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  coal  bank  at  Fort  Desmoinse,  at  2  1-2  cents  per  bushel.  This  is 
the  bank  belonging  to  Mr.  Vaux,  and  I  suppose  is  no  more  than  a 
fair  specimen,  since  I  found  the  strata  of  coal  in  different  places  to  va- 
ry from  2  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  this  stratum  at  the  Forks  is  about 
5  feet  thick. 

As  this  Desmoines  coal  field  is  the  farthestJWest,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  it  will  be  matter  of  interest 
connected  with  the  proposed  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  since  this  valley 
will  probably  offer  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  fuel  to  supply  the 
destitute  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Gypsum  (Plaster  of  Paris)  is  found  near  Fort  Desmoines  in  large 
cliffs  of  inexhaustible  masses,  and  at  present  prices  in  St.  Louis,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  article  of  commerce  if  the  improvement  were 
completed.  The  magnesian  lime  stone,  and  the  white,  red  and  yellow 
sand  stone  which  prevail  in  great  abundance  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  improvement,  are  so  excellent  and  easily  prepared  for  building 
purposes,  that  they  will  also  some  day  be  carried  to  towns    on  the 
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Mississippi.  The  rouvrh  and  rock  head  lands  near  the  mouth,  at 
"  Cowpen's  old  mill,"  at  "  Raven  Cliff,"  "  Elk  Bluff,"  and  the  beauti- 
ful mountain  of  "  Red  Rock," — all  noted  land  marks  that  have  stood 
for  ages  as  silent  and  gloomy  sentinels,  guarding  the  clear  bright  river 
that  tlows  at  Iheir  base — will  be  rent  by  the  blast  and  broken  by  the 
workmen;  and  their  fragments  will  be  removed  and  erected  into 
mansions  which  will  adorn  the  citses  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  val- 
leys and  hills  of  the  surrounding  country. 


ART. -IX.  COMMERCIAL  LAW- 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  TO  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  reports  the  following  impor- 
tant decision  lately  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  city.  It  but  affirms 
old  principles  of  law,  but  principles  very  important  to  be  observed  by 
commission  merchants. 

Courts,  Tuesday — Superior  Court. — Before  Judge  Sanford — 
Isaac  Milbank  et  als.  vs.  Alexander  Denniston  and  others.  Action  to 
recover  from  defendants  a  loss  sustained  on  the  sale  of  flour,  caused, 
as  plaintiffs  alleged,  by  the  defendants  to  whom  the  flour  was  consigned 
having  sold  it  at  an  improper  period,  and  contrary  to  the  owner'' s  instriic- 
iio'ds.  The  plaintiffs  are  merchants  in  the  city,  and  the  defendants  are 
members  of  a  house  doing  business  here  and  at  Liverpool.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1846,  the  plaintiffs  advised  the  branch  of  the  house  in 
Liverpool  that  they  were  about  to  consign  two  parcels  of  wheat  to 
them,  one  of  500  barrels,  by  the  Ship  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  another  of 
400  barrels  by  the  Georgiana.  In  their  letter  so  informing  the  defen- 
.dants,  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1846,  they  said  to  them  : 

"  You  will  please  make  no  disposition  until  we  give  our  wishes, 
per  Caledonia,  unless  22  shilling,  in  bond,  be  obtainable,  in  which 
case,  if  in  your  judgement  you  deem  it  our  interest."  On  the  27th 
of  June  the  plaintiffs  wrote  another  letter  to  the  defendants,  in  which 
they  ret'erred  to  the  expected  passage  of  the  corn  law  in  England,  and 
its  probable  effect  on  the  market,  by  admitting  for  sale  a  large  quantity 
of  corn,  then  in  bond,  and  said  :  "  We  fear  that  the  first  introduction, 
for  sale,  may  tend  to  lower  prices.  But  that  after  stocks  now  in  bond 
shall  be  reduced  by  consumption,  &c.,  an  improvement  may  ensue. 
We  would,  therefore,  express  our  desire  that  these  parcels  may  be 
withheld  from  the  market  until  the  operation  of  the  new  law  shall 
have  produced  its  result;  though  if  22s.  in  bond  be  obtainable,  and 
you  think  our  interest  dictates  such  sale,  please  so  dispose  of  it." 
The  Nicholas  Biddle  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  July,  nearly 
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at  the  same  time  that  the  defendants  received  the  above  letters.  They 
caused  the  above  wheat,  which  she  brought,  to  be  put  in  store,  and  on 
the  23d  of  August,  wrote  to  the  defendants  in  relation  to  it,  saying 
that  whether  the  wheat  was  sour  or  not,  they  feared  it  must  be  sold 
soon  on  account  of  its  coming  from  New  Orleans.  In  this  letter  they 
gave  intimation  of  of  their  intention  to  sell  it  immediately.  But  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  7th  of  August  they  did  sell  it,  at  21s  per  barrel;  and 
when  they  informed  the  plaintiffs  of  having  done  so,  the  latter  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  at  the  defendants  having  acted  contrary  to  their 
instructions. 

For  the  defence,  it  w-as  contended  that  the  defendants  had  acted  in 
conformity  v/ith  their  instructions  ;  that  the  corn  lav/  had  passed  on 
the  26"th  of  June,  and  that  there  was  full  time  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  its  operation  in  August,  when  the  flour  was  sold.  It  was  also  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  th?t  the  then  prospect  of  the  coming  harvest  in- 
dicated that  no  higher  price  would  probably  be  obtained  for  the  flour 
if  the  defendant  held  it  over.  In  reply  to  this,  hovv'ever,  it  was  shown 
that  about  the  time  the  flour  was  sold,  or  verj'  shortly  after,  it  was 
known  that  the  potatoe  crop  in  Ireland  had  failed. 

The  wheat,  per  the  Georgiana,  did  not  arrive  in  Liverpool  until  the 
middle  of  August,  and  this  parcel  the  defendants  held  over  until  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  they  obtained  29s.  9d.  for  it.  The  plain- 
tiffs now  allege  that  had  the  defendants  held  over  the  first  parcel,  as 
they  did  the  second,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  it  would  have 
brought  the  same  price  ;  and  that  by  the  defendants  not  doing  so,  the 
plaintiffs  lost  the  difference  between  the  two  prices,  for  which  they 
now  claimed  compensation.  The  plaintiffs  also  contended  that  inde- 
pendent of  these  instructions,  the  defendants  had  rendered  themselves 
responsible  by  an  undue  want  of  diligence  and  skill  in  selling  the 
wheat  at  the  time  they  did. 

The  court  charged  the  jury :  This  case  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  parties  concerned,  and  which  ever  way  the  verdict  might  be,  it 
must  occasion  a  great  loss.  The  court  then  detailed  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  said  that  the  plaintiffs  claimed  to  recover  on  two  grounds. — ■ 
First — that  they  gave  instructions  which  the  defendants  were  bound 
to  obey,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  not  doing  so,  the  plaintiffs 
sustained  a  great  loss  on  the  wheat  sent  by  the  Nicholas  Eiddle.  The 
other  ground  is,  that  the  defendants,  irrespective  of  the  instructions 
they  received,  did  not,  in  the  sales  made  in  August,  exercise  that 
reasonable  skill  which  they  were  bound  to  do.  In  the  plaintiffs  let- 
ters of  June  25th  and  27th,  they  instructed  the  defendants  that  the 
flour  should  not  be  sold  until  the  operation  of  the  corn  law  was  known 
unless  22  shillings  were  got  for  it,  and  that  the  defendants  thought  it 
for  the  plaintiffs  interest  to  sell  it.  These  amounted  to  specific  in- 
structions, which  the  defendants  were  without  any  aoubt  bound  to 
obey,  although  they  had  made  advances  concurrent  with  those  instruc- 
tions. 

The  first  question  for  the  jury  was,  did  they  obey  those  instruc- 
tions ?  Were  the  sales  made  on  the  4th,  5th  and  7th  of  August,  made 
before  the  operations  of  the  corn  law  could  be  ascertained  ?  This 
was  a  question  which  we  are  perhaps  not  as  competent  to  decide  as 
would  be  a  jury  in  Liverpool,  hvA  we  must  decide  on  it  from  the  best 
lights  Ave  have.  It  appears  that  the  passage  of  this  corn  law  had  been 
long  agitated,  its  passage  was  expected,  and  it  did  become  a  law  on 
25 
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the  26th  of  June.  The  defendants  knew  that  a  vast  accumulation  of 
bread  stuffs  were  in  bond,  anterior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  passage  of  the  corn  law  must  throw  a  large  amount  of 
bread  stuffs  on  the  market  and  that  prices  must  be  depressed.  Was 
then  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  result  which  the 
parties  contemplated  in  giving  their  instructions,  or  did  they  contem- 
plate as  a  result  of  the  corn  law  that,  although  the  admission  of  large 
stocks  to  the  market  would  depress  prices,  yet  its  ultimate  effect, 
from  creating  an  enlarged  consumption,  would  cause  prices  to  rally, 
and  enhance  the  value  of  their  wheat  ? 

It  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  in  what  view  the  defendants  were 
bound  to  understand  it.  The  defendants  say  they  were  to  hold  the 
property  until  the  results  of  the  corn  law  were  known,  and  that  they 
were  known  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  that  its  effects  were  to  reduce 
bread  stuffs  to  a  low  price ;  and  that  the  result  being  known,  the 
plaintiffs  meant  they  should  make  sale.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say, 
were  the  defendants  as  men  possessed  of  reasonable  skill  in  their  bu- 
siness, warranted  to  think  that  these  instructions  mean  a  sale,  on  as- 
certaining the  results  of  the  corn  law,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
effects  on  the  market. 

If  the  defendants  were  warranted  in  so  understanding  their  instruc- 
tions, then  they  were  justified  in  making  the  sale,  and  were  not  liable 
for  any  loss  accruing  to  the  plaintiffs.  But  if  they  were  not  warran- 
ted in  so  understanding  their  instructions,  then  they  were  responsi- 
ble. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  defendants  acted  in  good  faith, 
which  is  shown  by  their  own  sales  at  the  same  time.  But  they  were 
also  bound  to  act  with  skill  and  diligence. 

The  jury  would  determine  whether  the  defendants  had  disobeyed 
their  instructions,  or  were  they  deficient  in  skill  or  diligence.  In 
either  of  those  cases  they  were  responsible  ;  but  if  they  had  not  dis- 
obeyed their  instructions,  and  acted  with  skill  and  diligence,  then  they 
were  not  liable. 

Verdict  for  plaintiffs  $11,136  37,  being  the  amount  claimed. 


LEIN  ON  STEAMBOATS. 

The  New  Albany  Bulletin  gives  the  following  account  of  a  deci- 
sion, which  was  rendered  last  week  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Floyd 
county,  sitting  in  that  city : 

"  The  steamer  Iroquois  had  been  built  and  furnished  at  this  point, 
the  material  and  labor  being  furnished  upon  a  credit  by  our  mechan- 
ics ;  they  of  course  retained  a  lien  upon  the  boat  for  the  value  of 
thrir  services  and  material.  They  were  induced,  however,  to  take 
accepted  bills  of  exchange,  which  were  dishonored.  The  boat  was 
then  seized  under  our  Watercraft  law.  The  Court  has  decided  that 
the  creditors  by  receiving  the  accepted  bills  of  exchange,  waived  their 
lien  and  &re  without  their  remedy  against  the  boat." 
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HOGS. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  very  little  was  done  in  the 
packing  business  until  about  the  1st  of  December.  The  opening  price 
for  the  best  description  of  hogs  was  $2,25  to  $2,50,  which  continued 
to  be  the  range  of.the  njarket  until  about  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
a  slight  advance  was  obtained.  Several  thousand  head  going  off  at  1-8 
and  1-4  above  these  figures,  and  for  the  past  ten  days,  or  up  to  the  10th 
of  the  present  month,  $2,75  was  the  current  rate  for  No.  1,  and  in  a 
few  instances  as  high  as  $3  was  paid.  The  present  packing  season 
commenced  fully  a  month  later  than  the  previous  one,  and  it  has  been 
the  shortest  ever  known,  lasting  only  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  com- 
mencing on  the  26th  or  28th  of  November,  and  closing,  it  may  be  said, 
with  the  middle  of  January — for  even  at  ^Jie  present  writing,  (10th  of 
January)  the  principal  business  is  over,  and  a  majority  of  the  houses 
have  suspended  operations  for  the  season. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  different  establishments  in  this  city — sixteen 
in  number — we  find  the  whole  number  of  hogs  packed,  up  to  the  10th 
of  January,  to  be  115,253  head,  making  an  increase  already  of  82,753 
head  over  the  entire  number  packed  during  the  season  of  1848-'49. 

Below,  we  append  a  statement  of  the  hogs  and  cattle  cut  and  packed 
at  the  different  houses  in  this  city,  Irom  the  20th  of  October,  1849,  to 
the  10th  of  January,  1850.  This  statement  embraces  a  few  hogs  (say 
four  or  five  thousand  head)  which  were  slaughtered  for  larding  and 
other  purposes,  before  the  commencement  of  the  regular  packing  sea- 
son ;  but  as  they  come  legitimately  within  the  provision  business  of  the 
city,  we  include  them  in  our  table.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  packing  has  been  quite  small,  but  our  tables  show  a  slight  increase 
over  the  previous  season's  business. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  cut  and  packed  from  the  20th 
of  October  to  the  10th  of  January,  we  have  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  each  establishment,  and  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely 
correct. 


Houses. 

Hogs. 

Cattle. 

M.  Steitz,         -         -    ^    - 

-      2,800  head 

. 

McFaul's,     - 

3,300 

" 

.     . 

Wm.  Fitzgerald, 

-      3,260 

" 

.    

Joseph  J.  Bates,    - 

4,500 

" 

500  head. 

Whittaker  &  Palmer, 

-      4,776 

a 

— 

R.  Taylor  &  Co., 

4,900 

" 



G.  &  C.  Bayha, 

-      6,247 

c 

_     . 

J.  Gibson  &-€o.,    - 

3,500 

u 

- 

Wm.  Risley  &  Son,  - 

-       6,000 

" 

-  1,378  head. 

John  G.  Law  &  Co.,      - 

7,000 

" 

. 

H.  Ames  &  Co., 

-     14,500 

« 

-      280  head. 

R.  McAlister, 

13,670 

«4 

Clarkson  &  Co., 

-     19,000 

a 



John  Sigerson, 

19,500 

a 



Two  small  packers,  - 

2,300 

-      

Total,         -         -       - 

115,253 

-       2,158  head. 
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Comparative  Table,  showing  the  number  of  Hogs  packed  in  this  city  for 

the  past  four  years — last  year  not  completed. 
In  1846,  season  closing  in  1847         .         .         -         .      30,498  head. 

1847,  -         -         -    1848     -         -         -         -  63,924     " 

1848,  -        -         -        1849         -         -        -         -     82.500     " 

1849,  -         -         -    1850     -         -         -         -        115,253     " 

Total, :        292,175    " 

Total  amount  of  beef  packed  in  this  city  for  the  past  two  seasons — 

last  year  not  completed — 
In  1848,  season  closing  in  1849,         -         _         -         -    2,148  head. 
1849,        -         -         -     1850,     -         -        -         -        2,158     " 


Total, 4,306     " 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slauglitering 
of  hogs  in  the  city  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  risen  from  30,498  in 
1846 — '47,  to  115,253  the  present  season,  which  is  not  yet  completed 
and  doubtless,  at  the  close  the  total  number  will  reach  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  twenty-live  thousand  head.  At  the  close  of  the  market 
on  the  10th  of  January,  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  being  too  warm 
for  either  slaughtering  or  packing,  and  this,  together  with  the  advanced 
rates  caused  a  partial,  and  in  several  instances  a  total  suspension 
of  operations.  The  pens  were,  also,  comparatively  bare  of  stock,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  season's  business,  several  packers  were  wil- 
ling to  purchase  at  $2,75,  and  for  extra  hogs  perhaps  as  high  as  $3 
could  be  obtained.  The  high  price  of  cattle  throughout  the  season 
has  deterred  packers  from  entering  extensively  into  the  business  of 
packing  beef,  and  up  to  the  close  of  our  inquiries  (the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary,) we  find  the  total  number  cut  and  packed  to  embrace  only  2,158 
head,  but  even  this  small  amount  shows  a  slight  increase  on  the  num- 
ber put  up  during  the  previous  season. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  past  year  the  market  opened  for  No. 
1  cattle  at  $3,25  to  $3,50,  but  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  April 
prices  had  advanced  to  $4,50  a  $5,  and  for  a  short  time  even  higher 
rates  were  paid  fcr  shipment.  Throughout  the  entire  summer  months 
the  market  was  but  moderately  supplied,  and  rates  continued  firm  at 
$4  a  4,50,  but  about  the  1st  of  October  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  which  affected  our  own  so  far  as  the  shipping 
demand  w^s  concerned,  and  prices  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
season  ruled  at  $3,25  a  $3,75.  No.  1  cattle  not  going  above  or  below 
this  range.  All  packed  during  the  season  were  bought  at  $3  a  $3,50 
per  100  lbs.  Of  the  entire  amount  of  pork  packed  in  this  city  this 
season  it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-third  is  for  the  European  markets, 
and  about  one-third  of  this  amount  embraces  what  is  termed  singed 
meat,  the  remainder,  or  say  75  a  80,000  head  of  hogs  has  been  thrown 
into  barreled  and  dry  salted  meats  and  into  lard. 

THE   LUiMBER   TRADE. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Lumber  Master  to  the  City  Register,  it 
appears  that  the  following  amounts  of  lumber,  shingles,  laths  and  staves, 
were  received  at  the  landing  during  the  year  1849  : 
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THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

1849,                                           Lumber.     Shingles.     Laths,  Staves. 

January,  -         -         -         125,331ft,     100,000 

February,  -         -         -  161,402         340,000    

March,  -         -         -         418,124         230,000    53,000 

April,         -         -         -          1,947,603      1,818,000  140,000  143,000 

Mav,     -  -        -         -      2,737,679         976,000  136,000 

June,          -         -         -          3,675,967         106,500  56,000 

July,     -  -         -         -      1,455,825         900,000  150,000  51,547 

August,     -         -        -          2,389,838   •     240,000  115,000 

September,  -         -         -      3,938,113         660,000  390,000  298,000 

October,    -         -         -           1,684,898         604,500  301,800 

November,  -         -         -      4,480,292     2,021,000 94,450 

December,          -         -           1,173,580         653,000   87,000 


Tot3l,  -       -  24,188,651    7,334,5001,290,5001,435,797 

5,000,000  feet  estimated  by  Lumber  Master  not  measured. 
8,400,000    "  "  of  pine,  oak,  &c.,  cut  by  the  fourteen  city 

mills  for  the  year  1849, 
37,588,651  feet  total  amount  of  lumber  for  1849  received  from  for- 
eign sources,  and  manufactured  in  the  city  of  St,  Louis, 
Total  amount  of  Lumber  received  in  1849,     -     -     -  24,188,651   feet 
Total         "  "  "  1848,       -      -     22,137,209    " 

Increase  for  1849,  .         -         -         .  2,051,442  feet 

Total  amount  of  shingles  received  in  1849,         -         -     -     7,334,500 
Total         "  "  "  1848,     -         -      -     15,851,500 


Decrease  for  1849, 8,517,000 

Total  amount  of  laths  received  in  1849,         -         -         -      1,290,500 
Total         "         '  "  1848,     -         -         -  2,598,915 

Decrease  for  1849, 1,308,415 

Below  we  annex  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  lumber,  shingles 
and  laths  for  the  past  five  years  ; 


Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Laths. 

1845 

10,389,382 

13,927,500 

2.328,700 

1846 

13,169,332 

10,652,000 

1,807,700 

1847 

16,917,850 

13,098,800 

2,817,000 

1848     .     -        - 

22,137,209 

15,851,500 

2,598,915 

W49 

24,188,651 

7,334,500 

1,290,500 

86^2,424  60,867^  10,842,815 
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GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 

It  affords  us  no  small  degree  of  gratification  that  this  important 
measure  has  at  length  been  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  National  legislature. 

Missouri,  we  believe,  is  the  only  State  that  has  memorialized  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  this  measure  ;  and  hence  we  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  claimed  and  brought  forward  by  some  one  of  her  senators 
or  representatives.  Yet,  we  do  not  regret  that  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  able  and  influential  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  zeal  for 
the  great  interests  of  the  west  is  a  sure  guarranty  for  his  most 
active  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

We  are  furthermore  pleased  that  the  bill  proposes  to  embrace  all 
the  States  containing  public  lands :  this  is  just,  and  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  us,  perhaps,  from  the  consideration'  that  while  we  have  been 
laboring  in  behalf  of  our  own  State,  whatsoever  benefits  may  flow 
from  our  humble  efforts  will  be  shared  in  common  by  other  States  of 
the  west  and  south. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
December  27,  1849. 
Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Douglass  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  following  bill ;  which  was   read  twice,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
A  BILL 

Granting  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  the  public  lands  are  situated, 
a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  township  in  each  land  district,  to  aid 
in  making  a  geological  suavey  of  such  States  respectively. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted 
to  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  public  lands  are  situated, 
a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  township  in  each  land  district  in  each 
of  said  States,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  geological  survey 
of  said  States,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  Legislatures  j 
said  lands  to  be  selected  by  the  Governors  of  said  States  respectively 
in  legal  subdivisions,  according  to  the  United  States  surveys  within 
their  respective  limits :  Provided,  That  said  lands  and  their  proceeds 
shall  be  faithfully  applied  by  the  legislatures  of  said  States  respectively 
to  a  scientific  exploration  and  geological  survey  of  the  territories  within 
their  respective  limits,  and  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  suit- 
able reports,  map's,  and  drawings,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever  : 
Jlnd  provided  further,  That  each  of  said  States  shall  present  to  each  of 
the  other  States  and  Territories  of  this  Union  at  least  three  copies  of 
all  such  reports,  maps,  and  drawings,  and  also  to  Congress  at  least 
fifty  copies  of  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
27 
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THE    ARKANSAS    LEAD    MINES. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  lead  mines,  near  Little  Rock, 
in  the  Arkansas  State  Democrat.  We  regard  this  as  among  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  of  mineral  that  has  been  made  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  ;  and  trust  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  and  capitalists  to  the  long  neglected  mineral 
wealth  of  this  region. 

The  neglect  of  these  mines,  for  so  long  a  time  after  their  existence 
was  known,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  geological  survey  of  all 
the  new  States.  And  the  employment  of  a  graduate  of  the  school  of 
mines  at  Freiburg,  as  mining  Engineer,  furnishes  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mines  in  our  own  country. 


THE  MINES  NEAR  LITTLE  ROCK. 

Traditions  of  successful  expeditions  of  French  and  Spanish  trea- 
sure hunters  up  the  Arkansas  river  :  indicate  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try around  the  locality  of  these  mines  to  be  rich  in  valuable  ores. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  precious  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
this  region  by  the  earliest  explorers.  How  much  truth  there  may  be 
in  these  statements  cannot  be  known  until  the  country  is  thoroughly 
explored  and  minutely  examined ;  but  the  various  localities  where 
these  treasure-seekers  have  left  the  most  evident  marks  of  their  pres- 
ence—the  ruins  of  furnaces,  the  remnant  of  crucibles,  and  the  numer- 
ous "old  diggins" — bear  convincing  testimony  of  extensive  explora- 
tions, in  years  long  past ;  but  the  results  of  these  expeditions  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  have  come  down  to  the  present  gen- 
eration in  so  vague  a  garb  as  to  beget  but  little  confidence  in  the  reali- 
ty of  the  gorgeous  livery  with  which  these  traditions  were  invested 
by  the  earliest  settlers. 

Until  comparatively  a  few  years  since,  not  a  single  discovery  of  any 
valuable  mineral  had  been  made  throughout  this  entire  region,  and  the 
remembrance  of  those  traditions  had  become  nearly  obliterated,  when, 
they  were,  in  a  measure,  revived  by  the  discovery  of  mineral  on  the 
lands  now  worked  by  the  South-west  and  Arkansas  Mining  company. 
An  analysis  of  this  mineral  proved  it  to  be  argentiferous  lead  ore. 
Notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  locality  was  permitted  to  be  with- 
out a  thorough  examination  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  year  or  two  since  that  its  productiveness  and  immense 
value  were  demonstrated.  In  the  Spring  of  1848,  Mr.  O.  D.  Moul- 
ton,  one  of  the  new  company,  a  miner  from  Wisconsin,  examined  this 
locality,  and  believing  it  to  promise  a  fiiir  remuneration  for  his  labor, 
.undertook  to  explore  it.  The  result  fulfilled,  his  highest  anticipations. 
After  a  few  weeks  labor  he  discovered  a  vein  from  which  he  subse- 
quently raised  about  fifty  tnousand  pounds  of  ore.  This  success  gave 
an  increased  impetus  to  the  ejiterprise;  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  same 
year,  the  mammoth  vein,  upon  which  the  company  are  now  working, 
^as  opened.    With  only  four  hands,  there  were  raised,  in  four  monthsj 
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.i-om  this  deposit,  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  ore  !  crown- 
ing the  exertions  of  the  few  individuals  engaged  in  this  undertaking, 
with  a  measure  of  success  rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  lead 
mining  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  amount  large  quanti- 
ties have  been  raised  i'rom  a  number  of  shafts  sunk  near  where  the 
mammoth  vein  was  first  struck. 

Two  or  three  large  shipments  of  this  ore  have  been  made  to  Liver- 
pool, England.  Of  these  shipments,  a  lot  of  about  one  hundred  tons 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  ^18  to  £21  per  ton.  Lead  made  from 
the  ore  at  the  Mines,  brought  je37,10s.  per  ton.  These  rates  are 
about  treble  the  value  of  any  other  lead  ore  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  assay  of  the  first  shipment  of  ore  to  Liverpool  was  as  follows: 

"  The  Pig  lead  produces  one  hundred  and  twelve  ouhces  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead. 

Lot  ore  3  tons  4  cwt.  contains  77  per  ct.  lead,  which  produces  64 
oz.  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead. 

Lot  ore  8  tons  17  cwt.  contains  72  per  ct.  lead,  which  produces  44 
oz.  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead." 

The  following  is  the  result  of  several  assays  made  at  New  Orleans 
by  W.  P.  Hort,  ol  the  United  States  Mint. 

"No,  1.  Lead  ore,  (galena,  sulphuret  of  lead,)  resembling  that 
found  in  such  abundance  in  Illinois — lead  85  per  ct.  •  silver  30  oz.  to 
the  ton. 

No.  2.  Argentiferous  lead  ore,  (very  diiFerent  from  the  former,) 
lead  70  per  ct. ;  silver  150  oz.  to  the  ton. 

No.  3.  Argentiferous  lead  ore ;  lead  70  per  ct.;  silver  200  oz.  to 
the  ton. 

No.  4.  Zinc  ore — sulphuret  of  zinc,  free  from  metallic  alloys  and 
therefore  very  valuable — yields  from  40  to  45  per  ct.  of  metal. 

Assays  have  been  made  of  the  ores  of  these  mines  by  celebrated 
•  scientific  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  They  all  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing this  mineral  to  be  the  richest  argentiferous  ore  ever  found 
in  the  Union ;  and  some  of  their  tests  show  six  j>er  cent,  of  silver  in 
many  of  the  specimens. 

Although  from  the  discovery  of  the  first  vein  of  mineral  by  Mr. 
■  Moulton,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company  under  the 
charter,  these  mines  have  been  v^-orked  under  many  disadvantages, 
yet  they  have  yielded  a  greater  profit  than  could  have  been  anticipa- 
ted. The  enterprise  was  commenced  "by  a  young  man,  a  stranger  in 
this  community,  without  much  other  capital  than  his  own  energy. 
With  the  means  afibrded  by  the  mines,  and  by  the  assistance  of  several 
capitalists  of  this  city,  he  has  been  enabled,  gradually  to  stirmount  all 
difficulties,  and  ultimately,  to  establish  the  enterprise  upon  such  a 
basis  as  to  give  the  public  all  the  assurance  they  can  wish  of  its  rapid 
progress,  and  the  speedy  realization  of  immense  profits.  On  the  12th 
Noveraber  last,  these  mines,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
lands  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  were  transferred  to  the  South- 
western and  Arkansas  Mining  Company,  having  a  capital  stock  suflSc- 
ient  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  most  advantageous  mode.  This  com- 
pany have  secured  the  services  of  T.  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  the 
celebrated  Mining  school  at  Freiburg,  who,  as  Mining  Engineer,  and 
GeneraLSuperintendent,  now  has  control  of  the  mines  of  this  associa» 
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tion.  and  is  «peeially  charged  with  the  entire  direction.of  the  works. 
At  his  suggestion,  a  "  working  shaft"  is  being  sunk,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  mines,  and  increasing  the  facilities  for  raising  the  min- 
■  eral.  As  soon  as  this  shaft  has  reached  the  required  depth,  and  the 
pumps  are  put  in  operation,  the  raising  of  the  ore  will  be  recom- 
menced and  continued  without  interruption. 

We  have  the  iullest  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
It  will  not  only  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  company,; 
but  it  must  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  our 
State.  We  have  an  abundance  of  mineral  localities  within  our  terri- 
tory ;  and  we  only  need  one  practical  illustration  of  the  profits  of 
mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterprise  of  our  people  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass  by 
before  the  annual  shipment  of  minerals  from  our  State  will  press  hard 
upon  the  amount  of  our  agricultural  exports. 


MENTAL    IMPROVEMENT 


BY  W.    L.    S. 


The  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  like  his  physical  nature,  require 
both  food  and  exercise  to  stimulate  their  growth,  and  develop  their 
powers.  Facts  are  the  pabulum  of  the  mind  ;  but  without  raent^  efibrt 
and  the  exercise  of  reason,  they  afford  but  little  nutriment.  An  indi- 
vidual may  possess  the  wealth,  and  command  the  services  of  a  nation, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy  health  and  strength  without  physical  exertion. 
This  is  a  condition  of  his  nature,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  proxy. 
And,  so  likewise,  one  may  be  endowed  with  a  mind  possessing  all  the 
attributes  of  genius,  and  nave  access  to  all  facts  necessary  to  improve- 
ment, and  yet,  if  he  does  not  exercise  his  mental  faculties,  they  will, 
in  time,  become  enfeebled,  and  finally,  in  a  great  degree,  be  incapable 
of  performing  their  functions.  Nature  does  not  permit  her  gifts  to 
remain  always  with  those  who  will  not  use  them ;  but,  in  due 
time,  re-claim  sthe  talent  bestowed  upon  him  who  neglects  to  improve 
it.  Individuals  are  generally  unconscious  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers  ;  and  in  most  cases  are  indebted  to  accident  and  circumstan- 
ces, for  the  improvement  of  their  mental  faculties. 

But  there  are  few  who  might  not  in  an  age  like  this,  and,  especially, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  advance  in  mental  improvement  far  beyond 
this  passive  condition.  Unlike  the  premative  ages  wh^n  means  for 
mental  development  were  limited,  facilities  for  improvement  are  now 
abundant.  The  very  "  fountains  of  the  great  deep"  of  mind  seem  to 
be  broken  up,  and  nature  herself  forced  to  yield  her  choicest  secrets 
to  the  mandates  of  science.  The  philosopher  appears  to  be  drawing 
large  and  fresh  draughts  from  the  perennial  springs  of  inspiration,  aM 
the  consequence  is,  that  science  is  asserting  her  supremacy  over  th« 
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errors  of  tradition,  and  removing  the  rubbish  whicli  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  ages  have  thrown  over  truth.  Ancient  fastenings  are 
cut  loose,  circumscribed  and  intolerant  views  discarded,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  broad,  unfathomed  ocean  of  mind,  with  literary 
institutions,  and  more  enlightened  teachers  for  our  ministers,  excelsior 
for  our  motto,  and  emulation  the  propelling  power.  By  these  instru- 
mentalities the  diifusion  Jind  increase  of  knowledge  have  been  greatly 
accelerated,  discovery  succeeds  discovery,  and  improvement  follows 
improvement  in  rapid  succession. 

In  an  age  like  this,  where  is  the  individual  that  can  supinely  fold  his 
arms  and  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  achievements  of  human  in- 
tellect ?  If  any  such  there  be  let  them  awake  from  their  stupor  and  com- 
prehend the  important  fact,  that  intelligence  controls  this  world  of  man, 
and,  that  degradation  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  ignorance.  Rely 
upon  no  contingency  through  which  to  escape  the  common  fate  of  the 
ignorant,  but  make  a  voluntary  and  vigorous  effort  to  develop  your 
own  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  earlier  and  the  more  assiduously  this  effort 
is  made,  the  more  effectual  it  will  be  in  accomplishing  the  desired  result. 
In  youth  the  mind  is  free  from  care — free  to  act — and  is  more  suscep- 
tible of  impression.  It  is  the  silver  prelude  to  a  golden  era.  Hence 
the  importance  of  improving  these  propitious  moments.  It  is  then  that 
a  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  may  be  most  successfully  cultivated  j 
and  when  this  desire  grows  strong  and  becomes  permanent  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  or  allurement,  can  turn  the  ardent  student  aside  from  his 
purposes,  and  obstacles  are  but  incentives  to  increased  exertion. 

It  is  to  the  labors  of  such  minds  that  the  age  is  indebted  for  the 
discoveries,  and  improvements,  which  have  added  so  much  to  human 
comfort.  And  yet,  how  few  have  thus  devoted  themselves  to  science ! 
If  such  a  small  band  could  accomplish  so  much,  in  fifty  years,  to  ame- 
liorate the  social  condition,  what  mighty  results  may  we  not  expect  to 
flow  from  a  Universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Youth  of  America,  would  you  be  actors  and  co-laborers  in  the  great 
work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  human  family,  then,  cultivate 
your  mental  faculties  and  study  to  improve  your  moral  nature — duty  to 
yourselves,  to  society,  and  to  the  Creator  demand  this  at  your  hands. 

Will  you  neglect  these  claims  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which 
gratify  for  the  time,  but  finally,  terminate  in  injury  to  yourself  and 
grievance  to  the  community  ?  Surely  not.  Would  you  enjoy  eleva- 
tion of  character,  and  prove  useful  to  your  fellow  man,  resolve  to  se- 
lect, so  far  as  may  be  in  your  power,  the  study  of  such  useful  subjects  as 
are  most  congenial  to  your  nature.  The  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
is  vcapable  of  expansion  and  improvement  without  limit.  It  still 
retains  this  quality  of  original  greatness  which  distinguishes  man  from 
every  other  form  of  earthly  existences.  It  is  this  characteristic,  more 
than  any  other,  which  reveals  the  immortality  of  its  nature:  unlike 
mans  corporeal  frame,,  which  attains  a  certain  stature  that  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  without  enlargement,  the  mind, 
spiritual,  and  may  we  not  say  eternal,  in  its  nature,  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansion  ;  and  .with  proper  culture  will  continue  to  expand  from 
age  to  age  till  the  end  of  time. 


t>SO  Literature. 


PERIODICAL   LITERATURE. 

Although  periodical  literature  receives  a  fair  degree  of  encourage- 
hientfroin  the  people  of  this  country,  yet,  the  great  advantages  which 
it  affords  of  acquiring  information  at  little  cost,  of  money  and  labor,  are 
not  generally  appreciated  nor  understood. 

In  general,  monthly  publicalions  are  limited  in  their  design  to  some 
one  or  more  particular  departments  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and  If  the 
Editor  labors  with  fidelity  he  will  be  able,  with  but  a  moderate  degree 
of  talent,  to  afford  his  patrons  more  information  upon  the  subjects 
which  come  within  the  range  of  his  plan,  than  they  can  obtain  from  other 
sources  without  the  use  of  an  extensive  library,  and  the  application  of 
more  time  than  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  can  spare. 

Few  individuals  engaged  in  other  than  literary  pursuits  possess 
time,  or  means,  to  collect  facts  and  examine  thoroughly  the  many  inter- 
esting and  important  subjects  that  are  continually  presented  for  con- 
sideration ;  this  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the  authors  of  periodicals  : 
and  herein  consists  the  great  economy  of  these  publications.  Suppose 
one  should  desire  to  keep  himself  advised  of  the  state  of  our  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  also,  of  the  commerce  of  all  nations  ;  where 
else  would  he  find  this  information  in  a  forrn  so  convenient,  satis- 
factory and  cheap  as  in  Huufs  Merchants  Mogazine  ?  Should  he 
desire  to  combine  with  commercial  information  a  k-iowledge  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  south — her  agriculture  manufactures  and  inter- 
nal improvements — where  else  could  he  find  so  much  information  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  in  DeBow''s  Commercial 
Review.  We  mean  no  disparagement  to  other  periodicals  :  but  we  have 
mentioned  these  because  they  embrace  subjects  important  to  be  known 
and  understood  by  all  classes. 

In  the  agricultural  department,  we  have  many  valuable  publications. 
Of  these,  every  farmer  should  take  one,  at  least.  And  here,  we  beg 
to  recommend  the  Valley  Farmer,  published  in  our  own  city,  as  highly 
worthy  of  patronage.  Tfie  first  number  of  the  2d  volume  of  this 
work  appears  in  an  improved  form  and  contains  much  valuable  matter. 
The  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  New  York,  is  another  excellent 
work.  The  Pictorial  Cii/livaior  which  accompanied  the  January  nuro- 
ber  as  a  Christmas  present  to  subscribers,  is  executed  with  much  taste, 
and  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  work. 

The  JJmericnn  ^Agriculturist,  published  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
also  a  work  of  merit  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 

In  the  department  of  general  literature,  th^re  are  also  in  our  coun- 
try a  number  of  periodicals  highly  worthy  of  patrona^eT^-among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Southern  Quarterly  Rzview — and  the  Sovi^ 
em  IMerary  Mesitengerhoih. works  of  no  ordiaary  merit. 
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ART.  I.— PUBLIC  DOMAIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  regard 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  in  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
as  unwise  and  illiberal,  yet,  there  has  been  no  concert  in  the  move- 
ment of  those  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  correcting  tlie 
evils  involved  in  the  present  system.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  citizens  of  States  which  contain  no  public  land,  will  take  the  lead 
in  this  matter  ;  for  it  is  natural  that  they  should  look  to  the  public  do- 
main as  a  source  of  revenue  merely ;  and  so  long  as  the  new  States 
acquiesce  in  that  policy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  productive 
of  revenue,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  old  States  will  remain  satisfied 
with  the  present  system. 

It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  people  of  the  new  States  to  point 
out  the  evils  and  suggest  a  remedy  ;  and  having  done  this,  we  think 
they  will  find  the  non-landholding  States  willing  to  sanction  any 
policy  calculated  to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  nation. 

The  time  may  be  regarded  as  ripe  for  a  movement  in  behalf  of  a 
change  in  the  present  land  system;  and,  a  bill  proposing  an  important 
change  having  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  the  people  of  the  new  States  should  now 
rally  in  support  of  the  measure.  We  are,  however,  constrained  to 
state  in  advance,  that  Mr.  Douglass'  bill  does  not  fully  meet  our 
views  ;  but  it  is  well  that  he  has,  in  this  first  step  towards  a  reform 
of  the  existing  system,  struck  at  its  foundation.  The  proposition 
to  donate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  actual  settlers, 
must  appear  startling  to  the  minds  of  all  parties;  but  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  the  moans  of  preparing  them  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  will  not  only  give  a  reasonable  quantity  of  land 
to  the  settler,  but,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  fund  for  education  and 
internal  improvement — -objects  which  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
28 
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overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  We  copy 
the  bill  throughout,  that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining its  provisions  in  connection  with  our  own  views  : 

'•A  Bill 
"  Granting  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  the  actu- 
al settler,  who  shall  reside  thereon,  and   shall    cultivate  a   portion 
thereof,  for  the  period  of  four  years. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haxise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever  any  person 
shall  take  actual  possession  of  any  tract  of  the  public  land  according 
to  the  legal  surveys  and  subdivisions,  not  exceeding  one  quarter  sec- 
tion, and  shall  reside  thereon,  and  use  and  cultivate  a  portion  thereof 
for  the  period  of  four  successive  years,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  same,  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions,  to  wit: 

"  1st.  Any  person  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
act,  and  desiring  time  to  enable  him  to  erect  his  house  and  become  an 
actual  settler,  may  file  with  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  in  the 
district  where  the  land  shall  be  situated,  an  application  in  writing, 
signed  by  himself,  and  verified  by  affidavit,  specifying  the  legal  de- 
scription of  the  tract  or  quarter  section  upon  which  he  proposes  to  set- 
tle, and  setting  forth  that  it  is  not  occupied  by  any  actual  settler  ; 
vv-hich  statement  shall  be  received  and  filed  by  the  Register,  who  shall 
thereupon  designate  the  tract  upon  the  books  and  plats  of  his  office, 
as  claimed  by  such  applicant,  and  the  said  tract  shall  not  be  deemed 
subject  to  location  or  entry  by  any  other  person  for  the  period  of  six 
months  from  such  application. 

"  2d.  Within  six  months  from  the  filing  of  the  application  as  afore- 
said, the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  a 
statement  in  writing,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  himself,  and  supported 
by  the  oaths  of  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses,  who  shall  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  (he  facts  recited  in  said  statement,  stating  that 
the  said  applicant  had  taken  possession  of  said  tract  or  quarter  section 
of  land,  by  enclosing  a  portion  thereof,  and  erecting  a  house  thereon, 
and  becoming  an  actual  resident  therein ;  specifying  particularly  the 
date  of  such  possession  and  residence,  and  the  extent  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  nature  and  value  of  the  house  and  other  improvements  ;  which 
statement  and  affidavit  shall  be  received  and  filed  by  the  Register, 
Vv'ho  shall  designate  the  said  tract  or  quarter  section  on  the  books  and 
plats  of  his  office  as  having  been  located  by  the  occupant,  and  thereby 
reserved  from  sale,  location,  or  entry,  by  any  other  person,  for  the 
period  of  four  years  and  six  months. 

"  3d.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  filing  of  said  state- 
ment and  affidavits,  as  herein  provided,  the  said  occupant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  patent  for  his  said  land,  by  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Register  and  Receiver  of  the  proper  Land  Office,  by  his  own  affidavit, 
and  the  oaths  of  at  least  two  disinterested  and  competent  witnesses, 
that  he  has  continued  to  reside  on  said  tract  or  quarter  section  during 
the  entire  period  aforesaid,  and  had  cultivated  a  portion  thereof  during 
each  of  said  years. 
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"•Sec.  4.  And  be  it  far  Iher  enacted^  That  the  privileges  of  this  act 
shall  extend  to  any  person  being  the  head  of  a  family,  and  all  unmar- 
ried persons,  male  and  female,  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who 
shall  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  prescribed. 

"Sec.  5.  Andhzit further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  and  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  this  act,  as  :>hall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect." 

Before  stating  our  objections  to  this  bill,  it  may  be  proper  to  review 
the  policy  involved  in  the  present  land  system.  No  public  land  can 
be  sold  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  as 
evidence  that  this  is  esteemed  a  high  price  for  choice  lancfs  in  new 
districts,  it  is  very  rare,  except  in  times  of  speculation,  that  a  tract 
sells  at  the  public  sales  for  more  than  the  minimum  price.  Indeed,  w« 
infer  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
that  no  lands  have  been  sold  in  Iowa  at  more  than  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  for  this  is  stated  as  the  average  of  all 
lands  sold  in  that  State,  The  lands  sold  in  Missouri,  throughout  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  have  averaged  only  one  dollar  and 
thirty-one  cents  per  acre;  and  the  highest  average  in  any  of  the  States 
is  stated  at  one  dollar  and  sixty-six  cents.  This  is  Uie  result  of  the 
sales  in  Ohio,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  under  the 
credit  system  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  Although  these  results  afford 
incontestible  evidence  that  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  is  a  fair 
price  for  the  choice  tracts,  yet  the  Government  will  not  abate  one  cent 
in  the  price  of  the  poorest  acre ;  but  obstinately  holds  it,  from  year  to 
year,  and,  we  may  say,  from  generation  to  generation,  like  a  heartless 
miser,  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  necessities  of  the  people  will  com- 
pel them  to  pay  more  than  its  value.  This  policy  involves  one  of  the 
most  odious  principles  of  speculation  :  and  is  the  more  to  be  deprecated 
because  practiced  by  the  Government,  while  it  taxes  its  constituents 
to  enable  it  to  hold  on  to  a  commodity  until  an  exorbitant  price  can  be 
obtained.  But,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  is  not  all  that 
this  designing  speculator  expects  to  obtain  by  the  sale  of  a  few  choice 
tracts.  The  improvements  of  the  hardy  pioneer  are  looked  to  as  the 
means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  adjacent  unsold  lands  ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  improved  value  goes  into  the  public  treasury,  to  be  dis- 
bursed at  distant  points,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  community  where 
it  was  produced.  To  say  that  this  policy  is  illiberal,  does  not  denote 
its  true  character — it  is  tyrannical.  Such  conduct  when  practiced  by 
individuals  never  fails  to  render  them  odious  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that,  when  fully  comprehended  by  the  people,  this  grinding  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  will  be  promptly  repudiated,  even  by 
those  who  are  most  benefited  by  its  operation. 

By  reason  of  this  policy,  large  tracts  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
States  remain  unimproved,  while  the  sovereignty  of  these  States  is 
abridged  by  a  denial  of  their  right  to  tax  the  property  of  this  great 
land-holder.  Of  43,123,200  acres  contained  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
there  remained,  on  the  first  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and  for- 
ty-nine, 29,436,942  acres,  the  property  of  the  General  Government ; 
12,353.912  of  which  were  offered  for  sale  anterior  to  the  year  1836. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  General  Government  still  holds  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  this  State  exempt  from  taxation.  There 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  this  land  that  is  not  worthy  of 
cultivation ;  but  the  choice  tracts  in  the  most  desirable  locations  hav- 
ing been  purchased,  emigrants  prefer  going  to  newer  States,  where 
they  can  make  better  selections  ;  and  hence  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  are  greatly  retarded. 
But  Missouri  does  not  suffer  alone :  the  prosperity  of  other  States  is 
also  affected  by  this  unjust  policy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  quantity  of  unsold  lands  in 
the  twelve  States  containing  lands  belonging  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  also  the  average  price  of  the  lands  sold  in  each  : 

Area  Quantity         Avxkage  pee 

Acres.  Unsold.  Acre. 

Ohio,  25,576,960  807,556  15  1,66 

Indiana,  21,637.760  3,271,730  59  1,38 

Illinois,  85,459,200  14,998,937  55  1,30 

Missouri,  43,123,200  29,436,942  34  1,31 

Alabama,  32,462,080  17,450,560  03  1,56 

Mississippi,  30,174,080  14,326,430  95  1,36 

Louisiana,  29,715,840  23,462,018  00  1,27 

Michigan,  35,995,520  25,057,704  32  1,26 

Arkansas,  33,406,720  27,464,603  49  1,26 

Wisconsin,  31,511,360  27,431,029  76  1,27 

Iowa,  32,584,960  28,368,436  89  1,25 

Florida,  37,931,520  33,837,392  79  1,29 


392,579,200        245,913,343  72* 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  Government  holds 
245,913,343  acres  of  land  in  these  twelve  states;  beingmore  than  three 
fifths  of  their  entire  area;  and  under  the  present  system  $307,391,683 
must  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  General  Government  by  the 
people  before  the  entire  quantity  can  become  private  property.  Did 
the  Government  demand  nothing  more  than  the  value  of  the  lands, 
the  payment  of  this  vast  amount  might  be  submitted  to  without  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  individuals  ;  but  still  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  questionable.  The  true  state  of  the  case, 
however,  is  far  different.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  we  think,  that 
the  average  value  of  the  public  lands  in  these  twelve  States  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  cents  per  acre.  This,  in  the  aggregate  is  $184,435,000  less 
than  the  Government  price.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  these  none  can 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  present  system  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
calculated  to  compel  the  people,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  condition, 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  public  lands ;  and  this  consideration 
alone,  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  State  sovereignty,  should  be 
sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  the  new  States  to  unite  in  demand- 
ing a  repeal,  or  modification  of  the  system.  Nor,  do  we  believe  that 
the  old  States  can  desire  to  retain  a  system  involving  so  much  injustice 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Union.     Indeed,  they  would  derive  more  ben- 

•Several  interesting  tables,  in  respect  to  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  -'  Miscellaneous  Statistics." 
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efit  frofQ  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  new  States,  under  a  better 
system,  than  they  now  derive  from  their  share  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  public  lands.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
eastern  States,  whose  prosperity  depends  so  much  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  west  and  south. 

Butj  notwithstanding  our  objections  to  the  present  land  system,  we 
would  not  give  away  the  public  domain,  to  the  extent  proposed  by 
Mr.  Douglass'  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  for  the  cost  of  surveying  and 
other  charges  incident  to  disposing  of  the  title.  And  then,  if  the 
nation  should  be  willing  tp  give  up  all  revenue,  Congress  should  so 
dispose  of  the  balance  as  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  education 
and  internal  improvements.  Were  the  government  to  donate  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  to  each  settler,  and  still  retain  the  price  of  the 
public  land  at  the  present  rat^,  but  very  little  would  ever  be  sold  after 
such  a  law  should  take  effect;  and  the  poorer  lands  would  remain  the 
property  of  the  General  Government  for  an  indefinite  period.  Nor 
would  lands  donated  in  aid  of  education  or  internal  improvements  be 
available  until  the  lapse  of  many  years.  To  avoid  these  consequences 
we  would  limit  the  donation  to  settlers  to  eighty  acres.  This  would 
be  a  li,beral  bounty  from  the  government  to  the  constituent ;  and  am- 
ply suflicient  to  enable  any  individual  to  support  and  educate  a  family. 
Indeed  it  is  as  much  as  the  head  of  one  family  can  generally  cultivate 
to  advantage,  without  hired  labor  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  country 
where  every  man  may  own  land  who  will  improve  it,  there  would  be 
but  little  labor  for  hire.  But  many  individuals  would  desire  to  own 
more  than  eighty  acres  ;  and  having  received  that  quantity  as  a  dona- 
tion they  would  be  the  better  able  to  purchase.  Emigration  would 
increase :  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  one  who  chose  might  take 
possession  of  adjacent  land,  those  who  should  be  able,  and  desired  to  do 
so,  would  purchase  without  delay  ;  and  hence  we  may  predict  that,  per- 
haps, as  much  land  would  be  sold  under  such  a  system  as  is  now  sold 
under  the  present  one. 

As  another  modification  of  the  present  system,  we  would  establish 
a  scale  for  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands  that  would  put  an 
end  to  the  title  of  the  Government,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time 
after  they  had  been  offered  for  sale.  All  lands  should  be  surveyed, 
and  offered  at  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  per  acre  as  at  the 
present  time — excepting  from  sale  such  tracts  as  had  been  settled  on 
before  the  offering — and  after  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  offering  them,  the  price  should  be  reduced  ten  cents  per  acre  ; 
and  so  every  year,  until  reduced  to  fifteen  cents,  when  they  should  be 
relinquished  to  the  respective  States  in  which  they  may  be  located,  to 
be  appropriated  to  such  purposes  as  Congress  may  see  proper  to  de- 
signate. The  price  of  lands  that  may  have  been  in  market  more  than 
five  years  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  might  be  put  down  to  ninety- 
five  cents  per  acre  at  once,  and  be  subjected  thereafter  to  a  deprecia- 
tion of  ten  cents  per  annum  ;  and  all  other  lands  which  may  have  been 
in  market  more  than  one  year,  might  be  subjected  to  the  scale  of  gra- 
dation from  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  would  put  an  end  to  the  ti- 
tle of  the  Government  in  eleven  years  after  the  lands  are  offered 
for  sale. 
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We  are  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  the  system  we'have  suggest- 
ed is  the  best  that  can  be  devised ;  but  it  is  submitted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  forth  discussion  upon  what  we  esteem  the  most  im- 
portant measure  of  the  present  day,  especially  to  the  Western  States. 
The  new  States  have  submitted  too  long  to  the  present  illiberal  and 
unjust  policy  pursued  in  disposing  of  the  public  domain:  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  they  will  take  active  measures  to  urge  upon  Congress, 
during  its  present  session,  the  adoption  of  a  better  system — a  system 
that  will  invite  an  industrious  and  enterprising  emigration ;  that  will 
supply  the  means  of  establishing  common  schools  sufficient  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  every  child  in  the  new  States ;  that  will  atibrd  aid  to  Avorks 
of  internal  improvement ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  bring  capital  hither 
to  develop  our  mineral  wealth,  and  build  up  manufactures.  And,  we 
believe  that  a  system  can  be  devised  tj^at  will  afford  important  aid  to 
all  these  objects  without  materially  affecting  the^  revenue  derived  I'rcm 
the  sale  of  lands. 


ART.    II.  —  THE     MOSQUITO     QUESTION. 

To  redeem  our  promise  we  now  present  the  commercial  view  of 
this  question.  In  doing  so  we  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  the  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  British  Government  for  its  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  shall  show  that  it  is  to 
acquire  absolute  sovereignty  over  that  territorj-,  and  thereby  secure 
to  herself  the  only  practical  route  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  two 
oceans. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  acquired  Louisiana,  England  has  been 
jealous  of  American  power  and  commercial  competition.  Boasting  of 
being  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  she  could  no^i  brook,  that  facilities 
should  be  afforded  us  to  become  her  rival,  and  dispute  with  her  the 
empire  ot"  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  given  to  England 
a  rival  which  in  half  a  century  will  luunble  her,"  The  half  century 
has  not  yet  elapsed,  but  the  prophecy  of  Napoleon  is  drawing  to  its 
fulfillment.  Oregon  and  California  are  ours,  and  we  have  a  clear  sea 
coast  on  the  Pacific  of  1200  miles,  embracing  the  best  harbors  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  richest  mineral  and  agricultu- 
ral lands  in  the  world.  Our  people  are  already  there,  and  the  rich 
commerce  of  oriental  Asia^  is  inviting  our  enterprise  to^come  and 
possess  it.  We  have  already  projected  and  will  complete  an  iron 
road  through  the  centre  of  the  continent,  to  the  Pacific  •  when  that  is 
completed,  and  the  steam  car  and  steam  ship  will  have  placed  us  in 
communication  with  Canton  and  the  cast ;  then  the  idea  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  will  be  realized,  and  the  prophficy  of  Na- 
poleon accomplished. 
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England  has  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  our  march  to  great- 
ness :  she  has  watched  it  with  fearful  apprehension,  and  for  half  a 
century  has  left  no  expedient  untried  to  check  our  onward  march. 
But  Providence,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  has 
shielded  us  from  her  machinations,  and  brought  her  wisest  counsel  to 
nought. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  her  efforts  to  arrest  our  pro- 
gress towards  the  western  ocean :  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  will 
suffice.  When  we  acquired  Louisiana,  some  doubt  was  raised  whether 
it  extended  to  the  Pacific.  France,  it  is  true,  claimed  to  the  Pacific, 
and  we  were  the  assignees  of  her  rights.  But,  to  a  certain  extent, 
our  claims  conflicted  with  the  claim  of  Spain,  whose  northern  boun- 
dary was  not  defined.  By  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the 
entire  control  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  In 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  she  sent  a  chosen  army,  victori- 
ous on  every  battle  field  in  Europe  and  believed  invincible,  to  seize 
upon  New  Orleans.  The  unexampled  and  brilliant  exploits  of  Jack- 
son and  his  western  heroes,  averted  from  that  city  the  fate  which 
British  arrogance  had  prepared  for  it.  We  all  know  if  New  Orleans 
had  fallen,  never  would  it  have  been  restored,  if  British  power  could 
have  maintained  it.  Even  as  it  was,  in  her  negotiations  for  peace  she 
demanded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1812  during  the 
war,  she  sent  the  sloop  of  war  Raccoon,  and  seized  upon  the  Colum- 
bia river  ,  according  to  treaty  stipulations,  but  after  long  equivocation, 
she  restored  Oregon  and  acknowledged  the  American  sovereignty, 
pending  the  dispute  of  ultimate  sovereignty.  But  to  defeat  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  she  immediately  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  the  joint  use  of  said  territory,  for  trapping  and  hunting  for 
ten  years.  In  1827  this  treaty  was  extended  indefinitely.  The  Brit- 
ish claim  meanwhile  had  strengthened,  as  all  her  claims  do,  by  delay. 
When  the  question  of  the  north-western  boundary  came  up,  she  had 
extended  her  claim  so  as  to  embrace  the  straits  DeFuca,  Puget's 
sound,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  leaving  us  no  harbor  upon 
the  North  West  coast. 

While  negotiations  were  pending,  and  war  with  Mexico  inevitable, 
she  gave  secret  orders,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to  seize 
upon  California  to  prevent  its  falling  into  our  hands.  She  had  con- 
certed all  necessary  preliminaries  for  this  purpose,  if  not  by  positive 
agreement  with,  at  least  by  the  connivance  of  Mexico.  The  transfer 
of  the  Missions,  and  other  extensive  property  to  British  subjects  ;  the 
large  concession  to  the  British  emissary,  Macnamera,  were  all  prelim- 
inaries, so  as  to  give  a  show  of  justification  to  the  seizure,  should  it 
take  place.  The  British  man-of-war,  the  CoUingwood,  sailed  from 
Mazatlan  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  collision  on  the  Rio  Grande 
reached  that  port,  without  designating  her  destination.  On  board  of 
her  was  Macnamera.  A  British  man-of-war  that  then  lay  in  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  had  orders  to  sail  for  San  Francisco,  and  seize  upon  Cal- 
ifornia at  the  first  intimation  of  hostilities. 

This  scheme,  so  carefully  elaborated,  and  maturely  concocted,  was 
instinctively,  or  rather  providentially  defeated,  by  a  young  man  at  the 
head  of  fifty  men,  then  in  the  Western  wilderness,  without  concert 
with,  or  instructions   from  our  Government,  and  even  without  the 
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knowledge  of  the  changed  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  We  allude  to  Col.  John  C.  Fremont.  His  conduct  at  Sono- 
ma and  San  Francisco,  in  routing  and  driving  the  Mexican  forces  from 
the  country,  induced  Commo:-lore  Sloat,  then  at  Monterey,  to  seize  Ihat 
Jjlace,  and  hoist  the  American  flag.  The  Commodore  knew  tliat  a 
messenger  from  the  States  (Gillespie)  had  just  arrived  at  Fremont's 
camp,  who,  he  supposed,  had  brought  Fremont  news  of  war,  and  in- 
structions for  wliat  he  was  doing.  Fremont,  while  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  in  their  flight  to  the  southward,  had  an  interview  with  Com. 
Sloat,  when  the  latter  learned  to  his  regret,  that  Fremont  acted  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  information  or  positive  instruc- 
tions. But  the  arrival  of  the  CoUingwood,  the  astonishment  of  the 
British  in  seeing  the  American  flag  floating  over  Monterey,  and  their 
wonder  how  the  news  of  war  should  have  reached  Motiterey  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  reconciled  Com.  Sloat  to  what  he  had  done,  and  allayed 
his  fears  of  having  acted  too  hastily.  He  had  orders,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  seize  Monterey,  and  hold  California  as  an  American  conquest. 
Fremont's  movements  had  caused  him  to  carry  out  his  instructions  in 
advance  of  the  news,  and  while  he  could,  so  that  when  the  CoUingwood 
arrived,  Monterey,  and  all  California  was  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  Americans. 

Thus  the  deepest  scheme,  and  heaviest  blow  aimed  at  our  com- 
mercial supremacy  were  defeated  providentially,  and  the  last  obstruc- 
tion to  our  onward  progress  removed  from  our  M'ay  to  possess  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  through  it  to  control  that  of  the  world. 
As  the  spider  when  she  entiaps  the  fly  in  the  cobwebs  she  spread  him, 
trusts  not  to  retain  him  by  a  single  thread,  but  wraps  him  in  a  thou- 
sand filaments  so  that  if  one  breaks,  others  will  hold,  and  her  prey 
be  safe.  So  with  England.  She  never  relies  upon  one  filament  to 
secure  and  hold  her  prey.  Her  web  consists  of  thousands,  which  are 
spread  all  around  her  intended  victim,  hedginghim  in  on  all  sides,  and 
Confining  him  in  every  movement.  He  may  escape  her  diplomacy  but 
her  policy  never.  The  first  is  local  and  limited,  but  the  latter  embra- 
ces the  globe. 

How  long  England  had  an  eye  on  California  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  there  were 
some  rumors  that  there  were  negotiations  pending  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Mexico  for  the  purchase  of  California.  It  was  then 
intimated  by  the  English  press  that  California  was  mortgaged  to  the 
British  holders  of  Mexican  bonds.  It  is  however  somewhat  singular 
that  simultaneously  with  these  rumors  of  American  negotiations  for 
purchasing  California,  England  should  take  the  first  steps  that  have 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  Mosquito  shore.  The  object  of  that 
seizure  will  be  evident  by  a  merfe  enumeration  of  facts.  In  1838 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  of  the  Royal  Naval  made  a  survey  of 
the  harbor  of  Realjo  on  the  Pacific  and  explored  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  ocean  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Leon  or  Managua.  He  found 
the  Rio  Estero  Real,  navigable  thirty  miles,  (the  distance  he  ascended 
with  the  Starling)  for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  They 
could  have  gone  further,  but  he  says,  "the  strong  winds  rendered  thl^ 
toil  of  towing  too  heavy."  "  The  natives  and  residents  assert  sixty 
more   (i.  e.  miles  of  navigation.)     But    steamers  will   be  absolutely 
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necessary  to  tow  against  the  prevalent,  breezes."  His  examinations 
of  the  country  high  up  the  river  convinced  him  that  it  had  its  source 
near  Lake  Managua,  and  that  the  country  presented  no  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  construction  of  a  camil. 

He  saw  the  mountains  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  river's  bank,  with  "  no  higher  land  than  the 
intervening  trees  ;"  and,  upon  this,  reports  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ^Hhat  it  is  the  most  advantageous  tine  for  a  canal.'''' 

In  1840,  the  British  Government  sent  out  a  corps  of  Engineers  in 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Thunderer^  to  survey  the  Rio  San  Juan,  Lakes 
Nicaragua  and  Managua,  and  intervening  country  to  the  Pacific,  with 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  ship-canal  through  the 
same,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Mr.  Bailey  was  Chief  Engineer  of  this 
expedition,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Bailey  had,  a  year  or  so 
before,  made  a  survey  of  the  same,  under  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Central  America.  This  survey  established  it  beyond  contro- 
versy to  be  the  best  route  yet  surveyed.  In  1845,  the  Nicaragua 
Government  placed  Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  now  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  at  the  head  of  the  executive  direction  for  con- 
structing said  canal.  In  1845,  England  crowned  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quitoes., and  took  him  with  the  Mosquito  country,  defined  so  as  to  embrace 
the  MOST  SOUTHERN  MOUTH  OF  THE  S AS  J V A:i ,  Under  English  protection. 
In  1849,  she  notifies  Messrs.  D.  L.  White,  &  Co.,  American  citizens, 
that  she  cannot  permit  said  canal  to  be  constructed,  because  it  would 
trench  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mosquito  country,  which  England 
was  engaged  to  protect.  With  these  facts,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  as  to  what  were  the  reasons  that  induced 
England,  in  1845,  so  suddenly  to  revive  her  claim,  abandoned  by  the 
treaty  of  London,  in  1786,  to  the  Mosquito  coast. 

The  idea  of  a  western  route  to  the  Indies,  if  it  did  not  originate 
with  Columbus,  at  least  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  to  demonstrate 
its  truth  and  practicability.  He  was  arrested  on  the  way  for  its  de- 
monstration, by  the  until  then  unknown  obstacles,  the  intervention  of 
the  American  continent.  The  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa,  and 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan,  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  Columbus  and  the  practicability  of  a  wesfera 
route  to  the  Indies,  provided  a  better  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  than  the  tempestuous  route  around  Cape  Horn,  or  through 
Magellan's  Straits,  could  be  discovered.  Tbe  extension  of  the 
American  contineat  southward  into  the  region  of  perpetual  frost  that 
surrounds  the  Antartic  Pole  forbid  the  feasibility  of  a  western  route, 
unless  a  communication  either  through  the  continent  or  around  it,  in 
the  north  could  be  discovered.  H«nce  the  discovery  of  a  north  west 
passage,  engaged  the  attention  of  European  nations  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  this  purpose  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  were  examined.  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  discoverer 
of  Hudson  river,  when  he  had  penetrated  through  Hudson's  straits 
into  Hudson's  bay,  believed  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search 
for  a  passage.  But  to  his  mortification  he  found  that  he  was  land 
locked  on  the  west,  and  that  he  was  only  in  an  immense  bay,  with  no 
^ssage  westward  except  in  higher  latitudes  than  that  in  which  he 
had  entered  it.  The  Bay  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  his  hazar- 
dous enterprise,  important  discovery  and  sad  fate.  29 
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^Vith  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  idea  of  discovering;  a 
natural  communication  between  the  two  oceans  for  practical  purpose?, 
was  pretty  much  abandoned.  Attention  was  then  drawn  to  opening 
an  artificial  communication  across  some  of  the  isthmuses  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  have  projected  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans, 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  This  is  doubted  by  some,  as 
canals  with  locks  were  then  unknown,  except  in  Italy  ;  but,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  Cortez  did  recommend  to  the  Government  of 
Spain,  a  plan  for  opening  such  a  communication.  But,  as  the  discovery 
of  the  Pacific,  made  by  Vasquez  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  made  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  in  1513, 
had  established  the  fact  that  the  Continent  was  there  much  narrower, 
and  the  obstacles  to  a  communication  by  land  much  less,  the  project  of 
Cortez  did  not  receive  much  favor  or  attention  at  Court.  Since  then, 
four  projects  by  canal  have  each,  in  turn,  had  its  advocates,  viz: 

I.  Through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  by  the  Rio  Huascacoalco, 
or  Coatzacoalcos,*  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 

II.  Through  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  by  the  Rio  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  Lake  Nicaragua,  Rio  Tipitapa,  Lake  Leon,  or  Managua,  to 
the  harbor  of  Realejo,  (pronounced  Ray-ah-lay-ho.) 

III.  Through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  Rio  Chagres,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Panama. 

IV.  By  the  Rio  Atrato,  and  Rio  St.  Juan  de  Cauca. 

We  shall  consider  each  separately,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them. 

I,  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. — From  the  fact  that  its  principal  river, 
the  Huascacoalco  has  a  good  and  safe  harbor,  with  but  few  obstacles  to 
its  entrance,  and  as  it  can  be  made  navigable  for  ships  110  miles  from 
its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Alaman  or  Malentengo,  this 
isthmus  has  received  considerable  attention  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Vice  Roy  of  Mexico  Bucareli  during  the  last  century 
had  the  route  explored  and  tlie  soundings  of  the  river  taken.  TlJis 
was  done  in  1774  and  the  soundings  of  the  entrance  and  harbor  then 
taken  prove  that  no  perceptable  change  has  taken  place,  in  either  from 
that  time  to  1842  when  the  last  soundings  were  made  by  Senor  Moro. 
The  water  on  the  bar  remaining  at  half  tide  21  (eet,  and  in  the  harbor 
from  6  to  8  fathoms. 

In  1824  the  route  was  explored  by  a  joint  Commission  constituted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico,  and  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz.  The  former  appointed  Don  Juan  de  Orbegoza,  the 
latter  Don  Tadeo  Ortiz  ;  each  of  these  commissioners  made  separate 
reports  to  their  respective  Governments.  The  reports  are  explicit 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  project,  but  in  view  of  the  political 
difficulties   then  existing  in  that  countrj'^,  recommended  the  iraprove- 

*0n  the  American  maps,  the  river  is  uniformly  called  Huascacoalco.  On  some 
of  the  English  maps,  it  is  cal.ed  Coatzacoalcos.  On  a  Spanish  map,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  authentic,  (Mapa  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Mejico,  segundo  lo  organi- 
zado  y  definido  por  lasvariasactas  del  Congreso  de  dicha  Republica,  y  construido 
por  las  mejoras  autoridades  :  por  J.  Disturnel :  i.  e.,  Map  oi  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  as  they  are  organized  and  defined  by  the  various  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
said  Republic,  and  constructed  from  the  best  authorities  .'  by  J.  Disturnel :)  it  » 
also  called  Rio  Huascacoaico. 
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mentof  the  Huascacoalco  to  the  Malatengo,  that  is,  making  it  navigable 
for  ships  to  that  point,  and  from  (hence  a  carriage  road  to  the  lagoons 
that  connect  with  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  The  improvement 
recommended  was  estimated  at  .$16,500,000  j9eso5  duros.  But  owing 
to  political  and  moral  difficulties,  more  than  physical  obstacles,  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  attempted,  by  either  Government,  to  execute  any  plan 
of  improvement. 

The  mountain  chain  being  interrupted  between  Santa  Maria  Petapa 
and  San  Miguel  Chimalpa,  and  with  only  an  inconsiderable  summit 
elevation  that  divides  the  waters  flowing  »orth  into  the  Huascacoalco, 
and  those  south  into  the  San  Miguel  or  Chicapa  no  great  difficulty 
would  be  encountered  to  construct  a  canal  uniting  the  two  rivers,  were 
there  any  feeders  to  supply  water  to  the  canal  at  the  summit  level. 
This  is  a  difficulty  that  is  admitted  in  all  the  reports  of  surveys  made 
of  the  route.  To  obviate  this,  various  projects  have  been  proposed. 
The  one  that  has  received  most  favor,  is  to  construct  the  canal  through 
the  Portillo  de  Tarifa,  the  lowest  point  in  the  ridge,  and  supply  it  at 
this  point  with  water  from  the  Ostuta  and  San  Miguel.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  dam  in  the  Ostuta  and 
excavate  a  trench  31-2  miles  long  to  the  San  Miguel  or  Chicapa.  Then 
a  similar  dam  in  the  San  Miguel,  and  a  trench  16  1-2  miles  long  to 
connect  with  the  canal  at  Portillo  de  Tarifa.  Thence  the  most 
advantageous  route  by  the  Monetza  and  Chicapa  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec.  The  Portillo  de  Tarifa  is  200  metres  (674  feet  3  inches) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Tehuantepec  and  IbO  metres  (539  feet 
4  inches)  above  the  level  of  the  confluence  of  Huascacoalco  and 
Malatengo.  The  length  of  the  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Malatenga 
to  Tehuantepec  would  be  about  50  miles.  The  number  of  locks  in 
the  whole  line  161  :  which  89  would  be  required  on  the  Pacific  side 
and  72  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  canal, 
locks,  regulati  ng  the  Huascacoalco,  excavating  the  lagoons  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, and  the  Boca  Barra  we  have  seen  variously  estimated  from 
$16,500,000,  to  $97,000,000. 

From  all  the  facts  presented  in  the  various  reports,  we 
believe  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  be  impracticable  on  account 
of  its  cost,  if  not  impossible ;  but  that  the  route  is  very  favorable  for 
a  rail  road,  perhaps  the  best  on  the  continent  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  and  that  as  such  it  is  worthy  of  favorable  consideration. 
Don  Pedro  Garay  in  his  "  i?e/crc/o7i"  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  this  route  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  or  carriage  way  across 
the  Isthmus,  has  brought  together  a  vast  and  extensive  collection  of 
facts  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  deserves  favorable  attention. 
Moreover  we  see  in  a  late  New  York  paper  that  Senor  Garay  had  at 
his  own  cost  constructed  a  carrriage  way  across  the  country  irom  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Huascacoalco  to  Tehuantepec,  and  that  he 
is  now  in  New  York  purchasing  coaches  to  be  used  on  it,  and  steam- 
boats for  the  navigation  of  the  Huascacoalco.  Should  he  be  successful 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  California  will  be  diverted  through  the  route. 
II.  Isthmus  of  J\ficaragua. — This  route  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Bayly,  a  half  pay  officer  in  the  British  Navy,  for  the  Republic  of  Central 
America  in  1837-8 ;  again,  in  1840,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Tkunderer ,  made  a  survey  of  the   river    San  Juan  to  its  junction 
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with  Lake  Nicaragua  for  the  British  Government.  Also  Mons.  A. 
Garella  made  a  survey  of  the  whole  route,  we  believe  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte  now  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  All  these  surveys  agree  in  the  entire  feasibility  of  the 
project,  and  that  the  difficulties  to  its  execution  will  not  be  of  a 
physical  but  political  and  moral  nature. 

The  harbor  of  the  San  Juan,  as  already  stated,  is  the  best  on  the 
coast  from  the  Boca  de  Toro  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The  river  San 
Juan  has  a  course  according  to  Mr.  Baily,  and  M.  Garilla  of  90  miles  : 
but  according  to  Mr.  G.  Lawrence  104  miles,  and  can  easily  be  made 
navigable  for  ships. 

Mr.  Baiyly  says  : 

"  The  river  San  Juan  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  at  its 
"  southwestern  extremity,  at  the  place  where  formerly  stood  fort  San 
"  Carlos  now  completely  destroyed.  Here  is  the  only  discharge  for 
"  the  waters  of  both  the  Lakes.  The  whole  length  of  the  river 
"  pursuing  all  its  windings  from  San  Carlos  down  to  the  Port  of  San 
"  Juan  del  Norte,  is  ninety  miles,  it  forms  a  magnificent  stream,  some- 
*'what  irregular  in  its  breadth,  which  varies  from  100  to  200  yards, 
*'  studded  with  small  islands,  forming  for  the  most  part  a  channel  on 
"  each  side  of  them.  The  depth  of  the  water  varies  from  one  and  a 
"  half  to  seven,  eight  and  nine  fathoms.  In  the  mid  stream  the  depth 
*'  is  generally  from  three  to  live  fathoms,  but  during  the  rainy  season, 
•'  namely,  from  May  to  November,  the  depth  is  considerably  increased; 
"  for  according  to  the  observations,  made  at  the  ruined  fort  near 
"  Grenada,  in  calm  weather,  in  October  1838,  when  the  rainy  season 
"  had  just  terminated,  and  again  in  May  1839  before  the  rains  had 
"  commenced,  when  the  lake  was  at  the  lowest,  the  difference  of 
"height  between  those  extremes  was  found  to  be  six  feet  six  inches, 
"  in  November  1839,  at  which  time  the  rains  had  ceased,  the  same 
"  observations  were  made,  and  the  result  was  that  the  waters  had 
"  risen  fourteen  inches  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river,  particularly  the  right,  are  fringed  with 
"  wood  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  with  a  dense  undergrowth, 
"  forming,  altogether,  a  forest  nearly  impenetrable  ;  consequently  there 
"  are  no  inhabitants,  nor  is  the  land  cultivated,  although  of  prodigious 
"  fertility.  The  immediate  shores  are  undulating,  being  in  some  parts 
"  not  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  in  others  between  twenty  and  thirty 
"  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

"Two  large  rivers,  the  San  Carlos  and  Sarapiqui,  besides  many 
"  small  streams,  discharge  into  the  San  Juan." 

M.  Garilla  says  : 

"  From  the  gentle  declivity  of  the  river  San  Juan,  the  current  is 
"  not  strong,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour, 
"  except  in  the  time  of  freshets,  when  it  is  accelerated  variously, 
"  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  navigated  all  the  year  round  by 
"boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen,  called  bongos,  and  which  are 
"  generally  manned  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  besides  the  patron.  They 
"can  carry  100  seroons  of  indigo,  or  500  hides,  or  a  proportionate 
"  quantity  of  Brazilian  timber.  The  obstacles  that  now  prevent  the 
"  advantageous  navigation  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  are — first,  the  rapids  : 
•'  secondly  the  drainage  occasioned  by  its  influx  into  another,  called  the 
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"  Colorado,  seventeen  miles  above  the  port  of  San  Juan,  and  lastly,  the 
*'  labyrinths  of  small  islands,  which  extend  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
•'  the  opening  of  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan.  It 
•'  is  generally  believed  that  at,  some  former  epoch,  the  Spaniards 
"  purposely  enlarged  the  opening  of  this  branch,  with  the  intent  of 
"  exhausting  the  main  river,  at  that  port,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
"render  the  river  impracticable  to  navigation,  hoping  thereby  to 
*'  protect  the  town  of  Grenada  i'rom  external  attacks.  In  ihe  present 
"  advanced  stage  of  the  science  of  civil  engineering,  this  obstacle 
"  would  be  easily  surmounted.  The  rapids  are  ibur  in  number,  called 
"  rfe/  7'oro,  dl  Castillo  Viejo,  de  Ins  Balas-,  and  de  Jiochuca,  all  com- 
"  prised  within  an  extent  often  miles  ;  butjlicre  is  a  clear  water-way 
"  from  one  to  the  o1  her,  having  good  depth  of  from  three  to  six  i'^ithoms  : 
"  the  longest  of  these  rapids  is  not  more  than  one  mile.  The  recks  by 
"  which  they  are  occasioned,  are  all  placed  transversely  to  the  current, 
*'  leaving  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side,  and  showing  their  ragged 
"  and  sharpened  edges  above  the  surface  of  the  water  during  the  dry 
"  season. 

"The  breadth  of  the  river  from  this  point,  is  between  100  and  120 
"yards:  the  current  rushes  with  violence,  and  dashes  with  great  force 
"  against  and  between  the  projecting  points.  The  bongos,  however, 
"  make  the  passage  without  hazard,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  the 
"  occurrence  of  an  accident. 

"The  Colorado  diverges  from  the  San  Juan  in  10  deg.  50  min. 
"  north  latitude,  and  after  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  falls 
"  into  the  sea  in  10  deg.  46  min.,  Ibrming  a  dangerous  bar.  This  river 
"  abstracts  i'rom  the  main  stream  a  considerable  quantity  ol"  water, 
"  the  opening  from  the  San  Juan  being  1200  ieet  wide,  and  having  in 
"  the  deepest  part  nine  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  river, 
"  From  measurements  of  this  section,  carefully  taken  at  two  different 
"  periods,  in  May,  when  at  the  minimum,  and  in  July,  when  much 
"  increased  by  freshets,  it  appears  i'rom  calculation,  that  at  the  first 
"  period,  the  loss  of  water  from  the  river  was  28,178  cubic  yards  per 
"  minute,  and  at  the  latter  observation,  as  much  as  85,840  cubic 
"  yards.  The  main  current  being  thus  suddenly  wakened,  the  motion 
"  of  the  water  becomes  sluggish,  and  the  natural  effect  is,  that 
"  deposites  of  sand  and  mud  are  formed,  which  gradually  augment 
"  where  the  movement  of  the  water  is  feeble.  Trunks  of  trees,  and 
"  other  floating  bodies  grounding  in  these,  islets  are  formed  by  succes- 
"  sive  aggregations,  which  soon  become  covered  with  rank  grass, 
"  reeds,  and  other  herbaceous  ])lants  of  rapid  growth.  A  great  number 
"  of  these  mounds  have  been  thus  raised,  and  the  progress  of  formation 
''  is  continually  going  on.  The  usual  methods  of  clearing  the  beds  of 
"  rivers  could  here  be  applied  with  facility  and  good  effect,  as  the 
"  accumulations  are  nothing  more  than  silt  and  sand,  with  occasional 
'*  logs  buried  underneath.  A  dam  across  the  Colorado  branch,  con- 
"  structed  on  such  of  the  well  known  plans  as  might  be  judged  the 
"  most  efficient,  would  be  indispensibie.  The  reinforced  body  of 
"  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  resources  of  art,  would,  by  the 
"  momentum  of  its  increased  velocity,  soon  clear  a  channel  to  the 
"  depth  that  should  be  deemed  requisite.  Other  parts  of  the  river 
"  where  such  operations    might   be    wanted,  could   be   improved   by 
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"  nearly  similar  methods,  as  the  bottom  is  even  where  composed  of 
"  mud  and  sand,  except  about  the  rapids,  where  it  is  rock  or  loose 
"•  stones." 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  tour,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
in  his  "  Tri\)2l.fi  in  Ci,ilral  Jl/nerica,''''  presenis  all  the  informition  with 
respect  to  the  Lakes,  river,  and  roufe  beyond  the  Lakes  lo  the  Pacific, 
thit  he  was  able  to  collect.  Mr.  Stephens  passed  over  the 
r<iute  iVom  the  Lakes  to  the  proposed  terminus  at  Realejo,  on  the 
Pacific,  but  did  not  see  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"  The  length  of  the  river  by  measurement,  with  all  its  windings, 
"  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Lake  (o  the  sea,  is  ninety-seven  miles.  There 
"  are  no  cataracts  or  fills*  all  the  obstructions  are  from  rapids,  and  it 
"  is  at  all  times  navigable,  both  up  and  down,  for  piraguas  drawing 
"  from  three  to  four  i't;et  water. 

"  From  the  Lake  to  the  river  of  Los  Salvalos,  about  eighteen  miles, 
"  the  depth  is  from  1  1-2  to  2  fathoms.  The  river  is  then  clear  for  lour 
"  miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  from  two  to  four  fathoms.  Then 
"  come  the  rapids  of  the  Old  Castle,  but  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
"  in  extent,  with  water  from  two  to  four  fathoms.  The  river  is  clear 
"  again  for  about  two  miles,  with  water  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
"  fathoms,  where  begin  the  rapids  of  Mico  and  Las  Balas,  connected 
"  and  running  into  each  other,  and  both  together  not  more  than  a  mile, 
"  with  water  from  one  to  three  fathoms.  Then  the  river  is  clear  one 
"  mile  and  a  half  to  the  rapids  of  Macliuca,  which  extend  a  mile,  and 
"  are  the  worst  of  all,  the  water  being  more  broken,  from  running 
"  over  a  broken  bottom.  The  river  then  runs  clear  and  without  any 
"  obstruction,  for  ten  miles,  with  water  irom  two  to  seven  fathoms,  to 
"  the  river  San  Carlos,  and  then  eleven  miles  with  some  islands 
"  interspersed,  with  water  from  one  to  six  fathoms,  to  the  river  Sera- 
"  quea,  the  measurement  of  one  fathom  being  about  the  points  or  bends, 
"  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sand  and  mud.  It  then  continues 
"  seven  miles  clear,  with  water  from  two  to  five  fathoms,  to  the  Rio 
"  Colorado.  The  river  Colorado  runs  out  of  the  San  Juan  in  another 
"  direction,  into  the  Atlantic. 

"The  loss  to  the  latter  according  to  measurement  taken  in  the 
"month  of  May  1839.  was  28,178  cubic  yards  or  water  per  minute, 
"  and  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  sam^  year  during  the  rising  of  the 
"  waters,  it  was  85,840  yards  per  minute,  which  immense  body  of 
"  water  might  be  saved  to  the  San  Juan  by  damming  up  the  mouUi  of  the 
"  river  Colorado.  From  this  point  there  are  thirteen  miles  of  soundings 
"  of  from  three  to  eight  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  of  sand  and  mud  and 
"  there  are  many  small  islands  and  aggregations  of  sand  without  trees, 
"  very  easily  cleared  away.  The  last  thirteen  miles  might  be  reduced 
"  to  ten,  by  restoring  the  river  to  its  old  channel,  which  has  been 
"  filled  up  by  collections  at  poiiits  of  drifted  matter.  An  old  master 
"  of  a  piragua  told  Mr.  B. — that  witliin  his  memory  trees  grew  half 
*'  a  mile  back.  The  soundings  were  all  taken  with  the  plotting  scale 
"  when  the  river  was  low,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  though  small,  Mr. 
"  Baily  considers  unexceptionable.  *  *  *  This  river  has  an 
"  average  fall  of  one  and  six-sevenths  feet  per  mile  to  the  Atlantic. 
"  If  the  bed  of  the  river    cannot  be  cleared  out,  a  communication  can 
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"  be  made  bj'  either  lock  and  dam,  or  by  a  canal  along  the  bank  of  the 
"  river.  The  latter  would  be  more  expensive  j  but  on  account  of  the 
"  floods  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  preferable." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  river,  and 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  the  whole  length  of  the  St. 
John's  river.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, which  as  we  shall  show  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
class.  Mons.  A.  Gariella  found  as  many  as  forty  five  fathoms  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Baily  says : 

"  The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  or  Grenada  is  ninety  geographical  miles 
"  long,  its  greatest  breadth  is  forty,  and  the  mean  is  twenty  miles  ; 
"the  depth  of  water  is  variable,  being  in  some  places  close  to  the 
"shore,  and  in  others  half  a  mile  from  it  two  fathoms,  increasing 
"gradually  to  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  fathoms,  the  bottom 
"  usually  mud. 

"  This  basin  is  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  from  a  tract  of  country 
"  six  to  ten  leagues  in  breadth  on  each  side  of  it,  thrown  in  by 
"numerous  streams  and  rivers,  none  ot  them  navibable  except  the 
"river  Frio,  having  its  source  far  away  in  the  mountains  of  Costa 
"  Rica,  which  discharges  into  the  lake  a  large  quantity  of  water  near 
"  the  spot  where  the  river  San  Juan  flows  out  of  it.  The  embouchure 
"is  200  yards  wide,  and  nearly  two.  fathoms  deep.  There  are 
"  several  islands  and  groups  of  islets  in  different  parts  of  the  lake, 
"  but  none  of  them  embarrass  the  navigation,  nor  is  this  anywhere 
"  incommoded  by  shoals  or  banks,  other  than  the  shallow  water  in 
"  shore ;  and  even  this  is  but  very  trifling,  or  rather  it  is  no  impedi- 
"  ment  at  all  to  the  craft  at  present  in  use,  the  practice  being  to  keep 
"  the  shore  close  aboard  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  convenient 
"■  stopping  places  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  they  scarcely  ever  con- 
"  tinue  their  voyage  during  night. 

"  The  largest  islands  on  the  lake  are  Amotepe,  Madeira,  and 
"  Zapatera,  taken  together  the  first  two  of  the  islands  are  twelve 
"miles  long,  Zapatera  is  almost  triangular  and  five  miles  long, 
"  Sanate,  Salentinane,  and  Zapote  are  smaller  and  uninhabited  but 
"  some  of  them  and  the  last  in  particular  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
"  Near  the  town  of  Grenada  there  is  the  best  anchorage  for  ships  of 
''  the  largest  dimensions." 

Lake  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  Lake  Leon  or  Managua  by  the 
Tipitapa  river  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  sixteen  some  say 
twenty  miles,  and  has  a  fall  between  the  two  lakes  of  28  feet. 
Mr.  Stephens  slates  that  the  whole  fall  is  comprised  wi(hin  the 
first  six  miles  of  the  river  descending  from  Lake  Leon,  M.  Michel 
Cehvalier  distributes  it  as  follows  :  eighteen  feet  at  the  cascade  of 
Tipitapa  and  the  remaining  ten  feet  between  the  cascade  and  Lake 
Nicaragua.  M.  Garella  estimates'  that  one  lock  for  the  first  twelve 
miles  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  cascade  would  be  necessary  to 
deepen  the  river.  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  the  river  has  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  eighteen  feet  to  the  cascade,  and  that  the  fall  at  Pasquiel 
is  only  thirteen  feet. 

In  relation  to  this  river  Mr.  Baily  says : 

"  The  Lake  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  that  of  Leon  by  means  of 
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"the  river  Panaloya  (or  Tipitapa)  navigable  for  the  boats  imployed 
"  in  that  country  for  twelve  miles  as  far  as  the  place  called  Pasquiel, 
"  where  the  inhabitants  go  to  cut  and  bring  away  Brazilian  timber. 
"  The  four  miles  which  remain  between  that  place  and  the  Lake  of 
«'  Leon  are  not  navigable  by  any  kind  of  boat,  whatever  may  be  its 
"construction,  because  beyond  Pasquiel  the  channel  is  obstructed  by 
"  a  vein  of  rocks,  which,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  are  covered  with 
"water;  but  in  the  dry  season,  the  water  sinks  so  low  that  it  can 
"  only  escape  through  gradually  diminishing  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
"  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  beyond  this  first  vein  of  rocks,  we  find 
"  another  more  solid,  which,  crossing  the  river  at  right  angles,  forms 
"  a  cascade  of  thirteen  feet  descent.  The  river  Tipitapa,  which  dis- 
♦'  charges  itself  intc*  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  outlet  for  Lake 
•'  Leon.  The  lands  bordering  on  this  river  are  somewhat  low,  but 
"  fertile,  having  excellent  pasturage ;  at  Chontales,  they  are  divided 
"into  grazing  and  breeding  farms.  All  this  country  covered  with 
"  Brazilian  timber  is  scantily  inhabited.  The  only  village  is  that  of 
"  Tipitapa,  situated  near  the  above  mentioned  waterfall.  It  contains 
"  a  small  church,  and  about  100  cottages.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
"  wooden  bridge." 

Lake  Leon  or  Monagua  is  thirty-five  miles  long  and  sixteen  at  its 
greatest  width.  The  most  of  the  water  is  received  from  the  circum- 
jacent country  chiefly  flows  from  the  eastern  coast,  but  all  the  streams 
that  fall  into  it  are  small.  The  soundings  of  Mr.  Lawrence  would  not 
make  it  as  deep  as  Lake  Nicaragua.  But  Mr.  Garella  makes  it  still 
deeper.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  stands  the  conical  shaped  island  of 
Monotombito.  On  its  northwestern  shore  rises  the  volcano  of  Mono- 
tombo,  which  usually  sends  forth  smoke.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
the  lake  affords  sufficient  water  for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

The  western  extremity  of  Lake  Leon  is  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  Pacific  and  twenty-nine  from  the  harbor  of  Realjothe  point  where 
most  of  the  surveys  have  fixed  for  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  canal ; 
others  have  fixed  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  or  Conchagua  some  thirty 
miles  further  north  for  its  terminus,  and  which  we  now  believe  is 
received  with  more  favor.  The  plain  of  Nicaraugua  extends  north 
from  the  table  lands  of  Costa  Rica.  The  eartern  portion  is  nearly  flat, 
the  west  is  more  undulating.  A  range  of  hills  extends  on  the  extreme 
west  of  it  from  Costa  Rica  in  a  north  west  and  s'^uth  east  direetion 
towards  the  Pacific.  Where  these  hills  approach  Lake  Nicaragua 
there  are  several  volcanoes.  Farther  to  the  northwest  between  Lakes 
Nicaragua  and  Leon  this  hills  gradually  lower  and  disappear  opposite 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Leon,  and  are  succeeded  by  low 
and  level  plains  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  wide  to  the  Pacific.  To  the 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  rise  volcanoes.  The  highest  intervening 
point  between  Lake  Leon  and  the  Pacific  is  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
(and  is  only  fifty  five  feet  six  inches   above  the  level  of  the  lake.) 

The  calculation  of  Mr.  Baily  makes  the  Lake  Nicaragua  128  feet 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  at  low  water  and  full 
moon ;  Lake  Monagua  28  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  most  elevated  summit  between  Lake  Managua  and  Realjo  55 
feet  6  inches.  Total  height  of  the  summit  level  212  feet  5  inches. 
M.  Garella  makes  the  difference  between  high  water  in  the  Pacific 
and  low  water  in  the  Atlantic  19  feet  6  inches.  Tliis  will  make  the 
summit  level  above  the  Pacific  231  feet  II  inches. 
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Tlie  length  of  the  route  will  be  as  follows  : 

Canal  from  Port  St.  Juan  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  -         194  miles* 

Lake  Nicaragua,  -  -  -  -  90       '^ 

Canal  of  river  Tipitapa,       -  -  -  -  20       " 

Lake  Managua,  or  Leon,  _  _  _  35       " 

Canal  from  Lake  Leon  to  Realejo,  -  -  -  22       " 

Total  length  that  route,  -  -  -         278  miles* 

Or,  according  to  Mr.  Baily,       -  -  .  264  miles. 

From  which  deduct  length  of  lakes,  -  -        125       " 

Length  of  canal  according  to  Mr.  Baily,       -  -         139  miles. 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,    -  -  -  153       a 

Should,  however,  the  lower  portion  of  the  San  Juan,  (as  it  is 
supposed  it  can)  be  made  navigable  for  ships,  say  70  miles,  the  length 
of  the  canal  will  be  reduced  to  83  miles. 

From  Lake  Managua  to  Rio  Tosta,  eleven  miles,  but  one  lock  would 
be  required.  In  the  next  four  miles,  about  200  feet  would  have  to  be 
overcome  by  lockage,  from  which  the  descent  of  the  plain  is  gradual 
to  the  Pacific.  The  principal  streams  that  would  be  encountered  are 
Rio  Tosta,  San  Juan  El  Cacao,  and  the  Estero  Real,  would  afford 
abundant  water  for  the  canal. 

The  harbor  of  Realejo  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  on  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  surveyed  it  in  1838.     He  says  : 

"It  has  two  entrances,  both  of  which  are  safe,  under  proper 
"  precaution,  in  all  weather.  The  depth  varies  from  two  to  seven 
"  fathoms,  and  good  and  safe  anchorage  extends  for  several  miles. 
"  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  eleven  feet,  full  and  change  in  three 
"  hours  and  six  minutes.  Docks  or  ships,  therefore,  may  easily  be 
"  constructed,  and  timber  is  readily  to  be  procured  of  any  dimensions; 
"  wood,  water,  and  immediate  necessaries  and  luxuries,  are  plentiful 
"  and  cheap." 

Juarras,  ia  his  history  and  geography  of  Nicaragua,  sajs  that  the 
harbor  is  capable  of  containing  1000  ships  ;  and  that  the  village  of 
Realejo  was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Alvarado,  but  abandoned 
Decause  of  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Buccanneers. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  Travels  in  Central  America,  says  of  this 
harbor : 

"  Rested  and  refreshed  I  walked  down  to  the  shore.  Our  encamp- 
"  ment  was  about  the  centre  of  the  harbor,  which  was  the  finest  I  saw  on 
"  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  large  but  beautifully  protected,  being  almost 
"  in  the  form  of  the  letter  tJ.  The  arms  are  high  and  parallel,  running 
''uearly  north  and  south,  and  terminating  in  high  perpendicular  blufis. 
"  As  I  afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Byily,  the  water  is  deep,  and, 
"under  either  blufi",  according  to  the  wind,  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
"  can  ride  with  perfect  safety.  The  harbor  was  perfectly  desolate, 
"  for  years  not  a  vessel  had  entered  it ;  primeval  trees  grew  around 
"  it,  for  miles  there  was  not  a  habitation  ;  I  walked  the  shore  alone. 
*'  Since  Mr.  Baily  left,  not  a  person  had  visited  it,  and  probably,  the 
"  only  thing  that   keeps  it  alive,  even  in  memory,  is  the  theorising  of 
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'•■  scientific  men,  or  the  occasional  visit  of  some  Nicaragua  fisherman, 
"  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  seeks  his  food  in  the  sea.  It  seemed  prepos- 
"terous  to  consider  it  the  focus  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise  ;  to 
"  imagine  that  a  city  was  to  rise  out  of  the  forest,  the  desolate  harbor 
"to  be  filled  with  ships,  and  become  a  great  portal  for  the  thorough- 
"  fare  of  nations.  But  the  scene  was  magnificent.  The  sun  was 
"  setting,  and  the  high  western  headland  threw  a  deep  shade  over  the 
"  water.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  I  should  see 
"the  Pacific,  and  in  spite  of  fever  and  ague  tendencies,  I  bathed  once 
"  more  in  the  great  ocean." 

Mr.  Stephens,  to  whom  Mr.  Baily  politely  furnished  all  the  surveys 
and  plans  for  a  canal,  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

From  the  Lake  Nicaragua  to  summit  level  8  to  10  million  dollars. 
From  summit  level  to  Pacific,  -  2  to     3         "         " 

From  the  Lake  to  Atlantic  by  canal  along 

the  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  -  -     10  to  12         "         " 

Total  estimate,         -         -         -         -    20  to  25  million  dollars. 

There  are  various  other  projects  for  canals  to  terminate  at  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya  and  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo  south  of  the  harbor  of  Realejo, 
and  at  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  or  Conchagua  to  the  north.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  of  the  Royal  Navy  first  jiroposed  the  latter.  His  plan  was 
to  pass  behind  the  Volcano  Monotombo  and  proceed  northward  until 
convenient  ground  could  be  fo'iind  to  descend  to  the  plain  and  termi- 
nate the  canal  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  This  we  believe  is  now  the 
favorite  route,  but  we  have  no  surveys  or  estimates  of  its  cost.  In 
fact  it  is  admitted  that  all  the  routes  proposed  are  practicable;  actual 
surveys  must  determine  that  which  is  best. 

III.  Isthmus  of  Panama. — All  the  surveys  for  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  agree  in  pronouncing  the  project  one  of  great  difficulty,  if 
not  entirely  impracticable.  In  1827  and  1828  by  order  of  General 
Bolivar,  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Falmarc  were  employed  as  engineers,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  route  across  this  Isthmus.  Lloyd  lost  his  life 
in  the  undertaking,  and  sickness  and  death  broke  up  and  dispersed 
the  commission  before  the  work  was  completed,  only  a  reconnoisance 
having  been  made,  the  report  of  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  project. 
In»  1842  Senor  Moro  says  : 

"  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  again  being  explored,  but  it  has  been 
"  lately  estimated,  that  even  if  the  work  be  at  all  practicable,  its 
"accomplishment  would  require  the  united  efibrts  of  the  principal 
"  nations  of  the  world,  and  an  expenditure  of  at  least  200,000,000 
"francs." 

M.  Garella  the  French  Engineer,  who,  under  instruction  from  his 
government  made  a  survey  of  this  route,  reported  the  length  of  the 
route  to  be  canalled  30  miles  the  highest  summit  177  feet,  but  that  no 
supply  of  water  could  be  had  at  the  summit  level.  To  obviate  this, 
otherwise  fatal  objection,  he  pieposed  to  make  a  tunnel,  the  cost  of 
which  he  estimated  at^  .$7,700,000.  Baron  de  Humbolt  who  is  good 
authority  in  such  cases,  and  who  personally  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  route,  and  had  at  one  time  at  least  great  faith  in  its  practicability, 
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as  late  as  June  of  last  year  in  a  note  appended  to  "  Plateau  of  Caxa- 
marca"  in  his  "  Ausichten  tier  JVatur^'  has  these  remarks  : 

"  As  the  taken  possession  of  a  considerable  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
"  New  Continent  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  report  of 
"the  abundance  of  gold  in  New  California  have  rendered  more  urgent 
"  than  ever  the  formation  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlamic 
"  States,  and  the  regions  of  the  west  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
"  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  call  attention  once  again,  to  the  circumstance 
"that  the  shortest  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  which  was  shown 
''  by  the  natives  to  AIohso  Martin  de  Don  Benito,  is  the  eastern  part 
«'  of  the  Isthmus,  and  led  to  the  Golfo  de  San  iVIiguel,"     Again, 

"•  General  Bolivar,  at  my  request,  caused  an  exact  levelling  of  the 
"  Isthmus  between  Panama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chagres  to  be 
"  made  in  1828  and  1829  by  Lloyd  and  Falmarc.  Other  measurements 
"  have  since  been  executed  by  accomplished  and  experienced  French 
"  Engineers,  and  projects  have  been  formed  for  canals  and  railways 
"  with  locks  and  tunnels,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  a  meridian 
"  between  Portobello  and  Panama,  or  more  to  the  west,  towards 
"Chagres  and  Cruces.  Thus  the  most  important  points  of  the 
"  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  Isthmus  have  remained  unex- 
"  amined  on  both  shores.  So  long  as  this  part  is  not  examined 
"  geographically  by  means  of  exact  but  easily  obtained  determinations 
"  of  latitude  and  of  long'tude  by  chronometers,  as  well  as  hypsomet- 
"  rically  in  the  conformation  of  the  surl'ace  by  barometric  measure- 
"  ment  of  elavations, — so  long  I  consider  that  the  statement  I  have 
"  repeated^'  made,  and  which  I  now  repeat  in  1849,  will  stili  be  true, 
"viz  :  "that  it  is  as  yet  unproved  and  quite  premature  to  pronounce 
"  that  the  Isthmus  does  not  admit  of  the  formation  of  an  Oceanic 
"  Canal." 

The  just  inference  then,  is,  that  the  project,  though  not  impossible, 
is  impracticable,  unless  that  a  better  route  than  any  yet  surveyed 
should  be  discovered.  Humboldt  supposes  such  a  route  to  exist  at  or 
near  the  terminus  of  the  Isthmus,  and  calls  for  an  exploration  of  this 
part  of  the  Isthmus.  He  says  that  he  has  frequently  been  applied  to 
for  his  opinion  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  such  a  canal, 
by  European  capitalists,  and  that  he  has  uniformly  given  them  but  one 
answer,  pointing  them  to  the  portion  of  the  Isthmus  where  it  is  deep- 
ly indented  by  the  Golfo  de  San  Miguel,  into  wliich  the  llio  Tugra, 
with  its  tributary,  the  Chunchunaque,  fail,  and  complains  that  his 
advice  has  never  been  followed. 

We  doubt  entirely  whether  any  such  route  exists,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  separating  mountain  ridges  liere  sink  into  hills.  It  is 
very  probable  that  no  great  obstacle,  liere  as  well  as  elsewhere  on  this 
Isthmus,  exists  to  the  mere  constructiun  of  a  canal ;  but  that  there  are 
no  means  of  supplying  it  with  water  at  the  summit  level.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  Mr.  Wlieelright  and  his  associates, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  British  Government,  have  established  steamers 
from  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  from  Jamaica 
to  Chagres,  and  who  have  crossed  the  Isthmus  in  all  directions,  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  an  oceanic  canal,  and  only  look  to  a  railroad 
connection.     All  asfree  that  to  a  railroad  there  are  no  serious  obstacles. 
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which  has  been  undertaken  by    American    citizens,  and   is    now    in 
progress  of  execution. 

IV.  Rio  JItrato,  and  Rio  San  Juan  de  Cauca. — This  route  is  not 
now  spoken  of,  although  the  fact  is,  here  already  exists  a  water 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  by  the  Raspadura  canal, 
which  connects  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  and  is  navigable  for 
piraguas  Ibr  five  months  in  the  year.  The  mouths  of  the  San  Juan 
on  the  Pacific  not  having  any  good  harbor  for  shipping,  would  be  a 
serious  obst  .cle  ;  but  if  everything  else  were  favorable,  this,  perhaps^ 
might  be  obviated  by  leaving  the  San  Juan  soon  after  it  passes  the 
mountains,  and  cutting  a  canal  to  Buenaventura,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  harbor  on  Choco  Bay.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to 
canal  the  whole  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  which  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  when  accomplished,  could  only  be  used  by  the  smallest 
vessels. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  as  far  as  known, 
presents  the  only  practicable  route  for  an  oceanic  canal.  Not  only 
so,  but  this  is  the  only  route  where  all  the  material  and  labor  can  be 
procured  on  the  spot  for  the  construction  of  the  work.  Labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  price  per  day  being  only  half  a  real,  (six  and 
a  fourth  cents,)  and  the  country,  except  the  lower  San  Juan,  the 
healthiest  on  the  continent.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  charnel- 
house,  and  but  thinly  settled  ;  while  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Should  even  canals  be  practicable 
over  either  of  the  latter  Isthmuses,  the  labor  for  their  construction 
would  have  to  be  brought  from  abroad,  and  which  of  itself  would  be  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  undertaking. 

Having  thus  presented  all  the  facts  respecting  an  oceanic  commu- 
nication by  canal  across  the  continent,  and  finding  that  the  only 
practicable  route  falls  in  the  line,  and  passes  through  the  Mosquito 
country,  as  defined  by  Lord  Palmerston,  we  have  a  key  to  the  other- 
wise unaccountable  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Mosquito 
farce.  Her  recent  outrages  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  'seizing 
upon  Tigre  Island,  near  what  will  be  the  western  terminus  of  said 
canal,  and  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  said  work,  leave  no  doubt  of  her  original  design, 
namely,  of  securing  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  and  control  over  the 
work. 

It  may  be  a  question  of  policy  whether  we  as  a  nation  shall  assert 
the  Monroe  doctrine  relative  to  European  colonization  on  the  Western 
Continent,  That  declaration  was  made  when  the  sun  of  Spanish  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  had  just  emerged  above  the  horizon,  and  when 
sister  Republics  over  the  whole  extent  of  Spanish  America,  were 
ushered  into  being.  The  valor,  wisdom  and  moderation  they  manifested 
in  throwing  oft' the  yoke  of  oppression  and  organizing  their  political 
institutions,  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  future.  Statesmen  and 
philanthropists  indulged  in  glowing  visions,  and  bright  speculations, 
upon  the  future  condition  of  the  continent,  under  the  sway  of  a 
leagued  and  united  chain  of  Republics  from  Canada  to  Patagonia. 
Under  this  view  it  was  that  Monroe  made  the  celebrated  declaration. 
But  since  then  how  things  have  changed !  Those  bright  visions  have  all 
faded,  and  the  promised  fruit  has  been  blighted  in  the  bud.     Anarphy 
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and  confusion  have  reigned  instead  of  law  and  order,  imbecility  instead 
of  power ;  and  deterioration,  instead  of  progress.  To  assert  the 
doctrine  of  Monroe,  we  would  have  to  grapple  wiih  Europe  single 
handf"d,  without  the  aid  and  perhaps  even  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
anarchical  governments  of  Spanish  America.  We  tliereiore  say  that  it 
may  be  a  question  of  policy,  whether  we  will  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  vindicate  and  assert  the  declaration  of  Monroe,  under  all 
occasions,  and  maintain  the  inviolability  of  every  inch  of  American 
soil,  under  the  changed  condiion  of  things.  But  one  thing  is  certain 
where  any  encroachment  by  any  European  power  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  circumventing  us,  and  hindering  the  free  expansion  of  our 
energy  and  enterprise,  such  encroachment  will  be  met  with  spirited 
and  determined  resistance. 


ART.  III.— THE  LICENSE  LAWS  OF  MISSOURL 

Commerce,  it  is  admitted,  has  been  an  important  and  efficient 
element  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  must  so  continue,  whilst 
society  remains  constituted  as  it  now  is.  Through  its  instrumentality 
nations  of  every  clime,  tongue,  kindred  and  creed,  have  been  drawn 
into  friendly  contact — exchanging  various  commodities,  one  with  the 
other — and  thus  grad  lally  have  each  imbibed  some  portion  of  the 
civilization,  customs,  habits,  arts,  and  ideas,  of  the  others.  Hence 
many  old  prejudices,  contracted  views,  and  false  notions,  have  been 
made  to  yield  before  the  advancing  car  of  a  higher  intelligence,  guided 
by  the  genius  of  commercial  enterprise.  Fraternal  intercourse  has 
been  extended,  adverse  opinions  reconciled,  and  war,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  has  '■'■sniooth'>d  kin  lorinkleA  front.'''  Nations  can  no  longer  rely  upon 
it  as  an  element  of  power  for  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth, 
prosperity  and  aggrandisement :  commerce  and  the  civil  arts  are  now 
the  great  agents  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

The  advance  of  the  christian  civilization  has  been  steadily  onward, 
unfolding  new  beauties  as  the  mental  and  moral  vision  of  society  has 
enlarged — its  advocates  are  found  in  every  land,  its  voice  is  heard  iu 
every  tongue.  In  this  glorious  mission  commerce  has  been  an  efficient 
agent  in  opening  the  way  to  that  friendly  intercourse  between  all 
nations,  so  necessary  to  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  christ- 
ian religion. 

If  we  turn  to  the  early  history  of  commerce  in  modern  Europe,  we 
shall  find,  with  i'ew  exceptions,  that  it  was  governed  by  arbitrary  and 
exacting  laws,  administered  by  despotic  rulers.  But,  as  civilization 
advanced,  and  liberal  views  became  more  dominant,  and  intelligence 
among  the  mercantile  classes  increased,  the  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce decreased  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  we  may  now  affirm 
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it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  approximate  as 
near  an  unshackled  commerce  as  the  domestic  policy  of  nations  will 
permit. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  active,  enterprising,  free  and  en- 
lightened commerce  is  an  important  stimulant  to  the  arts  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  it  facilitates  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of 
every  country  and  clime.  A  pursuit  so  necessary  to  the  advance  of 
civilizatii)n,  aifording  so  many  advantages  to  a  state  or  nation,  should 
we  conclude,  receive  their  attention  and  fostering  care,  upon  princi- 
ples of  state  policy,  economy,  and  interest,  if  not  of  equity  and 
justice ;  yet,  such  has  not  been  the  policy  of  Missouri  in  relation  to 
her  trade  and  commerce. 

In  earlier  days  all  pursuits  of  industry  were  under  more  or  less 
restraint.  A  license,  or  privilege  from  the  government  or  ruler  was 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  almost  every  occupation  ;  but  these  re- 
strictions were  gradually  removed,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  on  commerce,  and,  such  pursuits  and 
occupations  as  were  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  morals  and  good  order 
of  society.  Considering  the  immense  responsibility  devolving  upon 
the  lawyer  and  physician  in  regard  to  property,  reputation,  health 
and  life,  society  may  be  well  excused  for  requiring  some  evidence  of 
worthiness  of  so  great  a  trust  as  that  reposed  in  the  lawyer  and 
physician — honesty,  capacity  and  skill,  may  be  well  enquired  into,  as 
upon  these  may  depend  the  dearest  objects  of  life.  It  may  also  be 
well  enough  for  police  regulations  to  license  dram  shops,  Sec,  though 
we  consider  this  a  very  questionable  policy.  For,  if  a  business  or 
occupation  is  wrong  in  itself  how  can  a  certain  sum  of  money  or 
bonus  paid  to  government,  as  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  following  it; 
make  it  right,  or  lesson  its  immoral  tendencies  upon  the  community. 
But  we  cannot  perceive  how  a  license  to  merchants  and  grocers  can 
add  to  the  safety,  morals,  or  general  well-being  of  society  ;  as  no/ 
other  qualification  is  required  of  them  than  the  payment  ol  the  tax. 

Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  commerce,  are  the  three  great 
and  essential  industrial  elements  in  the  progress  of  civilization — 
intimately  connected  and  mutually  dependant  one  upon  the  other 
they  are  silently  but  surely  performing  their  respective  parts  in  the 
great  social  drama.  The  two  Ibrmer,  have  no  statute  restiictions 
upon  them  now  in  the  shape  of  licenses.  A  farmer,  mechanic,  artist,  or 
manufacturer,  is  not  obliged  to  procure  a  privilege  from  government 
to  follow  his  business.  Why  should  the  merchant,  trader,  or  grocer, 
be  required  to  do  so  ?  Why  make  such  an  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween these  important  pursuits?  Why  should  the  merchant  or  grocer 
be  subject  to  indictment,  fine  and  imprisonment,  lor  the  non-payment  of 
his  taxes  in  contradistinction  to  other  citizens,  do  justice  and  equity 
demand  it  ?  or  is  it  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society  as  a  matter 
of  police  regulation  ?  We  think  not.  No  one  pretends  to  assert 
that  it  is.  Then  why  pursue  a  course  of  policy  towards  this  class  of 
our  citizens  indicative  of  distrust,  insulting  to  their  integrity  and 
dignity  as  freemen,  fixing  upon  them  a  badge  of  distinction,  tending  to 
degradation  in  the  social  scale  ?  We  hold  that  such  discriminations 
and  distinctions  between  citizens  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  taxing 
property,  arc  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
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and  certainly  repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri, 
which  requires  "  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  in  propor- 
tion TO  its   value." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  merchants 
and  grocers,  should  be  licensed  for  police  purposes,  and  considering 
too,  that  by  the  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly;  the  license  system 
was  reduced  to  the  advalorum  principle — and,  considering  also, 
that  there  is  now  an  advalorum  tax,  besides  the  licenses,  upon  all 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  we  may  well  ask  where  is  the  necessity 
or  justice,  in  retaining  the  license  system  at  all?  Wh}'  resort  to  two 
distinct  methods  to  collect  revenue  from  the  same  species  of  property, 
unless  it  was  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  evade  the  constitutional 
provisions  requiring  "  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed,  in  proportion 
to  its  value?" 

"  The  10th  section  of  the  act  of  25th  March,  1845,  provides  that 
the  collector  shall  collect,  as  an  additional  tax,  such  per  centum  upon 
all  merchandize  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid  .(except  such  as  may  be 
offered  in  the  packages,  boxes,  bales,  barrels,  or  crates,  in  which  they 
were  imported,  or  in  which  they  may  have  remained  without  being 
broken,)  such  an  amount  as  may,  for  the  time  being,  (be  levied)  paid 
as  tax  upon  real  estate." 

The  act  of  the  27th  March,  1845,  imposed  a  tax  of  one-sixth  part 
of  one  per  centum  upon  both  real  and  personal  estate ;  equal  to  six- 
teen and  two-third  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  value.  This 
law  is  still  in  force.  But  the  exception  in  favor  of  packages,  &c., 
contained  in  the  lOth  section  above  recited,  was  repealed  by  the  act 
of  March  12,  1849,  which  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Where  the  amount  of  merchandize  received  for  sale  by  any 
merchant  or  grocer,  shall  amount  in  value  to  as  much  as  live  hundred 
dollars  or  less,  the  tax  shall  be  one  dollar;  where  the  amount  of 
merchandize  so  received  shall  amount  in  value  to  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars,  the  tax  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ;  where  the  amount  of  merchan- 
dize so  received  shall  amount  in  value  to  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  dollarss,  the  tax  shall  be 
one  dollar  and  forty  oents  ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  proportion,  increasing 
the  tax  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  for  every  additional  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  merchandize  so  received. 

"  2.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
merchants,  commission  merchants  and  grocers,  whether  trading  as 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers  :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  repeal  the  tenth  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act 
to  license  and  tax  merchants,'  approved  March  27th,  1845,  so  far  as 
the  same  relates  to  the  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  all 
merchandize  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid. 

"  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with,  or  repugnant  to 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

"  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June 
next." 

The  law  of  1845  requires  that  the  license  shall  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  every  six  months. 


^04  License  Laws  of  Missouri. 

By  an  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  14th  March^ 
1849,  it  is  declared  that  "all  monies  invested  in  the  trade,  and 
products  of  this  State,  whether  the  same  be  on  hand,  or  sent  off  for 
sale,  shall  be  subject  to  tax. 

Thus  stands  the  revenue  law  of  Missouri  in  respect  to  merchants 
and  commerce  at  the  present  time ;  and  although  much  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  been  displayed  for  the  purpose,  as  we  suppose,  of 
evading  the  constitution ;  yet,  if  we  must  have  a  license  system,  we 
prefer  the  present  to  the  forrner.  This  bears  with  equal 
force  upon  all  whose  stock  exceeds  $500,  that,  was  unequal  and 
favored  the  large  dealer.  But  we  object  to  the  system  because  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  but  is  based 
upon  arbitrary  distinctions  not  recognized  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  object  to  it  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  gross  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State, — unjust  and  oppressive  in  its  operations, 
and  detrimental  to  our  commercial  prosperity. 

In  proposing  to  abolish  this  system  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  revenue  raised  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  State  and  keep  down  the  interest  on  the  State 
debt — nor  would  we  reduce  it  below  that  standard.  We  believe  that 
by  equalizing  taxes  upon  all  property  a  sufficient  revenue  may  be 
raised  without  increasing  the  taxes  upon  real  estate,  or  any  other  class 
of  property.  But  we  will  suppose  that  in  abolishing  the  system  it 
does  become  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  a  trifle  upon  all  property 
would  the  great  mass,  the  producers  and  consumers,  of  the  country,  be 
injured  or  loose  any  thing  by  it  ?  undoubtedly  not.  They  pay  it  now;  and 
though  indirectly  it  is  not  the  less  a  burthen.  The  wholesale  merchant 
first  pays  it,  the  retailer  next  pays  not  only  the  wholesale  license  but 
his  own  in  addition,  making  a  double  license,  all  of  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Again,  the  purchaser  of  produce  in  the  interior 
is  taxed  on  his  purchases  from  the  farmer,  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
same  article  in  St.  Louis,  if  he  be  a  merchant  or  grocer,  pays  another 
tax  upon  the  same  commodity ;  thus,  three,  four,  five,  or  perhaps  six 
licenses  may  accumulate  upon  the  same  commodity  before  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  various  com- 
modities entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  West,  are  articles  of  neces- 
sity, going  to  supply  the  common  and  immediate  wants  of  the  great 
laboring  and  producing  classes,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  tax 
assumes  the  form  of  a  burthen  upon  them  of  no  inconsiderable  amount, 
and  should  not  be  persisted  in  except  from  necessity. 

One  argument,  in  favor  of  the  system,  in  the  minds  of  some,  is  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  consumers,  dependant  on  the  commerce  of  St. 
Louis  for  supplies,  are  citizens  of  other  States,  and  tJiat  from  them  we 
thus  get  a  large  amount  of  State  revenue,  which  is  so  much  relief  to 
our  own  citizens.  This  proposition  to  the  superficial  may  appear  to  be 
of  some  force  ;  but  we  look  upon  it  as  unsound  and  dangerous — repug- 
nant alike  to  the  true  interests  of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  at  large  • 
and,  if  persisted  in,  may  transfer  the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
some  other  point  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  for  although  St.  Louis 
occupies  a  central  and  important  location  in  this  great  valley,  and 
though  she  has  prospered  almost  beyond  conception  and  example  here- 
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tofore,  yet,  in  tliis  age  of  commercial  intelligence  and  enterprise — in 
this  country  of  freedom,  talent,  and  genius,  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  will  continue  to  maintain  her  advantao;e  and  supre- 
macy under  such  a  system  of  nigardly  policy.  The  intelligent  citizens 
of  other  States  will  not  uphold  it  if  Missourians  do.  They  will  found 
another  St.  Louis  on  the  great  "  Father  of  Waters,'''  with  more 
liberal  laws — a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  policy.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  citizen  having  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  who  would  not  thwart  the  noble  destiny  of  St.  Louis,  to 
seriously  consider  of  the  best  plan  of  approximating  a  policy  more 
liberal  in  its  character — more  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  character  of 
the  State — more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  the 
extraordinary  growth  and  future  greatness  of  our  city.  If  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  St.  Louis  has  nothing  to  fear  from  competition  in  future 
time.  She  must  be  the  great  city  of  the  American  Continent.  But 
to  achieve  so  great,  prosperous,  and  bright  a  destiny  for  her,  a  policy 
commensurate  with  that  destiny  must  be  pursued. 

We  believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  our  merchants,  grocers,  and 
others,  to  make  one  general  and  united  effort  to  rid  the  State  of  the 
license  system,  and  it  is  achieved.  Let  them  address  the  next  General 
Assembly  respectfully,  but  firmly,  and  demand  justice  at  their  hands 
— demand  that  equality,  as  men  and  citizens,  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  beg  leave  to  call  public  attention  to  a 
serious  mistake  promulged  through  the  public  newspapers  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  not  denied,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  by  those  of  Mis- 
souri. This  mistake  was  to  the  effect  that  products,  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  other  States,  were  subject  to  a  license  or  tax  not  imposed  on  those 
of  Missouri.  This  is  an  error.  There  is  no  such  law  now  in  force. 
It  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly  5  so  that  now 
there  is  no  such  discrimination.  The  products  of  Missouri  are 
subject,  not  only  to  the  same  license  or  tax  as  those  from  sister  States, 
but  a  greater,  as  we  will  show  before  we  close  this  artk;le ;  for, 
although  by  the  provisions  of  our  revenue  laws,  the  produce  of  our 
own  State  are  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  those  of  other 
States,  yet  we  hold  that  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  no  State  possesses 
the  right  tc  impose  a  tax,  by  license  or  otherwise,  upon  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize  imported  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  a  sister  State, 
and  sold  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessarj"^  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

This  point  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Brown  against  the  State  of 
Marylani^,  (12  Wheaton's  Reports,  page  419.) 

Story,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  constitution,  (vol.  2,  page  516) 
says,  "  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon 
importers,  importing  goods  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  other 
States.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  whether  the  tax  be  laid  on  the  goods 
imported,  or  on  the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each  case  it  is  a 
restriction  of  the  right  of  commerce,  not  conceded  to  the  States.  *  * 
Sale  is  the  object  of  importatioiuk  and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
that  intercourse,  of  which  importam)n  constitutes  a  part.     As  Congress 
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has  the  ri^^ht  to  authorize  importation ;  it  must  have  a  right  to 
authorize  the  importer  to  sell."  Again  he  says  :  "  It  is  no  answer, 
that  the  tax  may  be  moderate ;  for,  if  the  power  exists  in  the  States, 
it  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  they  may  chose. 

These  authorities  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  are  full  and  clear  in 
support  of  the  proposition,  that  the  law  of  Missouri  authorizing  a  tax 
to  be  levied  upon  the  products  of  other  States  sold  here  by  wholesale, 
bale  or  package  is  unconstitutional,  and,  consequently  not  binding  upon 
our  citizens.  And  hence  the  brilliant  scheme — if  such  was  ever 
designed — of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  commerce  of  other  States 
falls  to  the  ground;  and  the  products  and  commerce  of  Missouri  is 
made  to  bear  the  burthen  alone. 

As  Journalists,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  in  placing,  as  we 
believe,  the  subject  upon  its  true  ground,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  In  Missouri,  the  question  is  one  of  State  policy,  it  depends 
on  the  citizens  themselves  whether  they  will  retain  or  alter  it. 
There  is  ample  time  between  now  and  the  next  General  Election  to 
discuss  the  objectionable  features  of  the  present  revenue  laws,  and  if 
the  people  are  just  to  themselves  we  think  the  next  Genera^ 
Assembly  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  cause  of  complaint. 


ART.   IV.— ST.  CHARLES  COUNTY,   MISSOURI. 

In  the  number  for  October  last,  we  took  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
Point  prairie  and  vicinity  of  St.  Charles  city ;  and  the  same  glance 
might  be  extended  throughout  the  county,  accompanied  by  many 
rerainiscenses,  by  the  way,  which  would  add  much  of  interest  to  many 
localities  passing  under  review :  let  us  turn  aside  from  this  pleasing 
duty  and  lay  hold  on  one  of  more  stern  reality — that  of  searching  out, 
and  holding  up  to  public  view,  the  resources  of  St.  Charles  county, 
but  even  this  duty,  apparently  a  mere  detail  of  dry  statistics,  may 
admit  of  an  occasional  offset  from  the  'tangent'  of  our  narrative, 
which  may  afford  some  relaxation  to  the  mind  while  engaged  in  its 
perusal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  consider  the  Point  below  St.  Charles, 
— its  soil,  productions  and  convenience  to  market. 

This  section  of  the  country  has  an  alluvial  soil,  of  from  five  to  ten 
feet  in  depth,  with  sufficient  sand  to  render  it  light  and  easy  of 
cultivation. 

The  bottom  lands,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber — such  as  oak,  walnut,  cotton- 
wood,  ash,  sycamore,  honey  locust,  hickory,  pecan  and  coffee  nut — 
all  valuable  for  plank  and  rail  timber ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
kinds  valuable  for  fire-wood.     A  large  and  profitable  business  is  done 
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in   wood,  on  the  rivers,  by   supplying   steamboats    and  rafting   and 
boating  to  St.  Louis. 

These  timbered  lands  are  on  what  is  called  the  first  bottom,  which 
is  very  fertile,  producing  every  variety  of  grain  &c.,  raised  on  the 
prairie. 

The  prairie  is  partly  divided  by  the  Marias  Croche,  and  south  of 
this  lake  is  called  the  Kitzac  prairie,  which  together  with  the  bottom,* 
was  inundated  by  the  flood  of  1844,  causing  great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, but  is  again  assuming  its  wonted  appearance  as  an  agricultural 
district.  The  main  prairie  is  on  a  bench,  or  second  bottom,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  above  the  great  flood  of  '44  and  is  considered  to 
be,  essentially,  the  garden  spot  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  State  ; 
— the  soil  producing  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  every  species  of  produce 
congenial  to  this  latitude — wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet, 
hemp  and  flax:  the  grasses,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetable  and 
root  crops  in  the  greatest  perfection.  There  has  been  raised  per  acre, 
forty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  one  hundred  of  corn,  seventy  of  oats,  and 
so  on  in  like  manner  of  other  articles  ;  but,  owing  to  our  western  mode 
of  cultivation,  these  figures  are  above  the  average  yield. 

The  produce  of  the  Point  is  hauled  to  St.  Charles,  where  is  found  a 
ready  market  for  wheat  and  a  portion  of  all  other  articles,  or  to  either 
of  the  rivers,  (Mississippi  and  Missouri,)  and  shipped  to  Alton  and 
St.  Louis. 

Rails,  for  fencing,  are  obtained  partly,  in  the  bottoms,  and  partly, 
rafted  down  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  from  whence  a  short 
haul  will  place  them  on  the  ground  to  be  enclosed.  Most  excellent 
well  water  is  found  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  rock  for  walls  and  cellars  boated  from  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river,  or  hauled  from  St.  Charles  and  the  Mamelles. 
Cisterns  are  much  cheaper  than  wells,  the  water  more  j)ure  and 
healthful  to  drink,  and  cemented  only,  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  one  hundred  barrels  of  water. 

Dog  prairie,  through  which  passes  the  Salt  river  road,  is  the  next 
in  rotation  and  point  of  fertility.  The  name  of  this  prairie  is  derived 
from  a  circumstance  that  occurred  ia  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  At  a  certain  gathering  of  the  men  for  some  neighborhood 
purpose,  the  dogs  got  into  a  snarl  and  commenced  fighting,  and  soon 
all  of  the  bipeds  present  joined  in,  and  the  result  was — a  general  melee 
and  bow  wow :  since  which  time  it  has  been  known  by  the  above, 
though  from  the  orderly  character  of  its  citizens  and  fine  soil  it 
deserves  a  better  name — and  would  propose  that  it  be  known  here- 
after by  that  of — "  Richland  prairie." 

This  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  upland  prairie  gently  undulating  and 
produces  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  forty  or 
fifty  of  corn — tobacco  and  an  abundance  of  every  other  crop.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rich,  arable  timbered  land,  and  lies  between  Peruke 
creek  and  Cuivref  river,  its  produce  is  shipped  down  Cuivre  which 
is  navigable  for  small  boats  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers  or  hauled  to  St.  Charles. 

•Portions  of  the  bottom  were  not  covered  with  water, 
t  Pronoanced  Borrack  and  Quiver. 
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Leaving  this  prairie  the  soil  changes — it  becomes  more  shallow 
with  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil. 

Next  comes  Allen's  prairie,  which  lies  south  of  Flinthill  a  small 
village  Containing  two  or  three  stores,  several  mechanics  of  different 
branches,  and  a  very  handsome  new  church.  Proceeding  west  we 
come  to  Graves'  prairie  :  thence,  crossing  south  of  the  head  waters 
of  Peruke  creek,  comes  Hickory  Grove  prairie,  on  which  stands 
Pauldingville  and  through  which  place  passess  the  Boonslick  road. 
Produce  from  these  prairies  is  hauled  to  St.  Charles  or  shipped  down 
Cuivre  river. 

Passing  thence,  in  a  southerly  course  are  Tuque's  and  Thornhill's 
prairies  which  are  separated  by  Dardenne  creek,  and  east  is  Howell's 
prairie  lying  between  Dardenne  and  Femme  Osage  creeks.  Lastly 
comes  Dardenne  prairie,  situated  centrally  of  the  west  end  of  the 
county  and  through  the  whole  lentgh  of  which  runs  the  Boonslick  road. 
This  prairie  is  north  of  Dardenne  creek,  and  generally  on  the  divide 
between  it  and  Peruke. 

The  seven  last  named  prairies  are  large,  gently  undulating  and 
afford  very  extensive  and  beautiful  views  :  they  are  surrounded  by 
extensive  forests  of  timber  suitable  for  building-plank,  rails,  fire- 
wood ;  and  limestone  and  other  rock  for  building  materials. 

The  soil,  of  these  last  named  prairies,  is  generally  such  as  that 
described  after  leaving  Richland  prairie, — wheat  not  a  certain  crop, 
ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre — but  does  better  when  the  land  is 
manured,  ploughed  deep,  and  the  grain  sowed  early  in  the  fall.  Those 
who  have  sub-soiled  their  land  succeed  best.  Corn  thirty  or  forty 
bushels,  oats  a  heavy  crop,  alway*,  timothy  does  well,  but  clover  is 
uncertain  ;  buckwheat  succeeds  finely  but  is  not  extensively  grown. 
Invariably,  the  adjoining  woodlands  produce  better  wheat  and  a  fine 
article  of  tobacco,  which  is  extensively  planted  in  some  parts  of  the 
county. 

Baugh  and  Wolf  are  small  prairies,  one  by  one  and  a  half  miles, 
but  are  said  to  be  rather  better  for  wheat  than  some  of  the  larger  ones. 
The  valley  of  Femrae  Osage,  and  Darsts  bottom  on  the  Missouri 
river,  are  very  fertile — yielding  heavy  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  hemp, 
tobacco,  oats,  timothy,  clover,  &c.  Green's  bottom,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  naturally  verj*-  fertile,  was  much  injured  by  a  deposit  of  sand 
during  the  overflow  of  '44. 

The  last  section  to  be  noticed  is,  the  celebrated  Black-jack  region, 
extending  from  the  city  of  St.  Charles  ten  or  twelve  miles,  forming 
the  sector  of  a  circle  frcmi  north  to  south  west,  on  the  periphery  of 
this  arc  of  a  circle  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  Darclenne  creek, 
stands  Cottleville  and  through  it  passes  the  Boonslick  road.  This  is 
a  very  fertile  region,  and  will  scarcely  yield  to  any  country  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  timothy,  clover,  &c.  It  also  contains 
some  mines  of  stone  coal. 

Taken  altogether,  St.  Charles  is  one  of  the  best  wheat  growing 
counties  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and,  if  attention  were  particularly 
turned  that  way,  would  yield  to  none  in  raising  stock— horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  in  which  latter  article  much  business  is 
already  done,  and  at  fair  profits.  As  an  example  of  what  the  county 
inight  do,  and  is  doing,  in  Ihe  cattle  and  hog  line :  Femme  Osage   aivl 
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Darst's  bottoms  have  in  them  about  one  thousand  head  of  fat  cattle, 
waiting  a  rise  in  the  market ;  besides  having  fed  two  thousand  head 
of  hogs.  Feeding  is  a  business  followed  by  many  persons  throughout 
the  county ;  but,  situated  as  we  are,  convenient  to  navigation  and 
market,  our  citizens  are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  prices,  either 
for  grain  or  stock,  and  sell  or  feed  their  grain,  as  may  best  suit  their 
notions  of  finance ;  and  this  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Point, 
Our  neighbors  of  the  adjoining  counties  have  learned  the  advantage  of 
being  convenient  to  market,  and  many  droves,  during  this  winter, 
have  been  driven  here,  where  food  is  plenty,  and  fed  until  a  suitable 
opening  in  the  market,  and  then  in  two  or  three  days  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  packer  at  St.  Louis. 

There  are  still  large  tracts  of  both  timber  and  prairie  lands  lying 
idle,  which  could  be  purchased  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
These  lands  afford  a  fine  summer  range  for  stock.  Improved  farms 
can  be  bought  at  from  three  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  There  is 
but  little  public  land  in  the  county  of  much  value,  except  it  be  lor 
pasture  and  timber  ;  and  this  is  mostly  confined  to  the  low  lands  of  the 
river,  or  to  the  broken,  hilly  country  bordering  on  the  Femme  Osage 
creek.  These  lands  contain  much  valuable  timber— such  as  black,  white, 
post  and  red  oak,  hickory — also  lime,  soap  and  sand  stone  are  found 
in  these  hills.  Specimens  of  iron  ore  are  to  be  met  with,  and  no  doubt 
other  minerals  abound.  Coal  has  been  found  in  lumps  on  the  ravines 
of  Peruke,  near  its  head  waters  ;  but  at  no  other  place  in  the  county 
except  near  to  St.  Charles.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
a  search  has  never  been  made  with  that  object  in  view. 

A  very  successful  experiment  has  been  made  in  the  culture  of  the 
castor  bean  ;  the  yield  is  large,  and  affords  a  handsome  profit — our 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth.  The  sumach  is  indiginous  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  wild  state.  It  might  be 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  as  it  commands  a  fine  price  in 
the  east.  The  vineyard  has  received  some  attention  by  the  Germans 
of  this  county,  and  an  article  of  wine  produced,  which  is  said,  at  least 
once,  to  have  taken  a  premium  at  St.  Louis. 

The  crab  apple  and  plum  grow  wild  in  great  quantities,  and  in  their 
season,  our  prairies  are  literally  strewed  with  fine  strawberries..  All 
kinds  of  cultivated  fruit  do  well  —  apples,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  and  the  almond  tree,  bear  a  full  crop. 

The  "  Pomona"  nursery,  on  Baugh's  prairie,  contains  the  prettiest 
lot  of  apple  trees  to  be  found  in  this  State,  or  in  Illinois.  The 
proprietor's  method  of  preventing  his  fruit  orchard  from  being  injured 
by  the  "  curculio,"  is,  in  the  spring  to  sow  it  down  in  oats,  and  by 
the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  fall,  the  hogs  are  turned  in,  and  there 
fattened  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Under  this  practice,  the  insect 
never  injures  the  fruit.  Others  who  have  tried  it  are  equally 
successful.  He  also  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  per 
acre,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  bushels  of  artichokes: 
this   is  furnishing  food  for  hogs  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Rice,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  brought  from  South  Carolina,  has 
matured  here  for  the  two  last  successive  seasons  ;  but  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  cranberry,  no  doubt,  could  be  introduced  here,  and  raised 
for  family  use. 
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Taken  altogether,  our  county  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Sub- 
stantial dwellings,  school-houses,  and  churches  are  being  erected  all 
over  the  county.  But  one  thing  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and 
which,  if  attended  to,  would  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  our  already 
beautiful  prairies — that  is,  the  use,  on  the  outside  of  dwellings,  of  the 
paint  and  white-wash  brushes. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  We  are  in 
want,  nearly  all  over  the  county,  of  grist  and  saw-mills — carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  wagon  and  ploughmakers.  Some  portable 
saw-mills  have  been  introduced,  which,  when  there  are  a  sufficient 
number,  will  work  a  revolution  in  our  mode  of  fencing. 

Where  rails  have  to  be  hauled  several  miles,  with  the  present  cost 
of  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  hundred,  a  plank  fence,  when  it  can  be 
had,  is  decidedly  the  cheapest ;  and  even  a  wire  fence,  with  posts 
twelve  feet  distant,  and  eight  strans  of  No.  9  wire  is  cheaper  than  the 
old  fashioned  worm  fence.  This  is  allowing  the  same  distance  to  haul 
the  materials,  in  each  case,  and  includes  only  the  cost  of  delivering 
them  on  the  ground. 

Dardenne,  Femme  Osage,  and  Peruke  creeks  have  on  them  several 
grist  and  saw  mills.  On  Femme  Osage  is  a  carding,  spinning,  and 
lulling-mill.  There  are  in  the  county  several  other  wool-carding 
machines. 

On  Darst's  Bottom,  (Missouri  river,)  there  are  some  natural 
curiosities.  The  first  is  a  sycamore  tree,  which  has  withstood  the 
storms  of  many  ages,  and  looks  as  weather  beaten  as  an  old  Tar.  This 
tree  is  hollow,  with  an  opening  at  the  base  into  which  a  man  can  ride, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  men  have  been  inside  on  horseback  at  the  same 
time,  with  sufficient  room  to  turn  round  and  ride  out  again. 

The  next  is  more  strange  tlian  curious.  A  single  tree,  and  the  only 
one  known  in  this  country,  of  the  Bois  d'Are,  (Osage  orange,)  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  ravine.  It  has 
half  a  dozen  trunks,  which  put  out  from  the  ground,  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  forty  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  fruit ;  but  it  is. 
thought  the  seed  do  not  mature.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  single  sucker 
to  be  seen  shooting  up  from  its  spreading  roots  ;  and  this  fact  makes 
it  more  valuable  for  hedging  purposes.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very 
tough  and  durable,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  bows; 
it  also  dyes  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  seed  from  which  this  tree  sprang 
is  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  Indians  in  a  moccason,  at  their  camp, 
where  it  was  found  by  some  of  the  old  settlers  and  planted,  not  knowing 
what  it  was  till  very  recently. 

The  third,  and  last,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosi- 
ties within  the  State.  Near  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliif,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  shoots  up  a  column  to  the 
height  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  J'eet !  Erected  by  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  universe — as  a  specimen  of  durability  and  grandeur, 
it  stands  firmly  as  the  everlasting  hills  I 

Its  figure  is  that  of  the  frusium  of  a  pyramid,  whose  base  is  a 
rectangular  parallelogram,  and  the  mean  of  its  sides  twenty-eight  by 
sixteen  feet.  This  measure  was  made  at  the  apex  of  the  debris,  from 
the  main  cliff,  which  is  about  half  the  height  of  the  column.  At  this 
height;  the  space  between  the  column  and  the  face  of  the  cliff,  is  four 
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feet ;  and,  at  the  apex  of  the  column,  the  distance  is  apparently  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  cliff,  and  side  of  the  column  which  faces  it,  are 
straight  and  smooth,  leaving  no  indication  that  this  mighty  column  was 
ever  united  to  the  main  cliff.  The  material,  of  each,  is  a  grey  friable 
sand  stone.  On  the  face  and  summit  of  the  cliff  are  numerous  cedars  ; 
and  upon  the  summit  of  the  column,  there  stands  a  living  cedar,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height !  and  a  dead  cedar  stump,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  sprigs  of  dead  grass  about  their  roots.  The  summit  is, 
perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  From  this  spot,  the  intervening 
forest  prevents  a  view  of  the  Missouri  river.  In  many  places,  there 
is  no  accumulation  of  debris  from  the  cliffs,  and  we  see  evident  indica- 
tions that  the  Missouri  river,  at  some  anterior  period,  rolled  past — 
and  washed  the  base  of — The  Cedar  Pyramid. 

Three  State  roads,  besides  that  to  Alton,  lead  into  the  city  of  St. 
Charles,  and  along  these  roads  have  passed  through  our  county  for 
St.  Louis,  since  the  first  day  of  October  last,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  head  of  stock  ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  those  fed  in  our  own 
country. 

St.  Charles  has  its  mill  which  manufactures  two  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  per  day — its  saw  and  grist  mills,  merchants  and  mechanics  ;  but 
5till  needs  for  its  future  prosperity  something  more.  It  must  have  a 
slaughtering  and  packing  establishment  ;  a  tobacco  inspection,  in  short, 
she  must  set  up  for  herself.  Every  manufacturer,  mechanic  and  non- 
producer,  who  settles  down  amongst  us,  adds  so  much  towards  provi- 
ding a  home  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer.  We  of  the  west, 
are  not  troubled  how  to  make  more  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  but 
rather  how  to  find  a  market  for  those  already  on  hand ;  the  true  secret 
of  which,  is  to  build  up  manufactures  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
which  produces  the  food  and  raw  material. 


ART.  v.— RAILWAY   FROM  ST.  LOUIS,   TO  THE    WEST- 
ERN BOUNDARY  OF  MISSOURI. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Journal  we  published  a  list  of 
the  railway  charters  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri, 
during  the  session  of  1848-9  ;  but  at  the  time  when  that  list  was  sent 
to  press  we  had  no  expectation  that  any  step  would  be  taken,  at  an 
early  day,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  road  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  western  boundary  of  this  State.  For,  notwithstanding  that  we, 
in  concert  with  a  few  others,  were  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
charter,  yet,  we  entertained  but  little  hope  that  the  work  would  be 
commenced  in  many  years,  or  at  least  until  Congress  should  determine 
to  construct  the  great  Pacific  railway.  This  charter  was  obtained 
without  being  asked  for  by  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  State. 
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The  measure  was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  as  we  are 
advised,  by  two  members  of  that  body  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  who 
conceived  that  the  charter  might,  possibly,  in  some  way,  be  made  to 
effect  and  promote  the  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  As 
no  one  out  of  the  Legislature  had  applied  for  the  charter  it  met  with 
little  opposition  ;  and  its  authors  were  allowed  to  frame  the  bill  in  con- 
formity with  their  own  views  :  and  consequently  i1  is  as  liberal  in  its 
provisions,  and  as  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  as 
they  could  reasonably  desire. 

Thus  brought  into  existence,  this  charter  remained  unobserved,  and 
almost  unknown,  by  the  people,  even  of  St.  Louis,  until  within  a  few 
days  past,  when  our  enterprising  and  well  judging  citizen,  Thomas  Allen 
Esq.,  one  of  the  directors  named  in  the  charter,  moved  in  the  matter, 
and  brought  the  subject  before  the  public.  The  success  attending 
this  movement  has,  to  the  present  time,  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  books  were  opened  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
present  month  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  $305,500  dollars.  This  amount,  however,  may  appear 
small  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  subject;  but  to  us  it  affords  strong  evidence,  not  only  that  the 
work  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  day,  but  that  it  will  be  prosecuted 
with  energy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  large 
property  holders  in  subscribing  for  stock,  evinces,  not  only  a 
distrust  in  the  enterprise,  but  a  want  of  public  spirit  also  :  such 
remarks,  we  think,  must  be  regarded  as  ill  timed.  The  movement 
was  not  anticipated  :  the  proposition  to  commence  the  work  was 
brought  forward  suddenly,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men 
who  have  never  engaged  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  whose  means 
are  profitably  employed,  would  subscribe  for  stock  without  taking 
time  to  deliberate.  When  the  merits  of  the  enterprise  shall  have 
been  fully  discussed,  and,  its  influence  on  the  value  of  property  in 
St.  Louis,  and  along  the  line  of  road,  is  properly  appreciated,  we  may 
then  expect  to  see  our  cautious  and  well  judging  capitalists  the  most 
efficient  supporters  of  the  work.  The  directors,  we  think,  acted 
wisely  in  resolving  to  cause  a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of 
the  route,  to  be  made  without  delay.  The  result  of  these  explorations, 
if  as  favorable  as  we  anticipate,  will  be  calculated  to  bring  forward 
subscribers  of  that  class  who  look  alone  to  the  prospect  of  large 
dividends  ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  stock  will  be  as  safe  and 
more  profitable  than  mortgages,  the  completion  of  the  work  will  be 
placed  almost  beyond  contingencies. 

We  will  not  affirm  that  this  road  will  pay  dividends,  satisfactory  to 
capitalists  immediately  after  it  is  opened  for  business  ;  but  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  it  will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  become 
one  of  the  best  paying  roads  in  the  United  States.  The  main  stem 
will  pass  through,  or  near,  the  iron  beds  of  the  Merimac  and  Osage 
valleys,  and  over  the  cannel  and  bitumenous  coal  deposites  of  the 
central  and  western  counties  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  transportation  of  these  two  articles  alone,  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  pay  a  fair  profit  on  the  stock  ;  for,  by  a  few  short  branches,  every 
part  of  the  rich  mineral  region  of  south  Missouri  could  be  penetrated; 
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and  who  cm  assigi  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  tonage  that  will  be  drawn 
from  that  quarter  ? 

This  road  will  constitute  the  base  of  an  extensive  system  that  is 
destined  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
the  fertile  region  west  of  our  own  State,  as  far  north,  at  least,  as  the 
valley  of  the  Kansas.  In  all  this  region,  St.  Louis  has  no  rival ;  and 
it  only  requires  a  glance  at  the  map  to  convince  the  mind  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce,  general  commerce  and  travel  of  this  vast 
region,  must  pass  over  some  part  of  this  road.  It  would  be  folly  to 
undertake  to  show  by  figures,  the  amount  of  tonage  and  travel  that 
this  extensive  country  vv'ill  afford.  We  know  that  it  abounds  in 
mineral  wealth,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  articles  most  necessary  and 
useful ;  it  contains  an  extensive  area  of  fertile  soil,  productive  in 
almost  every  article  necessary  to  human  subsistence  and  comfort ;  and, 
withal,  blessed  with  a  salubrious  climate.  These  facts  are  more 
reliable  than  figures  ;  they  were  impressed  on  the  earth  at  the  time 
of  its  creation,  and  will  remain  fixed  as  long  as  it  endures. 

In  looking  to  the  sources  of  profit,  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
travel  to  New  Mexico,  Deseret,  California,  and  Oregon,  that  must 
pass  over  this  route;  for,  although  this  travel  will  constitute  a  large 
item  in  the  business  of  the  road,  we  have  preferred  placing  the  calcu- 
lations of  profits  upon  the  resources  of  our  own  State.  And,  notwith- 
standing, we  have  strong  confidence  that  sooner  or  later  this  road  will 
constitute  a  link  of  the  great  Pacific  Railway,  yet  we  would  not  urge 
this  as  the  principal  inducement  to  subscribe  for  stock  :  the  enterprise 
possesses  sufficient  merit  without  connecting  it  with  a  contingency. 
But  what  will  the  work  cost,  and  how  are  the  means  to  be  raised  to 
construct  the  road  ?  These  are  important  inquiries.  The  first  can 
be  answered,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  by 
the  Engineer  when  he  shall  have  completed  his  survey  and  estimates; 
the  latter  cannot  be  so  readily  solved.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  milcin 
may  be  assumed  as  the  length  of  the  line  of  road ;  and  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  as  the  cost  per  mile, — making  the  entire  cost  five  million 
dollars  ;  this,  we  think,  is  not  far  from  the  truth :  but  how  is  so 
large  a  sum  to  be  raised  ?  We  are  authorized  to  conclude,  from  what 
has  already  been  done,  and  from  opinions  expressed  by  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  population  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  subscriptions  of 
individuals  here  will  extena  to  $500,000  at  least;  and,  that  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000  will  be  taken  by  the  city,  in  its  corporate 
capacity.     Here  is  $1,000,000  to  commence  with. 

The  road  will  pass  through  about  nine  counties,  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  if  the  subject  is  properly  presented  to  the  citizens  of  those  coun- 
ties, they  will,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  subscribe  at  least  the 
amount  of  one  million  dollars.  No  one,  we  think,  who  will  give  the 
subject  the  slightest  consideration,  can  doubt  that  it  v/ill  be  to  their 
advantage  to  give  liberal  encouragement  to  the  work. 

If  the  effect  produced  on  the  value  of  real  estate  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  can  be  regarded  as  a  criterion,  we  should  hazard  little  in 
affirming  that  the  lands,  in  the  several  counties  through  which  the 
road  will  pass  after  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  will  be 
enhanced  one  hundred  per  cent.,  in  value,  by  reason  of  its  location. 
And  it  would  not  be  lono-  before  the  increase  in  the  value  of  taxable 
31^ 
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properly  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  entire 
interest,  on  the  money  invested.  But  supposing  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  yet,  these  counties  would  suffer  but  a  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, which  Would  only  continue  until  the  road  shall  have  been 
completed;  for  then,  we  think,  their  stock  will  be  worth  what  it 
cost,  and  they  can  sell,  or  keep  it,  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience. 

The  next  resource  to  be  looked  to  is  an  application  to  Congress  for 
a  donation  of  public  lands.  Many  applications  are  now  before  Congress 
for  lands  in  aid  of  railway  and  other  improvements ;  and  none,  we 
think,  can  present  stronger  claims  to  assistance  from  the  Government 
than  the  Pacific  Railway.  This  road  will  pass  through  three  land 
districts,  in  which  there  were  on  the  first  day  of  January  1849, 
10,141,757  acres  of  public  land  ;  and,  besides  this,  there  remained  at 
that  date,  14,559,804  acres  of  unsold  public  land  in  the  two  southern 
districts,  amounting  in  all  to  24,701,561  acres  of  Government  land,  all 
lying  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  excepting,  perhaps,  from  one  to  two 
million  acres,  the  most  of  which  has  been  in  market  for  many  years  : 
surely  it  would  advance  the  interest  of  the  Government,  as  a  land 
holder,  to  give  five  per  cent,  of  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
ting rail  ways  through  it. 

And  furthermore,  the  completion  of  this  road  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  construction  of  the  great  Pacific  railway,  provided  it  should 
commence  on  our  western  line.  Were  these  considerations  fairly 
presented  to  Congress  we  confidently  believe  that  it  M'^ould  grant  at 
least  1,000,000  acres  of  the  unsold  land  in  Missouri  in  aid  of  this 
road.  This  land,  if  judiciously  selected  and  managed,  might  be  sold 
by  the  lime  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  for  at  least  one  dollar 
per  acre  ;  and  probably  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Here,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  which,  we  believe,  can  by  active  exertions  on 
the  part  of  its  friends  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  this  work. 

And  should  Congress  make  a  liberal  donation  in  favor  of  this  enter- 
prise it  would  so  increase  the  value  of  the  stock  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
sought  for,  and  the  consummation  of  the  work  would  be  secured 
beyond  all  doubt. 

That  St.  Louis  will  do  her  part  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  arouse  the  citizens  along  the  line.  The  people  of  the 
west,  especially  of  Missouri,  are  not  generally  informed  upon  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements  ;  and,  are  consequently  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  immense  advantages  which  they  afford.  '  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  friends  of  the  road  to  stir  them  up.  Let  some 
intelligent  individual  visit  the  counties  along  the  proposed  route  ;  and 
canvass  the  subject  before  the  people  •  this  course  has  been  pursued 
in  other  States  with  signal  success,  especially  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  ;  and  it  will  succeed  in  Missouri  likewise,  if  undertaken  by 
the  right  kind  of  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  incorporation : 

AN  ACT    TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  follows  : 

"  §  1 .  A  company  is  hereby  incorporated,  called  the  Pacific  railroad, 
the  capital  stock  of  which  shall  be  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  divi- 
ded into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  the  holders  of  which, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
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and  by  the  name  aforsaid  shall  have  continued  succession,  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended  against,  and 
may  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  shall  be  able  in  law  and  equity^ 
to  make  contracts  ;  may  take,  hold,  use,  possess  and  enjoy  the  fee 
simple  or  other  title  in  and  to  any  real  estate,  and  may  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same ;  may  make  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  proper 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  shall 
have  the  usual  and  necessary  powers  of  companies  for  such  purposes. 

"  §  2.  John  O'Fallen,  Louis  V.  Bogy,  James  H.  Lucas,  Edward 
Walsh,  George  Collier,  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  Daniel  D.  Page,  Henry  M. 
Shreve,  James  E.  Yeatman,  John  B.  Sarpy,  Wayman  Crow,  Joshua 
B.  Brant,  Thomas  Allen,  Robert  Campbell,  Pierre  Choteau,  junior, 
Henry  Shaw,  Bernard  Pratte,  Ernst  Angelrodt,  Adolphus  Meyer, 
Lewis  A.  Benoist,  and  Adam  L.  Mills,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall 
constitute  the  first  board  of  directors  under  this  act,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified ;  they  shall  meet 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  any  three  of  them, 
and  organize  as  a  board  of  directors,  and  when  organized  they  shall 
cause  books  to  be  opened  for  the  subscription  of  the  capital  stock  of 
said  company,  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  designate,  under 
the  supervision  of  such  persons  as  they  may  appoint,  and  may  continue 
them  open  so  long  as  they  miy  deem  proper,  and  may  re-open  such 
books,  when  necessary,  until  the  whole  stock  shall  be  subscribed. 

"§  3.  So  soon  as  two  thousand  shares  shall  be  subscribed  the 
directors  shall  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  nine  directors,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  may  appoint  and  give  notice  of  in  two  or  more 
public  newspapers. 

"  §  4.  An  election  for  nine  directors  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Monday  in  March,  in  each  year,  and  if  not  held  on  that  day,  an  elec- 
tion may  be  held  at  any  other  time  that  the  directors  shall  designate ; 
the  election  shall  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  stock- 
holders, and  the  persons  receiving  the  Iiighest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  elected,  and  shall  continue  in  office  till  their  successors  be  qualified. 
Every  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  held  by 
him,  and  he  may  vote  by  proxy  ;  soon  after  their  election  the  directors 
shall  meet  and  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  director,  and  until  his 
successor  shall  be  qualified. 

"  §  5.  The  directors  shall  appoint,  agents,  clerks,  engineers,  super- 
intendents, and  other  officers  and  servants  for  said  company ;  shall 
keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings  ;  shall  cause  correct  books  and 
accounts  to  be  kept ;  they  may  determine  by  by-laws  what  number  of 
directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  may  appoint  committees,  and 
fill  all  vacancies  in  any  office  under  said  company ;  they  shall  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  president,  and  the  officers  and  agents  ;  but  no  director 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  as  such.  They  may 
take  security  from  their  officers  and  agents,  and  may  adopt  such 
measures  and  do  such  acts  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  said  company. 

"  §  6.  The  directors  shall  make  and  advertise  calls  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the   capital   stock,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  thev 
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may  deem  proper,  and  if  any  stockholder  shall  fail  to  pay  any  such 
requisition  within  ten  days  after  the  time  appointed,  the  said  company 
may  recover  the  same  with  interest,  and  if  not  collected  may  declare 
the  stock  forfeited  and  sell  the  same ;  and  no  delinquent  stockholder 
shall  vote  in  said  company. 

"  §  7.  Said  company  shall  have  full  power  to  survey,  mark,  locate, 
and  construct  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  the  city  of 
Jefferson,  and  thence  to  some  point  in  the  western  line  of  Van  Buren 
county  in  this  State,  with  a  view  that  the  same  may  be  hereafter 
continued  westwardly  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  for  that  purpose  may 
hold  a  strip  of  land  not  exceenir-g  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  may 
also  hold  sufficient  land  for  the  construction  of  depots,  warehouses, 
and  water  stations  ;  and  may  select  such  route  as  may  be  deemed  most 
advantageous,  and  may  extend  branch  railroads  to  any  point  in  any  of 
the  counties  in  which  said  road  may  be  located. 

"  §  8.  Said  company  may  take  voluntary  relinquishments  of  the 
right  of  way  for  said  road,  and  the  necessary  depots  and  water  stations; 
and  if  the  land  through  which  such  road  shall  pass  shall  belong  to 
minors,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  guardian  or  curator  of  such  minor 
♦  shall  have  power  to  convey  to  said  company  so  much  of  the  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms  ;  but  every  such  conveyance  by  a  guardian  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  probate  or  county  court  in  which  such 
guardianship  is  pending, 

"  §  9.  If  any  owner  of  any  tract  of  land  through  which  said  rail- 
road shall  pass,  shall  refuse  to  relinquish  the  right  of  way  for  said 
road  to  said  company,  or  if  the  owners  be  infants  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  or  non-residents  of  the  State,  the  facts  of  the  case 
shall  be  specifically  stated  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
county  in  v/hich  such  lands  are  situated,  and  said  judge  shall  appoint 
three  disinterested  citizens  of  the  county  to  view  said  lands,  who 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  road  to  the  same,  and  shall  report  under 
oath  what  damages  will  be  done  to  said  land  or  any  improvement 
thereon,  stating  the  amount  of  the  damages  assessed,  and  shall  return 
a  plat  of  the  land  thus  condemned.  Notice  of  such  application  to 
judge  shall  be  given  to  the  owner  of  such  land  five  days  before 
the  making  of  the  application,  if  such  owner  reside  in  this  State,  or 
to  his  guardian ;  and  if  such  owner  be  a  non-resident  of  this  State, 
Tie  may  be  served  with  actual  notice,  or  by  an  advertisement  for  four 
weeks  in  some  public  newspaper. 

"  §  10.  The  persons  appointed  to  view  and  value  such  land  shall 
file  their  report  and  plat  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  land  or  a  part  thereof  is  situated,  and  if 
no  valid  objections  be  made  to  said  report,  the  court  shall  enter  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  such  owner  against  such  company  for  the  amount  of 
damages  assessed,  and  shall  make  an  order  vesting  in  said  company 
the  fee  simple  title  of  the  land  in  such  plat  and  report  described  ; 
objections  to  such  report  must  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  same 
shall  be  filed,  which  objections  shall  be  examined  by  said  judge,  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  and  he  may  hear  testimony  and  by  judgment 
confirm  said  report,  or  may  set  the  same  aside  and  appoint  three  other 
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viewers,  who  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  and  make  their  report, 
until  a  report  shall  be  coniirmed.  In  all  such  cases  the  court  shall 
adjudge  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  according  to  equity,  and  the  said 
court  shall  have  power  to  make  such  orders  and  take  such  other  steps 
as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  between  the  owners  of  such  land 
and  said  company. 

■"  §  11.  Said  company  may  build  said  roEKl  along  or  r-cross  any 
State  or  coutity  road,  or  the  streets  or  wharves  of  any  town  or  city, 
and  over  any  stream  or  highway  ;  but  whenever  said  railroad  shall 
cross  any  State  or  county  road,  said  company  shall  keep  good  and 
sufficient  causeways  or  other  adequate  facilities  for  crossing  the  same  ; 
and  said  railroad  shall  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  public 
from  using  any  road,  street,  or  highway  along  or  across  which  it  may 
pass  ;  and  when  said  railroad  shall  be  built  across  any  navigable  stream, 
said  company  shall  erect  a  bridge  sufficiently  high  on  which  to  cross, 
or  shall  construct  a  draw-bridge,  so  that  in  no  case  shall  the  free 
navigation  of  such  stream  be  obstructed.  When  any  person  shall  own 
lands  on  both  sides  of  said  road,  said  company  shall,  when  required  so 
to  do,  make  and  keep  in  good  repair  one  causeway  or  other  adequate 
means  of  crossing  the  same. 

"  §  12.  Said  company  shall  commence  the  construction  of  said 
road  within  seven  years,  and  shall  complete  the  same  within  ten 
years  thereafter  ;  and  said  company  shall  have  general  power  to  use, 
manage,  control,  and  enjoy  said  railroad;  shall  determine  what  kind 
of  carriages  shall  be  used  thereon,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner, 
and  shall  determine  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  in  which 
merchandize,  property,  and  passengers  shall  be  transported  thereon  ; 
and  shall  have  power  to  construct  and  keep  such  turnouts,  gates, 
bridges,  culverts,  tollhouses,  depots,  warehouses,  causeways,  and  other 
buildings,  machinery,  and  iixtures  as  may  be  necessary  ;  said  company 
may  receive  such  tolls  and  freights  as  may  be  determined  on  by  the 
directors,  and  shall  keep  posted  up  statements  of  the  rates  of  toll  and 
freight  to  be  charged. 

"§  13.  Dividends  of  the  profits  of  said  company  shall  be  made 
annually,  or  oftener  if  necessary  ;  but  the  directors  may  reserve  or 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  profits  as  a  contingent  fund  to  meet  expen- 
ditures and  losses. 

"  §  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  court  of  any  county  in 
which  any  part  of  the  route  of  said  railroad  may  be,  to  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  said  company ;  and  it  may  invest  its  funds  in  the  stock 
of  said  company,  and  issue  the  bonds  of  such  county  to  raise  funds  to 
pay  the  stock  thus  subscribed,  and  to  take  proper  steps  to  protect  the 
interests  and  credit  of  the  county  ;  such  county  court  may  appoint  an 
agent  to  represent  the  county,  vote  for  it,  and  receive  its  dividends; 
any  incorporated  city,  town,  or  incorporated  company,  may  subscribe 
to  the  stock  to  said  railroad  company,  and  appoint  an  agent  to  repre- 
sent its  interest,  give  its  vote,  and  receive  its  dividends,  and  may  take 
proper  steps  to  guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  such  city,  town,  or 
corporation. 

"  §  15.  At  every  annual  meeting  of  said  company  the  directors 
shall  make  to  the  stockholders  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  and  condition 
of  the  company.     One  seventh  part  in  interest  of  all  the  stockholders 
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may  call  a  meeting,  by  giving  lour  weeks  notice  in  two  public  news- 
papers. 

"  §  16.  When  said  road  shall  be  completed  the  company  shall  file 
a  plat  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  legis- 
lature may  at  any  time  require  a  statement  from  the  company  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  amount  of  business,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
company  ;  and  the  books  and  accounts  of  said  company  may  at  any 
time  be  investigated  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

"  §  17.  Said  company  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  the  whole 
expense  of  constructing  said  road ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the 
State  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  said  road  by  paying  to  said  com- 
pany the  amount  at  which  it  shall  be  valued,  by  persons  to  be  mutually 
chosen  by  the  State  and  by  said  company  ;  but  two  years  notice  shall 
be  given  to  said  company  of  the  intention  of  the  State  to  purchase  the 
railroad. 

"  §  18.  When  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  stockholder,  he  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  said  company. 

"  §  19.  If  any  person  shall  will'ully  injure,  obstruct,  or  de&troy 
said  railroad,  or  shall  break,  destroy,  or  deface  any  work,  edifice,  or 
other  fixture  or  improvement  belonging  to  said  company,  he  shall  be 
considered  guilty  of  a  criminal  oifence,  and  shall  be  punished  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  said 
company  for  all  damages  by  it  sustained. 

"  §  20.  The  operations  of  said  company  shall  be  confined  to  the 
general  business  of  locating,  constructing,  managing,  and  using  said 
railroad,  and  the  acts  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  the  same  into  com- 
plete and  successful  operation. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 
Approved  March  12,  1849. 


ART.  VI.— SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

We  commend  the  following  article  to  the  perusal  of  our  agricul- 
tural readers — and  not  to  them  alone,  but  to  all  who  delight  to  contem- 
plate the  laws  and  economy  of  nature  : 

From  the  Genessee  Farmer. 
The  most  abundant  mineral  in  the  earth  is  flint,  or  silica,  which 
forms  sand,  and  will  melt  into  glass  if  pure — an  operation  that  is 
promoted  by  the  combination  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  Silica  consti- 
tutes an  important  element  in  the  stems  of  all  cereals,  like  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  corn,  &c.  Pure  silicons  sand  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility. 
It  is,  in  truth,  an  acid  formed  by  the  union  of  fifty-two  parts  of  oxygen, 
with  forty-eight  of  an  earthy  base  called  silicon.     This  acid  combines 
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chemically  with  alumina,  which  is  the  next  most  abundant  mineral  in 
nature,  being  the  basis  of  clay.  Silicic  acid  also  unites  with  iron, 
lime,  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia.  Having  a  weak  affinity  for  these 
alkalies,  and  alkaline  earth,  carbonic  acid  in  water  from  decaying 
mould,  vegetables,  or  manure,  attacks  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  forms  carbonates  of  those  alkalies.  These,  like  pearl- 
ash,  are  very  soluble ;  and  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  they 
are  capable  of  dissolving  silica.  Thus,  if  we  boil  finely  powdered 
glass,  which  is  an  insoluble  silicate,  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  or 
of  potash  and  soda,  the  glass  will  be  dissolved,  and  may  be  applied  to 
the  roots  of  corn  or  wheat,  in  a  way  to  enter  their  roots,  and  go  to 
make  the  hard  glassy  covering  on  the  stems  of  those  plants.  It  is 
curious  that  these  soluble  silicates,  which  contain  an  excess  of  the 
alkali,  should  be  changed  into  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  in 
Nature's  laboratory  within  plants,  by  separating  potash  or  soda  from 
the  silica  deposited  in  the  cuticle.  The  potash,  so  liberated,  returns 
to  the  soil,  and  there  dissolves  more  of  the  Hint,  needed  to  impart 
strength  to  the  stem  of  the  plant :  precisely  as  bones  enable  animals 
to  stand  up  on  the  earth. 

It  is  Worthy  of  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  many  soils  which 
abound  in  sawd,  as  in  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  lack  even  the  insoluble  siliciates  of  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  to  a  degree.  To  such  soils  it  is  desirable 
to  apply  not  only  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  but  forest  leaves,  and 
such  vegetable  substances  as  abound  in  potash,  as  well  as  the  other 
earthy  food  of  cultivated  plants.  Thus,  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
cobs  will,  as  they  rot,  yield  more  potash  to  a  soil  than  a  like  weight 
of  buckwheat  straw.  Indeed,  the  component  parts  of  all  fertilizers, 
and  of  all  crops,  should  be  generally  understood  by  husbandmen.  A 
vast  amount  of  labor  is  wasted  in  gathering  poor  or  defective  fertili- 
zers, where  good  ones  might  be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I 
have  briefly  alluded  to  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine  as 
volatile  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which,  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  at  the  time  organic  bodies  decay,  rise  into  the 
atmosphere.  They  deserve  a  short  notice  as  fixed  mineral  acids  in 
rocks  and  earths. 

When  forty  parts,  by  weight  of  oxygen,  combine  chemically  with 
fourteen  of  nitrogen,  fifty-four  parts  of  aqua  forfis  (nitric  acid)  are 
produced.  This  acid,  corobinad  with  potash,  makes  saltpetre,  or 
nitrate  of  potash.  This  salt,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  is  involatile  j 
and  both  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  hot  climates,  where 
vegetation  grows  luxuriantly,  and  rots  as  rapidly.  It  is  believed  by 
chemists,  that  electricity  in  thunder-clouds  often  serves  to  combine 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  proportions  to  form  nitric  acid, 
which  falls  to  the  earth  in  rains.  Compounds  of  this  acid  are  quite 
soluble,  and,  in  all  well  drained  soils,  nitre  and  all  the  nitrates  are 
prone  to  be  washed  away. 

Twenty-four  parts  of  oxygen  combine  chemically  with  sixteen  of 
sulphur,  and  make  forty  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Unlike 
nitric  acid,  this  exists  in  granitic  and  other  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
common  loose  earths.  Its  salts  are  very  numerous.  Combined  with 
alumina  and  potash,  it  forms  alum ;  with  iron,  it  produces  copperas  ; 
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with  soda,  it  gives  glauber  salts  ;  with  magnesia,  epsom  salts  ;  wit*, 
copper,  blue  vitriol ;  with  zinc,  while  vitriol  j  and  with  lime,  gypsum. 
The  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  being  less  soluble  than  the 
other  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  usually  iind  more  of  this  min- 
eral in  soils — especialb^  such  as  are  properly  drained — than  alum, 
copperas,  glauber  or  epsom  salts.  Sulphur,  being  an  indispensable 
element  in  all  crops  and  all  flesh,  I  attribute  the  value  of  gypsum 
mainly  to  the  sulphur  which  it  yields  to  clover,  peas,  wheat,  and  other 
cultivated  plants.  In  one  hundred  pounds  of  wool  or  hair,  there  are 
five  of  pure  sulphur.  If  the  food  consumed  by  sheep  and  other 
animals  contained  not  an  atom  of  this  ingredient,  how  could  their 
wool,  hair,  muscles,  brains,  and  nerves  all  abound  in  this  element? 
Minerals  that  contain  sulphur  should  be  well  husbanded.  All  sul- 
phates are  involatile    but  most  of  them  are  extremely  soluble. 

Five  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  chemically  with  one  of  phosphorus, 
to  make  an  atom  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  atomic  number  of  phosphorus 
is  not  clearly  settled;  some  chemists  making  it  31.4,  and  others  only 
half  that  number. 

Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  earths  as  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash,  and  often  as  double  salts.  Some  of 
these  salts  are  quite  soluble — others  not.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  or 
bone-earth,  is  the  most  important.  Suppose  nature  should  organize 
crops  of  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  and  all  the  plants  which  we  harvest, 
as  well  without  a  particle  of  bone-earth  as  with  it  ?  Living  on  bread, 
milk,  and  other  food,  alike  devoid  of  this  dissolved  mineral,  phosphate 
of  lime,  which'  alone  can  make  bone,  no  child  could  have  a  bone  in  its 
body.  I  desire  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  this  tru+h  :  a  kind 
and  All-wise  Providence  does  not  permit  cereal  and  other  plants  used 
as  food  for  man,  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  to  grow  one  degree 
beyond  the  supply  of  bone-earth  in  the  soil.  Such  food  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  If  animals  fail  to  find  their  proper  nutriment  in 
one  place,  God  gives  them  power  of  locomotion  to  walk,  fly,  or  swim 
to  another  place,  and  seek  for  it  there.  But,  upon  a  stalk  of  corn  has 
organized  a  cob,  and  a  few  kernels  at  its  base ;  if  the  stock  of  raw 
material  fails,  no  more  kernels  can  possibly  grow.  If  they  did,  and 
lacked  the  elements  that  a  pig  must  have  to  form  bone,  brain,  and 
flesh,  it  would  be  mighty  poor  corn  for  pigs  or  children  to  eat  for 
bodily  nourishment. 

In  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  common  salt  there  is  about  sixty 
pounds  of  chlorine.  When  free,  it  is  a  heavy,  green,  and  very  pungent 
gas.  Some  thirty-six  parts  of  this  combined  with  one  of  hydrogen, 
form  in  water,  muriatic  acid,  or  hydro-chloric  acid,  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  called.  As  a  class  of  minerals,  the  chlorides  or 
muriates  are  very  soluble,  like  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 
They  do  not  abound  in  soils.  Common  salt  has  been  used  as  a  fertil- 
izer some  three  thousand  years — both  soda  and  chlorine  entering  into 
the  composition  of  all  or  nearly  all  crops.  Most  quadrupeds  are 
extremely  fond  of  salt ;  and  all  civilized  people  season  their  daily  food 
with  it.  It  is  curious  that  potatoes  and  wheat  cannot  be  salted  enough 
while  growing ;  and  that  no  degree  of  salting  a  fatting  steer  will  suffice, 
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so  that  a  little  added  to  a  fresh  steak  will  not  be  au  improvement. 
'' Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  has  not  less  an  agricultural  than  a  moral 
meaning. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda  and  iron,  in 
organizing  cultivated  plants,  perhaps  nothing  need  be  said.  I  have 
never  anylized  a  soil  that  lacked  iron ;  like  silica,  iron  is  not  always  in 
a  soluble  and  available  form.  The  practical  farmer  should  under- 
stand that  such  constituents  of  plants  as  are  soluble,  a  few  years  tillage 
and  fair  drainage  render  scarce ;  and  such  as  are  ordinarily  insoluble, 
without  the  aid  of  decomposing,  mold  or  vegetables,  cease  in  a  great 
degree  to  yield  their  nutritive  atoms  to  famishing  crops.  Bear  in 
mind  that  between  forty  and  fifty  cubic  inches  of  water  fall  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  If  the  ground 
has  been  cultivated,  and  really  contains  the  food  of  plants  in  a  soluble 
condition,  this  water  will  of  course  dissolve  alike  the  organic  and 
inorganic  elements  of  vegetables.  I  have  frequently  washed  from  ten 
to  fifty  pounds  of  soil  in  pure  rain  water  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds, 
and  then  filtered  and  evaporated  the  water  to  see  what  substances 
were  held  in  solution.  I  have  never  failed  to  get  combustible  and 
incombustible  elements,  and  often  nearly  equal  parts  of  each.  By 
leacliing  fifty  pounds  of  soil  a  few  weeks  with  warm  rain  water,  and 
then  anylizing  the  matter  dissolved  out  one  can  judge  with  some 
confidence  of  its  defects  and  productiveness. 

In  studying  the  various  processes  by  which  the  fertility  of  a  culti- 
vated field  becomes  impaired,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  much 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  water  that  evaporates  on  the  earth 
where  it  falls,  and  that  which  runs  off  either  on  the  surface  or 
under  it,  into  springs  and  rivulets,  to  Ibrm  creeks  and  rivers.  Deeply 
tilled  land  will  absord  twice  as  much  rain  water  as  shallow  tilled  will  ; 
and  the  former  will  retain  twice  as  much  to  carry  the  crop  through  a 
drought,  for  evaporation  at  the  surface  of  its  numerous  leaves,  as  will 
the  latter.  But  most  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  United  States  are 
neither  tilled  deeply  or  uniformly  covered  with  growing  vegetation,  to 
absorb  and  fix  in  its  tissues  the  dissolved  food  of  plants. 

The  more  the  soil  is  stirred  with  the  hoe,  cultivator,  or  plow,  the 
faster  the  elements  of  crops  are  set  free  by  clemical  action,  and  will  be 
lost  by  solar  evaporation,  washing,  and  leaching,  if  such  elements  are 
not  taken  up  by  growing  plants  and  retained  to  them.  Berzelius 
found  two  organic  acids  in  clear  spring  water,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  "  crenic"  and  "  apocrenic,"  from  krem,  the  Greek  for  a 
"  spring."  River  water  always  contains  both  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic food  of  plants.  The  quantity  of  the  fertilizing  atoms  which  is 
wasted  in  the  planting  States,  is  infinitely  larger  than  one  man  in  a 
thousand  ever  suspects.  As  a  similar  waste  prevails  at  the  North, 
only  much  less  in  extent,  I  desire  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  my 
views  on  this,  the  practical  part  of  my  theme. 

Although  both  cotton  and  corn  are  planted  early,  and  often  gathered 
late  at  the  South,  yet  cotton  and  corn-plants  do  not  gain  much  in 
weight  beyond  four  months  for  the  former,  and  three  months  for  the 
latter.  During  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  seeds  germinate, 
the  young  plants  are  too  small  to  imbibe  any  considerable  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  of  any  kind  from  the  soil.  As  they  approach  matu- 
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rity,  they  gain  less  and  less  in  weight,  and,  of  course,  abstract    less 

and  less  fertilizing  matter  from  the  earth  or  atmosphere.     During  the 

past  season,  I  have  watched  Avith  lively  interest    the    organization    or 

growth  of  corn,  which  yielded  from  five  up  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

If  I  express  the  opinion  that  a  crop  of  five  bushels  exhausted  the  soil 

about  as  much  as  one  of  fifty,  some  will  esteem  the  remark  about    as 

sensible  as  to  say  that  five  sheep  will  eat  as  much  food  as  fifty.     The 

cases  are  not  parallel.     If  a  crop  of  corn,  equal  to  the    production    of 

five  bushels  per  acre,  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  as  much  as    it    would 

if  ten  times  larger,  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that    the 

elements  of  corn-plants  are  in  truth  not  present  in  the    sterile    earth, 

to  be  removed.     On  poor  land,  it  is    found    necessary    to   give    each 

stalk  three  times  more  surface  of  earth  to  imbibe  nourishment    from, 

than  on  good  land.     When  there  is  but  a  single  plant  to  twenty-four 

square  feet  of  surface,  and  that  plant  a  very  small  one,  my  impression 

is,  that  even  during  the  period  when  it  grows  the  fastest,  it    fails    to 

take  in  at  its  few  small  roots,  more  than  a  third  of  the  available  atoms 

evolved  by  the  decay  of  the  organic  and  the  solution  of  the  earthy  food 

of  the  plant,  within  the  square  which  it  occupies.     I  will  not  say  that 

all  the  gases  and  earthy  salts  derived  from  rotting  mould  and  vegeta-. 

bles,  and  from  dissolved  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  which  fail 

to  enter  the  corn-plant,  are  lost.     But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  see    na 

reason  to  doubt  the  loss  of  most  of  these  volatile  and  liquid  atoms.     \ 

would  about  as  soon  have  a  field  cropped  ten  years,  and  all  the  corn  or 

■  cotton  entirely  removed,  root  and  branch,  as  to  have  it    well    plowed 

and  hoed  ten  years,  and  no  vegetable  whatever  permitted  to  organize 

carbon,  nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  Avater,  and  the  minerals    which 

form  the  ashes  of  com,  cotton,  and  wheat,  in  the  field. 

There  are  some  seven  millions  of  acres  planted  in  cotton  in  the 
United  States  every  year.  And  as  the  plant  is  little  used  to  i'eed 
domestic  animals,  and  most  of  its  seeds  are  returned,  after  rotting,  as 
^fianure,  no  crop  should  injure  the  soil  so  little.  But  the  clean  culture 
and  long  tillage  which  it  demands,  make  it  the  most  exhausting  crop 
that  is  grown  in  the  Southern  States.  As  now  cultivated,  it  wastes 
three  times  more  iood  than  it  eats.  And  such  is  my  judgment  in 
regard  to  not  a  little  of  the  corn  and  tobacco-culture  which  I  have 
seen.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  preventives  and  remedies. 
To  save  from  waste  and  loss  the  constituents  of  bread  and  meat,  as 
they  are  climated  by  tillage,  they  should  be  immediately  organized  in 
some  living  vegetable.  This  is  the  process  employed  by  Nature  to 
renovate  soils  that  have  been  impoverished  by  unwise  cultivation,  or 
by  other  means.  It  is  the  only  way  in  Avhich  a  soil  can  be  made  to 
increase  in  fertility,  without  adding  fertilizers  from  elsewhere  to  it. 
Much  as  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  renovating  poor  lands, 
which  have  been  injured  by  excessive  cropping,  and  improving  such 
as  are  naturally  defective,  the  subject  is  very  little  understood.  I 
have  in  my  eye  an  old  field  which  was  scratched  with  the  "  bull 
tongue"  plow  and  the  hoe,  a  little  longer  than  any  crop  would  grow, 
and  till  its  surface  was  as  bare  the  year  round  as  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
A  thin,  spindling  grass,  a  few  stunted  weeds  and  young  pines  have 
begun  the  work  of  making  a  new  soil  on  this  sterile  waste.  In  this 
Natural  process  of  renovation  the  pine  is  the  king  of  plants.     Nature 
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lids  provided  its  seed  with  an  apparatus  which  serves  the  same  office 
performed  by  the  down  on  the  seed  of  thistles,  i.  e.,  to  enable  it  to  be 
borne  a  great  distance  by  winds  in  all  directions.  The  seed  of  the 
pine  no  sooner  germinates,  than  it  extends  its  small  tap  root  deep  into 
the  ground,  in  search  of  a  very  little  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  without  which  it  cannot  organize  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water  into  woody  fibre.  Supplied  at  first  with  two  green  leaves  and 
a  small  root,  and  mainly  from  nutritiment  stored  up  in  the  parent  seed, 
it  is  prepared  to  perform  the  legitimate  functions  of  all  growing  plants, 
viz  :  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  the  aid  of  sdlar  light, 
and  with  a  little  available  nitrogen,  potash,  etc.,  to  organize  its 
tissues  and  gain  in  weight  and  substance.  In  forming  ten  pounds  of 
common  pine  wood,  nature  deposits  in  its  tissues  and  consumes  from 
the  earth  not  more  soluble  salts  or  ash".?  than  can  be  got  from  a  single 
pipe  full  of  tobacco.  And  ^et,  wonderful  to  tell,  I  find  four  per  cent, 
of  ash  in  the  dry  leaf  of  the  long  leaf  pine.  But  all  these  numerous 
and  weighty  leaves  annually  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  rot 

and  form what?     Why,  a   mold,    rich  in    organized    carbon; 

rich  in  salts  of  lime,  potash  and  magnesia  ;  the  former  taken  from  th^ 
atmosphere  and  the  latter  from  the  subsoil. 

Here  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  science  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  accumulating  bread  and  meat  in  the  surface  soil.  Study 
the  ways  of  Providence  ;  wisely  imitate  His  example,  and  a  barren 
plain  can  be  converted  into  a  fruitful  garden.  The  pine  is  an  ever- 
green, and  grows  the  year  round. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  came  to  Georgia,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  saw  the  extreme  liackedness  of  the  land  was  to  recommend  the 
seeding  with  rye,  at  the  last  plowing  in  corn  fields,  or  soon  after  the 
crop  ceases  to  grow,  with  a  view  to  have  this  winter  plant  gather  up 
from  August  till  March  whatever  available  atoms  might  be  within 
reach  of  its  roots  and  leaves.  As  the  earth  does  not  freeze^  and  heavy, 
washing  rains  fall  in  winter,  "  the  fat  of  the  land"  is  largely  con- 
sumed, and  is  either  lost,  like  a  burned  candle,  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
carried  like  water  from  a  dung-heap  into  ditches  and  "  branches.'^ 
Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  all  do  well  here  sown  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber. It  is  now  the  6'th  of  February,  1849,  and  I  have  this  day  seen 
a  field  of  oats  which  has  been  cut  in  part  for  soiling  for  some  weeks. 
Another  in  barley,  is  so  stout  as  to  fall  down  or  lodge. 

Winter  pastures  of  rye  are  very  valuable  for  stock  of  all  kinds, 
although  there  are  some  clayey  soils  that  the  treading  of  cattle  and 
sheep  injure. 

Acting  on  my  theory  of  keeping  the  earth  always  covered  with 
some  growing  vegetation,  Mr.  M.  B.  Moore,  of  this  city  (Augusta,) 
raised  last  season  34  1-2  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  seed,*  which  was 
harvested  about  the  10th  of  May  :  then  a  crop  of  hay,  equal  to  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  the  acre,  which  was  mown  in  August ;  and  then  a  crop 
of  peas,  which  was  harvested  in  November  ;  all  from  the  same  land. 
The  land  is  now  in  wheat,  to  be  harvested  in  May  next,  as  before. 
There  is  no  difficulty  ingrowing  three  crops  of  small  grain  in  a  year 
at  the  South,  if  one  is  cut  green  for  hay,  as  oats,  peas,  barley,  and  rye 
are  often  cut.     To  enrich  the  soil,   I   assume  that   manure  derived 

•Query.     One  acre? 
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from  both  the  gfain  and  straw  or  of  the  green  crops,  is  all  carefully 
saved  and  duly  applied  to  the  land.  As  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
hay  and  other  food  eaten  by  a  cow,  sheep,  or  horse  is  lost  in  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid,  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  process  of  breathing 
and  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  insensible  perspiration,  one  will 
increase  organic  matter  in  a  poor  soil  much  faster  to  plow  in  clover, 
peas,  timothy,  and  rye,  than  to  feed  these  domestic  animals,  and  apply 
all  their  excretions  to  the  land. 

I  am  well  aware  that  clover  has  long  been  used  in  connection  with 
wheat  culture  to  enrich  cultivated  earth.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this 
that  led  me  to  believe  that  to  sow  rye  in  corn,  potatoe,  and  oat  fields 
in  autumn,  to  be  plowed  in  for  (he  feeding  of  the  next  summer  crop, 
would  be  useful  anywhere,  north  or  south.  I  find  that  a  kernel  of 
rye  will  organize  from  October  till  the  first  of  Apfil,  a  plant  which, 
when  dry,  will  weigh  one  hundred  times  more  than  the  parent  seed. 
I  call  this  gain  of  ninety-nine  parts  for,  one  cheap  manure,  which  is 
already  evenly  spread  over  the  rye  field,  and  ready  for  the  plow  in  the 
spring.  A  man's  farm  is  in  truth  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  he 
should  study  to  turn  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  sunshine  of  summer', 
the  rains  of  spring,  and  the  dews  of  autumn  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Very  late  plowing  to  freeze  compact  earths,  and  very 
early  seeding,  are  worthy  of  attention  at  the  North.  I  am  in  favor 
of  pretty  thick  seeding  and  planting,  partly  as  a  better  covering  and 
protection  to  the  soil  and  partly  because  I  have  generally  found  the 
best  practical  farmers  to  concur  in  recommending  it.  Under  our  pre-' 
sent  exhausting  system  of  tillage  there  is  far  more  land  under  plow 
in  the  United  States  than  is  really  desirable  or  profitable.  The  cor* 
rection  of  the  evil  of  running  over  a  great  deal  of  surface  to  produce 
a  little  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  is  not  to  be  expected  durijag 
the  life-time  of  the  present  generation.  Boys  may  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  make  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
on  ten  than  or.  one  hundred  acres  ;  but  few  men  forty  years  old  that 
practice  the  exhausting  system  now  will  ever  pursue  any  other. 
Talk  to  them  about  carbon  and  the  sub-soil,  and  they  will  soon  fill 
both  ears  with  cotton.  Persons  twenty  years  younger  are  generally 
willing  to  learn  why  one  hundred  pounds  of  pea  vines  will  make 
richer  vegetable  mold  than  a  like  weight  of  bullrushes.  Seeing  that 
an  acre  of  tilled  soil,  which  gives  about  fifteen  bushels  of  corn,  has 
the  same  sunshine  and  an  equal  amount  of  rain  and  of  atmospheric 
gases  that  fall  upon  an  acre  that  yields  sixty  bushels,  young  men  will 
study  closely  the  slight  difference  in  the  two  soils  in  their  mechanical 
texture,  the  solubility  of  their  fertilizing  atoms,  and  in  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  each  constituent  element.  If  Ullage,  as  an  art,  was  all 
that  is  required  to  give  abundant  harvests,  then  equal  culture  should 
be  followed  by  equal  crops  on  fields  that  produce  the  one  five  and  the 
other  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  No  uniformity  and  thoroughness  of  tilth 
can  work  a  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  plants  in  soils  that  unequally 
abound  in  the  precise  things  demanded  by  nature  to  organize  the  crop. 
To  aid  in  decomposing  insoluble  silicates  of  potash,  and  in  evolving 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  in  compact,  impervious  clay,  I 
hzve  seen  no  one  mineral  operate  better  than  lime.  This  is  coming 
into  pretty  general  use  at  the  South  to  facilitate  the  renovation  or  ira- 
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provement  of  old  plantations.  Gov.  Hammon,  who  plants  a  few  miles 
below  Augusta,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  river, 
has  used  over  200,000  bushels  of  unburnt  shell  lime  within  the  last 
ten  years.  I  have  witnessed  its  effect  the  past  season  with  surprise. 
On  well  drained  swamp  lands  its  use  is  most  marked  and  auspicious  ; 
although  it  is  serviceable  on  dry  uplands.  Thorough  draining  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  improvement  of  ground  that  needs  it. 
One  man  has  twentj'-  miles  of  ditches  on  his  farm  near  this  city. 
Peas  are  largely  used  to  enrich  land,  by  turning  them  under  with  the 
plow  when  in  blossom.  Deep  plowing  and  subsoiling  are  gaining  in 
the  public  esteem  every  month.  Domestic  animals  are  fed  and  kept 
much  under  shelter  by  skilful  farmers,  in  order  to  save  all  their  liquid 
and  solid  droppings  from  waste  by  solar  evaporation  and  leaching  by 
rains.  Cow  yards  in  the  State  of  New  York  often  sustain  a  great 
loss  of  the  fertilizing  elements  to  manure. 

Good  husbandry  implies  the  faithful  husbanding  of  all  the  elements 
of  bread,  milk,  and  meat  in  every  change  of  form  which  these  atoms 
undergo.  Man  is  incapable  of  creating  one  new  atom  or  of  making 
an  atom  of  sulphur  perform  the  function  of  an  atom  of  phosphorous, 
or  one  of  phosphorus  do  the  duty  of  an  atom  of  lime  or  silica.  If  one 
third  of  the  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  its  native  forest  was  back 
in  woods  again,  and  the  other  two-thirds  cultivated  in  strict  obedience 
to  well  known  natural  laws,  the  rural  industry  in  the  United  States 
would  yield  a  quarter  more  than  it  now  does.  It  is  impossible,  while 
attempting  to  go  over  so  much  surface,  not  to  waste  valuable  elements 
of  crops  at  every  turn  on  the  farm.  Land  in  pasture  and  meadow- 
loses  fertilizers  far  less  than  plowed  fields,  unless  the  latter  are  man- 
aged with  skill  in  abstracting  the  constituents  of  plants  from  the  sub- 
soil and  atmosphere,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  soil.  Wood  ashes 
both  leached  and  unleached,  bones  and  the  contents  of  the  vaults  of 
privies  should  be  worked  up  in  compost  heaps,  rounding  the  bones 
and  applying  muck  next  to  unleached  ashes,  so  that  the  alkalies  will 
neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  vegetable  matter.  Cover  rotting  manure 
in  plowing  about  as  deep  as  you  would  a  dead  cat,  to  prevent  the  gases 
from  escaping  into  the  air.  If  you  cover  the  carcass  of  the  animal 
with  coarse  lumps  of  earth,  it  will  smell  badly  ;  but  pulverise  these 
lumps  fine,  and  the  mellow  earth  will  condense  and  retain  the  volatile 
atoms  of  the  decaying  cat.  Take  the  hint  and  pulverize  your  soil 
deep  and  well,  that  moisture  from  below  may  rise  freely,  and  gases 
and  moisture  from  above  descend  without  undue  hindrance. 

DANIEL  LEE,  M.  D, 
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ART.    VII.  — WESTERN    TOWNS. 

DUBUQUE  m  1849. 

Tiifi  following  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  Minsrs'  Express 
of  December  the  l9th,  1849  : 

"Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  from  eig^hty  to  one 
hundred  brick  buildings  have  been  erected,  including  dwelling-houses 
and  stores  ;  many  of  them  large  and  costly  structures,  and  all  of  them 
such  as  to  do  credit  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  form  ornaments  to  the 
town.  Main  street,  where  the  principal  business  is  transacted,  has 
been  gfeatly  improved,  and  made  to  assume  an  appearance  totally 
different  from  that  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 

"  The  improvements  in  the  other  streets  are  equally  creditable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  our  citizens. 

"  The  mercantile  and  mechanical  business  of  Dubuque  is  far  more 
extensive  than  most  towns  of  the  same  size,  and  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : 

"  There  are  some  twenty-two  stores  containing  a  general  assort- 
ment of  dry  goods,  clothing,  groceries,  &c.,  with  stocks  varying  from 
ten  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  ;  One  large  wholesale  and  retail 
hardware  store;  two  drug  stores;  two  auction  and  commission  mer- 
chants ;  one  book  store  ;  eight  fruit  and  provision  stores  ;  one  boot 
and  shoe  store ;  two  tinware  manufactories ;  three  bakeries ;  one 
large  manufactory  of  confectionery ;  seven  master  builders;  six  plas- 
terers ;  seven  master  bricklayers  ;  four  painters  ;  two  master  stone- 
masons;  one  marble-worker;  two  saddle  and  harness  manufactories} 
seven  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  ;  nine  tailor  shops  ;  three  miliners 
and  dress  makers  ;  three  jewelers  and  watch  makers  ;  six  cabinet  and 
chair  manufactories  ;  five  blacksmith  shops  ;  three  carriage  and  wagon 
manufactories  ;  two  gun  smiths  ;  three  cooper  shops  ;  five  butcheries  ; 
one  soap  and  candle  factory ;  twro  livery  stables. 

"  There  are  two  large  steam  flouring  mills,  which,  when  in  active 
operation,  are  able  to  make  over  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  a  day. 
There  is  also  a  steam  saw-mill,  with  two  run  of  saws. 

"There  are  three  newspaper  and  job  printing  offices,  from  which 
are  issued  four  weekly  newspapers  ;  two  Whig  and  two  Democratic  ; 
one  of  the  latter  in  the  German  language. 

"There  are  some  eight  or  ten  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses, 
besides  a  large  number  of  private  boarding  establisements.  Two  of 
the  hotels — the  'City  Hotel'  and  'Waple's  House' — are  large  and 
elegant  four  story  buildings,  and  afford  to  the  travelling  public  the 
most  ample  and  agreeable  accommodations.  'Dickinson's  Temperance 
House,'  recently  opened  on  Fourth  street,  is  fitted  up  in  excellent 
style  by  the  proprietor,  and   offers   the   best   of  accommodations   to 
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transient  or  permanent  boarders.  The  'Farmers'  Home,'  and  the 
^American,'  'Washington,'  and  'New  York'  Houses  are  worthy  of 
patronage. 

"The  learned  professions  are  well  represented  in  our  city,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  ability.  There  are  eleven  physicians,  of  various  systems 
of  practice  :  one  dentist ;  seventeen  lawyers  ;  thirteen  preachers  of 
the  gospel. 

"  The  churches  are,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Methodist,  one  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Congregational,  one  Christian,  one  Baptist,  one  German 
Congregational,  and  one  German  Methodist. 

"The  Roman  Catholics  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  large  cathe- 
dral on  Main  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  most  magnilicent  buildings  in  the  Western 
country.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  something  over  $100,000.  It  will 
probably  be  finished  during  the  coming  year.  The  Episcopaleans  are 
now  erecting  a  neat  brick  edifice  on  Locust  street.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and,  when  completed,  will  be  a  beautil'ul  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  some  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  Methodist  society  have  made  arrangements  to  erect,  during  the 
coming  year,  a  much  larger  church  than  they  now  occupy,  to  be  located 
on  Main  street,  near  the  upper  part  of  town.  It  is  to  be  built  of 
brick,  and  in  a  style  which  will  do  credit  to  the  city.  The  Congre- 
gational church  edifice  has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  past 
summer,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  very  large  auditory,  and  a  large 
Lecture  Room  built  in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  furnished  in  a  most 
comfortable  and  elegant  style. 

"  The  offices  of  the  General  Government  located  at  Dubuque,  are, 
the  office  of  Surveyor -General  of  the  District  composed  of  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  ^Wisconsin,  in  which  some  eight  or  ten  Clerks  are 
employed  at  salaries  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
a  patronage  of  irom  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  annually 
dispensed;  the  Receiver  and  Register's  office  of  the  Northern  Land 
District  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court, 

"  The  Free  Masons  have  a  Lodge  and  Chapter.  The  Odd  Fellows, 
three  subordinate  Lodges,  (two  English,  and  one  German,)  and  an 
encampment.     The  Sons  of  Temperance,  one  Division." 

The  population  is  estimated  at  near  four  thousand. 


BOONVILLE,    MISSOURI. 

The  Boonville  Democrat  of  January  25th,  1850,  contains  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  city  of  Boonville  and  its  resources. 

"Boonville  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  180 
mile  above  its  mouth,  and  200  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The 
location,  for  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  tow^n,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  western  country ;  being  within  3  miles  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,. and  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy,  an>d  populous   sec- 
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tion.  Cooper  comity  of  which  Boonville  is  the  county  seat,  abounds 
in  the  very  best  cannel  coal  suitable  for  every  kind  of  manufacture, 
with  a  large  iron  mine,  which  has  never  yet  been  worked.  The  land 
is  mostly  timber  though  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  prairie  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive stock  raisers, 

"  The  population  of  the  city  of  Boonville,  in  1848  was  2,224,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  A  number 
of  new  busine$s  houses  have  sprung  up,  from  the  time  of  taking  the 
last  census. 

"  The  following  is  an  abreviated  statement  of  the  business,  and  other 
houses:  Dry  Goods  stores  8 ;  Grocery  stores  10  ;  Family  Grocer- 
ies 4;  2  tin  shops;  4  saddlery  shops;  2  printing  offices;  2  shoe 
stores  ;  2  carriage  makers  ;  6  Blacksmith  shops  ;  4  wagon  shops  ; 
2  Breweries  ;  3  Beer  houses  ;  4  bakeries  ;  3  confectioners  ;  2  Hotels  ; 
6  boarding  houses  ;  1  Pottery  ;  2  tobaccoists  ;  4  Tailor  shops  ;  6 
Dram  shops  ;  2  gunsmiths  ;  4  churches  ;  2  Druggists  ;  2  Bookstores  ; 
2  Jewelry  stores  ;  3  steamboat  stores  ;  3  cooper  shops  ;  3  cabinet 
shops  ;  12  lawyers  ;  8  Doctors  ;  3  Iron  stores  ;  1  candle  factory;  1 
market  house  ;  4  carpenter  shops  ;  1  Iron  Foundry  ;  2  Livery  stables  ; 
4  milliners  ;  2  Hatters  ;  8  shoemaker  shops  ;  1  Tanyard ;  1  barber 
shop  ;  1  steam  Flouring  mill ;  and  1  steam  saw  mill.  The  above  may 
be  relied  upon  as  strictly  correct,  in  every  particular." 

We  regret  that  the  Editor  has  not  favored  us  with  a  statement  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  other  facts  relating  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Boonville.  We  desire  to  make  our  readers  in  other 
States  acquainted  with  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  mineral 
resources  of  every  part  of  Missouri ;  and  our  principaj  reliance,  at 
present,  for  such  information  is  upon  the  press  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  State.  Without  such  information  the  people  of  Missouri  must 
remain  ignorant  of  their  own  resources,  and  legislators  incapable  of 
originating  and  pursuing  an  enlightened  policy. 


EXPORTS  OF  BRUNSWICK,  MISSOURI. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  enterprising  editor  of  the  Bruns- 
wicKER  has  been  able  to  make  up  a  table  of  exports  from  that  flour- 
ishing town  for  the  year  1849.  The  table,  however,  would  have  been 
much  more  valuable  had  the  amount  of  produce  shipped  at  Brunswick 
by  persons  residing  in  the  interior  been  included.  We  trust  that  in 
future  some  method  will  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  certain  amount  of 
shipments  made  at  that  place. — Editors. 

Exports  of  Brunswick. — Through  the  instrumentality  principally  of 
Mr.  McAshan,  (firm  of  A,  McMechan  &  Co.,)  we  have  been  enabled 
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to  get  up  the  shipping  statistics  of  our  town  for  the   year    1849,  the 
first  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Articles.  1849. 

Wheat,  bushels 42,386 

Lard,  bbls 3,352 

Pork,    do     -  -  -  -  -  -  1,096 

Bacon,  casks      -----  1,253 

Tobacco,  hhds  .  .  -  -  -  2,010 

Hemp,  tons        _  -  .  _  -  294 

Tobacco,  boxes         _  -  .  -  -  475 

Flaxseed,  bushels  .  -  _  -  1,546 

Beeswax,  lbs  -  -  -  -  -  50,426 

Dry  hides  _  _  -  -  -  3,177 

Deer  skins,  bales      -----  264 

Furs,  bales        -----  221 

Beans,  bbls  _  -  -  -  -  8(j 

Wool,  sacks       -----  67 

Mustard  seed,  sacks  -  -  .  -  I5 

Hogs  slaughtered  this  season     -  -  -  8,334 

Beef  cattle  slaughtered  this  season    -  -  -  362 

The  amount  of  pork,  lard,  beeves,  and  bacon  packed  in  the  district, 

that  ships  at  this  place,  is  not  considered  in  the  above  estimate.     The 

produce  shipped,  shows  a  large  increase  upon    the   previous    year's 

production.     The  growing  importance  of  the  Grand  River  country  is 

striking — destined  as  it  is,  to  be  the  best  part  of  Missouri. 

With  regard  to  the  steamboat  register,  the  first  steamboat  that  came 
up  to  this  place  was  the  Julia,  on  the  5th  March.  The  last  one  down 
was  the  Amelia,  on  the  11th  December — making  the  shipping  season 
more  than  nine  months  long.  The  whole  number  of  steamboat  arrivals 
and  departures  was  534.  Of  this  number,  the  packet  Rowena,  Capt. 
Jewett,  made  44 ;  the  next  best  were  the  St.  Joseph  and  Highland 
Mary,  each  34.     Fifty-five  different  boats  were  at  this  port. 


GLASGOW,  MISSOURI— ITS    COMMERCE. 

We  extract  from  the    Howard    Counts'    Banner,  the  following 
statement  of  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  year  1849  : 

"  Exports  of  Glasgow. — We  have   prepared   with    great   care,  the 

following  statement  of  the  quantities  of  produce    shipped  from    this 
port  during  the  past  season  of  navigation,  which,  upon  comparison  with 

a  similar  statement  made  by  us  last    year,  shows    a    very  handsome 
increase  in  the  business  of  our  thriving  town. 

Articles.                                           1848.  1849. 

Tobacco,  hhds,                                       3,194  5,230 

boxes,                                      4,531  4.047 

Hemp,  tons,                                            394  380 

33 
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Articles. 

1848. 

1849. 

Wheat,  bushels, 

36,312 

21,670 

Bacon,  casks, 

548 

118 

Lard,  bbls, 

500 

259 

"      kegs, 

320 

Apples,  green,  bbls. 

2,918 

4,471 

"         dried,  bushels, 

2,250 

4,089 

Bale  rope,  coils. 

744 

1,250 

Dry  hides. 

915 

953 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  shipped,  of  articles  not 
enumerated  in  last  year's  statement,  350  barrels  pork ;  42  barrels 
beef;  578  bushels  potatoes  ;  137  bushels  barley ;  15  sacks  wool;  53 
bales  hay — an  article  never  before  exported  from  this  place ;  2,604 
lbs.  beeswax;  and  small  quantities  of  various  other  kinds  of  produce. 

"  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  6,000, 
which  has  been  shipped  at  an  average  of  20  cents  per  hundred,  for 
pound  freights  ;  $2  00  per  hogshead,  for  tobacco  ;  $3  50  per  ton,  for 
hemp  ;  8  cents  per  bushel,  for  wheat ;  and  35  cents  per  barrel  for 
apples. 

"  The  total  value  of  exports  is  computed  at  $518,444. 

"  In  the  slaughtering  business,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 
this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  beeves  slaughtered  will 
be  about  150  ;  and  the  number  of  hogs  5,000  ;  of  this  there  has  been 
but  very  little  shipped. 

"  The  whole  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  this  season,  has  been  320, 
At  the  opening  of  navigation,  there  were  four  packets  from  St.  Louis 
to  Glasgow  ;  two  of  these  were  burnt  early  in  the  season,  after  which 
there  were  but  two  boats  in  the  regular  packet  trade." 


From  the  Lexington  Express. 
STATISTICS    OF    THE  CITY  OF    LEXINGTON,    MISSOURI,  FOR  1849, 

Exports. — The  following  table  exhibits  a  reliable  statement  of  the 
Exports  of  this  city,  for  the  year  1849.  We  can  vouch  for  its  cor- 
rectness, from  the  fact  that  the  articles  shipped  were  directly  obtained 
from  the  duplicate  bills  of  lading  reserved  by  the  shippers.  This 
statement  only  includes  the  shipments  made  direct  from  the  corporate 
limits  of  our  city.  Several  of  our  business  men,  during  the  year, 
made  large  shipments  of  hemp,  tobacco  and  bacon,  from  other  landings 
in  tlie  county.  We  have  good  authority  for  stating,  that  at  least  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  hemp  were  shipped  from  ware-houses  in  the  county, 
above  and  below  this  city.  For  Lexington  the  shipments  stand  : 
1,470  tons  of  Hemp,  (in  bales  ;)  8,550  pounds  of  Tallow  ; 
1 2,375  coils  of  Bale  Rope  ;  ]  ,500  bushels  of  Flaxseed  ; 

.55  hogshead  of  Tobacco  ;  600  bushels   of  Castor  and 

1,725,000  pounds    of  Bacon,   (hams  White  Beans  ; 

sides  and  shoulders  ;)  395  bales  of  Wool; 

3,000  barrels  of  Lard  ;  255  bales  of  Feathers  ; 
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95,000  pounds  of  Dry  Hides  ;  114  bales  of  Furs  and  Skins; 

12,582  barrels  of  Superfine  Flour;       500  bushels  of  Oats; 
25,000  bushels  of  Wheat  ;  20  barrels  of  Alcohol ; 

17,000  pounds  of  Beeswax  ;  3  tons  of  Paper  Rag«  ; 

Other  articles  of  produce,  of  smaller  value,  were  shipped,  of  which 
we  have  taken  no  account.  As  to  the  value  of  the  above  exports, 
we  have  not  made  an  estimate  ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  the  aggre- 
gate would  exceed  one  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Imports. — The  investments,  for  the  year,  in  goods,  groceries,  lum- 
ber, machinery,  &c.,  imported  into  the  city,  amount,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  $410,000.  This  sum  we  think  to  be  correct,  as  the  amount  inves- 
ted by  each  house,  was  solicited  and  obtained. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December  last,  7,300 
Hogs  were  packed  or  rendered  into  lard. 

Upwards  of  2,000,000  brick  were  made  during  the  year  and  about 
30  new  buildings  erected  mostly  of  brick. 

Schools. — The  Masonic  College,  under  charge  of  the  Grand  Lod"-e 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  ;  Lexington  High  School,  for  young  men  and 
boys,  by  Wm.  Van  Doren ;  Mr.  John  Wilson,  school  for  boys  ; 
Ingleside  Seminary,  for  young  ladies  ;  Mrs.  Greene's  school  for  miss- 
es ;  Miss  Blackwell's  school  for  misses  ;  Edgeworth  Seminary,  by 
Mr.  Guthrie ;  Miss  Livingston's  school  for  girls ;  Mrs.  Wilson's 
school  for  girls. 

The  Female  College  will  commence  its  first  session  in  the  course  of 
the  coming  spring. 

Professions. — Attorneys  at  Law  18  ;  Physicians  13 ;  Portrait- 
painter  and  Daguerreotype  Artist  1. 

Churches. — Methodist  1  ;  Baptist  I  ;  Old  School  Presbyterian  1  ; 
Christian  2;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  1  ;  Episcopal  1. 

Hotels. — City  Hotel,  by  J.  J.  Burtis  ;  Monroe  House  by  James 
Royle.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  or  three  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, and  several  excellent  boarding  houses.     Livery  Stables  2. 

MoNiED  Institutions. — Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State;  Mutual 
Fire  and  Marine  Insursnce  Company,  of  Lexington,  Mo. ;  Agencies 
for  Phoenix,  Home  Mutual,  and  State  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
of  St.  Louis. 

Business  Houses. — At  this  time  we  number.  Dry  Goods  stores  16; 
Furnishing  Stores  1  ;  Commission  warehouses  and  Boat  Stores  4 ; 
Drug  Stores  4 ;  Book  Stores  2 ;  Tin  and  Stove  Stores  4  ;  Jewelry 
Stores  1 ;  Furnishing  Cabinet  Ware  Rooms  1  ;  Lumber  Yards  3.  In 
the  mechanical  employments  there  are  : — Blacksmith  shops  8  ;  Tur- 
ners' shops  2 ;  Machinist  1  ;  Saddlers  4 ;  Watchmaker  1  ;  Carriage 
makers  2  ;  Wagon  makers  4  ;  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  shops  12  or  15; 
Plowmaker  1  ;  Painters  and  Glaziers  3 ;  Tailors  5  ;  Gunsmiths  2 ; 
Shoemakers  3  ;  Stonecutters  1  ;  Coopers  4  ;  Barbers  2  ;  Milliners  3  ; 
Bakeries  4;  Tobacconists  and  cigar  makers  2;  Book  bindery  1. 
There  are  also  two  printing  offices,  at  which  every  variety  of  print- 
ing is  executed. 

Manufactories. — In  the  city  and  vicinity  we  now  have  3  Steam 
Flouring  Mills,  3  Steam  Saw  Mills,  and  one  Steam  Rope-walk,  2 
Rope-walks  propelled  by  horse  power,  and  2  factories  for  carding 
wool. 


J 
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The  population  of  the  city  is  about  3,000.  Upwards  of  200  steam- 
boat arrivals  are  reported.  About  $6,000  were  expended  on  the 
streets,  during  the  year,  and  something  like  $5,000  are  appropriated 
for  further  improvements.  ^ 

Public  Buildings. — Branch  Bank  ;  Court-House  and  Jail. 

We  hear  of  several  new  buildings  to  be  erected  the  present  season. 
If  hemp  bears  a  fair  price,  and  the  season  suitable  for  out-door  work, 
the  improvement  in  the  city  will  be  very  considerable  and  of  a  per- 
manent character.  With  the  most  beautiful  and  richest  country  sur- 
rounding it,  this  city  is  destined  to  reach  a  commercial  importance, 
which  will  ever  place  her  second  only  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  State. 


COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  monthly  prices  of  eight  leading  arti- 
cles in  the  St.  Louis  market,  for  the  year  1849,  are  taken  from  the  St, 
Louis  Intelligencer: 


MONTHLY    prices    OP    TOBACCO. 


January,  all  grades, 

February,  "     - 

March,  " 

April,  "     - 

May,  " 

June,  "     - 
July, 

August,  "     - 

September,  " 

October,  "     - 

November,  " 

December,  "    - 


None  selling. 


$1  50a7  00  per  100  lbs. 

1  50a7  50 

1  20a8  00 

2  50a9  00 

2  50a9  50  "      ' 

2  50o8  00 

1  50a7  00  " 

I  25a6  50 

1  25a6  50  « 

1  25a6  50 


MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    HEMP. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


$120al22  per  ton. 
120aI23 
122ol25 
122al25 
120cl23 
I20al23 
120al25 
122al25 
123al25 
123al26 
123al26 
122ol25 


Commercial 

Staiisiies. 
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MOKTHLY     PRICES    OF    LEAD, 

January, 

- 

- 

$3  75a3  80 

February, 

- 

_ 

3  80a3  85 

March, 

-                     -                     _ 

_ 

4  00a4  10 

April, 

- 

- 

3  80a3  85 

May, 

- 

- 

3  95a4  00 

June, 

_ 

_ 

4  00a4  05 

July, 

- 

. 

4  05«4  10 

August, 

- 

- 

4  20a4  25 

September, 

- 

- 

4  20^3  25 

October, 

_ 

_ 

4  05a4  10 

November, 

. 

- 

3  90a3  92 

December, 

. 

- 

3  92ia3  95 

MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    FLOUR. 

January, 

- 

4  20a4  25  per  barrel. 

February, 

- 

4  23a4  50 

March, 

_ 

4  20a4  25 

April, 

- 

3  70a3 

75 

May, 

_                   -                   - 

S  75a3  80 

June, 

_ 

3  80a3 

87  1-2    " 

July, 

_ 

4  10a4  25 

August, 

_ 

4  25«4  30 

September, 

- 

3  30a4  45 

October, 

_ 

4  50a4  60 

November, 

- 

4  50fl4 

75 

December, 

- 

4  75a5  12  1-2    " 

MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    WHEAT. 

January^ 

80a85c 

July, 

85a87  l-2c 

February, 

80a85c 

August, 

85a87  l-2c 

March, 

75a80c 

September, 

85a90c 

April, 

75«78c 

October, 

90a93c 

May, 

80a83c 

November, 

93a95c 

June, 

83a85c 

December, 

98all5c 

MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    CORN. 

January, 

30a32c 

July, 

36a38c 

February, 

30a32c 

August, 

36a39c 

March, 

25a27c 

September, 

35a38c 

April, 
May, 

23a24c 

October, 

36a39c 

26a28c 

November, 

35a38c 

June, 

36a38c 

December, 

38a40c 

MONTHLY    PRICES    OF    BARLEY. 

January, 

50ffl55c 

July, 

55a60c 

February, 

60a62c 

August, 

73a75c 

March, 

75a80c 

September, 

73a76c 

April, 
May, 

75a80c 

October, 

105flll0c 

70a75c 

November, 

73c76c 

June, 

60a65c 

December, 

73a76c 
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MONTHLY    PRICES      Or     WHISKY. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


18«18  l-2c 
Hall  l-2c 
17  l-2«18c 
16al6  l-4c 
15  3-4al6c 
16  l-4al6  l-2c 


July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


17al7  I-2c 
20a20  l-2c 
22a22  l-4c 
26a26  l-2c 
21a22c 
25a28c 


Inspection  of  Whisky  at  St.  Louis  for  each  Month  of  the  Year  1849. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


OHIO    WHISKEY. 

Bbls.      Galls. 
226  6,775 

325        14,875 
259        10.160 

47  i;883 


158 
254 
196 
407 
470 
25 


6,302 
10,076 

7,840 
16,265 
18,954 

1,006 


ILL.  WHISKEY. 

Bbls.  Galls. 
1,575  63,780 
1,6.32 
2,780 
3,386 
2,568 
3,720 
1,962 
2,460 
2,635 
2,507 
2,679 
2,090 


65,735 
111,231 

135,585 
102,767 

148;742 
78.465 
98,416 
107,717 
190,273 
104,442 
83,600 


MO.  WH 

Bbls. 

395 

198 

1,601 

1,015 

967 

1.265 

'759 

1,275 

1,182 

1,262 

1,294 

1,083 


ISKEY. 

Galls. 
16,025 
7,926 
64,120 

37,788 
38,795 
50,671 
30,375 
50,007 
47,289 
50,458 
50,429 
43,250 


[OWA  WHISKEY. 

Bbls.      Galls. 


783 
214 
94 
167 
148 
226 
303 
206 
538 
453 


31,264 
8,336 
3,699 
6,670 
5,930 
9,048 

12,126 
8,235 

14,339 

18,126 


Totals,    2,368       105,136  29,994  1,200,703    12,296  487,234    3,132       117,773 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 


Amount  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize  imported  and  entered  for 
immediate  consumption ;  also,  those  withdrawn  from  Warehouse,  upon 
which  duties  were  paid  at  the  Port  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  year  1849. 


FROM     B 

REMEN, 

.Articles. 

Value. 

^mH  of  duty. 

23  pkgs.  hardware 

$2,344  00 

$667  00 

14  casks         do 

1,083  00 

326  10 

288  pkgs  dry  goods 

6,476  00 

1,506  15 

139    do    wine,  &c 

2,492  00 

530  00 

125  flag  stones  and  5  bales 

batting 

508  00 

89  50 

7  kegs  nails 

78  00 

43  40 

5  pkgs  groceries 

105  75 

4  70 

25    do    toys 

2,636  00 

792  80 

Total  from  Bremen 

$16,422  75 

$3,969  65 

FROM    HAMBURG 

AND    ANTWERP. 

36  pkgs  mdz 

771  00 

164  60 

50  boxes  and  10  bbls  wine 

365  00 

226  00 

20  bbls  nails 

170  00 

51  00 

Total  from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp    1,506  00 
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FROM  HAVANA. 

2,365  boxes  sugar                            value  43,494  00  12,718  20 

FROM    FPANCE. 

120  pkgs  mdz  and  93  bbls  and  casks 

liquors                                                  1,236  20  606  80 

121  casks  and  pipes  and  881  pkgs  wine    8,012  00  5,564  02 
50  pkgs  mdz                                              7,987  00  2,328  75 

635  pieces  burr  stone                                      395  00  39  50 

2  cases  leather                                             348  00  69  60 

150  pkgs  groceries                                              708  00  280  00 

157    do    brandy                                          6,548  62  6,548  62 

24  do    sundries                                         1,624  00  468  15 
62    do    champaigne  and  brandy                    880  23  569  03 

Tbtal  from  France                              28,430  09  16,474  47 

FBOM    ENGLAND 

62  casks  933  pkgs  hardware                   83,023  00  24,359  70 

8  pkgs  cutlery                                           3,510  00  1,053  70 

453  crates  958  pkgs  earthenware             41,568  00  12,957  90 
425  bundles  sheet  iron  503  boxes  tin 

plate  124  crates  earthenware               8,641  00  2,021  85 

48  casks  chains  &c                                     3,835  00  1,050  50 

135  pkgs  hoop  iron                                          201  00  60  30 

29    do    saddlery                                        2,023  00  537  85 

111  tons  pig  iron                                           1,487  00  446  10 

1  cask  razors                                               1,237  00  271   10 

1  case  shot  belts                                             356  00  106  80 

25  cases  drugs  and  medicines                        946  00  142  00 
50  casks  soda  ash                                          1,795  00  179  50 

3,233  boxes  tin  plate  &c                            26,513  00  3,631  20 

2,136  bundles  iron  &c                                  2,059  00  607  70 

23  cases  dry  goods                                   4,476  00  1,001  30 

1,524  pkgs  copper  &c                                 4,765  00  1,090  05 

Total  from  England                             204,435  00  49,507  55 

"     Bremen                                16,422  75  3,969  65 

"         "     Hamburg  and  Antwerp         1,506  00  44160 

"         "     Havana                                  42,394  00  12,718  20 

"     France                                  28,439  05  16,474  47 


Total  value  and  duties  for  1849     293,196  80  83,11147 

»    1848      130,844  90  40,964  87 


Increase  over  last  year  162,351  90  42,146  60 
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Gross   amount  of  Receipts  of  Customs  at  the  Custom  House,  Port  of  St. 
Louis,  from  Septemhtr,  1842,  to  December  31st  1847 : 


I 


Duties  on  Imports,       Hospital  Moneys, 


1842,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

1843,  during  the  year 

1844,  "     " 

1845,  «     " 

1846,  "     " 

1847,  "  " 

1848,  "     « 

1849,  " 


00  00 

111  76 

111  76 

4,084  28 

1,470  43 

5,553  71 

UM^   46 

1,545  65 

16,181  11 

14;255  58 

2,056  61 

16,312  19 

27,320  02 

2.455  47 

29,776  49 

71,464  51 

2;374  19 

73,838  70 

40,964  87 

2,627  28 

43,532  15 

83,111  47 

2,469  08 

85,580  55 

MISCELLANEOUS    STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  following  tables  have  been  made  up  with  great  care  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  And  we 
take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  report  from  that  department,  by 
Commissioner  Young,  published  during  last  year,  is  in  our  opinion, 
among  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  public  documents  that  we 
have  ever  examined. 


Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa, 
Florida, 
Total  in 
12  States, 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Michigan, 


Areas  of 
Square 
mi'es. 
39,964 
33,809 
35,459 
67,380 
50.722 
47',  147 
46,431 
56,243 
52,198 
53,924 
50,914 
59,268 


the  States, 
Acres. 

25.576,960 
21,637,760 
25,459,200 
43,123,200 
32,462,080 
30,174,080 
29,715,840 
35,995,520 
33,406,720 
3%511,360 
32,584,960 
37,931,520 


Surveyed  to 
January  1. 

1849" 
16,770,984 
21,487,760 
35,429,234-59 
41,440.556-28 
3 1,993  ,'8 13 -46 
30,174,080 
18,843.212-84 
27,858,503-06 
38,842,661-87 
14,423,055-13 
14,571,131-20 
18,540,765-64 


Unsurveyed  up 

to  January 

1.  1849. 


29.965-45 

l,682',643-72 

33,677-05 

10,872,627-16 
8,137,016-94 
564,068-13 
20,088,304-87 
18,013,228-80 
19,390,754-35 


Offered  for  sale 
up  to  January 
1,1849. 
16,770,984 
21,359,707-45 
35,397,921-22 
39,f35,609-30 
28,224,757-05 
30,174,080 
17,322,962-94 
27,455,761-70 
32,258,257-70 
13,427,189-27 
12,887,298-55 
15,047,425-29 


613,405  392,579,200  304,376,348-03    78,812,286-48  289,961,954-47 


Quantity  sold 

up  to  January 

1  1849. 


Acres. 
32,490,215-49 
15,477,628-51 
15,040,145-11 
9,726,360-86 
10,882,233-47 
13,462,221-67 
3,224,025-80 
9,071,223-28 


Amount  re- 
ce'd  for  lands 
sold  up  to 
Jan.  1    1849. 

Dollars. 
20,607,249-30 
21,316,099-87 
19,554,409-33 
12,721, 141-64 
16,888,047-38 
16,402,691-62 
4,086,394-26 
11,399,519-16 


Average     Common 
per  acre     schools,  16 
section. 


Dollars. 
1,66 
1,38 
1,30 
1,31 
1,56 
1,36 
1,27 
1,26 


Acres. 
675,094-03 
631,863-71 
978,448-89 

1,108,073-11 
'897,166-10 
846,747-51 
520,384-80 

1,001,170-93 


Grants  to 
Universi- 
ties,  Col- 
leges   and 
seminaries 
Acres. 
24,320 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
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Arkansas, 
Wisconsin, 
Iowa, 
Florida, 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Florida, 

Total, 


2,995,237-15 

4,567,094-76 

2,361,022  24 

942,248-12 


3,769,694-90 
5,792.234-88 
2,954,052-29 
1,217,542-69 


1,26 
1,27 
1,25 
1,29 


895,131-97  46,080 

960,984-33  46,08(1 

901.831-00  46,080 

1,005,960-00  92,160 


100,209,656-46    $136,272,079-32 

Quantity  f!;rBnted 
for  internal 
improvements. 

Acres. 
1,181,135-47 


1,35    10,422,856  38       576,000 


To  individu-  To  seatsofgov-  Military  eer-  Military.eer 
als  and  com-  erment&public  vices  in  our  vices    in  th 
buildings.  late  war. 

Acres. 


1,609,861-61 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 

,  500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
8.58,400 
825,078-22 
500,000 


pinies. 

Acres. 
32,141-24 
843-44 
954-64 


1,981-53 

15,965-31 

8,412-98 

4,080 

139,366-25 

5,705-82 

18,226-86 

1,743,661-61 


Acres. 
63,842-64^ 
2.560  69,776-61 
2,560  2,850,880-30 
2,560  481,773-20 
1,620  1,760 
1,280  3,22-25 

160 
12,895-721  4..596-97 
8.280  1,078,845-31 
1,600$  79,858-17 
3,840  19,115-06 
1,120§ 


Mexican  war. 

Acres. 

44,429 

189,540 

683,700 

207,200 

19,160 

16,840 

76,720 

29,920 

62,400 

736,080 

462,360 

80 


8,474,475-30       1,971,339-65       38,315-72    4,650,930-51 


2,533,42911 


Table  showing  the  quantity  of  land  sold  in  each  year  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  in  the  twelve  States  containing  government  land,  from 
the  year  1787  to  1849  _ 

Acres. 

1,079,514-29 

1,147,350-53 

1,372,562-45 

1,158,198-44 

1,505,611-47 

991,297-92 

503,881-64 

822.131-72 

763,810-94 

638,748-84 

723,038-42 

871,619-19 

839,262-80 

905,937-39 

946,650-68 

1,236,444-65 

1,880,619-23 

*l,301,326'3i  acres  of  land  were  located  in  Obio  under  claims  growing  out  ot 
the  revolutionary  war.  fThis  item  includes  10.000  acres  selected  in  the  Detroit 
district  for  public  buildings  at  Detroit — leaving  of  the  grant  3,200  acres  to  Michi- 
gan for  seat  of  government.  JOf  the  grant  of  6,400  acres  to  Wisconsin  for  seat 
of  government  4,800  are  yet  unselected.  Wf  the  grant  of  6,200  acres  to  Florida, 
for    seat   of   government  and   public  b  '.lidings,  5,120  acres  rerr>.ain  unseiected. 

]( According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
2,496,560  acres  were  located  by  land  warrants  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1849. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

1787 

76,525-14 

1814c 

1796 

42,057-62 

1815 

1799 

640 

1816 

1800 

70,947-81 

1817 

1801 

486,78  /'-53 

1818d 

1802 

254,770-45 

1819 

1803 

167,551-90 

1820 

1804 

479,816-02 

lS21e 

1805 

434,112-37 

1822 

1806 

269,742-46 

1823 

1807a 

180,061-43 

1824 

1808 

184,629-52 

1825f 

1809b 

247,507-30 

1826 

1810 

249,215-87 

1827 

1811 

515,643-69 

1828 

1812 

318,339-59 

1829 

1813 

483,257-16 

1830 

Years. 

Acres. 

1831g 

2,804,744-92 

1832 

2,411,852-10 

1833 

3,824,655'60 

1834 

4,561,521-47 

1835 

12,230,803 

1836 

19,113,986-73 

1837 

5,385,775-84 

1838h 

3,119,140-95 

1839 

4,990,417-55 

1840 

2.190,834-30 

1841 

1,115,096-28 

1842 

1,133,068-44 

1843 

1,651,699-37 

1844 

4,721,006-43 

1845 

1,802,428-95 

1846 

2,186,310-68 

1847 

2.498,157-34 

1848 

1,887,553 

aAll  the  land  sold  anterior  to  this  date  were  situate  in  Ohio. 
34 


The  first  public 
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sales  in  Indiana  and  Mississippi  were  in  1807. 
bThe  first  public   sales  in  Alabama  were  in  1809. 
cThe  first  sales  in  Illinois  were  in  1814. 

dThe  first  sales  in  Missouri ;  Louisiana  and  Michigan  were  in  1818. 
eThe  first  sales  in  Arkansas  were  in  1821. 
fThe  first  sales  in  Florida  were  in  1825. 
gThe  first  sales  in  Wisconsin  were  in  1831. 
hThe  first  sales  in  Iowa  were  in  1838. 


The  following  Tables  show  the  quantity  of  lands  disposed  of  for  cash, 
Mexican  war  warrants,  and  other  purposes  in  1848,  and  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1849. 


Quantity  of  land  disposed  of 
Sales  for  cash, 
Mexican  war  warrants, 
States  selections,  act  of  1841 
Improvement  of  rivers,  &c, 
Choctaw  certificates. 

Total, 


1848. 


1,887,533  acres. 

2,288,960      " 

378,058      " 

321,188      " 

57,249      " 

4,933,009  acres. 


Quantity  of  land  disposed  of  in  the  first  three  quarters  in  1849. 


Sales  for  cash. 

Located  by  land  warrants, 

Total,     - 


887,206  acres. 
2,496,560      " 


3,383,766  acres. 


Saline  res- 
ervations 
selected. 

Acres, 

Ohio,  24,216-86 

Indiana,      24,235-58 
Illinois,     120,907-66 
Missouri,    45,625-60 
Alabama,   13,040* 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan,  40,522  65 
Arkansas,  45,032-60 
Wisconsin  43,080* 
Iowa,         43,080 
Florida, 


Private  claims    Indian  reaer- 
confirm«d.  vations. 


Acres. 

26,459-80t 
179,880  53 
188,901-61 
1,362,455-lOt 
213,386-65 
688,082-25 
2,092,903-91 
126,711-25 
118,451-12 

36,880-99 

188,386-77 


Acres. 

16,330-73 
126,220-71 
48,989-69 
22,587-61 
2,542,378-82 
277,612-04 

109,300-83 

137,894-27 

119,133  34 

227-49 


Area  of  swamp 

lands  reported 

by    Surveyor 

General. 

Acres. 

303,329 

981,682 

1,833,412-94 

1,517,287 

436,450 

2,239,987 

2,266,075 

4,544,189 

4,907,673 

1,259-269 

33,813 

562,170 


Total  offered  and 
unsold    and    un- 
appropriated Jan. 
1    1849. 

Acres. 

807,556-15 
3,271,730-59 
14,998,937-55 
29,437.942-34 
17,450;560-03 
14,326,430-95 
23,462,018-86 
25,057,704-32 
27,464,603-49 
27,431,029-76 
28,368,436-89 
33,837,392-79 


Total,  401,661-04    5,222,500-98    3,400,725.53     20,785,336-94      245,913,343-79 


♦These  lands  remain  unselected. 

+8  805  976  acres  were  reserved  in  Ohio  for  companies,  individuals  and  corporaticwQS. 

J181,US,«  acres,  New  Madrid  and  new  locations  in  Missouri. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST   OF   WIRE  AND  PLANK  FENCES. 


The  tolllowing  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  wire  and  plank 
fences  has  been  furnished  by  a  highly  intelligent  and  practical  farmer 
of  St,  Charles  county,  Missouri,  whose  estimates,  as  we  understand, 
are  based  upon  the  cost  incurred  by  himself  in  both  modes  of  fencing. 

Editors. 

Comparntive  Expense,  at  and  near  SI.  Charles,  of  strong  rough  plank, 
and  strong  rough  wire  fencing — both  proof  against  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
pigs,  and  sheep : 

A  plank  fence  round  a  forty  acre  lot,  A  wire  fence  round  the  same  lot,  five 
five  feet  high — 440  yards  to  a  side — a  feet  high,  nine  strands  of  No,  9  wire — 
mile  in  all — posts  six  feet  apart,  poles  at     the  posts  to  be  twelve  feet  apart,  with  a 


the  bottom,  on  the  ground,  a  twelve  inch 
plank  for  base,  four  six  inch  planks,  on 
the  sides,  capped  with  a  six  inch  plank, 
and  six  inch  battens  on  each  poost — not 
painted. 


stout  pole  fitted  at  the  bottom  between 
the  posts,  the  Wires  painted  three  coats, 
white  lead. 


880  cedar  posts  at  25  cents 
440  bottom  or  ground  poles 

4  cts  17  60 
440  bottom  plank        5280  feet 

1760  side  nlank  10560   do 

445  plank  for  caps      2640   do 
880  battens  2200  do 

Nett  plank  in  the 

fence  20680    do 

Say  at  1    1-2  cts.  per    foot,   is  310  20 
450  lbs  nails,  60  to  the  pound,  at 

5  1-2  cts  24  75 


Cost  of  materials  $572  55 

Setingthe  880  posts  and  placing 
the  440  poles  properly, 
say  $12  00 

Carpenter's  work,  say  6  els  per 

pannel  of  12  ft  26  40 

Extras  say  9  05 


$220  00      440  cedar  posts  at  25  cts 

82!591bs  No.  9  wire  at  8  cts : 
17  60  St.  Louis 

440  ground  poles  or  rails 

at  4  cts 
Annealing  the  wire  say 

I-2c  per  lb.  say 
Paint,  oil  and  brushes  say 
Boring  and  setting  440 

posts 
Staples  (of  wire  50  to  the  lb) 
Stretching  and  painting  the 

wires 
Fitting  down  the  ground  poles 
Extras,  say 


110  00 
231  12 


17  60 


15  00 
2  75 

8  00 
1  75 

15  00 
4  00 
14  78 

The  whole  cost  at  most  $420  00 

Near  nbout  96  cts  per  pannel  of  12  feet. 


(Sayab't$140per  pan'lofl2ft)  620  00 

A  strand  of  No.  9  wire  1800  feet  long  will  weigh  just  100  pounds,  and  cost  .$8  00. 

A  strand  1760  pards,  or  a  mile  long,  (sutticient  to  enclose  just  40  acres  in  a 
square,)  will  weigh  321  pounds,  and  cost  at  St.  Louis  $25  68-100. 

So  nine  strands  will  weigh  2889  pounds,  and  cost  $231   12-100. 

A  string  of  6  inch  plank  a  mile  long  vvill  contain  2640  feet. 

A  string  of  12  inch  plank,  same  length,  will  contain  5280  feet. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  not  precisely  correct,  of  course ;  but  will  be  found 
probably  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth — near  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
show  on  which  side  economy  and  utility  may  be  found. 


Note. — If  the  plank  can  be  had  on  the  ground  at  $1  25c  per  hundred,  it  wil^f 
reduce  the  cost  to  $b(37  30-100,  or  about  128  cts.  a  pannel.  If  8  strands' of  wire 
will  be  sufficient,  then  the  wire  fence  will  not  cost  over  ninety  cents  per  pannel. 
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We  take  this  occasion  to  reply  to  an  inquiry,  made  by  one  of  our 
patrons,  in  respect  to  the  size  of  wire  to  be  preferred  for  fencing. 
The  only  information  that  we  have  met  with  on  this  point,  is  contained 
in  the  Cultivator,  for  the  present  month.  It  is  there  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr,  EUet,  the  builder  of  wire  bridges,  that  No.  10  wire 
will  sustain  a  weight  of  1500  pounds  ;  and  the  writer  supposes  that 
an  animal  must  exert  a  force  of  about  4500  pounds  to  break  a  fence  of 
No.  10  wire,  as  it  would  meet  with  the  resistance  of  three  strands. 
Though  this  might  not  always  be  the  case,  yet  we  should  conclude 
that  a  fence  made  of  wire,  each  strand  of  which  was  capable  of 
sustaining  a  i'orce  equal  to  1500  pounds,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn 
any  kind  of  stock.  Experience,  however,  is  the  best  guide  in  such 
matters,  and  we  should  be  pleased  if  some  one  who  has  made  the 
experiment  of  constructing  wire  fences,  would  give  us  their  opinion 
upon  this  point. — Editors. 


From  ihe  Washingion   Union. 
T  HI  R  T  Y  -  F  1  11  S  T    CONGRESS. 

As  a  matter  of  convenient  reference,  as  well  as  for  general  infor- 
mation, we  give  below  the  names  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  constituting  the  Thirty-tlr&t  Congress, 
with  their  respective  party  designations.  For  the  alphabetical  list  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  are  indebted  to 
our  worthy  friend,  Major  B.  B.  French,  of  this  city,  for  whose  accu- 
racy in  these  matters  the  public  have  an  ample  guarranty  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  House  in  the 
capacity  of  principal  clerk. 

SENATE. 


Term 

Term 

Jllabama. 

expires. 

Michigan. 

expires. 

Benj.  Fitzpatrick, 

1853 

Lewis  Cass, 

1851 

William  R.  King, 

1855 

Alpheus  Felch, 

1853 

Arkani>as. 

Missouri. 

Wm.  K.  Sebastian, 

1853 

Thomas  H.  Benton, 

1851 

Solon  Borland, 

1855 

D.  R.  Atchinson, 

1855 

Connecticut. 

JVew  Hampshire. 

♦Roger  S.  Baldwin, 

1851 

fj.  P.  Hale, 

1853 

*Truman  Smith, 

1855 

Moses  Norris,  jr.. 

1855 

Delaware. 

Mw  York. 

*John  Wales, 

1851 

D.  S.  Dickinson, 

1851 

*Presly  Spruance, 

1853 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

1855 
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Term 

Term 

expires.  , 

expires. 

Florida. 

Jfew    Jersey. 

David  L.  Yulee, 

1851 

*Wm.  I  .  Dayton, 

1851 

♦Jackson  Morton, 

1855 

*Jacob  W.  Miller, 

1853 

Georgia. 

JVorih    Carolina, 

*John  M.  Berrien, 

1853 

*W.  P.  Mangum, 

1853 

*Wm.  C.  Dawson, 

1853 

*George  E.  Badger, 

1855 

Indiana. 

Ohio. 

Jesse  D.  Bright, 

1851 

*Thomas  Corwin, 

1851 

James   Whitcomb, 

1855 

fS.  P.  Chase, 

1855 

Illinois. 

Pennsylvania. 

S.  A.  Douglas, 

1853 

Daniel  Sturgeon, 

1851 

James  Shields, 

1855 

*James  Cooper, 

1855 

Iowa. 

Rhode  Island. 

Geo.  W.  Jones, 

1853 

*Albert  C.  Greene, 

1851 

A.  C.  Dodge, 

1855 

*John  H.  Clarke, 

1853 

Kentucky. 

South  Carolina. 

*J.  R.  Underwood, 

1853 

John  C.  Calhoun, 

1853 

*PIenry  Clay, 

1855 

A.  P.  Butler, ^ 

1855 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee. 

S.  U.  Downs, 

1853 

H.  L.  Turney, 

1851 

Pierre  Soule, 

1855 

*Jolm  Bell, 

1853 

Maine. 

Texas. 

Hanibal  Hamlin, 

1851 

T.  J.  Rusk, 

1851 

J.  W.  Bradbury, 

1853 

Sam.  Houston, 

1853 

Masaachustlis 

Vermont. 

*Daniel  Webster, 

1851 

*S.  S.  Phelps, 

1851 

*John  Davis, 

1853 

*William  Uphara, 

1853 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Benj.  C.  Howard, 

1851 

J.  M.  Mason, 

1851 

*James  A.  Pearce, 

1855 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

1853 

Misaissippi. 

iVisconsin. 

Jefferson  Davis, 

1851 

Henry  Dodge, 

1851 

Henry  S.  Foote, 

1863 

Isaac  P.  Walker, 

1855 

Total  60.— Democrats 

34— Whio 

rs  24— Free  soil  2. 

HOUSE. 
Alphabetical  List   of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives    of  the 
United  Slates. 
Free  soil  whigs  marked  J     Free  soil  dem- 


Whigs  marked  thus  * 
ocrats  marked  f 
N  Albertson,  la 
*H  P  Alexander,  N  Y 
JC  Allen,  Mass 
*A  J  Alston,  Ala 
*J  M  Anderson,  Tenn 
*G  R  Andrews,  N  Y 
Wm  S  Ashe,  N  C 
*G  Ashmun,  Mass 
T  H  Averett,  Va 
T  H  Bayly,  Va 


JG  W  Julian,  la 
D  S  Kauffman,  Texas 
*John  B  Kerr,  Md 
*D  P  King,  Mass 
*G  G  King,  R  I 
*J  A  King,  N  Y 
fP  King,  N  Y 
*J  G  King,  N  J 
*T  B  King,  Ga 
Emile  La  Serre,  La 
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*E  D  Baker,  III 

W  V  N  Bay,  Mo 

J  M  H  Beale,  Va 

Wm  H  Bissell,  111 

K  S  Bingham,  Mich 

T  S  Bocock,  Va 

*D  A  Bocker,  N  Y 

W  Booth,  Ct 

*R  J  Bowie,  Md 

L  Boyd,  Ky 

F  W  Bowdon,  Ala 

J  B  Bowlin,  Mo 

*D  Breck,  Ky 

*G  Briggs,  N  Y 

A  G  Brown,  Miss 

W  J  Brown,  la 

*J  Brooks,  N  Y 

A  W  Buel,  Mich 

A  Burt,  S  C 

*H  Burnett,  N  Y 

*L  Burrows,  NY 

*C  Butler,  Pa 

*T  B  Butler,  Ct 

*E  C  Cabell,  Fa 

G  A  Caldwell,  Ky 

*J  P  Caldwell,  N  C 

XL  Campbell,  O 

J  Cable,  O 

D  K  Carter,  O 

*J  Casey,  Pa 

*S  Calvin,  Pa 

*J  R  Chandler,  Pa 

C  F  Cleveland,  Ct 

*C  E  Clark,  N  Y 

*T.  L.  Clingman,  N.  C. 

H.  Cobb,  Ga. 

W.  R.  V{.  Cobb,  Ala. 

*H.  S.  Conger,  N.Y. 

W.  F.  Colcock,  S.  C. 

*C.  M.  Conrad,  La. 

*M.  B.  Corwin,  O. 

*0.  Cole.  Wis. 

J.  Corwell,  F.  s.  w.,  O., 

J,  R.  J.  Daniel,  N.  C. 

*E.  Deberry,  N.  C. 

M.  M.  Dimmick,  Pa. 

*J.  C.  Dickey,  Pa. 

D.  T.  Disney,  O. 

*J.  F.  Dixon,  R.I. 

J.  D.  Doty,  Wis. 

*W.  Duter,  N.  Y. 

*J.  H.  Duncan  Mass. 
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S  Leffler,  Iowa 

*L  C  Levin,  N  A  Pa 

N  S  Littlefield,  Me. 

J  A  McClerand,  111 

.1  McDowell,  Va 

J  E  McDonald,  la 

*E  W  McGoughey,  la 

*T  McKessock,  N  Y 

J  X  McLanahan,  Pa 

R  M  McLane,  Md 

*F  E  McLean,  Ky 

F  M'Mullin,  Va 

J  McQueen,  S  C 

W  McWillie,  Miss 

*H  Mann,   Mass 

J  Mann,  Pa 

*H  Marshall,  Ky 

J  C  Mason,  Ky 

*0  B  Mattison,   N  Y 

*J  S  Meacham,  Vt 

R  K  Meade,  Va 

J  K  Miller,  O 

J  S  Milson,  Va 

*H  D  Moore,  Pa 

*C  S  Morehead,  Ky 

.J  D  Morris,  O 

I  E  Morse,  La 

*J  Morton,  Va 

*W  Nelson,  N  Y 

*H  Nee,  Pa 

*W  A  Newell,  N  J 

*A  J  Ogle,  Pa 

E  B  Olds,  O 

J  J  Orr,  S  C 

*J.  Otis,  Me. 

*D.  Outlaw,  N.  C. 

*A.  F.  Owen,  Ga. 

R.Parker,  Va. 

C.  H.  Peaslee,  N.  H. 

L.  B.  Peck,  Vt. 

J.  S.  Phelps,  Mo. 

*J.  P.  Phcenix,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Potter,  O. 

P.  Powel,  Va. 

*H  Putnam,  N.  Y. 

*C.  W.  Pitman,  Pa. 

*D.  Runsey,N.Y. 

*R.  R.  Reed,  Pa. 

*G.  O.  Reynolds,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  A.  Richardson,  111. 

*Elijah  Risley,  N.  Y. 

J.  Robbins,  Jr.,  Pa. 
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C.  L.  Dunham,  la. 
C.  Durkee,  f.  s.  d.  Wis. 
H.  A.  Edmundson,  Va. 
*A.  Evans,  Md. 
*Nathan  Evans,  O. 
Andrew  Ewing,  Te. 
W.  S.  Featherston,  Miss. 
Graham  N.  Fitch,  la. 
*Orrin  Fowler,  Mass. 
*John  Freedley,  Pa. 
Thos.  J.  D-  Fuller,  Me. 
*M.  P.  Gentry,  Te. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Me. 
Alfred  Gilmore,  Pa. 
JJ.  Giddings,  O. 
*Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Me. 
*Daniel  Gott,  N.  Y. 
*H.  D.  Gould,  N.  y. 
Willis  A.  Gorman,  la. 
Jas.  S.  Green,  Mo. 
*Joseph  Grinnejl,  Mass, 
*Ransom  Halloway,  N.  Y. 
*Moses  Hampton,  Pa. 
Edward  Hammond,  Md. 
Wm.  T  Hamilton,  Md. 
H.  A.  Haralson,  Ga. 
T.  C.  Hackett,  Ga. 
.T.  A  Harmanson,  La. 
S.  W.  Harris,  Ala. 
Isham  G.  Harris,  Te, 
T.  L.  Harris,  111. 
Andrew  J.  Harlan,  la. 
Willard  P.  Hall,  Mo. 
*Andrew  R.  Hay,  N.  J. 

*T.  S  Haymond,  Va. 

*Wm.  Hebbard,  Vt. 

*Wm.  Henry,  Vt. 

Harry  Hibbard,  N.  H. 

*H.  W.  Hilliard,  Ala. 

Moses  Hoagland,  O. 

Isaac  E.  Holmes,  S.  C. 

*J.  W.  Houston,  Del. 

A.  R.  Holliday,  Va. 

tJ.  Howe,  Pa. 

V.  E.  Howard,  Texas. 

David  Hubbard,  Ala. 

JW.  Hunter,  O. 

Samuel  W.  Inge,  Ala. 

*W.  T.  Jackson,  N.  Y. 

*James  L.  Johnson,  Ky. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Te. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Ark. 

George  W.  Jones,  Te. 


J.  L.  Robinson,  la. 
JJ.  M.  Root,  O. 
*R.  L.  Rose,  N.  Y. 
T.  Ross,  Pa. 

*  Julius  Rockwell,  Mass. 
*W.  A.  Sackett,  N.  Y. 
John  H.  Savage,  Te. 
Cullen  Sawtelle,  Me, 
*Robert  C.  Shenck,  O. 
*A.  Schermerhorn,  N.  Y. 
*J.  L.  Schoolcraft,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  Seddon,  Va. 
*E.  G.  Spalding,  N.  Y. 
*W.  Sprague,  Mich. 
F.  P  Stanton,  Te. 
*R.  H.  Stanton,  Ky. 
*A.  H.  Shepherd,  N.  C. 
*Edward  Stanly,  N.  C. 
*A.  H.  Stephens,  Ga. 
*Thaddeus  Stepheos,  Pa. 
Charles  Stetson,  Me. 
William  Strong  Pa. 
*P.  H.  Silvester,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Sweetzer,  O. 
*John  L.  Taylor,  O. 
James  H.  Thomas,  Te. 
James  Thompson,  Pa. 
Jacob  Thompson,  Miss. 
*John  B.  Thompson,  Ky. 

W,  Thompson,  Iowa. 
*J.  S.  Thurman,  N.  Y. 
♦Robert  Toombs,  Ga. 

fA.  Tuck,  N.  H. 
*W.  Underbill,  N.  Y. 
*J.  Van  Dyke,  N.  J. 
A.  W.  Venable,  N.  C. 
♦Samuel  F.  Vinton,  O. 
Hiram  Walden  N.  Y. 

Loren  P.  Waldo,  Ct. 

Daniel  Wallace,  S.  C. 

*A.  G.  Watkins,  Te. 

M.  J.  Welborn,  Ga. 

J.  Wentworth,  111. 

*Hugh  White,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Whittlesey,  O. 

Isaac  Wildrick,  N.  J. 

*C.  H.  Williams,  Te. 

fDavid  Wilmot,  Pa. 

*James  Wilson,  N.  H. 

♦Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Amos  E.  Wood,  0. 

J.  A.  Woodward,  S.  C. 

T.R.Young  III. 
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MENTAL  CULTURE  AND  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

The  great  secret  of  happiness  in  the  life  of  the  business  man  con- 
sists in  associating  with  his  pursuits  a  habit  of  improving  his  mental 
and  moral  faculties  ;  that,  while  his  labors  secure  the  appliances  ot 
physical  sustenance  and  comfort,  he  may  grow  rich  in  knowledge^ 
and  enjoy  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow  men. 

How  often  do  we  meet  with  those,  who,  by  a  life  of  energy,  perse- 
verence,  and  toil,  have  amassed  a  splendid  fortune — that  goal,  perhaps^ 
of  their  earliest  ambition — yet,  who  are  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying- 
it — a  curse  to  themselves  and  society;  because  the  highest  and  holiest 
faculties  of  their  minds  have  been  crushed  and  stultified  by  wanton 
self-neglect  in  earlier  life  !  Doubtless  in  their  youthful  aspirations, 
whilst  first  entering  upon  their  career,  they  dreamed  that,  when 
crowned  with  success,  and  surrounded  with  wealth,  affluence,  and 
influence — when  a  luxurious  and  splendid  home  should  own  them  as 
masters,  they  would  then  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  arts,  sciences,  liter- 
ature, a"d  moral  excellence,  and  thus  prepare  themselves,  to  associate 
with  the  intelligent,  moral  and  refined  of  society.  But  alas  I  when 
too  late,  they  have  awoke  to  the  astounding  discovery  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  human  soul,  whence  issue  those  streams  of  human  pleasure 
and  happiness,  have  become  an  orid  desert  from  long  neglect — and 
that  for  them  there  are  no  moral  dews,  descending  from  Heaven,  to 
moisten  the  heart,  or  refresh  the  mind. 

He  who  would  not  prove  recreant  to  his  nature,  must  comprehend 
and  observe  the  three  great  cardinal  features  of  humanity,  neither  of 
which  can  be  neglected  or  violated  without  a  curse  resting  upon  him 
who  is  thus  guilty.  We  mean  the  physical,  mental,  and,  moral — that 
mysterious  triune  nature  in  man,  which  constitutes  him  lord  of  the 
earth,  and  when  properly  blended  and  cultivated,  makes  him  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels. 

But  if  his  physical  nature  alone  be  nurtured  and  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  mental  and  moral,  he  becomes  a  mere,  animal^ 
groveling  and  brutish  in  his  appetites  and  propensites  ;  and,  if  the 
mental  and  physical  natures  are  only  cultivated  and  developed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  moral,  the  man  becomes  an  animal,  with  an  intellect, 
sharpened  and  acute,  ready  and  capable,  at  all  times,  of  executing  the 
suggestions  of  his  animal  instincts,  desires,  and  appetites ;  and  where 
his  moral  nature  has  been  utterly  depraved  by  this  neglect,  he  becomes 
a  fiend  in  human  shape — prostituting  the  fairest  flowers  of  human 
loveliness  and  virtue  to  his  base  seljiahn ess  and  brutal  lusts — violating 
and  polluting  the  sanctity  of  the  fireside  hearth — carrying  wo,  desola- 
tion, and  death  to  the  very  bosom  of  society — a  living  mockery  of  his 
species.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  moral  nature  alone,  has 
been  cultivated,  nurtured,  and  developed,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
physical  and  mental  n'Mures,  the  man  becomes  a  hardened  unfeel- 
ing, and  unreasoning  bigot — devoid  of  all  sympathy  with  his  kind. 
Guided  by  a  fatal  fanaticism,  he  becomes  in  time  the  man  of  one  ideOf 
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arif]  fitially  ends  a  monomaniac,  and  thus  passes  irom  "  life's  ffful 
dream''''  to  a  mad  house — one  of  those  mournfid  living  tombs,  commem- 
orative of  the  wreck  of  human  reason.  This  is  no  fmcy  sketch  ;  but  a 
sad  ti'uth,  apparent  to  the  common  observation  of  all,  when  only  a 
part  of  the  faculties  given  us  by  the  Great  Author  of  our  being,  have 
been  nurtured  and  developed,  and  the  others  neglected.  But  there 
are  many  and  other  instances  constantly  occurring  where  a  neglect 
to  properly,  and  mutually  blend  physical,  mental  and  moral  culture 
— has  been  the  cause  of  keeping  in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  some  of 
nature's  noblest  and  brightest  minds.  Indeed,  these  three  great  con- 
stituents of  the  mind  are  mutually  dependent  one  upon  the  other ;  and 
no  individual  can  arrive  at  legitimate  manhood  without  their  joint 
culture.  It  matters  not  what  occupation  he  may  follow,  he  cannot  be 
truly  great,  and  excel  even  in  that,  without  the  equal  development  of 
this  triune  principle  of  his  nature. 

Of  all  classes  of  men,  he  who  is  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  were 
he  true  to  himself,  is  in  the  best  condition  to  develop  these  three 
great  constituents  of  his  mind. 

Obliged  to  associate  physical  exercise  with  that  daily  avocation, 
which  yields  the  means  of  sustenance  and  comfort  to  himself  and 
family,  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  allot  a  portion  of  time,  from 
each  day  or  week,  to  books,  thought,  science  and  literature,  and  he  will 
iind  that  his  mental  and  moral  powers,  will  assimilate  in  tone,  harmony 
and  power,  to  his  physical  development.  Thrown,  too,  in  daily  con- 
tact with  his  fellow-men  upon  the  footing  of  equalitj^  arising  from 
citizenship  and  similarity  in  occupation  and  pursuits,  his  sympathies 
naturally  comprehend  within  their  grasp  the  struggling,  toiling 
jnillions  around  him,  who,  like  himself,  are  struggling  for  the  means  to 
supply  the  common  wants  of  life,  and  such  a  position  in  society  as  will 
be  most  conducive  to  their  happiness.  It  is  this  alone  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  link  of  sympathy  which  binds  man  to  man  in  unity  and 
brotherhood,  and  enables  him  to  comprehend  practically  that  great  and 
beautiful  truth,  in  the  the  christian  philosophy,  of  "  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  yon,  and  loving  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself^  And  let  no  man  suppose  that  the  time  thus  devoted 
to  mental  and  moral  culture,  would  be  detrimental  to  him  in  a  business 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage. It  would  impart  to  his  mind  that  tone  of  vigor,  firmness,  and 
confidencs,  blended  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  the  ignorant 
can  never  know,  nor  feel.  His  mental  vision  as  a  business  man  would 
be  enlarged — each  avenue  of  industrial  pursuit  would  open  to  his 
view,  and  in  this  favored  country,  such  a  mind  could  never  know  nor 
feel  dispair.  The  true  objects,  and  ends  of  life,  would  ever  be  present 
to  his  waking  senses — and  should  fortune  bless  and  prosper  his  efforts, 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  would  know  how  to  use  it,  not 
only  for  his  own  good,  but  for  that  of  others  also.  To  such  a  mir".  wealth 
would  not  prove  a  mockery,  burthen  and  a  curse,  but  a  source  -if  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  in  the  consciousness,  that  he  possessed  tiie  means 
of  imparting  good  unto  others.  To  him  old  age  would  bring  no  te?' 
rors,  fears,  or  remorse, — no  weeping  widows  or  orphans  would  ris( 
from  their  graves,  to  accuse  hira  of  grinding,  wrong,  or  cold  and  callous 
hearted  neglect.  Having  kept  pure  and  intact  a  green  spot  in  hip, 
35 
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heart  from  youth  to  old  age,  amid  all  the  tumult,  toil  and  distraction 
of  his  business  life,  by  proper  mental  and  moral  culture  ;  his  heart  was 
ever  kept  open  to  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  he  would 
rather  have  submitted  to  a  wrong  than  to  have  inflicted  it;  and  now 
in  his  decline, surrounded  by  wealth  and  comfort,  that  green  spot  in  his 
world-tried  heart  blooms  with  renewed  freshness, — a  capital,  yielding 
him  interest  more  precious  than   all  his  wealth  besides. 

But  he  who  would  attain  to  this  enviable  position  must  learn  to 
school  his  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  calm  reflection,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  his  career  of  active  life  ;  so  that  when 
middle  age  arrives  it  shall  find  him  with  fixed  and  established  habits. 
For  it  has  been  truly  said  that  habit  is  second  nature,  and  when  we 
have  broken  a  good  habit  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  re-establish  it, 
and  more  diflftcult  still  is  it  to  break  a  bad  habit  when  once  thoroughly 
established.  Youthiul  habits  are  stronger  than  those  formed  in  mid- 
dle age,  and  those  formed  in  middle  age  still  stronger  than  those 
formed  in  old  age  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  permanent 
habit  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  the  youth  and  middle  aged  man  is  so 
must  the  old  man  continue  to  be,  for  good  or  for  evil  to  the  grave. 
Hence,  the  imperious  necessity  of  our  forming  those  habits  in  early 
life  which  are  the  best  calculated  to  develop  all  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart.  For  upon 
these  depend  our  future  world  of  happiness  or  woe — of  sunshine  or 
gloom. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  resolve  in  our  own  mind,  that  at  some 
future  day,  more  propitious  than  the  present,  when  time  and  circum- 
stances will  favor,  we  will  cultivate  a  habit  of  study,  and  a  taste,  and 
a  desire  tor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  must  commence 
immediately  if  we  would  cultivate  and  fix  the  habit  so  as  to  remain 
with  us  in  after  life.  "Now  is  the  accepted  time  ;"  procrastination 
is  moral  death.  That  man  who  waits  supinely,  with  a  vague  hope 
that  at  som.e  future  time  circumstances  will  permit  him  to  do  what 
God  and  his  own  nature  requires  of  him  now,  will  find  that  those 
circumstances  will  never  occur,  and  will  live  to  regret — deeply  regret, 
that  he  did  not,  even  in  the  very  vortex  of  business,  while  yet  young, 
commence  the  habit  of  self-culture  and  improvement. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  most  valuable  practical  wisdom  of  life  is  derived 
from  contact  with  our  fellow  men  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  busi- 
ness. Where  mind  grapples  with  mind,  and  heart  responds  to  heart, 
in  defiance,  hate,  fear,  friendship — her-e  character  is  developed  in 
every  variety  of  shade  and  coloring ;  here  each  and  all  are  struggling 
for  the  attainment  of  their  own  individual  idea ;  here  we  meet  young 
and  ardent  hope,  vaulting  ambition,  undying  energy  and  perseverence, 
low  cunning,  pride,  success,  generosity,  poverty  and  despair,  mingled 
in  the  same  groupe,  all  of  which  leave  their  impress  on  each  mind  for 
good  or  for  evil,  according  to  its  culture  and  capacity  to  receive  them. 
To  him  who  has  cultivated  a  habit  of  thought  and  of  reasoning,  and  an 
appreciation  of  moral  beauty,  harmony,  and  excellence,  the  lesson  i» 
fraught  with  wisdom,  goodness,  and  improvement ;  but  to  him  who 
has  trampled  upon  the  gifts  that  God  gave  him,  and  who  has  dese- 
crated that  sacred  boon  to  man — the  human  mind — there   is    no  true 
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wisdom  imparted — no  goodness  left  behind — darkness    and,  confusion 

still  reign  there  supreme. 

But,  although  much  may  be  learned  by  contact  and  observation,  it  is 
not  all  that  is  required.  There  must  be  some  little  time  set  apart  for 
calm  reflection  upon  what  has  been  seen.  Conclusions  must  be  drawn; 
and  in  this  effort,  the  mind  needs  the  aid  of  other  minds,  who  have 
accurately  treated  of  each  particular  subject  or  branch  of  knowledge 
upon  which  information  is  sought.  Hence,  books  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  proper  selection  of  these  books,  is  the  great  desideratum.  If 
is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  as  the  quality  we  should  regard.  A  few 
books  well  selected,  and  well  read,  are  better  than  many  books   badly 

selected,  and  badly  read. 

For,  in  order  to  attain  the  full  development  of  manhood,  the'  mind 
must  have  proper  food  and  nourishment  as  well  as  the  body.  He  who 
would  preserve  his  physical  body  in  good  health  and  full  vigor,  must 
minister  to  it  substantial  and  healthful  Ibod  at  stated  times  and  in 
proper  quantities.  So  with  the  mind — if  we  would  develop  all  of  its 
mighty  powers,  and  varied  resources,  we  must  give  unto  it  such 
mental  food  as  will  enrich  and  invigorate  the  life-blood  of  thought. 
As  the  human  stomach  is  to  the  physical  system,  so  is  the  brain  to 
the  mind.  The  one  digests  the  food  that  constitutes  the  blood  that  is 
to  impart  health,  vigor  and  life  to  the  body  ;  the  other,  that  mental  food 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  the  spiritual  blood  of  immortal  life, 
either  to  elevate  and  glorify  that  life,  or  to  darken  and  curse  it. 

We  suppose,  too,  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  a  variety 
of  food  to  maintain  its  healthful  condition.  This  variety,  however, 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  substantial  and  lasting  benefits 
to  result  therefrom,  such  works  should  be  read  that  when  the  mind 
has  digested  their  contents,  a  good  stock  of  ideas  should  be  found 
remaining  to  enrich  the  great  storehouse  of  memory,  to  be  called  up  as 
a  strength  and  support  vvhen  the  vigor  of  manhood  has  departed,  to 
refresh  and  vivify  the  lointer  of  life. 

But,  there  are  a  class  of  works  prevalent — and  we  very  much  fear 
they  are  read  by  many  of  our  business  young  men,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  kind.  We  allude  to  the  popular  novels  of  the  day. 
These  productions  are  teeming  from  the  press,  and  constantly  crowding 
our  literary  marts.  From  thence  they  are  thrown  over  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  our  land,  finding  their  way  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of 
society — all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  and  constituting  the  princi- 
pal reading  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  What  the  result  of  this  will 
be,  for  weal  or  wo,  the  future  alone  can  determine.  "We  fear,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  novels  and  romances  may  not  be  well 
enough  as  a  recreation  to  minds  engaged  in  constant  and  severe  mental 
labor.  But  as  constituting  the  principal  reading  of  an  individual,  (hey 
are  pernicious — tending  to  destroy  the  memory,  and  weaken  and  ener- 
vate all  of  the  nobler  and  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, how'ever,  that  they  should  be  so  attractive  to  the  young,  as 
they  pander  to  the  passions,  and  stimulate  their  imaginations — follies 
which  they  can  only  be  made  sensible  of  by  sad  and  bitter  experience. 
But  there  will  come  a  time,  too  soon  in  the  lives  of  all,  as  age  advances, 
when  the  novel  must  be  thrown  aside;  and  the   misfortune  is,  that, 
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whilst  it  has  left  no  substantial  food  behind  for  the  mind  of  age  to  live 
upon,  it  has  unfitted  it  for  tlie  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  age 
so  much  requires,  so  that,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  drifting 
upon  a  shoreless  and  stormy  sea,  without  chart,  compass,  or  rudder, 
he  finds  that  what  should  have  been  the  mental  accumulations  of  his 
youth,  constituting  a  rich  fund  of  thought,  in  the  great  storehouse  of 
the  mind,  have  in  his  old  age  turned  to  dust  and  to  ashes.  Such  must 
ever  be  the  fate  of  the  habitual  novel  reader,  when  youth  and  passion 
•have  departed. 

In  urging  the  benefit  and  necessity  of  mental  culture  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  uttering  any  thing  against  those  close  business  liabits,  or  that 
activity,  vigilance,  energy  and  industry  so  essential  to  success  in  life: 
this  is  commendable.  But,  what  we  would  suggest  is,  that  business, 
and  mental,  and  moral,  culture  are  not  at  all  incompatible.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  )>elieve,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  active  every  day  em- 
ployment is  thoroughly  competent,  if  he  will  make  proper  application 
of  his  time,  to  make  sufficient  improvement  for  his  own  future  happi- 
ness, and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  citizen 
and  member  of  society.  His  daily  contact  with  the  business  world 
places  •  '  his  hands  the  touch  stone  of  truth,  by  which  to  test  that 
which  ;.  •  derives  from  books,  the  one  kind  of  knowledge  ballances  the 
other  and  gives  to  him  an  equilibrium  of  mind  and  firmness  of  char- 
acter that  the  mere  student  oj-  books  can  never  know. 

We  assure  our  young  friends  we  wish  them  all  success  in  business, 
and  hope  they  may  accumulate  fortunes.  But  let  us  beg  of  them  to 
seriously  refiect  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  investment,  one  that 
would  pay  good  interest  to  them  in  future  time ;  to  devote  a  few  hours 
out  of  every  week,  from  the  7usk,  wear  and  tenr,  of  business,  to  calm 
research  and  quiet  thought,  whether  in  the  day  of  their  need  when 
the  fervent  imagination,  and  ardent  passions  of  youth  have  grown  cold 
with  advancing  years,  and  lost  their  charm  over  the  heart,  and  ceased 
to  cheat,  bewilder  and  betray, — when  the  mind  thus  stripped  of  the 
garb  of  deception  turns  from  the  past  to  the  future,  would  it  not  be 
well,  we  say,  that  it  should  have  been  strengtiiened  and  fortified  for  this 
change  in  life  by  lessons  of  wisdom  drawn  from  that  fountain  of  all 
truth  :  the  christian  philosophy  ? 

To  the  young  men  of  the  Mississippi  valley  these  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly addressed.  They  occupy  a  proud  and  responsible  position, 
morally,  socially,  and  politically.  In  their  hands  is  vested  a  mighty 
power,  a  high  and  a  holy  trust  as  Gunrdums  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  these  States,  and  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  prepare  themselves  for 
a  religious  discharge  of  the  sacred  obligations  resting  upon  them. 

For  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  centre  of  population  will 
be  near  the  great  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley — with  population 
comes  political  power,  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature.  Here  Amer- 
ican mind  and  genius  must  first  take  on  their  true  tone,  character  and 
nationniify  ;  here  their  first  great  efiforts  will  be  made  in  forming  an 
American  JVuiionul  literature, — a  literature  destined  to  remould  the 
world  of  thought,  directing  it  to  new  and  hitherto  untried  channels; 
here  the  American  thought  must  be  matured,  finding  vent  in  uttered 
word   and   written   record ;    bearing   impress  of  the   magnitude   in 
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extent,  resources,  powers  and  glory  of  tlie  surrounding  country;  here 
American  character  will  take  on  its  true  tone,  dignity  and  national 
greatness  ;  here  American  institutions  will  receive  the  impress  of 
their  iinal  destiny.  Upon  the  young  men  of  the  west  devolves  the 
high  responsibility  of  shaping  and  directing  these  mighty  interests 
for  good  or  for  evil :  will  they  rise  commensurate  in  knowledge,  power, 
thought  and  deed  to  the  mighty  task  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
destiny  ? 

Since  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal  Union,  there  has  gradually 
arisen  a  feeling  antagonistic  in  its  character,  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  calculated,  in  its  tendency,  to  engender  sectional  and 
partisan  feeling  between  the  people  occuj)ying  these  two  sections  of 
our  country.  It  is  the  privilege  and  province  of  the  great  west,  if 
she  is  true  to  her  own  destiny,  to  throw  oil  upon  the  angry  waves  of 
discord  agitating  these  two  sections,  and  soothe  them  into  harmony  and 
peace — to  frown  down  with  indignant  scorn  and  loathing,  the  first 
dawning  of  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  bond^  of  the  American  Union. 
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We    ackaowledge    our   obligations  to   Lieut.   Maury  for  a  copy  of 
this  valuable  document.     Such   information   us  it  contains  is    always 
highly  prized  by  us. 
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INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS  FN  KENTUCKY. 

We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  O.  G.  Gates  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  internal  improvements,  for  the  year  1849.  It  is  an 
interesting  document  and  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  A  portion 
of  its  contents  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  CON- 
VENTION HELD  AT  SYRACUSE  SEPT.  1849. 

This  report  fills  about  60  pages  and  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  felt  in  Horticultural  pursuits,  throughout  the  whole  Union. 
This  is  owing  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  public  spirited  individuals, 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  forming  associations  and  getting  up 
conventions.  Such  individuals  should  be  regarded  as  benefactors  of 
the  country. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Ohio 
.Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers  Convention  held  at  Columbus  Ohio, 
December  5th  1849.  This  is  likewise  an  interesting  and  valuable 
document. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  March  number  will  complete  the  3d  volume,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  those  who  desire  to  discontinue  taking  the  work 
to  send  in  their  names  before  the  commencement  of  the  4th  volume. 
Otherwise  we  shall  continue  to  send  the  work,  and  charge  them  as 
subscribers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Editors. 
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ART.    I.— SHIP    CANAL    ACROSS    THE    ISTHMUS,    AND 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

So  much  has  been  said,  of  late,  in  respect  to  Eastern  commerce, 
and  of  the  means  of  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade  that  we 
shall  neither  enter  into  its  history  nor  undertake  to  estimate  its  value 
in  the  present  article.  The  attention  of  the  American  people,  and, 
indeed,  of  other  nations,  is  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  opening  of  a 
shorter  route  to  China,  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  consummation  of  this  important 
enterprise,  so  long  contemplated,  is  near  at  hand.  No  one  conversant 
with  the  resources  of  this  country  can  doubt  that  it  possesses  ample 
means  to  effect  such  an  object,  and  few,  we  believe,  question  the  policy 
of  appropriating  these  means  to  its  attainment. 

And,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  concentratiHg  public    opinion 
upon  some  certain  plan,  a    canal  across    the  Isthmus,  and  a    central 
railway  across  the  continent  would  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  respec- 
tive routes  could    be   conveniently   located.     These    routes    are  botli 
necessary  to    carry  out    the  great  commercial    and  social    idea  of  the 
age ;  for,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  regarded  as  links  of  the  same 
chain,  yet,  neither  caai  perform  the   office    of  the  other  without  indu- 
cing incalculable  inconvenience  to  a  large  portion  of  the  country.     In 
fact,  the  opening  of  one  of  these  avenues  would  increase    the  demand 
for  the  other.     Were  a  ship  canal  opened  across  the    Isthmus,  and  no 
railway  cor.structed  through  the  interior,  it  would  give  commercial 
advantages    to  the    States   bordering  on    the    Atlantic    and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  that  would  be  unequal,  and,  consequently,  detrimental  to  the 
relative  prosperity    of  the  more  northern    States  of  the    Mississippi 
valley.  _^  Again,  should  a  railway  be  constructed  and  no  canal  opened, 
this  would  aiford   more  immediate   advantages  to  the  interior  than  to 
the  maritime  Stales.     And,  although  these  advantages  would  benefit 
the  latter  by  increasing  the  fjficilities  of  their  internal  commerce,  yet, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  them  without  the  means  of  a  more  direct 
and  cheap   coramunicatioR  with  the  western   coast  of  this    continent, 
and  with  Asia.     Happily,  however,  for  the  country  and  the  cause   of 
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civilization,  these  two  works  may  be  accomplished  without  interfer- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  with  each  other  \  and  hence  every  attempt 
to  connect  them,  so  as  to  make  them  dependent  projects,  to  depreciate 
the  v^lue,  or,  enhance  the  merits  of  either  beyond  their  true  impor- 
tance, is  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  both.  Entertaining  these 
views,  we  deprecate  the  effects  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  address  of  Lieut.  Maury,  to  the  members  of  the 
Memphis  Convention,  which  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Journal  in 
December  last.  Like  every  thing  from  his  pen,  this  address  bears  the 
impress  of  genius  ;  nor,  is  there  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt  his 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  both  routes.  Yet,  we  fear  that,  owing  to  his 
especial  advocacy  of  a  ship  canal,  and,  of  the  Gila  route  for  the  rail- 
way, he  has  weakened,  though  undesignedly,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  claims  of  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  railway  are  based,  mainly,  upon  its 
importance  as  a  means  of  national  defence  ;  the  weakest  of  all  argu- 
ments that  could  be  addressed  to  the  Amei-ican  people.  Apprehen- 
sions of  invasion  by  foreign  nations  is,  pei-haps,  a  subject  that  less  than 
all  others  disturb  their  minds.  And,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
their  individual  interest  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  will 
be  promoted  by  the  enterprise  there  is  little  prospect  that  they  can 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  he  anticipates  a 
large  commeercial  business  for  the  road ;  but,  at  the  same  time  enters 
into  estimates  to  prove  that  none  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  west 
will  bear  transportation  over  it  to  a  market.     Upon  this  head  he  says  : 

"  All  articles  which  exceed  a  certain  value,  according  to  bulk, 
will  go  over  this  railroad,  and  the  list  of  them  is  large. 

"But  there  is  a  large  class  of  articles  which  are  not  valuable  enough, 
according  to  the  bulk,  to  pay  freight  over  this  railroad,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  never  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it. 

"  The  ability  of  a  railroad  to  carry  on  a  thorough  commerce  is  in- 
versely as  to  its  length.  The  longer  the  road,  the  greater  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  tolls  from  end  to  end,  and  the  fewer  the  articles  that 
can  afford  to  pay  those  tolls. 

"  Iron,  coal,  and  plaster,  are  of  all  commercial  staples  the  cheapest 
articles  for  railway  transportation. 

"  A  ton  of  them  occupies  the  smalest  space  ;  they  require  open  cars 
of  the  cheapest  kind,  they  are  stored  not  in  houses,  but  out  of  doors. 
They  require  no  protection  from  the  weather  and  are  not  liable  to 
damage  by  being  thrown  off  the  track,  nor  by  any  accident  of  the  road, 
and  therefore  the  road  can  afford  to  take  them  cheaper  than  it  can 
flour,  beef,  pork,  sugar,  and  the  like.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  tariff 
upon  these  cheap  and  heavy  articles  established  by  fifty  odd  railways 
in  the  United  States,  I  find  the  average  rate  of  freight  over  them  to 
be  on  coal  and  iron  4  1-2  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

"  Now,  considering  that  this  railroad  is  to  pay  no  dividends — that 
Government  will  allow  individuals  to  run  their  own  engines  and  cars 
over  it  for  such  tolls  as  may  be  sufficient,  or,  in  part,  sufficient  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  that  flour,  sugar,  and  the  staples  of  the  Wfest,  can  be 
carried  over  it  for  one-third  less  than  cOal  and  iron  can  be  over  the 
private  railways — with  this  supposition,  let  us  eee  what  articles  can 
never  go   from  one  end  of  this  road  to  the  (Jther,    It  is  easier  to  tell 
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what  this  rtaih'oad  cannot  do  than  to  tell  what  it  can  do,  for  it  will  be 
so  powerful  for  good,  and  it  can  do  so  much.  As  a  general  rule,  in 
commerce,  it  may  be  assumed  that  but  few  articles  can  well  afford  to 
pay  more  than  one-third  (33  1-3  per  cent.)  of  their  value  to  get  to 
market. 

"  The  length  of  this  road  with  detour  will  probably  be  none  shorjt  of 
2,000  miles,  which  at  3  cents  the  ton  per  mile  will  require  60  dollars 
the  ton  for  merchandise  to  go  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
Tliis  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  getting  those  articles  from  the  place 
of  production  to  this  end  of  the  road,  and  of  the  cost  of  getting  them 
from  the  other  end  to  market,  as  to  China  and  the  Indies,  both  of 
Avhich  together  may  be  taken  at  not  less  than  ten  dollars  the  ton. — 
Total  tolls  to  market  by  railway,  seventy  dollars  per  ton. 

"  Now,  I  will  ask  the  planters  and  the  farmers  and  the  miners  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  West,  if  their  wheat,  their  lead,  their  flour  and 
tobacco,  their  coal  and  iron,  and  hemp  and  corn,  their  beef  and  pork, 
and  cotton  and  rice,  and  sugar — if  any  of  these  great  staples  can  alford 
to  pay  sixty  dollars  a  ton  to  get  a  part  of  the  way  to  market,  simply 
to  get  from  the  depot  at  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  depot  at  the  other. 
"  Ingenuity  is  great, and  invention  is  ripe  in  the  land.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  time  will  not  arrive,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  inventions  and  improvements  yet  to  be  made  in  railways, 
cars,  and  the  engine,  merchandise  may  be  taken  at  one  cent  or  even 
at  a  less  rate  per  ton  the  mile,  over  railways.  But  no  such  improve- 
ments are  known  at  present,  and,  in  estimating  the  elfect  of  a  work 
like  this,  the  only  true  guide  which  we  can  follow  is  that  afforded  usi 
by  the  lights  of  experience — consequently,  in  estimating  as  to  what 
tlais  road  can  do,  we  must  take  tilings  as  tiiey  are. 

"  Tea  is  worth  $2,000  the  ton.  Tea,  therefore,  can  traverse  the 
road  and  pay  the  tolls  to  the  amount  of  $60  the  ton,  by  paying  3  per 
cent,  only  on  its  value.  But  corn  at  fifty  cents  the  bushel  must  pay 
some  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  value  to  get  over  this  road. 

"A  ton  of  silk  may  be  transported  over  it  for  perhaps  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  its  value.  But  coal  which  costs  $1  50  the  ton  at  the 
mines,  would  have  to  pay  forty  times  its  value  to  get  over  the  road 
"  It  is  aquestion  whether  any  article  of  less  value  than  .fi280  per  ton 
(and  most  all  articles  of  commerce  exceed  that)  could  ever  seek  a 
market  over  the  road  by  ])aying  through  tolls. 

"  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  or  usual  Value  per  ton,  of 
our  principal  agricultural  staples  in  their  crude  state.  The  expense 
of  getting  a  bale  of  cotton  to  market  in  England,  after  it  i§  pressed  on 
the  plantation,  including  the  cost  of  transporting  to  railway  or  steam- 
er, thence  to  the  place  of  shipment,  including  wharfage,  &c.,  and 
thence  to  England,  may  be  assumed  on  the  average  to  be  $6  the  bale, 
or  20  per  cent,  of  its  value,  assvuning  $30  as  the  price  of  a  bale  of 
cotton.  But,  instead  of  20  per  cent,  lejt  us  suppose  that  cotton  and  all 
our  great  staples  can  afford  to  pay  40  per  cent,  of  their  value  for  the 
sake  of  the  markets  at  the  other  end  of  the  road. 

"  Even  with  this  extravagant,  assumption,  the  figures  by  the  subjoin- 
ed table  show  that  not  one  of  the  great  agricultural  or  mineral  staples 
of  the  cCRintry  could  afford  to  go  in  their  crude  shape  from  op,«  end  of 
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the  road  to  the  other,  with  the  view  of  seeking  a    foreign   market    in 
the  Pacific  : 

Value,        Tolls, 
per  ion.       40  per  cent. 
Corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  is  worth  -     -     -  $22  00  $8  80 

Wheat  at  75  cents  per  bushel  is  worth      -     -       27  75  11  10 

Pork  and  beef  at  $13  per  bbl. 143  00  57  20 

Hemp  at  $80  per  ton 80  00  32  80 

Tobacco  at  6  cents  per  lb.  134  40  52  80 

Sugar  at  6  cents  per  lb. 134  40  52  80 

Rice   at  4  cents  a  lb. 88  00  35  20 

Cotton  at  $30  per  bale     -------    150  00  60  00 

"  But  they  are  all  required  to  pay  $60  per  ton  to  get  over  the  rail- 
road, They  can  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  road  by  going  around 
Cape  Horn,  for  $25  the  ton.  Would  the  saving  of  time  by  railway  as 
compared  with  Cape  Horn,  compensate  for  the  difference  of  expense 
on  such  articles  in  ordinary  times  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  not  one  of  these  articles  at  usual  prices  and  at  present  rail- 
way rates  can  aiford  to  seek  a  market  by  this  route. 

"They  are  the  staples  of  commerce,  the'^basis  of  our  national  wealth. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  link  required  to  make  this  railroad  complete,  and 
that  link  is  a  railway  immediately,  and  a  ship  canal,  as  soon  as  one 
can  be  built,  across  the  isthmus  which  joins  North  and  South 
America  together," 

We  have  never  supposed  that  many  of  our  western  staples  could 
*be  transported  across  this  road  for  the  Asiatic  trade  ;  but  were  the 
freights  much  higher  than  Lieutenant  Maury's  estimates,  yet,  the 
western  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  would  supply  the  mining 
region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  promises  from  present  appearan- 
ces, to  become  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  market  for  western 
produce  that  can  be  found  upon  the  Globe.  But,  with  all  our  respect 
for  the  information  and  fairness  of  the  author,  we  must  say  that,  in 
our  opinion,  his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  transportation  are  too  high. 
We  have  not  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  average  cost  of  freights 
upon  all   the  roads  in  the  United  States. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  rate  is  liigh  on  seme  of  the  older 
roads  ;  again,  a  great  number  of  the  roads  are  short,  and  on  these  the 
labor  of  loading  and  unloading  necessarily  increases  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  taken  the  Western  road  from  Worcester  to 
Albany,  as  affording,  perhaps  the  fairest  data  for  estimates  on  the 
Pacific  railway.  The  Western  road  is  156  miles  in  length,  with  a 
branch  18.65  :  in  all  174,65  miles,  and  cost,  including  stations  and 
machinery,  over  $50,000  per  mile.  The  rate  on  this  road  for  sugar, 
salt,  butter,  grain,  iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  groceries  is  $2,56  per  ton, 
of  2,000  lbs  per  mile.  The  income  on  this  road  in  1847,  was 
$1,325,336  ;  and  the  expenses  $676,690,  about  one  half  of  the  gross 
receipts  ;  and  yet  the  company  decl-ared  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 
Now,  here  is  a  road  which,  with  its  fixtures  and  machinery,  cost  over 
.$50,000  per  mile,  carrying  produce  at  the  rate  of  $51,20  per  ton  for 
2000  miles  and  paying  8  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Any  opinion  which  could  be  given  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  transportation,    on  the    Pacific  rarln'^y,    would   be  entitled   to  but 
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little  respect ;  but  it  is,  however,  reasonable,  we  think,  to  estimate  the 
rate  at  not  more  than  $35,00  per  ton  ;  provicled  no  dividends  are 
required  to  be  earned  on  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  construction  of 
the  work. 

But  while  Ave  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  has  estimated  ihe  rate 
of  tolls  too  high  on  the  railwa)^  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  think 
that  his  estimates  by  the  canal  and  ocean  route  are  too  low.  ^Ye  ex- 
tract the  following  paragraphs  to  show  his  estimates  of  charges  on 
this  route. 

"  Seeing  how  much  the  dangers  of  the  sea  would  be  lessened  by 
opening  this  canal,  and  consequently  how  much  the  rate  of  insurance 
would  be  lowered — how  much  the  average  rate  of  sailing  under  can- 
vass would  be  increased  with  the  trade  winds  free,  and  how  much 
the  voyage  would  be  shortened — how  small  the  crew  and  how  trifling 
the  expenses  of  navigation  would  be — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  antic- 
ipate that  this  ship  canal  would  enable  us  to  deliver  our  cotton,  our 
lead,  perhaps  our  iron,  but  certainly  our  rice,  wheat,  corn,  flour,  beef 
and  pork,  hemp,  and  tooacco,  in  tlie  markets  of  China,  India,  New- 
Holland,  and  Japan,  at  a  less  rate  of  freight  flian  we  can  deliver  them 
in  Europe.  The  lead  could  go  for  nothing,  as  it  now  does  to  Europe, 
for  it  would  serve  as  ballast. 

"  The  rule  which  governs  the  rate  of  freight  in  sea  voyages  under 
canvas,  is  the  average  length  of  time  which  it  will  take  a  ship  to  load, 
perform  the  voyage,  and  discharge  cargo.  If  a  ship  have  a  cargo  on 
board,  it  costs  no  more  to  sail  than  to  lie  at  anchor.  Her  expenses 
are  the  same  in  eithei"  case.  AVe  see  by  viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light  why  the  freight  is  proportionally  so  much  heavier  for  short 
voyages  by  sea  than  for  long.  Because  in  short  voyages  such  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  is  taken  up  in  waiting  for  freight.  A 
ship  that  has  to  make  a  voyage  of  20,000  miles  for  instance  will  charge 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  much  less  freight  than  a  ship  will  which 
has  a  voyage  of  only  2,000  miles.  This  last  may  be  but  10  days  in 
making  the  voyage,  but  it  may  take  her  10  days  to  load  and  a  week  to 
unload,  and  a  further  delay  of  some  days  before  she  can  get  another 
cargo.  All  these  are  considerations  which,  in  establishing  her  rates  of 
freight,  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  her  ;  whereas,  the  ship  on  the 
long  voyage  is  certain  of  employment  for  a  longer  time,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  her  time  is  taken  up  in  loading  and  unloading  and  in 
hunting  for  a  fresh  cargo.  Therefore,  the  rates  of  freight  are  pro- 
portionally less  per  long  than  per  short  voyages. 

'■  A  ship  going  around  Cape  Horn,  with  her  expensive  equipments, 
heavy  crew,  dangerous  navigation,  and  large  insurance,  charges  for 
freight  at  an  average  of  12  1-2  cents  per  ton  per  day.  That  is,  a  ship 
carrying  1,000  tons  of  merchandise  around  Cape  Horn  to  Lima  will  be 
120  days  making  the  voyage,  and  will  charge  $15  per  ton,  which  as 
before  stated  gives  12  1-2  cents  per  ton  per  day. 

"  Now,  then,  a  ship  sailing  through  this  ship  canal  would  make  the 
voyage  to  China  in  sixty  days,  and,  for  the  reasons  stated,  at  much 
less — say  one  half —  than  the  cost  of  the  Cape  Horn  voyage. 

''  The  voyage,  being  but  half  the  length  of  the  other,  should,  if  the 
expesjses  of  sailiug  were  the  sam'e,  be  only  one-half  the  Cape  Horn 
freights. 
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"  But  the  expenses  by  the  canal  being  so  much  less,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  ships  being  scarcely  appreciable,  let  us  suppose  it  will  be  just 
one  half — this  would  give  from  New  Orleans  and  our  Atlantic  ports 
J;>7  50  per  ton  to  China  and  India,  and  less  to  New  Holland  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  $5  only  to  Peru  and 
South  America.  At  this  rate,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  India  and 
the  Pacific  markets,  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  for — 

Indian  Corn,  say         _         _         -         -         .  10al7c  per  bushel. 

Flour,  •-  _-_--_    .50a75c     "      barrel. 

Beef  and  Pork,  _         ^         -         -         _         50a75c    " 

Tobacco, $5^47  50"         <' 

Rice, -  30a37c    "  Jmndred. 

Sugar, $5o$750"hhd. 

Cotton,     -------         $la$l  50"  bale. 

It  is  thus  perceived  how  this  canal  would  bring  Asia  and  the  mul- 
titude of  markets  in  the  Pacific  ocean  to  be  down  stream  from  ns. 
Who  can  calculate  how  knmense  the  advantages  are  of  having  the 
favor  of  both  winds  and  currents  in  carrying  for  us  to  market  lliose 
cheap  and  bulky  articles  which  constitute  our  staples,  and  which  can- 
not afford  to  pay  so  heavily  for  conveyance  as  the  more  light  and 
valuable  articles  can  ?" 

Surely  no  individual  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject  than  Lieut.  Maury  ;  but  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
produce  can  be  transported  at  as  low  rates  from  our  sea  ports  to 
China,  as  to  Europe.  Indeed  some  of  the  articles  in  his  list  are  put 
down  at  a  much  lower  rate.  He  supposes  that  Cotton  can  be  shipped 
at  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bale.  By  reference 
to  tables  showing  Ihe  rates  of  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool, 
Havre  and  New  York,  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  for  two  years, 
ending  in  1848,  we  find  that  the  prices  for  cotton  to  Liverpool  during 
that  period,  ranged  from  three-eighths  to  one  pen^iy  per  pound  ;  which  is 
equal  to  from  about  three  to  eight  dollars  per  bale.  The  lowest  price 
to  Havre  during  that  period  was  7-8d.  per  pound  ;  and  it  is  quoted 
but  twice    beloAV  Id.  ;  and  in  one  instance  as  high  as  2d.  per  pound. 

The  price  to  New  York,  during  the  same  period,  ranged  from  one 
quarter  to  one  and  one-eighth  cent  per  pound ;  and  the  average  per 
bale,  (supposing  it  to  weigh  450  lbs.)  during  the  period,  was  $2  56 — 
about  double  Lieut.  Maury's  estimates  to  China.  The  freight  on 
Tobacco  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  ranged,  during  the  same 
period,  from  30s.  to  57s.;  averaging  about  41s. — equal  to  nearly 
$10  00  per  hhd.  Lieut.  Maury  estimates  the  cost  to  China  at  from 
$5  00  to  $7  50   per  hhd. 

Nor  has  he  been  more  fortunate,  in  our  opinion,  in  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  tire  Gila  route  for  the  railway.  We  make  copious  ex- 
tracts from  this  part  of  the  document,  lest  we  should  do  injustice  to 
the  author.     He  says  : 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  work  becomes  an 
object  of  great  National  concern — California  has  turned  to  gold  at  our 
touch,  and  should  it  continue  to  supply  that  precious  metal  according 
to  the  ratio  that  it  has  alre^idy  done,  the  proportion  of  geld  to  silver  in 
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the  world  will  be  changed,  and,  consequently,  an  alteration  in  the  re- 
spective value  of  the  two  metals  may  be  expected. 

"  Gold  is  sixteen  times  more  valuable  than  silver,  because  silver  is 
sixteen  times  more  abundant  than  gold — in  other  words  the  earth  has 
hitherto  yielded  to  the  labor  of  the  mines  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold.  Should  the  amount  of  gold  from  the  California  mines 
change  these  proportions,  so  as  to  give  for  example, an  ounce  of  gold 
to  ten  of  silver,  gold  then  will  be  only  ten  times  more  valuable  than 
silver — as  we  lessen  the  value  of  gold,  we  shall,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, lessen  the  value  of  California  mines  and  sustain  a  double  loss — a 
los,s  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  depreciation  of  our  gold  coin, 
and  which  loss  will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  our  gold  circula- 
tion, and  a  loss  in  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  gold  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia. To  prevent  such  a  calamity,  it  becomes  an  object  of  great 
National  concern  to  stimulate  the  working  of  silver  mines  and  to  pre- 
serve the  relative  proportions  which  now  exist  as  to  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver.  It  js  obvious  that  if  the  mines  of  California  sliall 
continue  to  furnish  yearly  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  to  the  gold  cal- 
culations of  the  world,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sup- 
plies of  silver,  the  gold  coinage  of  the  world  will  become  plethoric, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  gold  depreciation  or  the  largest  portion 
of  it  will  be  sustained  by  us.  The  Pacific  Railroad  will  serve  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  such  a  loss. 

"  The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  inexhaustible  and  exceedingly 
rich,  but  they  have  ceased  to  be  worked  with  activity,  partly  from  the 
scarcity  and  consequently  high  price  of  quicksilver,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  proper  engines  for  pumping  and  working  the  mines. 

"  These  had  to  be  transported  from  Vera  Cruz  or  other  Mexican 
ports,  across  the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and,  therefore,  at 
an  enormous  expense.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  very 
powerful  engines  cannot  be  moved  on  the  backs  of  asses,  and  that 
many  mines,  which  now  cannot  be  worked,  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  drainage,  the  want  of  proper  machinery,  and  the  expense  allu- 
ded to,  would,  if  the  expense  of  transporting  the  quicksilver  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  mines,  and  the  silver  to  the  sea  were  lessen^,  be 
worked  with  great  profit. 

"  It  so  happens  that  simultaneous  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal- 
ifornia, quicksilver  mines  of  great  value  were  also  discovered  there. 
Here,  then,  is  a  new  source  of  supply  of  this  metal  for  amalgam  to  the 
silver  mines. 

"  Now  the  Pacific  Railroad— should  it  take  the  Southern  route,  acd 
this,  supposing  the  Southern  route  to  be  as  practicable  as  the  more 
Northern  one,  should  be  a  more  powerful  reason  in  its  favor — will 
pass  near  the  great  mining  and  mineral  districts  of  Northern  Mexico. 
Private  enterprise  will  shoot  out  branches  in  that  direction,  from  the 
main  stem,  and  quicksilver  in  abundance  and  machinery  of  ample  pow- 
er and  capacity  can  then  be  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines, 
cheaply  and  without  difficulty,  over  this  railway,  and  thus  new  life  and 
vigor  will  be  given  to  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  there,  while 
we  are  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  common  defence. 

"  Nor  would  the  beneficial  eftects  of  this  road  upon  these  mines  end 
here !     It  would  turn  their  produce  from  the  ports  of  Mexico,  and 
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bring  to  this  country,  in  exchange  lor  Ihe  manufactures  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  "  Yankee  notions." 

"  A  southern  route  would  bring  the  road  near  the  northern  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  which  are  the  richest  and  most  desirable  portions  of 
that  country,  and  all  the  people  there,  who  could  be  supplied  with 
articles  of  foreign  merchandise  more  cheaply  through  our  own 
country  and  over  this  road  than  they  can  through  the  ports  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  over  the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
would  naturally  depend  on  the  railroad  for  their  supplies.  The 
extent  of  country  to  be  thus  supplied  will  be  bounded  by  the  line  at 
which  the  freight  and  tolls  on  a  bale  of  merchandise  dragged  by  the 
iron-horse  of  the  North,  can  meet  with  equal  charges  a  similar  bale 
brought  on  the  backs  of  mules  from  the  seaports  of  Southern  Mexico. 
Below  this  line,  the  people  of  Mexico  would  continue  to  receive  their 
supplies  on  the  backs  of  mules,  as  heretofore  ;  above  it,  their  com- 
merce would  take  the  new  and  cheaper  chani^l  that  this  railroad 
would  open. 

"  This  dividing  line  between  the  locomotive  and  the  mule  cannot  be 
distinctly  drawn  until  tne  railroad  shall  have  been  in  operation.  But 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  portion  of  Mexico  that  will  then 
become  tributary  to  the  Pacilic  road  and  to  the  work-shops  of  New 
England,  will  not  include  less  than  three  millions  of  people. 

"A  National  monopoly  in  commerce  with  three  millions  of  people  who 
manufacture  nothing,  want  everything,  and  who  have  nothing  to  give 
in  return  but  uncoined  silver  and  the  precious  metals !  Was  ever  a 
commercial  people  offered  such  a  temptation  !  There  are  no  people  in 
the  world  who  buy  of  foreign  merchandise  more  freely  than  the  Span- 
ish Americans,  There  are  twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  We  import  annually  about  one  hundred  millions  of  foreign 
merchandise.  This  gives  an  average  yearly  consumption  of  $'5  worth, 
per  capital,  of  foreign  goods,  notwithstanding  we  m9.nufacture  ourselves 
so  largely  and  so  extensively. 

"  The  average  annual  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise,  per  capital, 
in  Cuba,  is  some  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  But  suppose  thatthe  North- 
ern Mexicans,  with  the  cheaper  supplies  and  the  increased  facilities 
to  buy  which  this  road  will  afford  them,  shall,  notv/ithstanding  that 
they  manufacture  nothing,  only  buy  on  the  average  as  much  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  manufacture  almost  everything,  that 
will  give  an  internal  commerce  at  once  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  the 
year,  which  we  will  both  fetch  and  carry,  and  which  will  .be  paid 
for  mostly  in  bullion.  These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  route  for  the  road. 

"  There  are  the  Mormons  of  Deseret  and  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico, who  have  now  and  for  years  will  continue  to  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do  in  contending  with  the  wild  beast  and  the  savage  of  the 
forest,  ?Lnd  in  subduing  the  earth  with  the  hoe  and  the  plow. 

"  As  with  our  Northwestern  and  Southern  States,  several  genera- 
tions will  probably  pass  away  before  they  will  have  the  earth  suffici- 
ently subdued  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufacturing. 

"They  will,  therefore,  .afford  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  an 
immense  business  over  this  railroad.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trade  that 
was  carried  ou  by  mules,  will  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  it. 
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*'  The  people  of  the  Eastern  States  especially,  have  a  stake  deeply 
and  richly  set  in  this  road,  and,  therefore,  for  sectional  and  moral  as 
well  as  great  national  considerations,  they  are  invoked  to  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  great  high  tower  of  national  defense,  of 
power,  and  of  greatness,  and  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  Mem- 
phis Convention  in  declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  the  route,  and  in 
pledging  themselves  to  go  for  it,  by  that  route,  which,  being  practic- 
able, shall  best  subserve  the  great  purposes  of  national  defense. 

"  The  Memphis  Convention,  with  a  patriotism  and  a  broad  feeling 
of  true  nationality,  which  is  beyond  praise,  laid  aside  all  local  preju- 
dices' and  sectional  jealousy,  and  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  road 
to  begin  at  the  best  point  and  to  take  the  most  suitable  route,  where- 
ever  that  route  and  that  point  shall  be  found  to  be.  It  asked  for  the 
necessary  surveys  and  examinations  of  the  different  routes,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  route  commencing  at  the  San  Diego,  thence 
up  the  valley  of  the  Gila  to  the  borders  of  Texas,  between  the  paral- 
lels of  32  deg.  and  33  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  to  some  point 
on  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Arkansas, 
was  worthy  particular  examination. 

"The'Convention  acknowledged  what  we  all  feel — that  information 
is  wanting  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  best  route. 

"  The  routes  which  seemed  most  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Convention,  was  the  route  just  indicated,  and  the  routes  from  Mem- 
phis, from  St.  Louis,  and  from  some  part  intermediate  between  these 
two,  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  San  Francisco  or  Monterey. 
The  delegates  from  the  northern  valley  States  were  in  favor  of  a  still 
more  northern  route. 

"  Now,  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  claims  of  these  several 
routes,  let  us  suppose  that,  as  far  as  topographical  features  and  facil- 
ities for  constructing  the  road  are  concerned,  all  of  these  several 
routes  shall  be  found  to  be  equally  practicable.  Upon  what  principle 
is  the  choice  of  routes  to  be  made  ?  That  route  should  be  selected 
which,  being  topographically  practicable,  will  best  subserve  the  great 
purposes  of  National  defense  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
this  great  and  prime  object. 

"  The  route  may  be  modified  so  as  to  better  subserve  the  great 
interestsW  commerce  in  peace,  and  the  eastern  terminus  may  be  loca- 
ted so  as  to  be  most  acceptable  to  all  the  States  and  convenient  to  the 
people. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  us  see,  always  supposing  all  the  routes  to 
be  equally  practicable,  which  will  best  subserve  the  great  object  of 
national  defense. 

"  The  eastern  terminus  of  that  route  is  obviously  the  navy-yard  at 
Memphis,  where  the  immense  naval  resources  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  war  are  to  be  gathered,  and  from  which  sails  and  cordage, 
rigging,  provisions,  and  every  item  in  the  catalogue  of  ship  chandlery, 
with  men,  and  munitions  of  war,  are  to  be  poured  in  upon  the  Pacific 
over  this  road  and  its  western  branches  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and 
San  Francisco.  If  Government  do  not  build  branches  to  these  ports 
on  the  Pacific,  our  citizens  will. 

"  The  southern  route  is  the  best  for  National  defense  because  it  will 
not   be  obstructed  by    the  snows  of  winter,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
37 
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vailable  for  the  purposes  of   transportation  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

"  This  route  is  better  than  one  further  to  the  North  would  be, 
because  it  would  enable  the  Government  at  less  cost  of  money  and 
with  less  risk  of  life  to  preserve  the  nation's  faith  solemnly  pledged 
before  the  world,  by  treaty,  to  protect  Mexico  from  Indian  incursions, 

"  With  or  without  this  road,  military  posts  must  be  established 
along  that  frontier  to  carry  out  this  article  of  the  treaty.  Having  the 
road,  a  smaller  force  will  be  required  for  this  service,  and  the  same 
posts  can  execute  the  treaty,  protect  the  road,  and  assist  to  keep  it 
in  repairs  also.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  efficiency,  as  a  work  of 
national  defense,  and  as  a  measure  of  economy  to  the  nation,  this  route 
should  be  preferred,  always  supposing  it  to  be  practicable  as  it  regards 
topography. 

"  Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  southern  route  is  to  be  found 
in  the  impulse  which  the  road  by  that  route  would  give  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  to  the  commerce  with  that  coun- 
try for  which  it  would  serve  as  a  channel,  and  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 

"  This  work  is  to  be  built  by  the  States  out  of  a  general  fund,  and 
for  the  common  good.  It  should,  therefore,  commence  at  some  cen- 
tral'point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  which  should  be  that  point 
which  is  the  most  convenient  to  ail  the  States  for  access.  Nature  and 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  States  indicate  clearly  enough  where 
the  point  is. 

"  It  is  that  point  which  is  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  midway 
the  valley  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  and  the  foot  of  the  Lakes. 

"  It  is  that  point  between  which  and  the  Gulf  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  at  all  times  open. 

"  It  is  that  point  which  the  people  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri, 
may  reach  with  the  advantages  of  down  stream  navigation. 

"  It  is  that  point  which  is  accessible  to  Illinois,  Michigan  and  the 
Lake  country  through  the  Illinois  canal,  and  which  is  also  of  conve- 
nient access  to  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

"  It  is  that  point  toward  which  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  the  two 
Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  are  projecting  and    extending  their  railways. 

"It  is  that  point  the  route  from  which  should  be  accessible  to  Texas 
and  Arkansas  as  well  as  all  the  States.  And  that  point  is  the  city  of 
Memphis,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Memphis  is  860  miles  from  the 
Gulf  and  840  from  Lake  Michigan. 

"It  would  be  more  convenient  for  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
to  meet  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  St.  Louis.  But  it  would  not  add 
as  much  to  their  convenience  as  it  would  take  from  the  convenience 
of  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  other  States. 

"  Pennsylvania  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  Lakes,  and  the  people  of 
all  the  States  to  the  east  of  her  who  wish  to  travel  by  railroad  must 
cross  her  borders  to  get  to  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific  road,  and 
whatever  terminus  and  route  be  most  convenient  to  her  citizens  will 
oe  most  convenient  also  to  the  citizens  of  the  States  to  the  east  of  her. 
The  routes  of  travel  and  channels  of  communication  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Mississippi  river  are  various,  and  they  are  increasing  in 
number,  and,  as  a   matter  of  convenience   to  her  people   and  those  of 
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New  England,  it  will  be  about  the    same  whether  they  have    to  come 
to  Memphis  or  go  to  St.  Louis  to  get  upon  this  National  road. 

"If  they  come  by  the  Lakes,  they  will  find  St.  Louis  most  conve- 
nient ;  if  they  come  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg,  they  will  find  Memphis 
quite  as  convenient  as  St.  Louis. 

"  But  if  they  come  by  sea  to  New  Orleans  or  Charleston,  or  via 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad, 
the  people  of  New  England  and  New  York  will,  in  every  one  of  these 
cases,  find  Memphis  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  But  as  the  road  is  to  be  built  by  the  common  property,  or  funds 
of  all  the  States,  and  as  they  expect  that  the  value  of  the  public  lands 
in  the  States  through  which  this  road  is  to  run  will  be  increased  there- 
by, they  may  probably  object  to  the  Memphis  route  on  account  of 
Texas,  and  apparently  not  without  some  show  or  reason,  for  one  of 
the  collateral  inducements  for  them  to  build  the  road  is  to  be  found  in 
the  expectation  that  it  will  greatly  enhance  ihe  price  and  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  States  and  territories  through  which  it  may 
pass. 

"  If  Memphis  be  adopted  as  the  terminus,  the  road  will  probably 
pass  through  Texas,  in  which  the  General  Government  owns  no 
lands. 

"They  belong  to  Texas,  the  roads  will  vastly  increase  their  value, 
and  the  older  States  may  object  that  their  common  property  shall  be 
so  applied  as  to  benefit  one  member  of  the  confederacy  to  such  an 
extent  as  a  road  built  at  their  expense  through  Texas  would  benefit 
Texas. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  on  their  part  to  imitate, 
to  some  extent,  the  example  of  Virginia  in  the  noble  disposition  which 
she  made  of  her  Northwest  Territory.  That  gallant  old  State  had 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  but  she 
generously  ceded  it  all  to  the  nation,  and  it  was  accepted  without  con- 
dition, save  and  except  that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  should 
never  exist  there  forever.  The  extent  of  the  imitation  suggested  in 
behalf  of  Texas  is,  that  that  State  should  concede  at  once  and  forth- 
with so  much  of  her  lands,  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  road  through  that  State. 

••'  Such  an  act  of  generosity  would  not  be  without  its  reward. 
There  is  in  Texas,  and  the  contiguous  territory,  an  immense  region 
which  is  a  natural  vineyard. 

"  The  vines  are  cropped  by  the  bufialo  and  the  wild  beasts.  Thus 
dressed  they  produce  the  finest  of  grapes,  which  are  pronounced  by 
the  German  emigrants,  who  are  preparing  to  cultivate  them,  to  be 
capable  of  producing  wines  superior  to  the  German  wines.  The  roads 
would  open  that  trade  to  Texas. 

"  Moreover,  the  embryo  State  of  Deseret  is  mostly  an  inland  basin, 
which  has  no  sea  drainage,  and  which,  therefore,  can  never  have  any 
communication  with  the  ocean  except  by  railroad.  Texas  is  the  near- 
est to  that  basin,  and,  having  less  distance  to  send  her  produce,  will, 
therefore,  have  the  monopoly  of  supplying  that  State  with  many  of  the 
articles    of  commerce.     Such  an  act  on  the  part   of  Texas  in  giving 
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the  lands  would  only  be  "  casting  bread  upon  the  waters,"  for  she 
would  gather  it  all  again  when  the  road  shalU  be,  as  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  ceded  to  the  States  in  which  it  may  lie." 

Having   first  based  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  railway,  upon  the 
ground  of  National  defense,  he  now  brings  it  to  bear  upon  the  South- 
ern or  Gila  route,  provided  this  route  should  be  found  equally  practi- 
cable.    But  he  does  not  rely  upon  this  alone :  he  brings  up  others  to 
its  support :  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  opening  the  silver  mines  of  Mex- 
ico, by  which  the  "  calamity"  apprehended  from  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value   ot    gold  and   silver  is  to  be  averted  ;  it  is  to  give  us  the 
commerce  of  three  millions  of  Mexicans,  whose  bullion  is  to  enrich 
the  manufacturers  of  New  England.     Now,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua extend  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Gulf  of  California  ;    also, 
that  they  are  about  400  miles  long  from  north  to  south  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  'McGregor,  these  provinces  contain  only  271,600  inhabitants. 
Cohahuila  contains,   according  to  the  same  authority,  75,340  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  one-half  of  these  reside  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  province,  we  shall  only  find  a  Mexican  population  of  309,- 
270  within  about  400  miles  of  the  railway.     And  if  we  include  Cina- 
loa,  Durango,  and  all  Cohahuila,  we  should  then  find  a  population  of 
only  656,558  within  the  distance  of  600  miles  of  the  road  ;    and  the 
greater  portion  of  these  reside  much  nearer  the  Gulf  of  California, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  than  to  the  road.       Now,   we 
think,   it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  New  England  manufactures' 
will  be  transported  over  railroads  from  Boston  to  the  Gila,  and,  then 
packed  on  mules  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  when  they  could 
be  carried  by  sea  to   points  more  convenient  for  distribution,  and  at 
cheaper  rates.     Another  argument  in  favor  of  this  route   is,  that   it 
will  enable  the  people  of  Texas  to  send  their  produce    to  Deseret ! 
Now,  should  the  road  be  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  it  would  not 
pass  nearer  than  about  500  miles  of  the  Mormon  settlement.       The 
nearest  point  would  be  about  midmay  between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and 
the   Pacific  ;    and  from  this  point  we  know  of  no  road  through  the 
mountains  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  over  which  com- 
merce could  be  carried,  without  returning  east,  and  going  through  the 
South   Pass.     Truly,   this   Southern  route  is  made  to  perform  most 
astonishing  offices !     But  admitting  that  it  should  be  found  serviceable 
as   an  agent  in  defending  the  JMexicans  against  the  Indians,  yet,  our 
territory  i"*  infested  with  savage  tribes  for  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
north  of  this  line;  and,  do  we  not  owe  protection  to  our  own  citizens 
as   well  as  to  the  people  of  Mexico  ?     And  were  it  true  that  this 
route  would  secure  the  commerce  of  3,000,000  of  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulation, yet,  would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should,  by  locating  the 
road  through  the  centre  of  our  own  territory,  encourage  a  continuous 
chain  of  settlements   from  Misssouri  to  San  Francisco,  and  thereby 
furnish  our  own  citizens  with  commercial  facilities  for  500  miles  on 
each    side,    than    to   give    one-half   of  its    advantages    to    another 
nation  ?     Indeed,  to  our  mind,  the  proximity  of  the  southern  route  to 
ihe  Mexican   line,  is   the  strongest  objection   that    can   be    urged 
against  it. 
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But  again,  every  one  must  admit  that  the  gold  of  California  consti- 
tutes the  principal  attraction  of  that  country ;  and  it  would  cost  the 
emigrant  to  the  gold  region,  about  as  much  to  travel  from  any  point 
on  the  southern  line  to  the  Placers,  as  it  would  to  go  there  from  Mis- 
souri, were  the  central  road  in  operation.  The  central  route  would 
pass  through  both  Deseret  and  the  gold  region  of  California;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  policy,  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
and  people,  to  aim  at  the  development  of  our  own  mineral  wealth, 
rather  than  construct  a  railway  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
mining  in  Mexico. 

Besides,  considering  the  Pacific  railway  as  a  national  work  to  be 
constructed  at  the  national  expense,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  un- 
just to  locate  it  so  far  south  as  the  Texas  and  Gila  route,  provided  a 
practicable  route  can  be  found  farther  north.  For,  should  a  canal  be 
opened  across  the  Isthmus,  that  portion  of  our  population  which  is 
located  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  would,  for  most  purposes, 
have  a  cheaper  route  to  the  Pacific,  and,  consequently,  but  little  use 
for  the  road;  while  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  route  possess  no  such 
advantages.  We  have  no  apprehension,  however,  that  if  a  railway 
should  ever  be  constructed  to  the  Pacific  that  it  will  be  located  on  the 
Southern  route.  But,  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  author's  opinions 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  believing  that  he  has  not  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  northern  region  of  the 
western  States  and  territories,  we  have  esteemed  it  our  duty  to  show 
wherein  our  views  difi'er  from  his  ;  and,  moreover,  we  were  unwil- 
ling that  his  arguments  should  remain  unanswered,  lest  the  friends  of 
the  southern  route  should  conclude   that  they  were  impregnable. 


ART.  II.— LEWIS  AND    CLARKE'S  EXPEDITION  TO  AND 
FROM  THE  PACIFIC. 

Even  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  the 
expansive  and  far  reaching  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson — that  man  of  genius 
and  judgment,  of  science  and  common  sense — had  anticipated  the  day 
when  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  American  citizens  would  span  the 
continent, — republican  institutions  diflfuse  themselves  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific, — and  the  chain  which  binds  the  great  confederacy  of 
free  States  would  encircle  in  its  adamantine  links  the  sovereignties  of 
the  eastern  and  the  western  shores,  and  he  was  then  preparing  and 
maturing  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  this  broad  territory  by  compe- 
tent American  agents.  On  the  18th  day  of  January,  1808,  more  than 
three  months  prior  to  the  treaty  of  cession,  by  a  special  confidential 
message  he  recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union  that  steps 
should  be  taken  without  delay  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  inter- 
esting object.  The  Congress  having  concurred  in  the  view  of  the 
President  and  conferred  upon  him  the  requisite  authority,  he  forth- 
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with  commissioned  Captains  Merriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke, 
to  explore  the  river  Missouri  and  its  principal  tributaries  to  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains, — surmount  their  rugged  and  precip- 
itous heights,  and  snow  crowned  ridges,  and  trace  to  the  Pacific  some 
stream  "  whether  the  Columbia,  the  Oregon,  the  Colorado,  or  any- 
other  which  might  offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  commu- 
nication across  the  continent  for  the  purposes  of  commerce."  The 
letter  of  instruction  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  further 
directs  them  to  fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  remarkable 
points  along  the  courses  of  these  rivers  to  observe  with  attention  the 
soil  and  face  of  the  country,  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions, the  geological  structure,  and  the  climate  with  its  successive 
changes  in  time  and  elevation  ;  and  to  collect  all  the  facts  relative  to 
the  past  history  and  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes,  their  locations, 
characteristics,  manners,  habits,  wars,  laws  and  usages. 

Merriwether  Lewis  was  born  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August, 
1774,  near  Charlettesville  in  the  county  of  Albermarle,  Virginia,  of  a 
distinguished  family.  Fielding  Lewis,  an  uncle  of  his  father,  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  General  Washington,  his  father  William  Lewis  was 
the  youngest  of  five  sons  of  Col.  Robert  Lewis.  Two  of  his  father's 
brothers  became  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  rendered  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  cause  which  their  whole  family  had  efpoused 
with  unanimity  and  ardor.  One  of  these,  Nicholas,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  commanded  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  who, 
seduced  by  the  agents  of  the  British  Government,  had  committed  great 
havoc  upon  the  frontier,  by  the  murder  and  scalping  of  many  helpless 
females  and  innocent  children.  He  subsequently  became  the  guardian 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  mother  of  our  hero  was  of  the 
respectable  family  of  the  Merriwethers,  and  to  her  tenderness,  intelli- 
gence, and  care,  he  owed  those  estimable  traits  which  marked  his  sub- 
sequent career.  After  receiving  a  substantial  education,  and  evinc- 
ing a  sound  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  he  entered  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  body  of  militia  called  out  to  suppress  the  contemplated  Penn- 
sylvania insurrection  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Paymaster. 

Whilst  in  Paris  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  western  discovery  by  the  well  known  attempt  of  John  Ledyard, 
(whose  views  he  warmly  seconded)  to  traverse  Siberia  and  Kam- 
schatka,  and  from  thence  cross  to  our  continent  and  explore  its  interior. 
The  failure  of  this  attempt  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian 
Empress  only  served  to  impress  the  design  more  deeply  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jeff"erson,  and  in  1792  he  proposed  to  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society  to  employ  by  subscription  some  competent  person,, 
to  explore  the  western  regions  by  land.  Capt.  Lewis  warmly  solicited 
this  position.  Mr.  Jefferson  told  him  that  it  was  contemplated  that 
the  person  engaged  should  be  attended  by  a  single  companion  only  to- 
avoid  exciting  the  Indians,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  solicitation., 
M.  Andre  Micheau,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Flora  Borealis 
Americana,  offering  his  services  they  were  accepted,  and  after  receiv- 
ing his  instructions  and  proceeding  as  far  as  Kentucky,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  undertaking  by  a  peremptory  order  of  the 
Minister  of  France. 

In  1803,  the  act  for  establishing  Trading  Houses  among  the  Indian 
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tribes,  gave  occasion  to  the  confidential  message  already  noticed  of  the 
18th  January,  At  the  time  of  his  receiving  this  commission  Captain 
Lewis  had  been  for  nearly  two  years  the  private  Secretary  of  the 
President,  and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character  thus  ac- 
quired, Mr.  Jefferson  says,thathe  was  "  of  courage  undaunted;  possess- 
ing a  firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which  nothing  but  impos- 
sibilities could  divert  from  its  direction,  careful  as  a  father  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline  ;  intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs  and  principles; 
liabituated  to  the  hunting  life  ;  guarded  by  exact  observation  of  the 
vegetables  and  animals  of  his  own  country,  against  loosing  time  in  the 
description  of  objects  already  possessed;  honest,  disinterested,  liber- 
al, of  sound  understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to  truth  so  scrupulous  that 
whatever  he  should  report  would  be  as  certain  as  if  seen  by  ourselves." 
A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  his  instructions  by  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  ce&ssion  was  received  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  passport  of  the  French  Minister,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained, became  necessary.  He  left  Washington  for  the  Avest,  and  at 
Louisville  was  joined  by  Capt.  Clarke,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  where  they  were  detained  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  by  the  delays  which  preceded  the  surrender  of  the 
country,  which  did  not  take  place  until  late  in  December,  1803.  They 
raade  an  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  opposite  that  of  the 
Missouri,  where  they  remained  until  the  succeeding  spring. 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  Kentucky  volunteers,  fourteen 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  two  French  voyageurs  (an  interpreter 
and  a  hunter),  and  a  black  servant  of  Capt.  Clarke.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers  were  engaged  to  accompany  them 
as  far  as  the  Mandan  village,  in  consequence  of  some  apprehensions 
of  Indian  attacks.  The  stores  were  divided  into  seven  bales,  and  one 
box  containing  a  small  portion  of  each  article,  as  a  resource,  in  case  of 
accident.  They  consisted  of  clothing,  utensils,  locks,  flints,  powder 
and  ball.  To  these  were  added  14  bales  and  one  box  of  Indian 
presents.  They  embarked  in  three  boats.  The  largest  was  a  keel, 
55  feet  long — of  three  feet  draught, — with  one  sail  and  22  oars  ;  and 
with  a  forecastle  and  cabin  at  the  bow  and  stern,  and  lockers  in  the 
middle,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  raised  for  a  breast-work  in  extremity. 
This  was  accompanied  by  two  pirogues  of  six  and  seven  oars  ;  and 
two  horses  were  led  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  hunting. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1804,  the  party  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  All  which  they  had  heard  tended  to  excite  deep  interest — 
early  adventurers  had  given  glowing  accounts  of  the  region  bordering 
the  river,  and  the  stories  of  the  old  fur  traders  teemed  with  marvellous 
adventure,  and  extraordinary  dangers  and  escapes.  With  the  aid  of 
the  sail,  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  and  of  the  oar  and  cordelle 
when  otherwise,  they  steadily  ascended  the  turbid  current,  treading 
their  way  through  swarms  of  snags  and  sunken  trees,  and  rounding 
low  islands  and  bars,  covered  with  stunted  cottonwood  and  willows, 
or  shifting  too  rapidly  to  gather  vegetation.  On  the  eleventh  day  they 
landed  at  the  little  village  of  La  Charetie — the  remotest  white  settle- 
ment upon  the  river.  After  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  these  last  brethren 
•4jf  their  own,  whose  faces  they  had  so  good  reason  to  apprehend  they 
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might  n^er  see  again,  their  voyage  was  resumed.  The  broad,  deep, 
alluvial  bottoms  bounded  by  distant  ridges  and  bluffs,  were  densely 
covered  with  grapes,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  witch  hazel,  the  aide; , 
the  willow,  the  paw-paw,  the  haw,  and  other  small  trees  and  bushes, 
were  overshadowed  by  stately  forests  of  walnut,  poplar,  linden,  hick- 
ory, and  Cottonwood.  They  passed  successively,  many  perpendicular 
walls  of  primitive  limestone,  on  some  of  which  the  Indians  had  painted 
the  images  of  their  Manitous,  whilst  others  threatened  to  crush  the 
adventurers  upon  the  stream  over  which  they  had  stood  the  solitary 
sentinels  of  ages  past.  They  met  many  rafts  and  canoes,  loaded  with  the 
rich  spoils  of  the  mountains  and  plains.  Some  of  these  had  descended 
the  Osage  from  the  spurs  of  the  Ozark — others  had  brought  down 
the  rewards  of  the  past  year's  trade  upon  the  Kansas, — others  had 
been  freighted  at  the  Pawnee  villages  upon  the  Platte, — and  others 
had  descended  through  robber  bands,  and  varied  hazards  from  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  The  hardy  men  who  manned  those 
frail  craft  lightened  their  lots  wiUi  many  a  song,  the  cadences  of  which 
harmonized  with  the  measured  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  exhilirated  their 
spirits  around  their  camp-fires,  by  uproarious  jests  and  stories  of 
wild  and  perilous  adventure. 

The  wild  fruit  became  daily  more  abundant,  crab-apples,  mulberries, 
persimiipons,  plums,  blackberries,  goosberries,  raspberries  and  grapes 
suspended  in  festoons,  were  scattered  along  the  river  valley,  and  the 
fish-hawk,  the  swallow-tailed  falcon,  the  warbler,  the  blue  bird,  the 
swallow,  the  paroquet  and  other  feathered  songsters,  sported  and 
piped  through  the  forests.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  the  first 
buffalo  was  seen.  They  observed  a  number  of  old  Indian  villages  and 
trading  houses,  successively  abandoned  for  positions  farther  westward 
as  the  game  became  exhausted.  Forest  trees  of  noble  proportions 
adorned  the  vallies  as  high  as  the  Big  Sioux  river,  and  the  uplands 
and  broad  savanna's  were  garnished  with  a  rich  profusion  of  succulent 
gramina  and  brilliant  flowers.  The  spectacle  of  a  boundless  succes- 
sion of  graceful  undulations,  expanding  in  every  direction  until  they 
seem  to  mingle  with  the  dim  horizon,  creates  emotions  which  imagina- 
tion can  scarce  conceive,  and  language  is  too  barren  to  convey.  Rain 
had  occasionally  descended,  but  not  in  remarkable  quantities  ;  and  such 
was  the  transparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  watery 
vapor  was  dispersed  by  the  ever-active  winds,  that  intensely  brilliant 
rainbows  spanned  the  skies,  and  the  refracted  light  created  a  multitude 
of  living  pictures.  Upon  the  Nemahaw,  a  number  of  mounds,  and  in- 
scriptions on  rock,  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  Mississippi 
valley,  were  examined.  In  their  ascent  they  had  met  with  parties  of 
the  Kanzas  who  resided  about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
— of  the  Ottoes  and  Missouries,  whose  villages  were  near  the  mouth 
of  Platte  river — of  the  Pawnees,  settled  on  the  Loup  fork  of  Platte — 
and  of  the  Omahas,  living  just  above  the  mouth  of  that  great  river. 
Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  they 
paused  on  the  3d  of  August,  at  Council  Bluffs.  This  is  an  elevated 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the  plains 
for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  was  selected  by  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  as  an  appropriate  position  for  a  military  post.  The  sug- 
gestion was  appreciated  and  acted  upon.     The  name  was  bestowed 
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upon  it  in  consequence  of  their  having  here  collected  representatives 
from  each  of  the  captious  and  quarrelsome  tribes  before  noted — at  this 
place — held  a  council — settled  their  difficulties,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace.  The  river,  in  the  year  1840,  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bend 
on  which  this  place  is  situated,  and  has  left  it  nearly  seven  miles  from 
the  stream. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  they  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  highland 
upon  the  summits  of  which  the  remains  of  Black  Bird  the  great  Chief 
ol  the  Omahas  repose.     "  A   hill  of  yellow  soft  sandstone   rises  from 
the  river  in  bluffs  of  various  heights  till  it  ends  in  a  knowl  about  300 
feet  above  the  water.     On  the  top  of  this   a  mound  of  12  feet  diame- 
ter at  the  base  and  six  feet  high  is  raised  over  the   deceased  King,  a 
pole  of  about  six  feet  high  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  on  which  we  placed 
a  white    flag,    bordered  with   red,  blue,  and  white.     The   Black  Bird 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  consideration  ;  for,  ever  since  his 
death  he  is  supplied  with  provisions  from  time  to  time  by  the  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  Maha's."     This  celebrated  Chief,  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  possessed  extraordinary  mental  capacity;  but  he  resort- 
ed to  the    most   nefarious  practices  to    obtain  the  ascendary  over  his 
people.     He    established  the  reputation  of  being  a    wonderful  Medi- 
cine man,  by  his  cunning,  ingenuity,  and  confidence.     To  strike  the 
utmost  terror  into  his  rivals  and  enemies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  arsenic  furnished  him  by  the  villainy  of  the  Traders. 
After  this  wo  be  to  him  who  dared  cross  his  purposes, — his  fate  was 
sealed, — i*T   t!ie  fatal  potion  was  sure  to  be  infused    into   his  meat  or 
drink.     M  my  ambitious  spirits  fell  victims  to    his  ferocity.     On  one 
occasion  only    did   he    manifest   symptoms  of  remorse    or  penitence. 
One  of  his    squaws  having  committed   some  trifling  ofience,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of    fury,  he  drew  his  knife,  and  stabbed    her  to  the  heart. 
After  looking  upon  her  dead  body  a  few  moments  in  silence,  the  lines 
of  his  countenance  suddenly  betrayed  anguished  feeling,  and  he  seated 
himself  near  it,  covered  his   face  with  his   robe,  and   remained  in  one 
fixed  attitude  for  three  days  without  tasting  food  or  laving  his  lips  with 
v/ater.     His  people  beseeched  him  in  vain  to  have  pity  on  them, — he 
was  deaf  to  all  their  supplications  and  remonstrances, — and  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  designed  putting  an  end  to  his  existence  by  star- 
vation.    At    length    a  little    child  was    brought  into  his    lodge  by  its 
mother.     She  gently  raised  the  leg  of  the   Chief  and  placed  the  neck 
of  the  child  beneath  his  foot.     This  aroused  him,  and  he   suddenly 
arose,  harangued  his  people,  and  betook  himself  vigorously  to  his  usual 
avocations.     Black  Bird  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  small  pox, 
in  1800.     In  his  old  age  he  became  corpulent,  and  was  carried  in  a 
palanquin  through  the  villages.     Few  chiefs  have  left  a  more  impos- 
ing reputation  behind  them ;  and  still  fewer  have  been  so  long  remem- 
bered with  awe  and  gratitude.     The  flag  placed  upon  his  grave  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  has  been  continually  renewed  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Hunt  observed  it  in  1811;  and  we  ascended  the  eminence  and  medi- 
tated upon  the  character  of  him  who  slept  bentath  the  verdant  sod  in 
1843. 

On  a  beautiful  plain  near  the  Calumet  bluiT,  a  council  was  held  with 
the  Yankton  Sioux,     These  are  on?  of  the  tribes  of  the  great  Dnhcotah 
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race.  The  territories  of  tliis  race  then  extended  from  above  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peters  to  the  Missouri.  They  are  divided  into  seven  tribes 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  chins  and  bands.  They  number  about  10,000 
fighting  men — are  the  strongest  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi — and 
with  the  exception  of  some  villages  on  the  St.  Peters,  are  strictly 
Nomadic  in  their  habits.  Their  dress  on  gala-days,  consists  of  pro- 
fusely embroidered  shirts,  petticoats,  and  leggings,  with  moccassins. 
Usually,  however,  a  blanket  or  robe,  with  moccassins,  are  the  only 
garments  of  the  men.  and  a  petticoat  of  buckskin  or  calico,  the  only 
garment  of  the  women.  Ear  and  hair  trinkets  are  common  to  botii 
sexes.  After  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  these  people,  the  young 
people  exercised  their  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  visitors  ;  and  at  night,  as  is  their  custom,  dancing  and 
other  festivities,  were  exhibited  to  honor  them.  Their  musical  instru- 
ments were  a  rude  tamborine,  and  a  little  bag  made  of  buffalo  hide, 
with  small  shot  or  pebbles  in  it,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  singers. 
A  horrid  dissonance  was  kept  up  for  many  hours. 

In  some  days  they  met  with  a  party  of  the  Teton  tribe  of  Sioux, 
inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Bend~-a  spot  where  the  river 
makes  a  detour  of  twenty-five  miles,  leaving  only  a  neck  of  two 
miles  in  width  between  the  upper  and  lower  portion.  Some  difficulty 
occurred  with  these  people  but  the  prompt  and  decisive  conduct  of 
Captain  Clarke  soon  brought  the  Chiefs  to  their  senses.  The  ensu- 
ing day  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  went  ashore,  and  the  manner  of 
their  reception  by  these  Indians  deserves  special  notice,  because  it 
corresponds  in  the  minutest  particular  to  a  like  reception  given  to 
Joutel  by  the  Arkansas's  more  than  a  century  before. 

"  They  were  met  on  landing,  by  ten  well    dressed  young  men  who 
took  them  up  in  a  robe  highly  decorated,  and  carried  them  to  a  large 
council  house,  where  they  were  placed  on  a  well  dressed  buffalo  skin 
by  the  side  of  the  Grand  Chief.     The  hall  or  council  room  was  in  the 
shape  of  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  covered  at  the  tops  and  sides  with 
skins,  well    dressed,  and   sewed   together.     Under    this    shelter   sat 
about  seventy  men,  forming  a  circle    around  the  Chief,  before    whom 
were  placed  a  Spanish  flag,  and  the  one  we  had  given  them  yester- 
day.    This  left  a    vacant  circle  of  about    six  feet  diameter,  in    which 
the  pipe  of   peace  was  raised  on  two  forked  sticks  about  eight  inches 
from  the  ground;    and    underneath  it    the    down  of   the  swan    was 
scattered.     A  large  fire  in  which  they  were  cooking  provisions  stood 
near,  and  in  the  centre  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  excellent  buffalo 
meat  as  a  present    for  us.     As  soon  as  we    were  seated,  an    old  man 
o-ot    up,  and    after    approving  what   we    had    done,   begged    us    to 
take  pity    on  their    unfortunate  situation.     To  this,  we    replied  with 
assurances  of  protection.     After  he  had  ceased,  the  Great  Chief  rose, 
and  delivered  an  harangue  to  the  same  effect ;  then  with  great  solem- 
nity, he  took  some  of  the  most  delicate    parts  of  the  dog,  which  was 
cooked  for  the  festival,  and  held  it  to  the  flag  by  way  of  sacrifice  ; 
this  done,  he  held  up  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  first    pointed  it  towards 
the  heavens,  then  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  then  to  the 
earth ;  made  a  short  speech,  lighted  the  pipe,  and  presented  it  to  us. 
We  smoked,  and  he    again  harangued    his  people,  after  which  the 
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repast  was  served  up,  consisting  of  the  dog,  some  peraitegon,*  and 
buffalo  meat."  Dances  and  other  festivities  followed  of  course  at 
night. 

Above  the  Council  bluffs,  groves  of  stunted  cedar  began  to  make 
their  appearance  on  some  of  the  heights  and  the  numerous  islands, 
and  the  forests  became  more  sparse,  until  long  naked  stretches  of 
miles  would  occur.  Game  abounded  in  great  numbers,  large  herds  of 
buffalo,  elk  ank  deer,  were  descried  at  almost  every  turn,  and  the 
graceful  antelope  bounded  with  amazing  speed  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
or  described  magnificent  circles  upon  the  adjacent  plains. 

A  village  of  prairie  dogs  (^Louisiana  Marmot^)  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ueau  qui  court  river.  After  digging 
a  depth  of  six  feet  to  unearth  one  of  these  little  animals,  they  run  a 
stick  down,  and  found  they  had  not  yet  reached  half  way  to  the  bot- 
tom. One  of  them  was  finally  drowned  out,  after  pouring  five  barrels 
of  water  into  his  subterraneous  abode. 

Among  the  Tetons  a  strange  kind  of  police  and  summary  justice 
was  observed.  A  couple  of  squaws  having  gotten  into  a  quarrel,  a 
man  approached  from  whom  every  one  ran  away  terrified.  He  took 
the  squaws  and  whipped  them  severely.  Two  or  three  of  these  offi- 
cers are  found  in  each  village.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Chief,  and 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them,  to  die  in  preference  to  disobeying 
him  in  any  case.  They  are  strictly  peace  officers,  the  badge  of  authority 
is  two  or  three  raven  skins,  attached  to  the  girdle  at  the  back  so  that 
the  tails  protrude  horizontally  from  the  body.  Would  not  such  an 
officer  be  of  service  in  some  of  our  villages  ? 

In  the  middle  of  October,  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villa- 
ges of  the  Mandans,  Arricara's,  Mimatarees,  and  other  affiliated 
bands.  The  origin  of  the  Mandans  is  not  known, — the  Arricaras 
are  an  off-shoot  of  the  Pawnees  driven  up  the  Missouri  by  wars  with 
the  Sioux — and  the  Minatarees  and  Upsarokas,  or  Crows  belong  philo- 
logically  to  the  Dahcotah  stock.  They  are  called  by  our  travellers. 
Fall  Indians.  They  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  other  Indian  tribes, 
differing  from  the  Sioux  and  some  others  in  the  fact  that  they  build 
villages  of  dirt  houses,  and  cultivate  maize  and  pulse.  Nothing 
astonishetithem  so  much,  as  Captain  Clarke's  negro  York,  They 
would  not  believe  he  was  naturally  black  until  they  had  attempted  to 
wash  him.  York  became  so  great  a  favorite,  especially  with  the 
women,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  kindness,  and  had  his  hands 
full  of  love  intrigues.  The  point  of  honor  with  the  Arricaras  is  not 
that  their  wives  shall  be  chaste,  but  that  they  shall  never  dispense 
their  favors  without  the  husbands  consent.  A  number  of  husbands 
were  even  solicitous  to  obtain  offspring  from  York,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  attentions  to  him. 

Here  the  party  determined  to  winter,  and  near  the  village  of  the 
Mandens,  on  the  north  bank,  in  latitude  41  °  21'  47"  a  fort  was 
built.     During  the    winter  they  occupied    themselves   in  collecting 

♦This  dish  is  called  pemmicin,  or  pemme^an,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  traders  and 
Indians.  It  is  made  in  several  ways  Sometimes  it  i?  only  dried,  buffib  meat 
pounded, — at  others,  it  is  mixed  with  tallow  or  marrow,  in  the  pounding, — and  last- 
ly several  sorts  of  fruit,  (as  with  the  Sioux,)  sach  as  cherries,  plums,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  buffalo  berries,  &c.,  and  pouuded  with  grease  and  rieat. 
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Indian  curiosities,  the  skins  and  bones  of  animals,  and  siicli  seeds  and 
roots  as  the  Indians  could  procure.  They  had  a  cheerful  time  of  it 
living  in  great  harmony  with  the  Indians, — mingling  in  their  sporta 
and  pastimes, — and  exchanging  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Their  soli- 
tude was  cheered  too,  by  several  visits  of  the  traders  from  the 
British  territories,  who  had  well  nigh  monopolized  the  trade  of  the 
Upper  Missouri.  In  November,  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  .Aurora 
Borealis  occurred ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon. 

With  these  tribes  the  punishment  of  adultery  is  measured  by  the 
power  or  caprice  of  the  injured  party.  "  One  of  the  wives  of  the 
Borgne  (a  grand  chief  of  the  Arricaras,)  deserted  him  in  favor  of  a 
man  who  had  been  her  lover  before  the  marriage,  and  who,  after 
some  time  left  her  and  she  returned  to  her  father's  lodge.  As  soon  as 
he  had  heard  of  it  he  walked  there  and  found  her  sitting  near  the  fire. 
Without  noticing  his  wife,  he  began  to  smoke  with  the  father,  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  old  men  of  the  village,  who,  knowing  his 
temper,  had  followed  in  hopes  of  appeasing  him.  He  continued  to 
smoke  quietly  with  them,  till  rising  to  return,  he  took  his  wife  by  the 
hair,  led  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
tomahawk,  put  her  to  death,  then  turning  fiercely  upon  the  spectators, 
he  said,  that  if  any  of  her  relations  wished  to  avenge  her,  they  might 
always  find  him  at  his  lodge,"  but  the  fate  of  the  female,  excited  no 
farther  controversy.  Two  stone  idols  at  that  time,  objects  of  great 
veneration  with  the  Arricaras,  are  explained  by  the  following  pretty 
story.  "  A  young  man  was  deeply  enamored  with  a  girl,  whose  par- 
ents refused  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  youth  went  out  into 
the  fields  to  mourn  his  misfortunes,  a  sympathy  of  feeling  led  the  lady 
to  the  same  spot,  and  the  faithful  dog  would  not  cease  to  follow  his 
master.  After  wandering  together  and  having  nothing  but  grapes  to 
subsist  on,  they  were  at  last  converted  into  stone,  which,  beginning  at 
the  feet,  gradually  invaded  the  nobler  parts,  leaving  nothing  unchanged 
but  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  the  female  holds  in  her  hand  to  this  day. 
Whenever  the  Arricaras  pass  these  sacred  stones  they  stop  to  make 
some  offering  of  dress,  to  propitiate  these  deities."  Indian  mythology 
abounds  in  similar  beautiful  tales.  * 

Having  despatched  a  boat  down  the  river  with  their  collections,  and 
a  letter  for  the  President,  the  party,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1805, 
resumed  their  voyage  in  six  small  canoes  and  two  pirogues,^  with 
thirty-two  men.  Numerous  flocks  of  swan,  geese  and  ducks,  covered 
the  river,  and  they  passed  large  numbers  of  abandoned  Indian  encamp- 
ments. Passing  the  Yellow  Stone,  they  approached  the  outskirts  of 
the  mountains, — the  plains  suddenly  breaking  into  knobs  and  ridges  ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  May  the  first  view  of  the  great  chain  opened  ulpon 
them.  In  the  foreground,  the  surface  rose  in  a  gently  ascending  lawn, 
broken  at  intervals  into  abrupt  cliiFs,  and  opening  all  around  in  a  rich 
woodland  perspective.  This  brilliant  amphitheatre  presented  groves 
of  pine  and  poplar,  scattered  in  every  direction,  whose  openings  were 
enlivened  with  herds  of  elk  and  buffalo, — the  former  selecting  the 
steeps  and  upland  slopes,  the  latter  the  grassy  plains.  From  the 
west  to  the  northwest  stretched  a  long  succession  of  elevated  ridges, 
and  far,  far  beyond  the  cold  icy  peaks,  whose  summits  were  crowned 
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with  eternal  snow,  distinctly  marked  their  pale  outlines  against  the 
evening  sky. 

As  they  advanced,  the  wonderful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
mountains  was  rapidly  revealed  to  their  astonished  eyes.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  walls  of  soft  white  sandstone  rose  perpendicularly 
up,  for  miles  together.  The  elements  have  worked  these  rocks  into 
a  thousand  fantastic  and  beautiful  forms,  sometimes  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  long  street  of  some  ancient  city,  built  up  with  a  suc- 
cession of  columns,  arches  and  architraves, — then  the  fragmentary 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  building,  adorned  with  pilastres  and  sculptured 
spaces, — and  then  scattered,  detached,  and  confused  masses,  with 
solitary  domes  and  minarets,  which  seem  "  to  mock  the  ruins 
they  adorn."  As  they  moved  on,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
this  enchanting  scenery,  which  presented  new  and  more  beautiful 
aspects  at  every  turn  of  the  river.  It  was  as  if  seating  themselves 
upon  the  miraculous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  tale,  they  had  been 
instantaneously  transported  into  the  region  where  the  genii  hold  their 
court,  and  exercise  their  supernal  powers  in  the  creation  of  gigantic 
scenery  and  gorgeous  palaces.  Collonades,  towers,  domes,  fortifica- 
tions, cupolas,  minarets,  castles  and  villas,  rose  up  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, whilst  smiling  and  flowery  plains,  deep  forests,  frowning  moun- 
tains, and  the  solemn  and  melancholy  music  of  flowing  waters,  hold 
the  mind  entranced  for  hours  and  days  together. 

On  the  13th  of  June  they  approached  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  river  is  here,  three  hundred  yards  in  widtli.  For  many 
miles,  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  rushing,  boiling  and  tumbling  water 
may  be  heard  ;  and,  as  tlie  morning  sun  pours  his  mellow  light  upon 
them,  the  curving  and  leaping  fluid  refracts  the  beams  into  myriads  of 
capricious  and  changing  figures,  and  the  uprising  mist  is  penciled  into 
a  succession  of  magnificent  rainbows,  which  span  the  broad  stream, 
and  tremble  with  intense  and  flickering  brilliancy.  These  great  falls 
consist  of  a  long  succession  of  rapids  and  perpendicular  descents. 
The  first  of  these  is  thirty  feet  descent  ;  the  second,  twenty-six  feet 
five  inches  ;  the  third,  nine  feet  six  inches  ;  the  fourth,  four  feet ;  the 
the  fifth,  three  feet ;  the  sixth,  three  feet ;  the  seventh,  two  feet ;  the 
eighth,  fourteen  feet  seven  inches  ;  the  ninth,  forty-seven  feet  eight 
inches  ,  the  tenth,  nineteen  feet ;  the  eleventh,  five  feet ;  the  twelfth, 
sixteen  feet ;  the  thirteenth,  three  feet ;  the  fourteenth,  three  feet 
six  inches  ;  the  fifteenth,  three  feet;  the  sixteenth,  six  feet;  the 
seventeenth,  three  {eet,  the  eighteenth,  two  feet;  the  nineteenth, 
thirteen  feet ;  the  twentieth,  eighty-seven  feet  four  inches ;  the  twen- 
ty-first, six  feet;  the  twenty-second,  four  feet;  the  tweaty-third,. 
thirteen  feet ;  the  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  feet ;  the  twenty-fifth,  six 
feet ;  the  twenty-sixth,  ten  feet ;  the  twenty-seventh,  eight  feet ;  and 
the  descent  of  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  eight  inches. 

Making  a  portage  of  their  canoes  and  baggage,  by  means  of  a  rude 
truck-wheel  wagon  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  party  resumed 
their  voyage,  almost  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  majestic  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, the  slopes  of  which  were  enveloped  in  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
their  rough  ridges  presenting  an  aspect  of  desolation.  The  air  was 
chilled, — the  water,  through  which  they  were  often  compelled  to  wade, 
towing  or  pushing  their  canoes,  was  intensely  cold,  and  they  were 
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surrounded  at  night  by  large  numbers  of  grizzly  bear,  the  fiercest,  the 
most  Aavacious,  and  most  powerful  animal  of  the  continent.  Some- 
times, torrents  of  rain,  which  seemed  to  be  poured  out  in  one  mass, 
filled  the  valleys  and  ravines  with  a  sudden  and  dangerous  inunda- 
tion ;  at  others,  a  dense  sheet  of  clouds  would  be  expanded  as  if  by 
magic,  over  their  heads,  and  shower  down  successively  or  in  conjunc- 
tion—torrents of  rain  and  hail,  accompanied  with  vivid  ilashes  of 
electric  fluid,  and  thunder  which  shook  the  mountains  to  their  deep 
foundations.  A  phenomenon  which  has  since  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  wfio  have  visited  these  enormous  piles  of  primitive  rock,  aston- 
ished and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  travelers, — This  was  an  explo- 
sion, sometimes  a  single  one,  at  others,  five  or  six  in  succession, 
resembling  the  booming  of  distant  ordnance.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  Andes.  In  the  former 
country  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  bursting  of  rocks  occasioned  by 
congealing  waters  in  their  crevices  ;  in  the  latter,  the  Jesuits  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  bursting  of  a  small  pudding-stone,  in  which  a  collection 
of  rich  jewels  are  deposited.  Humboldt  conjectures  that  it  may  be 
caused  "  by  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen  produced  by  a  bed  of  coal 
in  a  state  of  inflammation."  The  voyageurs  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
were  sure  it  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of 
silver  within  the  mountains.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  solution  given  us 
by  a  Crow  Indian  was  as  rational  as  any  of  these  guesses  :  he  said 
it  resulted  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the  evil  spirits, — whom  the 
Great  Spirit  had  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  for  their 
villainy  to  the  red  men, — to  regain  their  freedom. 

In  some  days,  they  ascended  to  tlie  foot  of  the  Gate  of  the  Missouri. 
For  five  and  three-quarter  miles  the  river  flows  between  walls  of 
rock,  elevated  perpendicularly  from  its  surface  to  the  height  of  twelve 
hundred  feet.  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  burst  its  way  through  this 
immense  barrier  ;  for  the  trophies  of  its  victory  are  confusedly  scat- 
tered for  several  hundred  yards  below  the  outlet  of  the  chasm.  The 
weather-beaten  masses  of  rock,  the  moaning  sounds  of  the  waters,  the 
flashing  streamlets  which  jet  from  the  sombre  walls,  and  the  frowning 
mountains,  and  overhanging  cliffs  which  encircle  the  perspective,  con- 
cur to  present  a  scene  of  intense  interest  and  grandeur.  Just  below 
the  falls,  and  at  White  Bear  island,  above  them,  the  party  had  made 
Cacfies*  in  which  maps,  charts,  notes,  and  most  of  the  heavy  baggage 
was  deposited  as  a  resource  upon  their  return.  Leaving  the  Gate,  the 
party  moved  on  to  the  three  forks,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Gallatin.  Ascending  the  Jefferson  as  the  main 
branch,  they  reached  its  source  on  the  12th  of  August,  after  undergo- 
ing hardships,  fatigues,  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  are  inconceiv- 
able to  those  who  have  never  experienced  similar  things.  "  They  had 
now,"  says  the  Journal,  "reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river, 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  by  civilized  men ; — and,  as  they 

•This  is  a  Canadian-French  word,  signifyinj^  a  hiding  place.  The  Indians  are 
the  inventors  of  the  practice.  A  Cache  is  made  hy  digging;  a  round  hole  some  feet 
deep,  and  surrounding  the  interior  with  sticks,  leaves,  and  light  brush.  On  these, 
the  goods  are  deposited  and  covered  successively  with  twgs  and  dirt,  and  the 
whole  carefully  closed  on  the  surface,  to  correspond  with  the  adjacent  surface. 
In  this  way,  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  several  Caches.  Trapper  and  hunter,  as  weli 
as  Indians,  constantly  use  these  hiding  places. 
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quenched  their  thirst  at  the  chaste  and  icy  fountain, — as  the  stay 
down  by  the  brink  uf  that  little  rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and 
modest  tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  I'elt  themselves  rewarded  for 
all  their  labors  and  all  their  difficulties.'' 

Ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  the  slope  of  which  the 
mighty  river  has  its  birth-place,  iheir  eyes  rested  alternately  upon  the 
scenery  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  Turning  to  the  east, 
ima  gination  followed  the  tiny  rivulet  which  they  had  just  left,  tlirough 
broken  and  jagged  clilfs,  and  verdant  vallies, — until  swelling  into  a 
mighty  river,  it  pours  its  fertilizing  waves  through  thousands  of  miles 
of  expanded  plains  teeming  with  rich  grasses,  and  beautified  with 
flashing  flowers  ;  turning  to  the  west,  the  eye  was  attracted  by  a  long 
succession  of  rugged  mountains,  and  the  imagination  was  strained  to 
conceive  what  wonders  could  be  hidden  beyond  tlieir  snow-crowned 
ridges  and  pyramidal  peaks.  The  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  43  deg.  36  min.  43  seconds. 
Swarms  of  rattlesnakes  were  found  along  Jefferson  river,  and  many 
signs  of  beaver,  froin  their  entrance  into  the  mountains. 

Their  dams  and  houses  were  strung  along  all  the  streams,  present- 
ing frequently  serious  impediments  to  navigation.  Grizzly  and  black 
bear,  buffaloes,  elk,  goats  and  deer  abounded,  and  it  required  no 
small  care  and  caution  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  first  named  animals. 
Indeed,  many  encounters,  some  of  them  of  quite  a  serious  character, 
occurred  between  these  animals  and  several  individuals  of  the  party. 
One  evening  the  hands  in  the. hindmost  canoe  noticed  one  of  them 
lying  in  an  open  space,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river, 
and  six  of  the  men,  all  crack  hunters,  went  ashore  to  attack  him.  By 
creeping  up  behind  a  small  eminence,  they  succeeded  in  approaching 
within  forty  paces  unperceived.  Four  of  them  fired,  and  each  lodged 
a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  passed  directly  through  his  lungs. 
He  sprang  up  infuriated  and  made  towards  them.  Tiie  two  hunters 
who  had  reserved  their  fire,  complimented  him  with  two  more  balls  in 
his  body,  one  of  which  broke  his  shoulder  blade,  and  checked  his 
onset.  Before  they  could  reload,  he  pressed  them  so  close  that  they 
were  compelled  to  run  towards  the  river,  and  before  they  arrived 
there  the  bear  had  nearly  overtaken  them.  Two  of  them  jumped  into 
the  canoe,  the  four  remaining  instantly  separated,  and  concealing  them- 
selves among  the  willows,  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  load.  The  bear 
was  struck  several  times  more,  but  the  additional  wounds  only 
served  to  aggravate  his  fury,  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  party  who 
last  fired.  At  length  he  pursued  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw, 
away  their  guns,  and  pouches,  and  sprang  from  a  perpendicular  preci- 
pice twenty  feet  high  into  the  river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them, 
and  was  very  near  one  of  them,  when  one  of  those  on  shore  fired,  and 
fortunately  the  ball  passed  through  the  head  and  killed  him.  On 
examination  they  found  that  no  less  than  eight  balls  had  passed  through 
his  body.  On  another  occasion  they  met  with  an  enormous  bear  of 
this  species.  When  fired  upon  he  did  not  attempt  to  attack,  but  fled 
with  a  tremendous  roar  of  pain.  Such  was  his  tenacity  of  life,  that 
after  five  balls  had  passed  through  his  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds 
were  inflicted,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  the  river  to  a  sand-bar, 
and    survived  over  twenty  minutes.     This  one  weighed    five   or  six 
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huadre.l  pounds,  and  measured  eighth  feet  seven  inches  from  the  nose 
to  the  extremities  of  the  hind  feet,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  around  the 
breast. 

Capt-iin  Lewis  had  preceded  the  party  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  Shoshoriees, — a  tribe  which  has  migrated  from  the  sources  of  ihe 
Saskatchawan,  to  those  of  the  Lewis  river,  and  bands  of  whom  are 
scattere-1  us  low  down  as  the  Kioskoosie.  and  as  far  west  as  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Basin  of  California.  Alter  being  baffled  several 
times  by  the  timidity  and  suspicion  of  these  people,  the  Captain  was 
at  length  successful.  He  found  their  traits  analagous  to  the  tribes  on 
the  Missouri.  Their  accounts  of  the  country  westward  were  very 
discouraging.  The  provisions  of  the  travelers  were  nearly  exhaus- 
ted, the  game  became  much  scarcer  as  they  proceeded  westward,  and 
the  Indians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  were  nearly  in  a  famish- 
ing condition.  No  buffaloes  roamed  west  of  the  mountains,  antelope 
and  deer  were  scarce,  and  an  occasional  salmon  from  the  streams  fur- 
nished by  the  Indians,  or  caught  by  the  men,  was  nearly  their  sole 
support.  On  one  occasion  a  hunter  fortunately  killed  an  antelope  : 
a  few  moments  after  the  entrails  were  removed,  some  of  the  Indians 
arrived,  "and  ran  tumbling  over  each  other  like  famished  dogs,  each 
tore  away  with  whatever  part  he  could,  and  instantly  began  to  eat  it, 
and  no  part  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  at  with  disgust  escaped 
them."  In  this  fearful  extremity  Captain  Clarke  examined  the 
stream  near  which  they  were  encamped,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Captain  Lewis  was  given  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to 
descend  it.  In  some  days  he  found  a  line  of  stupendous  mountains, 
stretching  from  north  to  south  across  the  stream  at  right  angles, 
through  which  it  had  burst  its  way  and  rushed  for  hundreds  of  yards 
through  a  narrow  chasm,  iilled  with  jutting  rocks,  with  a  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  rock  rising  from  the  surface  to  the  height  of  two  tiiousand 
feet.  Ascending  the  mountain  on  foot,  he  beheld  a  succession  of  these 
chasms,  flanked  by  enormous  piles  of  rugged  rocks.  The  navigation 
was  obviously  impossible. 

E-ejoining  Captain  Lewis,  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  twenty-two 
horses  of  the  Indians,  and  resumed  their  journey.  Proceeding  some 
distance  down  the  north  fork  of  Lewis  river,  they  turned  northward 
across  Bary,  and  up  Fish  Creek,  and  after  literally  cutting  their  way 
through  thickets  of  vines  and  thorny  plants,  and  laboring  over  angu- 
lar fragments  of  rock,  and  around  cJiiTs,  and  across  chasms,  and  suffer- 
ing appalling  annoyances,  they  ascended  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  and  beheld  a  scene  un- 
paragoned  in  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

On  either  side,  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies  penetrated  between  the 
mo\u-itain  ranges  filled  with  an  exuberant  growth  of  grapes,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Raising  their  eyes  iro:n  these  delicious  spots,  they 
rested  upon  dark  rich  masses  of  interlaced  vines  and  undergrowth 
along  the  bases  of  the  mountains  ;  — upon  enormous  pines,  with  their 
stiff,  angular  branches,  and  sombre  hues,  forming  a  dense  stripe  mid- 
way to  the  summit ; — and  upon  interminable  ridges  and  solitary  peaks 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  snow.  What  a  succession  of  brilliant 
lights  and  deep  shadows ; — of  quiet  and  glassy  lakes,  and  purling  riv- 
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ulets,  and  leaping  cascades,  hallowed  in  rainbow  hues  ; — of  gentle  and 
waving  plains,  and  abrupt  and  towering  mountains  ! 

Descending  into  the  valley,  they  followed  the  windings  of  several 
little  brooks,  which  led  them  to  the  great  middle  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  which  the  name  of  Capt.  Clarke  was  given.  Here  they  met 
with  the  Cotlashoots,  a  sept  of  a  large  tribe  who  have  emigrated  from 
the  north,  along  the  western  spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  now  inhabit 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  called  Tushepaws.  These 
people  were  rather  fairer  than  the  tribes  previously  visited  :  dressed 
in  skins,  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  uncommon  activity  and  strength. 
Learning  from  them  a  direct  route  to  the  main  Columbia, — after  ex- 
changing with  them  for  fresh  horses,  to  take  the  place  of  those  injured 
in  passing  the  rugged  cliffs,  and  purchasing  some  more, — the  party 
proceeded.  Descending  the  Clarke  some  distance,  they  struck  Trav- 
elers-rest Creek,  a  small  stream  coming  in  from  the  west,  which 
they  ascended,  upon  an  old  Indian  trail,  and  again  encountered  the 
grand  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
rivers.  So  great  were  the  impediments  to  their  progress — consisting 
of  piles  of  pointed  rock  tumbled  in  confusion  from  the  mountain 
heights, — of  large  numbers  of  fallen  trees, — of  interlaced  shrubbery 
and  vines,  and  icy  ravines  and  streams — that  several  of  tlie  horses 
were  lost,  and  a  number  of  the  men  well-nigh  overwhelmed  in  despair. 
To  add  to  their  terrors,  the  game  was  exhausted  :  they  were  iorced 
to  subsist  upon  horse-flesh,  and  they  could  see  notjiing  in  the  future 
which  promised  any  alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  The  shrill  cry  of 
the  panther,  and  the  mournful  howl  of  the  wolf,  seemed  omens  of 
their  fate.  The  imagination  can  conceive  notliing  more  appalling  than 
the  scenes  which  presented  themselves  here.  Livid  gashes  of  ravines, 
dark  deep  gorges,  giant  precipices,  rugged  and  desolate  ridges,  fear- 
ful, and  apparently  bottomless  chasms,  long,  sloping  and  narrow  patlis, 
which  must  be  passed  over,  and  boisterous  and  boiling  waters,  all 
combine  to  impress  the  mind  with  images  of  power  and  terror.  At 
one  moment  the  eye  rests  upon  rich  and  russet  hues  of  waving  slopes 
and  fragrant  oases, — and  in  the  next,  the  senses  were  stunned  by 
commingling  sounds  of  moaning  trees,  murmuring  rills,  rushing  cas- 
cades, tumbling  rocks,  and  roaring  torrents. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  August,  ice  was  formed  in  the  night,  and 
about  the  10th  of  September  the  snow  began  to  fall.  For  twelve  days 
the  party  dragged  their  weary  limbs  over  rugged  clills,  across  dee|> 
gorges,  around  fearful  precipices,  and  over  stupendous  ridges  clothed 
in  perpetual  snow,  with  no  food  but  horse-flesli,  and  no  definite  idea 
of  the  region  through  which  they  moved,  or  the  fate  which»awaittd 
them.  At  length,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Kooskno^ie,  a 
tributary  of  Lewis  river,  where  another  scene  of  surpassing  beauly 
opened  upon  them.  In  front  of  them  expanded  a  long  and  fertile 
valley,  garnished  with  rich  grass,  and  delightfully  contrasted  shrubs 
and  flowers, — whilst  on  all  sides,  a  long  succession  of  hills,  ridges, 
and  pointed  peaks,  rose  majestically  upward,  until  their  distant  out- 
lines seemed  mingled  with  the  clouds.  Golden,  silvery,  and  purple 
clouds,  rested  their  feathery  folds  upon  them,  and  from  the  summits 
of  the  interior  ranges,  numberless  streams  poured  their  limpid  water, 
— now  glancing  like  silvery  serpents  down  the  russet  slopes, — now 
39 
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leaping  in  brilliant  curves  from  the  rocky  ledges — and  now  pouring  a 
snow-white  sheet  over  solitary  precipices  ; — until  entering  the  beds  of 
ilowers  in  the  valley  they  wound  and  lingered  through,  their  rippling 
currents  giving  forth  gentle  and  musical  sounds. 

In  this  lovely  valley,  they  met  a  village  of  Chopunnish  or  Pierced- 
nose  Indians,  a  clan  related  to  the  Tushepaws.  Being  informed  that 
the  "Twisted-Hair,"  their  great  Chief ,  was  below  spearing  salmon, 
they  proceeded  to  his  encampment  where  they  were  received  with 
kindness  and  hospitality.  From  a  map  which  he  drew  for  them  on  an 
antelope  skin,  they  obtained  a  very  good  notion  of  western  geography. 
Leaving  their  horses  in  the  care  of  this  Chief,  and  making  another 
cache,  they  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Kooskoosie  in  five  canoes, 
and  in  sixty  miles  reached  its  mouth,  passing  over  forty-four  rapids 
and  a  number  of  shoals,  at  some  of  which  portages  were  made  of 
boats  and  cargoes.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  Lewis  river,  some  falls 
and  twenty-three  rapids  were  passed,  many  of  them  dangerous.  At 
its  mouth  Lewis  river  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  in 
width,  and  the  Columbia,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  The  country 
for  many  miles  around  their  junction  is  an  arid  plain,  where  other 
vea-etation  than  several  species  of  cacti  and  frosty-leaved  artemisia 
refuses  to  germinate.  All  the  rapids  of  these  streams  are  fishing 
places  for  the  various  bands  of  Indians  who  frequent  their  banks. 
The  fish  are  mostly  speared,  but  sometimes  they  are  caught  in  wire 
or  wicker  work  of  shrubs,  stretched  from  bank  to  bank.  The  rude 
residences  of  the  Indians,  built  of  logs,  brush,  skin  and  slabs,  may  be 
seen  near  them,  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  burial  places  of  the  dead  who 
are  wrapped  in  skins,  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  the  spot  marked  by 
slabs  of  wood. 

At  the  junction,  the  Sokulks,  another  clan  of  the  Tushepaws  were 
found,  their  traits  corresponding  to  their  origin.  The  sweating  baths  of 
the  Indians  of  Oregon  differ  from  those  east  of  the  mountains.  They 
lire  built  of  clay,  rectangular  and  closely  covered  in.  The  Indians 
enter  them  with  hot  rocks  and  water,  and  when  the  aperture  is  closed 
the  water  is  poured  upon  the  rocks  until  sufficient  steam  is  generated 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Not  unfrequently  they  rush  from  these  steam 
baths  and  plunge  into  a  stream  of  icy  coldness. 

As  they   descended    Lewis  river,  excursions    were  made   along  its 

banks.     In  one  of  these.  Captain  Clarke  shot  a  large  white  crane.     The 

strange  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  some  Indians,  who,   getting  a 

glimpse  of  the  falling  bird,  and  afterwards  seeing  him  approach,  could 

with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  he  had  not  descended  Irom  the  skies. 

■  Such  is  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  fear.     On  an  island  in  the  river, 

they  examined  a  very  singular    Indian  cemetery,  the   first  of  a    large 

number   of  similar    structures    scattered  along   the    stream.     "  This 

place  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited,  was  about  sixty  leet  long  and 

twelve  feet    wide,  and   was  formed  by  fixing    in  the  ground    poles, 

with  forks  six  feet  high,  across   which  a  long  pole  was  extended  the 

whole  length  of  the  structure.    Against  this    ridge  pole  were    placed 

broad  boards,  and   pieces  of  canoes  in   a   slanting  direction   so  as  to 

form  a  shed.     It  stood  east  and  west,  and  neither  of  the  extremities 

was  closed.     On  entering  the  western  end  we  observed  a  number  of 

bodies,  wrapped    carefully  in  leathern  robes,    arranged  in  rows  on 
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boards,  and  covered  with  a  mat.  This  was  the  part  destined  for  those 
recently  deceased,  while  a  little  farther  on,  there  were  bones  half 
decayed  and  scattered  about,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  building  there 
was  a  large  pile  of  them  heaped  promiscuously  upon  each  other.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  was  a  mat,  on  which  were  placed  twenty-one 
sculls  in  a  circular  form ;  the  mode  of  interment  being  first  to  wrap 
the  body  in  robes,  and  as  it  decays  the  bones  are  thrown  into  a  heap 
and  the  sculls  placed  together.  On  the  inside  were  suspended  fish- 
ing nets,  baskets,  wooden-bowls,  robes,  skins  and  trinkets,  obviously 
intended  as  offerings  of  affection  to  deceased  relatives.  On  the  outside 
were  the  skeletons  of  several  horses,  and  great  quantities  of  their 
bones,  sacrificed  no  doubt  at  the  funeral  of  their  owners." 

As  they  floated  onward  novel  and  picturesque  scenery  opened  upon 
them.  Far  to  the  west  the  elevated  peak  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  with  its 
diadem  of  snow,  pierced  the  deep  azure  of  the  skies,  and  yet  farther 
northward  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Cascade  range,  extended  until 
they  melted  into  the  distant  horizon.  From  the  outlet  of  Lewis  river 
about  one  dozen  rapids  were  passed,  and  the  channel  was  much 
obstructed  by  rocks.  On  the  22d  of  October,  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  Great   Falls. 

Here  the  river  is  separated  into  a  number  of  channels  by  islands  of 
black  rock,  the  southern  shore  is  lined  with  precipitous  cliffs  up  to  the 
waters  edge,  the  northern  expands  into  a  desolate  plain.  The  largest 
of  these  islands  (a  mass  of  rock)  is  near  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
Between  this  island  and  the  northern  shore,  there  are  three  narrow 
crooked  channels  too  impetuous  to  be  passed  in  canoes.  And  again, 
at  the  head  of  the  large  island  the  southern  channel  is  split  b)^ 
another  island  of  some  size,  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  a  group  of 
isolated  rocks.  The  channel  between  these  two  islands  is  narrow, 
and  rushes  madly  through,  tossed  into  foam  by  the  rocks  in  its  bed. 
The  channel  between  the  upper  island  and  the  southern  bank  has  a 
perpendicular  lall  of  twenty  feet  near  the  head  of  the  island,  and  at 
the  lower  point  of  the  large  island  the  united  southern  channels  pass 
over  a  rapid  of  eight  feet  descent.  Tjie  whole  of  the  fall  is  thirty- 
seven  feet  eight  inches  descent.  Around  this  fall  a  portage  of  1200 
yards  was  made  by  our  travelers.  One-third  of  this  distance  was 
over  a  solid  rock,  two  hundred  yards  more  of  loose  deep  sand,  and  the 
remainder  over  hard  firm  ground.  From  the  Great  Falls  to  the  Little 
Dalles*  is  a  distance  of  near  three  miles  of  very  rapid  water.  These 
narrows  are  occasioned  by  a  high  black  rock  which  juts  nearly  across 
the  channel  from  the  north,  leaving  only  a  space  of  forty  yards 
between  it  and  a  similar  mass  of  rocks  on  the  south  bank.  Through 
these  narrows  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  travelers  passed  in  their 
canoes  with  great  hazard,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indians,  for 
the  channel  was  whirling,  swelling,  and  boiling  in  every  direction. 

One  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Little  Dalles,  a  very  bad  rapid  occa- 
sioned by  immense  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  compelled  them 
to    make    another   portage.     At   the    end    of  two    miles    more    they 

*lheword  Dalies  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  means  literally  a  trough.  It  is 
applied  by  the  voyageurs  to  places  where  the  rivers  run  through  narrow  chasms  of 
rock.  The  Spanish  term  Canone  is  nearly  its  synonyme.  The  latter,  however,  is 
usually  extended  to  deep  cuts  of  streams  through  clay  or  sand. 
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approached  the  Great  Dalles.  At  this  place,  tlie  river  is  compressed 
between  high  bUick  rocks  for  a  space  exceeding  three  miles,  the  whole 
width  of  the  channel  being  from  fifty  to  one-hundred  yards. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  the  water  swells,  boils  and  whirls  in  a 
fearful  manner,  and  the  party  made  a  portage  of  the  goods,  and  let 
the  canoes  down  with  the  aid  of  ropes  held  by  the  voyagers  along  the 
summit  of  the  rocks.  The  whole  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
Great  Falls  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Dallas  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
whole  descent  of  the  river  about  seventy  feet. 

At  the  Great  Falls  then  resided  the  Eneeshurs,  the  last  tribe  con- 
I  nected  with  those  near  the  lorks  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time 
some  tribes  above  the  falls  had  adopted  the  practice  of  compressing 
the  heads  ol' female  children  into  a  square  form,  those  below  with 
whom  this  custom  originated,  include  both  sexes.  There  is  no  phi- 
logical  affinity  between  the  tribes  above  and  below  the  Falls,  and  they 
are  contrasted  in  habits  and  superstitions.  The  lower  tribes  appear 
to  have  migrated  from  the  north,  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  and 
our  travelers  traced  all  the  dialects  to  a  common  root.  Near  the  falls 
the  first  regular  constructed  houses  they  had  met  with  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  observed.  Occasional  vessels  had  supplied  them 
with  implements  by  trade.  Their  houses  were  usually  constructed  by 
digging  a  square  hole  six  feet  in  depth,  surrounded  on  the  interior  by 
palisades,  with  a  ridge-pole  from  end  to  end,  and  a  roof  of  poles, 
sticks  and  boards.  In  the  interior  were  many  carved  images  of 
animals  and  men,  but  these  were  not  the  objects  of  adoration.  The 
staple  of  their  diet  is  fish  variegated  with  some  dogs  and  a  few  ber- 
ries. Their  canoes  are  of  white  cedar  or  pine,  very  light,  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  with  the  extremities  ele- 
vated and  ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  heads  of  animals.  They 
manage  them  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  Above  the  falls  myri- 
ads of  salmon  crowd  the  streams  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  few 
of  any  other  species  are  found  ; — but  below,  the  salmon,  trout  and 
several  other  species  Collect.  At  the  falls,  sea  otters  were  seen  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  great  numbers. 

Nothing  was  more  astonishing  than  the  gigantic  forest  trees  west 
of  the  mountains.  This  great  chain  separates  the  continent  into  two 
almost  distinct  vegetable  empires.  Oaks,  juglandes,  elm— Magnolias  and 
rhododendrons  form  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  range  •  on  the  western  only,  one  species  of  oak  is  found, — one  of 
the  rhododendron, — but  eight  varieties  of  pine,  with  cedar,  white 
birch,  and  other  smaller  trees.  Of  the  large  trees,  the  gigantic  pinus 
Lambevtiana  (Lambert's  pine),  is  the  most  extraordinary.  It  attains 
a  height  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  far 
suvpassing 

'•'The  tallest  pine 
"  Hewn  on  Norwej!;ian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
"  Of  some  great  Admiral." 
Mr.  Douglas  counted  nine  hundred  annual  rings  in  one  of  these  trees. 

In  some  days,  the  party  reached  the  Great  Shoot  or  cascades,  passing 
in  their  descent,  a  number  of  Indian  villages,  and  the  fertile  and  tim- 
bered valley  of  the  Wallamutte.  The  mighty  mass  of  waters  has 
^jere  cut  its  way  through  a  chain  of  towering,  volcanic  mountains, 
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rushing  with  resistless  impetuosity  over  rocky  reefs  and  dislocated 
cliffs,  for  three  or  four  miles.  On  both  sides  of  the  furious  waters, 
perpendicular  battlements  of  rock  rise  majestically  up,  hundreds  of 
feet,  from  the  surfaces  of  which,  a  thousand  rills,  rivulets,  and  spout- 
ing springs  issue  forth,  rippling,  leaping,  curving  and  dashing  ;  now 
expanding  into  flashing  sheets,  then  springing  into  pellucid  cascades, 
and  again,  striking  jutting  rocks,  and  exploding  in  sparkling  clouds  of 
mist  ;  whilst  a  dreamy,  unearthly  and  marvellous  succession  of  soft, 
mellow,  and  brill'ant  hues  wave  over  and  around  the  whole.  A  port- 
age of  two  miles,  in  descending,  and  three  in  ascending  the  river,  is 
here  usually  indispensable.  Below  the  cascades,  groups  of  Indian 
huts,  and  burial  vaults  appeared,  and  flocks  of  swan,  geese,  ducks, 
brant  and  sea-gulls,  floated  over  the  quiet  waters.  Deer  and  elk  too, 
became  abundant. 

On  the  7th  day  of  November,  after  eighteen  months  of  toil,  expos- 
ure, dangers,  and  privations,  their  eyes  opened,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  busy  memory  array- 
ed for  their  contemplation  the  thousand  hazards  they  had  passed 
through,  and  wonderful  escapes  they  had  made  from  the  ferocity  of 
beasts,  and  the  fury  of  the  savage — as  their  imaginations  followed  the 
shores  of  the  great  Ocean,  until  it  pictured  to  them  the  broad  coun- 
tries which  it  watered,  and  the  thronging  millions  who  dwelt  upon 
its  distant  shores, — as  they  meditated  upon  the  wide  space  which 
separated  them  far  from  the  comforts  and  security  of  civilization — and 
as  (hey  anticipated  the  weary  journey  yet  before  them,  and  thought  of 
the  treacherous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  character  of  the  hordes  which 
surrounded  them,  the  hearts  of  the  way-worn  pilgrims  were  filled 
with  sadness.  But  soon  they  thought  with  profound  gratitude  of  that 
great  and  good  Being  who  had  "  held  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand"  when  threatened  with  swift  destruction  ;  and  of  the  immortal 
fame  to  which  their  names  should  be  consecrated  in  after  times. 


ART.    III.— RAILWAY    ON    THE    NORTH    SIDE   OF    THE 
MISSOURI  RIVER. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  recent  movement  in  St.  Louis,  in 
respect  to  the  Pacific  railway,  has  awakened  our  citizens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Missouri  river,  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 
The  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  the  following  communication  are 
worthy  of  consideration ;  but  our  information  in  respect  to  the  proba- 
ble cost  of  the  route  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  too  vague  at  present, 
to  authorise  any  conclusion  upon  that  point.  The  Pacific  railway 
company  have  no  right  to  locate  theii*  road  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river ;  yet,  it  may  be  good  policy  to  cause  a  survey  of  that  route  to 
be  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  And, 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  northern  route  is  the  cheapest ;  or  even 
as  cheap  as  the   southern,   its   survey  would   stimulate   the   friends 
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of  the  respective  routes  to  subscribe  for  stock;  and,  consequently, 
he  the  means  of  more  certainly  securing  the  construction  of  the  road. 
But  a  line  of  railway  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  river  is  necessary 
as  main  trunks  of  a  system  of  railway  improvements  in  our  State  ;  for 
a  road  on  one  side  can  afford  but  little  benefit  to  the  other.  With 
these  two  lines  completed,  the  one  throwing  off  its  branches  in  the 
direction  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of 
Iowa,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  that  may  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely.  And,  we  ask,  can  not  this  be  done  ? 
If  the  people  south  of  the  river  can  construct  a  road,  why  may  not 
those  on  the  north  construct  one  also  ?  We  believe  those  of  the 
north  possess  more  wealth,  and  quite  as  much  enterprise.  With  a 
liberal  donation  of  land  from  the  General  Government,  which,  we 
believe  would  be  granted,  and  a  manly  effort  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  and,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  greatly  increased. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  beg  to  suggest  to  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  call  county 
meetings,  and  get  up  petitions  to  Congress  for  a  donation  of  lands  in 
aid  of  the  work  ?  We  understand  that  the  directors  have  forwarded 
a  petition  ;  but,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  would,  we  think, 
add  weight  to  their  application,  and  make  our  delegation  in  Congress 
more  active  and  vigilent.  We  do  not  know,  certainly,  how  much  land 
the  Directors  have  asked  for ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  the 
objects  of  the  work,  and,  the  quantity  of  public  lands  in  Missouri 
are  properly  considered,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  1,000,000 
acres.  And  we  believe  that  a  grant  of  this  quantity  can  be  obtained 
with  as  much  certainty  as  a  less  amount.  Editors. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal. 

In  regard  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  city  of  Saint  Louis 
westward,  much  has  been  said  and  written ;  and  locations  minutely 
traced  out,  in  the  closet  of  the  engineer  and  politician,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  These  closet  Legislative  locations  of  railroads  will  not 
always  hold  good,  and  should  only  be  appreciated  in  proportion  as 
they  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  hold  up  to  the  view 
of  the  country ,  the  company  and  the  engineer  corps  the  facilities  to 
be  gained  on  the  variousr  outes  proposed — so  that  the  most  conspic- 
uous may  undergo  a  reconnoissance,  and  if  worthy  of  it,  an  instru- 
mental survey,  to  determine  definitely  its  merits. 

In  a  great  work  like  this,  it  is  well  that  all  who  have  correct  ideas, 
or  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  which  may  prove  useful, 
should  speak  out  boldly ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  it  is  proposed 
to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  routes  on  the  north  and  south  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  each, 
without  attempting  to  prejudice  popular  feeling  either  way.  Engi- 
neers, in  the  surveys,  locations  and  construction  of  railroads,  deal  en- 
tirely with  facts. 
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In  the  outset,  we  will  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  capital,  com- 
bined with  American  genius  and  enterprise,  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
constructing  a  good  road  over,  under,  or  through  any  country  we 
have  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  when 
there  is  a  choice,  the  best  route  should  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  remark  that,  it  has  been  well  and  truly 
said  of  "  The  southern  slope  of  the  main  or  Ozark  Ridge,  as  he 
approaches  its  eastern  terminus,  to  the  geologist,  becomes  strikingly 
interesting ;  and  having  reached  the  waters  of  Currant  river,  he  is 
involved  among  hills,  knobs  and  mountains — the  topographer  has  no 
business  there."  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  whole  Merrimac 
country,  and  extends  up  to  the  very  summits  of  the  rock  cliffs,  whose 
bases  are  washed  by  the  southern  shore  of  the  Missouri  river.  But 
topography  is  a  part  of  our  vocation,  and  we  would  say  that  for  mak- 
ing lively  and  beautiful  sketches  on  the  page  of  the  note  book — it  is 
the  country — but  no  place  for  railroads,  if  a  better  can  be  found  which 
will  accommodate  the  same  trade. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
from  Bonum  bottom  to  the  Lamine,  has  been  fixed  upon,  ahead  of  all 
surveys.  A  few  reflections  on  this  subject  may  lead  us  to  examine 
some  other  route;  and  then,  all  things  considered,  of  the  two,  choose 
the  most  favorable. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Missouri  river  is  subject  to 
great  overflows,  and,  in  passing  up  its  southern  bank,  the  road  bed 
must  be  placed  sufficiently  above  liigh  water  mark  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  floods.  This  will,  at  once,  lead  to  a  continuous  series  of 
heavy  cuts  and  fills,  the  most  of  which  must  be  rock  excavation, 
varying  in  depth  from  five  to  perhaps  over  one  hundred  feet.  Then, 
again,  the  embankments  will  oiten  require  to  be  faced  with  rock  or 
stone  walls,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  being  washed  away  by  floods. 
Every  little  drain  or  rivulet — almost  every  indenture  in  the  cliffs — 
will  require  a  stone  culvert,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  ;  which,  alto- 
gether, with  the  bridges,  will  constitute  a  large  item  in  the  endless 
expenses  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair.  Besides  all  this,  to  Jefferson 
city,  you  pass  not  through  a  country,  but  alongside  of  a  barren  region 
which  feeds  nor  yields  scarcely  man  or  beast.  And,  upon  arriving  at 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  in  (Van  Buren)  Cass  county,  you 
are  twenty-three  miles  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  thirty-six,  or 
forty  miles  out  of  the  direct  route,  with  the  Kansas  river  ahead,  and 
to  be  bridged  before  reaching  the  divide  between  Blue  river  and  Big 
Nimehaw — thence  to  the  Platte  region. 

Again,  this  route  crosses  streams  whidh  drain  a  larger  area  of 
country  than  would  be  by  a  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  river :  for 
this  is  what  we  are  after,  a  comparison  of  the  northern  with  the 
southern  route. 

It  is  estimated  to  require  on  the  south  side,  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  length  of  bridging !  with  Kansas  river  not  reached,  and  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  stone  culverts. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  the  route  to  St,  Charles  common  to  the 
routes  on  each  side  of  the  river.  We  there  cross,  and  striking 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  soon  rise  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  top  of" 
a  beautiful  broad  ridge,  and  continue  along  the  same,  passing  between 
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Dardenne  and  Femmeosage  Creeks,  tlirough  Howell  and  Thornhill's 
Prairies,  to  Hickory  Grove  ;  Warrenton,  and  between  the  head  waters 
of  Charrette  and  Eagle  Fork  of  Cuivre,  to  Pendleton,  in  Warren 
county,  and  Leweston  and  Danville  in  Montgomery  county.  Pursue 
the  same  divide  between  (he  head  waters  of  Laoutre  Creek  and  Cuivre 
river,  leaving  Locust  Grove  in,  Audrain  county  to  the  south — or 
cross  Loutre  at  Danville,  passing  Centreville,  in  Calloway  county,  and 
on  to  the  ridge  in  Audr  in,  as  belbre.  Thence,  leaving  Cedar  and 
Rochepercee  Creeks  to  the  south,  and  the  south  fork  of  Salt  river  to 
the  north,  pass  through  the  corners  of  Boone  and  Monroe  counties,  to 
Smithland,  in  Randolph,  and  Roanoke,  on  the  northern  line  of  How- 
ard countv — crossing  East  Chariton  south  of  the  middle  fork,  and 
Main  Chariton,  south  of  Ketesville,  in  Chariton  county  ; — cross  Palm- 
er's Creek,  and  on  to  Brunswick,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand  river, 
crossing  this  river  near  its  confluence  with  ihe  Missouri,  thence  con- 
tinue up  the  Missouri  river — or,  if  practicable,  by  Pleasant  Park  and 
Manlius,  to  Carrolton,  on  Waconda  Creek,  in  Carroll  county — with 
the  Waconda,  or  some  tributary  across  to  Crooked  river,  and  Rich- 
mond, in  Ray  county,  or,  crossing  north  of  Richmond,  take  the  west 
fork  of  Crooked  river,  cross  Fishing  Creek  below  the  east  fork, 
and  north  of  Liberty,  in  Clay  county,  near  Barry,  to  some  point  on 
the  Missouri  river,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kansas  and  Platte,  at 
or  near  Parkville — or,  from  Grande  river  take  the  divide  by  the  lead 
mines,  between  Big  and  Waconda  Creeks,  thence  across  Platte  river 
and  Bee  Creek,  to  Weston,  in  Platte  county — and  on  to  the  Plains. 
This  route  passes  from  five  to  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Missouri  river, 
and  througli  the  most  fertile  portion  ol'  the  State. 

Having  traced  our  route  on  the  northern  side,  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  let  us  compare  notes  awhile.  We  find  that  the 
north  side  is  comparatively  a  straight  line,  only  occasional  light  curves 
and  comparatively  light  grading — the  excavation  composed  almost 
entirely  of  earth.  That  each  line  will  admit  of  easy  grades  ;  and  that 
the  southern  route,  from  the  fact  of  having  to  adhere  to  the  range  of 
the  Bluffs,  must,  where  their  direction  changes  abruptly,  encounter 
heavy  curves,  excavation  or  embankment,  or  perhaps  all  three  com- 
bined. And  this  excavation  in  the  iiiaiii,  rock  work,  which  will  cost 
on  an  average,  as  compared  with  earth,  from  three  to  five  times  as 
much  per  cubic  yard.  The  length  of  the  southern  route  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  one  miles  and  the  northern  two  hundred  and  lifly- 
two  miles. 

From  St.  Charles  to  Chariton  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  witli 
not  a  stream  to  cross — not  a  bridge  to  build  !  and  only  occasionally  a 
culvert  when  crossing  the  head  of  breaks  in  the  ridge  which  may  be 
necessary  to  form  ponds  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  ibr  the 
locomotives.  Besides,  on  the  south  the  track  running  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  cliffs  will  be  much  more  liable  to  bank  up  with 
snow,  than  that  on  the  beautful  upland  prairies  of  the  north  side. 

In  Vol.  2d  No.  5,  page  297  of  the  Western  Journal,  and  to  which 
we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  ;  it  is  said  that  a  much 
greater  amount  of  water  is  received  into  the  Missouri  river  from  the 
north  than  from  the  south  side.     Directly  the  reverse  of  this  assertion 
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appears  to  be  the  fact.     Tlie    whole  area   drained  into  the   Missouri 
river  on  the  south  side  is  equal  to  19,850  square  miles. 

On  the  north  side,  from  the  city  of  St.  Charles  to  Chariton  river  is 
2100  square  miles.  The  country  from  Chariton  to  Platte  river,  inclu- 
ding the  tributaries  of  these  streams  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  is  equal  to  12,960  square  miles.  From  where  the  northern 
boundary  line  leaves  the  Desmoine  river,  west  to  Platte  and  including 
the  head  and  tributaries  of  this  stream,  as  also  of  Grand  and  Chariton 
rivers,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  is  equal  to  3,500  square  miles.  Making 
in  all  on  the  north  side,  so  far  as  the  road  is  concerned,  18,560  square 
miles,  against  19,850  on  the  south  side.  But  a  fair  estimate  on  the 
north  side  would  be  to  deduct  the  area  from  St.  Charles  to  Chariton, 
as  all  of  those  streams  are  headed ;  this  would  leave  the  total  area  on 
the  north  side  16,460  square  miles,  against  18,850,  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  north  side,  so  far  as  our  road  ia  concerned,  of  3,390  square 
miles  of  surface  drained. 

So  far  from  the  whole  north  half  of  the  State  being  drained  into 
the  Missouri  river,  there  is  Cuivre  and  many  other  small  streams, 
together  with  Salt  river,  which  head  in  Iowa,  and  is  partly  included 
in  our  estimate  for  that  State — all  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  river 
and  draining  an  area  of  6,430  square  miles. 

Again,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  by  the  two  routes  the 
north  is  about  ten  miles  the  shortest;  and  to  a  point,  common  to  both 
routes,  on  the  divide  between  Wolf  and  Blue  rivers,  west  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  northern  route  is  thirty-six  miles  the  shortest.  Well, 
now  let  us  take  the  route  to  St.  Charles  as  common  to  both  sides. 
From  St.  Charles  to  Chariton,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  will  cost 
at  least  $5,000  per  mile  less  than  the  same  distance  on  the  south 
side ;  this  is  equal  to  $650,000 ;  to  which  add  for  thirty-six  miles 
greater  distance  on  the  south  side,  at  $25,000  per  mile  $900,000  and 
we  have  the  round  sura  of  $1^550,000  saved  by  the  northern  route. 

In  speaking  of  light  or  gentle  curves  on  the  two  routes,  it  is 
understood  the  radius  of  curvature  must  not  be  less  than  from  three 
to  five  thousand  feet  in   length. 

The  grad^jds^an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  hills  and  across 
the  hollows  ii^Hria  direction  of  the  roadway,  and  is  either  level  or 
inclined  ;  when^-the  hills  shall  have  been  cut  down  and  the  hollows 
filled  up  to  this  line,  the  grading  is  said  to  be  complete.  Strictly 
speaking,  all  inclined  grades  are  "  Inclined  Plains,"  but  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  are  only  called  inclined  plains  when  the  rate 
of  inclination  is  so  great  that  a  locomotive  with  its  train  cannot  ascend 
without  the  aid  of  stationary  power.  With  this  explanation  of  in- 
clined plains,  it  is  believed  that  none  will  be  required  on  either  route 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  South  Pass. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  a  steam  engine  built  by  Mr.  Norris,  at 
Bush  Hill,  left  Columbia  with  a  train  of  thirty-six  cars — the  total  load 
being  172  tons — and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
two  miles  in  eight  hours — weight  of  engine  nine  tons.  With  this 
great  load  it  passed  up  the  "  Gap  grade  "  of  forty-nine  feet  rise  per 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  On  a  grade  of  thirty-two  feet 
per  mile,  for  nine  successive  miles,  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  per 
hour  could  have  been  attained.  On  this  Joad,  are  some  short  curves. 
40 
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These  facts  oifer  great  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  ;  but  are  no  argument  in  favor  of  high  grades  and 
short  curves,  when  the  nature  or  topography  of  the  country  will 
admit  of  their  being  avoided. 

On  the  line  of  our  route,  as  sketched  out,  and  adjacent  thereto,  is 
an  abundance  of  fine  coal.  At  Camp  Branch,  near  Danville,  it  is  so 
abundant  and  easily  rained  that  it  is  proposed  to  deliver  it  at  the  pit 
for  one  cent  per  bushel.  In  Calloway  county,  coal  of  a  fine  quality  is 
abundant,  and  in  seams  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 

With  a  good  railroad  through  such  a  country,  coal  from  Camp 
Branch,  in  Montgomery  county,  could  be  delivered  in  St,  Louis  at  as 
low  a  price  as  it  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  mines  within  six  miles 
of  that  city.  To  Camp  Branch  is  about  seventy  miles,  and  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  and  fifty-four  hundredths  per  ton,  per  mile,  which  is  about 
the  rate  charged  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  transporta- 
tion would  cost  less  than  four  cents  per  bushel. 

The  north  side  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  famed  for  its 
grain,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  stock,  and  must  soon  have  some  outlet  other 
than  the  Missouri  river.  Would  St.  Louis  retain  this  trade  ?  if  so, 
it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  construction  of  proper  roads.  The 
north  side  looks  to  Saint  Louis  as  the  natural  depot  for  its  surplus 
productions.     Shall  she  in  vain  look  for  aid  from  this  quarter  ? 

The  time  is  passing,  if  not  already  gone,  when  the  citizens  of  Saint 
Louis  can  rest  with  folded  arms,  and  grow  rich  upon  her  natural 
resources  ;  if  she  does  not  bestir  herself,  the  sceptre  will  depart 
from  her.  Already  are  our  neighbors  to  the  east  looking  to  the 
immense  surplus  productions  of  northern  Missouri ;  and  you  might 
as  well  try  to  confine  a  powder  magazine  after  the  match  has  been 
applied,  as  attempt  to  coop  up  Yankee  skill  and  enterprise.  This 
trade,  if  not  secured,  will  depart  and  much  of  it  pass  by  way  of  the 
T^akes  to  New  York. 

We  are  of  that  school  whose  faith  is  strong  :  we  believe  the  greater 
the  number  of  judicious  and  substantial  improvements  made  in  a  city 
or  State,  the  better  able  will  that  community  be  to  originate  and  pros- 
ecute successfully,  other  improvements  :  and,  now,  if  you  will,  let 
the  North,  the  South,  and  the  Centre,  have  their  railroads  terminate- 
ingat  St.  Louis. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  favor  self-interest  in  carrying  out  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  improvements  ;  and  has  not  this  feeling  operated 
in  drawing  the  location  of  the  Pacific  railroad  through  the  knobs  of  (Van 
Buren)  Cass  county,  with  a  view  to  its  being  intersected  by  the  great 
Independence  and  Missouri  river — or  White  river  railroad  ?  And 
will  this  intersection  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  draw  our  main 
trunk  thirty-six  miles  out  of  the  true  direction  ? 

Judging  by  the  description  which  travelers  give,  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth between  Big  Nimehaw  and  Blue  rivers,  thence  to  the  Platte, 
no  country  offers  greater  facilities  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
so  far  as    relates  to   light  curves,   lengthy  tangents   and  easy  grades. 

Col  L.  E.  Powell,  who  commanded  the  United  States  troops  in  the 
Platte  country  during  the  Mexican  war,  states  that  from  old  Fort 
Kearney  on  the  Missouri  river,  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  is  two, 
hundred  and  ten  miles  ;  that  its    banks   never  overflow  5    and   in  all 
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this  distance  but  two  tributaries,  of  any  size,  put  in  on  the  south  side; 
The  first  is  the  Saline,  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  only  sixty 
feet  wide.  The  next,  fifteen  miles  farther  up,  is  a  small  creek  only- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  this  country  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  location  of  railroads. 

Should  this  article  have  any  effect  to  stir  up  an  inquiry  into,  and  an 
examination  of  the  most  feasible  routes  for  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  trunk  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  it  will  be  ample 
remuneration  for  the  labor  bestowed — be  the  route  through  our  State, 
either  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 


ART.  IV.— NEW  MADRID,  MISSOURI. 

To  ike  Editors  of  the  Western  Journal : 

I  have  thought  that  a  few  incidents  of  the  history  of  one  of  the 
early  Spanish  settlements,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mississippi, 
would  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  many  readers  of  your  Journal, 
particularly  Missourians  :  you  will,  if  the  following  meets  with  your 
approval,  give  it  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Western  Journal, 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
French  Governments  ;  to  extend  the  area  of  their  possessions,  by  the 
establishment  of  villages,  towns,  forts  and  other  public  establishments  ; 
leaving  the  settlement  of  the  wide  spread  forests,  to  the  future  emi- 
grant or  pioneer  :  a  town  could  not  be  established,  a  settlement  made, 
unless  the  projectors  were  clothed  with  certain  powers  of  government. 

The  commandants,  exercised  considerable  regal  power,  they  pos- 
sessed not  only  military,  but  civil  and  judicial  authority,  over  the 
inhabitants  :  to  them  were  intrusted  the  regulations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, with  their  American  neighbors,  and  the  numerous  Indian  tribes; 
the  dispossl  of  the  soil  by  grants,  concessions,  etc  :  subject  only  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Vice  Roy  of  the  King.  Whenever  it  was  deemed  of 
interest  to  His  Majesty  to  make  a  new  settlement  or  colony ;  a  com- 
petent person  was  selected  to  explore  the  uninhabited  part  of  the 
domain  ;  and  make  a  selection  for  the  site  of  a  new  village,  town,  or 
hiilitary  post :  then  came  the  appointment  of  a  commandant,  clothed 
with  all  necessary  power,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  government  of 
the  new  colony — around  these  nuclei  of  civilization,  soon  sprung  up 
a  thriving  population. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  proven  the  sagacity  and  forethought  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  New  Spain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  or  town  founded  by  them,  that  does  not,  to 
this  day,  possess  many  natural  advantages  for  trade,  commerce  and 
industrial  pursuits,  over  all  other  points,  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
Mississippi.  The  ancient  town  or  Post  of  New  Madrid  was  estab- 
lished sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1788,  or,  of  the  first  of  1789 
by  one  Jacque  Glamorgan,  a  Scottish  adventurer ;  who  at  that  time 
held  some  post  under  the  Spanish  government.  He  received  the 
authority  to  make  the  establishment    from  Gen.  O'Riley,  Lieutenant 
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General  of  Spain,  who    was  then   the  chief  of  the  Department  at  St. 
Louis,     From  an  ancient  map  of  the  old  town  made  in  1793,  (nov/  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer)  the  founder  of  New  Madrid    must  have 
been  impressed    with  the  idea  of  her  becoming    the  metropolis  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  in  the  course  of  time  would   rival  her   name- 
sake, the  far  famed  capitol  of  old  Spain.     The  town  originally  exten- 
ded from  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  on   the  east,  to  the  outlet   of 
Lake  Ste.  Marie  on  the  west,  fronting   about  one  mile   on  the    river, 
and  running  back  to  the  depth,  of  the  same    extent ;  where  the  town 
was  separated  from  the  plantations,  by  a  wide  plateau    or   commons. 
The  streets  of  the  old  town,  were    very  wide   and  spacious,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  were    left 
large  squares  for    public  buildings,    churches    and  pleasure   grounds. 
The  town  was  laid  out  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  of  cresent  form,  above 
the  highest  stage  of  water;  in   the  centre  of  one  of  the  most    exten- 
sive bends  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  delightful  and  commanding  view 
for  several  miles  both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  surrounded    by  the 
finest  lands  in  the  Delta  of  the  father  of  rivers,   for  miles  in  extent; 
presenting  to   the  eye    of  the  emigrant  one    of  the  most    picturesque 
places  in  the  west;  "such,  reader,  was   New  Madrid  in  years  gone  by. 
Founded  in  1789  by  Spain,  ceded  in  1801  to  France,  and  transferred 
again  in  1804  to  the  United  States.     The  writer  has  been  informed,  by 
some  of  the  "oldest   inhabitants," that  the  different  changes  of  Gov- 
ernment, all   took    place    in  one    day  ;  (that  is,  so  far  as   delivery  of 
seizen   was  concerned)  this  was  in  the  year  1804,  when  the  Govern- 
ment   of  the   United  States  took    possession    of  the  public  property 
in  the  Fort,  Archives  &c.     One  Fouchey  or  Fourchet,  vi^as  appointed 
the  first    commandant    of  the   Post    of  New    Madrid;  but    under  his 
administration,  but  few  emigrants  arrived.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
year  1791,  by  Don  Tomas  Portell,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  civil 
and  military    commandant  up  to    the    year  1796.     Many   emigrants 
arrived  during  this  period,    principally  from  Canada,  Vincennes  and 
Kentucky — and  New  Madrid  became  quite  a  place  of  note.     Don  Car- 
los Dehault  Delassus    became  commadant  in  1797,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1799  ;  during  his   administration  of  affairs   the  town    con- 
tinued  to  flourish,  and   the  surrounding    country  became   settled  ;  a 
great  many   grants    were  made    to    the    numerous    emigrants    from 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  the  other    States  of 
the  confederacy ;  and  also    from  Canada,  Vincennes,    Kaskaskia,  St. 
Louis  and  Cahokia.     Don  Henri  PeyrouxDe  La  Coudrienere,  succee- 
ded De  Lassus  about  1799,  and  continued  in  office  after  the  cession  to 
France.     Messrs.  John  Lavalle,    Pierre  A.  Laforge  and  Dr.  Richard 
.T.  Waters,  all  exercised  the  functions    of  civil  commandants,  pro  tern, 
for  a  short  time,  until  the  country  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
became  the  district  of  New  Madrid,  Louisiana  Territory. 

From  all  the  information,  within  my  reach,  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  much  of  the  biography  of  the  early  commandants.  Portelle  was 
the  only  Spaniard  who  held  office  at  this  post,  De  Lassus,  Peyroux 
and  Laforge,  were  all  natives  of  hi  belle  France,  Lavelle  was  a  Can- 
adian, Dr.  Waters  from  Marj^land.  They  are  all  represented  to  have 
been  men  of  considerable  energy ;  generally  highly  educated,  easy 
in  circumstances,  endowed    with  good   native  sense  ;  affable   in  man- 
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ners;  they  soon  acquired  great  influence  in  the  community;  and  became 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  infant  colony.  Portelle  and  De  Lassus  left 
the  country  soon  after  retiring  from  office,  Peyroux  returned  to  his 
native  land  about  1810  where  he  died  some  years  ago.  Laforge, 
Lavalle,  and  Waters,  remained  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  they  be- 
came prominent  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  after  its  cession  to 
the  United  States.  They  all  lived  many  years  after  the  change  of 
government,  and  died  regretted  by  the  community,  they  left  behind 
them  numerous  offspring,  who  retain  the  position  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  old  county  of  New  Madrid.  During  the  administration  of 
Peyroux,  the  village  of  Little  Prairie,  about  thirty  miles  below  New 
Madrid,  was  laid  out  by  Captain  Francis  Lesieur,  a  Canadian,  who 
was  appointed  commandant  of  that  village  ;  in  a  few  years  it  became 
a  flourishing  village;  the  inhabitants  were  principally  Canadians  and 
Creoles,  with  a  few  hardy  pioneers  from  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  two  places  were  generally  intelligent, 
fond  of  adventure,  easy  in  circumstances  ;  devoted  to  rational  amuse- 
ment, they  sought  wealth  only  as  a  means  of  enjoyment;  and  as  the 
poet  says  "  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."  Their 
era  was  marked  with  no  important  improvements  in  arts,  commerce 
or  manufactures  ;  they  enjoyed  a  mild  climate,  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  that  was  lavish  in  the  production  of  the  great  necessaries  of 
subsistence  ;  their  exports  of  commerce,  were  confined  to  cotton,  and 
the  furs  and  peltries  that  were  annually  brought  to  the  post  by  their 
Indian  neighbors.  These  articles  found  their  way  to  European  mark- 
ets by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  and  they 
received  in  return  such  commodities  and  luxuries  not  to  be  found  in 
frontier  settlements.  They  lacked  that  "  go-aheadism"  of  this  progres- 
sive age ;  but  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, that  goodness  of  heart,  that  adds  so  much  to  the  social  relations 
of  life  ;  and  take  them  all  in  all  they  were  a  happy  people.  Such 
were  the  early  pioneers  of  New  Madrid  and  Little  Prairie,  but  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  great  river,  as  she  rolls 
onward  to  mingle  her  turbid  waters  with  the  ocean,  have  almost 
swept  away,  what  was  once  New  Madrid  and  Little  Prairie.  The  old 
fort,  the  quaint  old  churches,  their  cemeteries,  where  the  remains  of 
their  early  fathers  rested  after  the  journey  of  life,  all,  all,  lie  beneath 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  mad  river  ;  in  a  few  years  more,  there  will 
scarcely  be  track  or  trace,  to  point  the  stranger,  where  once  stood  New 
Madrid  and  Little  Prairie. 

The  present  town  of  New  Madrid  was  laid  out  immediately  back 
of  the  old  one,  in  the  year  1820,  it  having  been  selected  as  the  coun- 
ty seat  for  the  present  county  of  New  Madrid ;  after  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  had  been  narrowed  down  to  near  the  constitutional  limits. 
The  county  of  New  Madrid  in  early  times  embraced,  within  her  boun- 
daries, all  that  portion  of  S.  E.  Mo.  out  of  which  the  present  counties 
of  Scott,  Mississippi,  Stoddard  and  Dunklin  have  been  formed:  and 
the  then  county  seat  was  Winchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  this 
place.  This  place  is  beautifully  situated  for  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits  ;  seventy-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  uninter- 
upted  by  the  droughts  of  summer  or  the  frosts  of  winter ;  an  unob- 
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structed  navigation  to  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  should  now,  if  proximity  to  market,  cheap  tran- 
sit upon  the  products  of  the  county  ;  great  facilities  both  in  commerce 
and  agriculture  ;  be  a  growing  and  prosperous  town  ;  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  inland  trade  ;  with  N.  E.  Arks,  and  S.  E.  Mo.,  bound  to 
us  by  cordons  of  railroads  or  turnpikes,  threading  their  way  to  our 
neighboring  towns,  and  binding  us  together  in  close  brotherhood. 
No  county  in  the  State  can  surpass  ours  in  the  production  of  corn, 
(our  great  staple);  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes  yield  well  to  the 
industrious  farmer :  our  forests  abound  with  the  finest  timber,  such 
as  oak,  ash,  walnut  and  cypress  ;  this  a  great  element  of  wealth,  and 
in  some  parts  of  our  common  country,  would  give  a  livelihood  to  hun- 
dreds of  industrious  laborers. 

Our  swamps  and  lakes  abound  with  great  quantity  of  fowls  and  ani- 
mals of  the  fured  tribe,  and  are  anually  a  source  of  profit  to  the  hun- 
ter, and  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  county.  No  county  is  better 
adapted  to  plank  or  railroads  ;  and  no  where  could  they  be  built  with 
less  cost.  A  road  could  be  built  from  this  place,  in  any  direction 
through  the  country,  and  not  meet  with  an  elevation  where  grading 
would  be  required  over  two  feet.  Bog  iron  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
bed  of  a  lake  in  this  county,  about  eighteen  miles  from  this  place,  and 
it  has  been  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  very  rich.  With 
all  the  natural  advantages  of  position,  soil,  and  climate,  our  place  and 
county  have  not  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  or  general  improve- 
ment. Three  causes  have  had  a  tendency  to  retard  our  progress, — 
the  first  of  which  applies  more  particularly  to  the  town,  and  the 
others  to  the  country  at  large  :  our  place  being  in  the  centre 
of  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  banks  are  not  permanent,  but  siibjeot 
to  continual  falling,  or  caving  m  ;  every  year  the  river  encroaches 
upon  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  little  by  little,  it  slides  away.  This 
continues  year  after  year,  unless  the  river  takes  a  mad  freak,  and 
finds  a  channel  elsewhere.  All  the  towns  upon  the  Mississippi  ,with 
few  exceptions,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  have  suf- 
fered from  this  cause ;  and  their  growth  and  prosperity  checked. 
The  second  obstacle  to  our  progress  ir,  that  our  country  has  been 
visited  by  earthquakes — that  in  1811-12  great  damage  was  done  to 
the  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  seek  refuge  in  other  portions 
of  the  west.  Wherever  New  Madrid  is  kaown,  her  name  is  associated 
with  earthquakes.  The  emigrant,  as  he  wends  his  way  westward, 
passes  by  the  ill-fated  place,  and  seeks  a  home  farther  West,  South, 
or  North  :  but  the  march  of  time  is  clearing  away  the  rubbish  that 
enveloped  our  true  history;  and  the  force  of  prejudice  is  fast  giving 
way  to  the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense  ;  and  the  overlooked  and 
long  neglected  country  is  being  sought  out  by  the  emigrant. 

The  third,  and  most  potent  obstacle  to  our  advancement  in  wealth, 
population  and  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  easy  of  remedy- 
is  the  great  swamps  or  submerged  lands  that  almost  encircle  our  coun- 
ty ;  stretching  along  our  northern  and  western  boundary,  until  lost  in 
"  the  big  spread  of  Arkansas."  Owing  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  capital  and  enterprise  ; 
and  as  the  immense  waste  belongs  to  the  General  Government,  the 
task  of  removing  this  blight  upon  our  land,  by  early  and  speedy  action, 
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is  the  duty  of  the  Government.  When  in  1815,  our  population  were 
suffering  from  the  injuries  sustained  from  the  dire  visitation  of  earth- 
quakes, Congress  magnanimously  donated  a  part  of  her  wide  domain 
to  each  actual  sufferer  ;  although,  our  Government  was  (hen  burthen- 
ed  with  a  heavy  national  debt.  That  calamity  was  sudden,  and  its 
injurious  effects  immediate.  The  one  now,  that  preys  upon  us,  grows 
with  our  growth  and  strenSthens  with  our  strength,  laying  waste 
immense  tracts  of  I'ertile  lands,  and  sowing  the  seed  of  loathsome  dis- 
ease among  our  people.  Is  it  unreasonable  in  us  then,  to  hope  that 
Congress  will  again  come  to  our  aid,  and  rid  our  land  of  so  great  a 
curse  ;  at  the  same  lime,  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  reclamation  of 
some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  State  ? 

I  verily  believe  thai  the  same  quantity  of  land  donated  for  the  suf- 
ferers by  earthquakes,  in  1811-12,  would  reclaim  this  now  valueless 
country  ;  it  would  bring  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  Public  Treasury, 
and  afford  homes  to  hundreds  of  our  hardy  yeomanry,  instead  of  a  ref- 
urge  and  hiding  place  to  the  beast  of  the  forest. 

With  all  the  drawbacks  that  surround  us,  with  all  the  prejudices 
against  our  climate, — the  health  af  our  country — the  annual  visitation 
of  earthquakes — the  rather  dilapidated  appearance  of  our  village,  as 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  as  he  wends  his  way  by  us  on 
the  brow  of  the  broad  Mississippi — our  couutry  still,  is  steadily 
progressing,  slowly  but  surely  in  her  onward  march.  The  industri- 
ous farmer  is  annually  extending  his  possessions  :  the  dense  forests 
are  giving  way  to  the  woodman's  axe  ;  and  pleasant  farm-houses  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  Wet  and  marshy  lands  that  had  lain 
vacant  for  years,  have  been  brought,  by  the  skilful  farmer,  into  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  yielding  a  rich  reward  to  the  deserving  owner. 
There  has  been  shipped  from  this  point,  from  the  1st  of  August,  '49, 
to  15th  February,  1850,  as  follows  :  Corn,  in  bags  from  wharf-boat 
of  Messrs.  Cox  &  Wright,  fifty-five  thousand  and  ninety-our  bags  corn 
— equal  to  129,550  bushels  ;  Potatoes,  one  hundred  barrels — equal  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  ;  Oats,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
sacks — equal  to  twelve  hundred  bushels .  From  wharf-boat  of  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Dawson,  thirty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  bags  corn 
— equal  to  seventy-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  bushels  ;  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  bags,  and  barrels  Potatoes equal  to  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventaen  bushels  ;  eight  hundred  and  five  bags 
oats, — equal  to  two  thousand  and  twelve  bushels  ;  seventeeen  bags 
wheat, — equal  to  forty  bushels.  Amount  of  stock  as  Ibllows  :  cattle, 
four  hundred  and  seven   head;    horses   and   mules,    fifty  head;    and 

hogs,   one  thousand  four   hundrfd  head making  the  aggregate   as 

follows  : 
Corn,  -     208,300  bushels  at  30c.  per  bush.         $62,790  00 

Oats,  -        3,212        "  "       "  963  60 

Potatoes,     -         1,367         "        35       "  478  35 

Wheat,  -  40         "         60       "  24  00 

Horses  and  mules,     50  hd.  Avg.  $40  per  head  2,000  00 

Cattle,         -  407     "  8       "  3,256  00 

Hogs,         -  1,400     "  2      "  2,800  00 

Total,  -  -  -  -  .  $72,311  95 
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From  the  following  shipping  points  in  our  county,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  the  amount  of  shipments  this  season  :  James  Bayou, 
Phillips'  Landing,  Martin's  Landing,  Toney's,  Point  Pleasant,  Rud- 
dle's Point,  Cypress  Bend,  Little  Prairie,  Islands  16  and  18, — from 
all  of  which  points  considerable  produce  and  stock  are  shipped.  The 
furs  and  peltries  collected  here,  are  very  considerable  ;  last  year  they 
amounted  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  several  of  our  merchants,  that  the  collections  this  season 
will  exceed  last,  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  increase  of  our  slave  population  is  greater  (in  proportion  to 
population)  than  any  county  in  the  State,  for  the  past  four  years.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  corn  crop  for  1849  (over  and  above  for  home 
consumption),  will  reach  600,000  bushels,  which  at  30c.  per  bushel, 
would  amount  to  $180,000!  The  article  of  cord  wood,  for  steam- 
boats, is  a  considerable  item  of  wealth  to  our  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
sales  for  the  past  year  will  average  50,000  cords,  which  at  $1  25  per 
cord,  amounts  to  $62,500 !  Ours  is  the  only  point  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  a  railroad  could  be  built,  from  the  northern 
part  of  our  State  to  the  Misssisippi  river,  that  is  not  subject,  or  at 
least  affected  by  overflow ;  and  I  venture  the  assertion,  if  ever  an 
examination  is  made  by  a  competent  engineer,  for  the  location  of  the 
Lexington  Railroad,  through  the  mining  region  to  the  Mississippi, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  that  New  Madrid  will  be  the  terminus 
selected,  if  cheapness,  practicability  and  a  level  country,  are  any  ad-> 
vantages  to  be  gained  in  the  construction  of  thoroughfares.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  a  road  could  be  built  from  this  point  to  our  county 
line  (twenty-two  miles)  in  the  direction  of  the  great  mineral  regions, 
twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  than  the  same  distance  in  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  Blest  with  a  genial  climate,  a  rich  and  productive  soil, 
abounding  with  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth,  the  county  of 
New  Madrid  requires  but  the  application  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  age,  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvements, 
in  the  opening  of  direct  and  cheap  thoroughfares  to  her  immediate  and 
less  favored  neighbors  in  South  East  Missouri  and  North  East  Ark- 
ansas, to  make  her  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  counties 
in  the  State.  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  giant  young  State  ;  and  more  particularly,  m  the  old  mother 
of  counties,  in  South  East  Missouri ;  and  as  she  is  the  source  from 
whence  sprung  many  of  the  present  growing  counties  in  the  South 
East  part  of  our  State,  I  would  wish  to  see  her  adopt  such  a  sys- 
tem of  improvements  that  would  add  much  to  her  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  that  in  her  old  age,  she  would  be  a  beacon  light  to  guide  her 
offspring  in  the  way  that  leads  to  individual  and  national  wealthy 
prosperity  and  greatness.  Your  obed't  servant, 

Wm.  S.  MOSELY. 

New  Madrid,  Mo.,  March  1st,  1850. 
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ART.  v.— SUBMERGED  LANDS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Among  the  published  proceedings  of'the  "South-western  Convention," 
held  at  Memphis  in  November  1845,  we  find  the  following  report 
on  the  Submerged  Lands  of  this  State.  We  publish  it  in  this  place, 
mainly,  because  of  its  connection  with  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  article.  But,  whilst  submitting  it  to  our  readers,  we  feel 
constrained  to  remark  that  the  tenacity  with  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment holds  on  to  these  lands,  is  unjust  towards  the  States  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Besides  their  influence  on  the  health  of  the  inhab- 
itants, these  swamps  cut  off  a  large  district  from  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  greatly  retard  its  improvement.  In  their  present 
condition  these  lands  are  not  susceptible  of  being  surveyed,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  desire  to  retain  them, 
unless  it  is  expected  that  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  drain  them  at 
their  own  expense,  and  then  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  value  thus  imparted  to  the  land. 

We  begin  to  hope,  however,  that  this  speculating  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  is  about  to  undergo  a  change ;  and  we  trust  that 
before  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  will  pass 
that  body,  relinquishing  the  Submerged  Lands  of  Missouri  to  the 
State.  Editoks. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SUBMERGED  LANDS  OF  THh  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  deepest  interest  is  leltby  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  neighboring  States  to  reclaim  the  submei-ged  lands  of  the 
State  of  ^lissouri.  The  whole  Union  long-s  to  see  these  immense 
tracts  of  land,  which  now  lay  desolate  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  made 
to  smile  by  the  industrious  hand  of  man.  It  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  the  West  and  South  that  the  submerged  lands  should 
be  drained  and  reclaimed,  and  rendered  inhabitable.  The  portion  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  inundated,  comprises  the  counties  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau, Scott,  Mississippi,  "Wayne,  Dunklin  and  New  M^.drid.  There 
is  about  2,160  square  miles  wliich  are  low  and  swampy  lands  in  the 
above  counties.  A  great  portion  of  the  above  counties  is  covered 
with  water,  and  possess  an  alluvial  soil,  the  lands  are  low  and  marshj- 
interspersed  by  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  bayous,  bogs  and 
marshes  :  although  a  part  of  the  swamps  is  not  submerged  by  water 
the  whole  year  ;  but  the  waters  remaining  stagnant  on  these  low  and 
marshy  lands  during  the  hot  summer  become  very  impure  and  putrid. 
The  vegetation  being  very  rank  and  abundant  on  this  rich  and  marshy 
soil,  mixes  with  the  putrid  waters,  and  when  decomposed  tills  and 
renders  the  atmosphere  impure  and  unhealthy,  which  adds  greatly  (a 
disease  ;  and,  as  the  waters  are  dried  up  from  th-ese  swamps,  there  is 
41 
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a  sediment,  stench  and  poison   left  on   them  that   causes  disease   and 
death,  not  only  to  those  that  live  on  their  borders,  but,  likewise,  to  the 
inhabitants    that   live   in   the    vicinity.     A    great   portion    of   these 
swamps  is  not  susceptible  for  the  habitation  of  man,  except   a  num- 
berless group  of  Islands  interspered,  which  are  occupied  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  by  trappers  and  hunters.     It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  there  is  a  chain  of  low,  level  and  marshy  lands,  commencing 
at   the   city  of  Cape  Girardeau,  in   Missouri,  and   extending   to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  between  these  two  points   there  is  not  a  rock 
landing  except  at   the  small  town  of  Commerce,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river  ;  there,  is  furthermore,  only   one  ridge  of  high 
land  from  Commerce  to  be  met  with  on  the  west  side  of  said  river, 
which  is  at  Helena,  in  Arkansas.     From  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
running  into  the  State  of  Arkansas,  there  is    a   strip  or    tongue,  350 
miles  long,  of  beautiful  and  excellent  lands  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  well  inhabited,  having  an  average  of  ten 
miles  wide,  and  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  stands  isolated  from  the  interi- 
or of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  by  the  great  swamps  lying   west  of  it, 
and  deprives  and  cuts  off  all  communication  from  the  interior  southern 
part  of  Missouri   and    northern    part    of  Arkansas,  for  the    distance 
above  mentioned,  to  the  Mississippi  river.     The  inconvenience  experi- 
enced and  felt  by  the  inhabitants  west  of  these  swamps  in  not    being 
able  to  get  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  market,  is  very  unprofitable  and 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  above  mentioned  States.     The  lands 
west  of  these  swamps  are  very  fertile  and  rich  ;  the  timber  is  unsur- 
passed in  size  amd  beauty.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  inter- 
course with  this  beautiful  country,  in  the    interior   of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  is  thus  cut   off,  producing  incalculable   injury   in  point  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

The  earthquakes  of  1811-12,  proved  very  injurious  and  disastrous 
to  the  south  of  Misssuri,  and  was  felt  far  and  wide.  They  changed 
the  course  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  which  occasioned  the  waters  to 
spread  in  every  direction  :  and  made  high  land  where  it  was  low  pre- 
vious, and  in  elevated  places  sunk  them — thus  causing  the  rivers  and 
streams  to  overflow  a  great  extent  of  country.  These  earthquakes 
of  1811-12,  are  still  remembered  by  many  of  our  oldest  settlers; 
when  the  whole  land  was  moved  and  waved  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  majestic  oak  bent  his  head  to  the  ground  like  a  weed,  and 
the  terrible  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  opposite 
to  the  town  of  New  Madrid,  rolled  up  stream  for  ten  miles,  carrying 
on  its  bosom  barks,  keel-boats  and  every  species  of  crafts,  with  a 
rapidity  unknown,  and  causing  destruction  of  property  and  life. 

The  swamps  commence  below  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  and 
extend  to  Brown's  farm  six  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau.  This  is 
the  head  of  White  Water  or  Little  River  swamps,  which  are  divided 
irom  St.  John's  swamps  by  a  chain  of  high  lands,  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse  shoe,  in  Scott  county.  This  high  land  is  eighteen  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  and  extends  from  Cape  Lacreuse  river  to  the 
town  of  Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Then  from  the  town  of 
Benton,  which  is  on  said  chain  of  high  lands,  in  Scott  county,  there  is 
a  tongue  of  land  that  extends  to  New  Madrid,  on  which  the  large 
New  Madrid  road  runs  ;  the  length  of  the  road  is  thirty-eight  miles  ; 
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aad  the  tongue  of  land  three  miles  wide ;  and  makes  the  line  of 
division  between  the  swamps  of  White  Water  or  Little  River  on  the 
west ;  and  St.  John's  swamps  on  the  east  of  said  road.  Let  it  be  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  the  waters  that  flow  east  of  the  New  Madrid 
road  empty  into  St.  John's  swamps,  and  all  the  waters  west  of  said 
road  empty  into  White  Water  or  Little  River  swamps. 

There  are  four  large  swamps  that  originate  in  Missouri  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  White  Water  or  Little  River  swamps,  the  St.  John's  swamps, 
the  James'  swamps,  and  the  St.  Francis  swamps. 

The  White  Water  or  Little  River  swamps  commence  between 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  lie  immediately  west  of  said  New  Madrid  road, 
except  a  small  chain  of  it  that  extends  along  Cape  Lacreuse  river, 
which  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  four  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau 
city,  and  are  on  the  northern  side  of  said  chain  of  high  hills  that 
forms  Horse  Shoe,  in  Scott  county  ;  and  then  these  swamps  flow  into 
New  Madrid  and  Dunklin  counties  ;  then  flowing  into  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  empty  into  St.  Francis  river,  at  a  point  west  of  Green- 
ock in  Crittenden  county,  in  Arkansas.  Their  length  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  in  a  straight  direction,  is  103  miles,  and  10  miles  wide  on 
an  average,  covering  the  counties  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Scott,  Stoddard, 
Dunklin  and  New  Madrid.  These  swamps  are  made  by  the  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  their  head,  between  the  city  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau and  the  mouth  of  Cape  Lacreuse  ;  and  by  the  lakes  and  streams 
on  the  west  side  of  said  swamps,  and  the  Castor  river,  which  empty 
said  swamps  of  White  Water  or  Little  River. 

The  St.  John's  swamps  commence  below  the  town  of  Commerce, 
and  at  St.  John's  lake ;  and  it  is  well  to  suggest,  that  this  said  lake 
is  filled  with  rich  iron  bog  ore,  a  specimen  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  my  possession  ;  and  then  the  swamp  continues  to  flow  on  the  east 
side  of  New  Madrid  load,  and  empties  itself  into  St.  John's  bayou, 
just  at  the  town  of  New  Madrid.  These  St.  John's  swamps  are  for- 
ty-five miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  These  swamps  submerge  the 
counties  of  Scott,  Mississippi  and  New  Madrid  ;  and  are  formed  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  St.  John's,  and  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  James'  swamps  lie  between  the  St.  John's  swamps  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  submerge  the  county  of  Mississippi,  and 
empty  into  James'  bayou,  at  the  dividing  line  between  New  Madrid 
and  Mississippi  counties.  The  James'  swamps  are  thirty  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide  ;  between  the  swamps  St.  John's  and  James',  are 
Mathews,  East  and  Long  Prairies,  which  are  good  lands.  The  James' 
swamps  are  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  St.  Francis  swamps  commence  in  Wayne  county,  fifteen  miles 
below  Greenville  ;  then  dividing  Stoddart  and  Waj'ne  counties,  and 
Dunklin  in  Missouri,  and  Green  county  in  Arkansas  ;  and  then  con- 
tinue their  course  to  a  point  west  of  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  The  St. 
Francis  swamps  in  Missouri  are  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  ten  to 
twelve  miles  wide,  and  from  the  Missouri  line,  extend  about  seventy- 
five  miles  in  Arkansas,  and  width,  about  twenty  miles,  and  then  lose 
themselves  into  the  St.  Francis  river. 

The  following  plan  is  submitted  to  drain  and  reclaim  the  iniindated 
lands  in  Missouri : 
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The  swamps  of  White  Water  or  Little  River  are  formed  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river,  between  the  city  of  Cape  Girardean 
and  the  mouth  of  Cape  Lacreus  river,  a  distance  of  four  miles  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  only  way  of  stopping  this  overflow  would  be  by 
makiiif  a  levee  along  the  Mississippi,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  its 
banks,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  caving  in  of  the  banks  of  said  river, 
from  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  mouth  of  Cape  Lacreuse  river, 
to  the  hio-h  chain  of  hills  in  Scott  county,  which  forms  Horse  Shoe. 
The  cost  cf  throwing  a  levee  between  the  two  above  mentioned  points, 
which  is  four  miles  long,  would  be.  at  six  thousand  dollars  a  mile, 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  levee  would  check  the  overflow 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  swamps  of  White 
and  Little  River.  These  said  swamps  flow,  as  before  mentioned, 
around  a  chain  of  hilis  in  Scott  county,  and  west  of  New  Madrid  road. 
Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  draining  canal,  commencing 
below  Cape  Girardeau  city,  to  run  through  the  above  mentioned 
to  collect  and  throw  all  the  waters  into  White  Water 
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or  Little  River.  This  canal  to  extend  to  about  west  of  New  Madrid, 
where  lie  the  big  swamps  of  Little  River  ;  the  length  of  said  canal 
would  be  seventy  miles.  The  cost  of  this  canal,  at  three  thousand 
dollars  a  mile,  would  be  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  It 
v/ould  require  another  canal,  commencing  about  twelve  miles  below 
Bloomfield,  in  Stoddart  county,  to  run  in  a  direct  line  below  the  town 
nf  New  M[adrid,  which  would  drain  a  vast  quantity  of  water  from 
Lakes  Nic  Cormy  and  St.  Mary's — all  of  which  are  branches  of 
swamps  of  White  Water  or  Little  River.  The  length  of  the  canal 
would  be  about  tw^enty-five  miles  ;  the  cost  of  it,  at  three  thousand 
dollars  a  mile,  would  be  seventy-flve  thousand  dollars. 

Then  another  canal  from  the  swamps  of  Little  River,  to  flow  into 
the  Mississippi,  at  Point  Pleasant ;  that  is,  a  draining  canal,  com- 
mencing just  west  of  said  Point  Pleasant,  about  at  the  junction  of 
Little  Pk-iver  and  Castor.  The  length  of  the  canal  about  twenty  miles  ; 
which  would  drain  great  quantities  of  water  that  cover  Dunklin  and 
New  Madrid  counties.  It  is  well  to  state  that  Little  River  swamps, 
w-est  of  Point  Pleasant,  are  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi  waters  at  a  medium  stage  ;  and  Little  River  at  a  low 
stage — of  which  level  was  taken  by  Judge  Turner  of  Virginia,  a  sci- 
entific gentleman,  in  the  year  1825 — for  which  information,  and  many 
other  facts,  I  can  refer  to  Godfrey  Lesfleur,  Esq.,  Col.  Walker,  Capt. 
Alphonsa  Delarodesie  and  Richard  Phillips,  persons  of  great  integrity, 
and  very  intellectual  gentlemen ;  of  whom  mostly  were  born  and 
raised  on  the  borders  of  said  swamps.  The  cost  of  above  draining 
canal,  at  three  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  would  be  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  said  Little  River  swamps  then  flow  south,  into  New 
Madrid  and  Dunklin  counties  ;  and  then  into  the  St.  Francis  river,  in 
Arkansas.  It  will  be  essential  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  Castor  and 
White  Water  or  Little  River  ;  that  is,  by  removing  all  the  trees,  logs 
and  stumps  in  the  bed  of  spid  rivers,  so  that  all  the  waters  would  con- 
centrate into  Little  River,  which  empties  into  St.  Francis  in  Arkan- 
sas, The  cost  of  removing  said  obstacles  in  the  beds  of  said  rivers 
would  be  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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The  draining  and  reclaiming  the  St.  John  and  James  swamps  would 
be  by  making  a  levee  from  the  town  of  Commerce,  in  Scott  county, 
along  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Madrid,  where  the  banks  over- 
flow ;  and  said  levee  to  be  at  half  a  mile  from  its  banks.  This  levee 
would  be  one  hundred  miles  long ;  and  the  cost  of  this  levee,  at  five 
thousand  dollars  a  mile,  would  be  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  St.  John  swamps  will  require  a  draining  canal  from  St.  John's 
Lake,  to  flow  into  bayou  St.  John's,  about  eight  miles  above  New 
Madrid  ;  then  removing  all  obstacles  in  said  bayou  St.  John's,  the 
canal  would  be  about  forty  miles  long,  which  would  reclaim  all  the 
swamps  of  St.  John's  ;  and  would  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  swamps  St.  James  would  require  a  draining  canal  from  its 
head,  near  Mathew's  prairie,  in  Mississippi  county,  to  flow  into 
James'  bayou,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river,  across  the 
dividiug  line  between  the  counties  of  Mississippi  and  New  Madrid. 
Thus  the  canal  would  be  twenty-five  miles  long;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  all  obstacles,  such  as  logs,  trees  and  stumps,  out 
of  the  bayous  St.  John's  and  James — and  these  bayous  would  be  nav- 
igable for  fllatboats  and  keelboats.  The  canal  would  cost  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  ;  and  removing  obstacles  out  of  St.  John's  and  James' 
bayou,  five  thousand  dolllars. 

The  St.  Francis  swamps  can  be  drained  and  reclaimed  by  clearing 
and  removing  all  obstacles  from  the  bed  of  the  St.  Francis  river ;  that 
is,  from  its  head  in  Missouri,  to  the  Arkansas  line,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate all  the  water  within  its  channel,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The   amount  of    submerged    lands    in    Missouri    is  2,1G0  square 
miles,  as  far  as    it   can  be   ascertained   at  the  Land  Office,  making 
1,328,400  acres.     The  reclaiming  ot    these  lands  would  afford  suffi- 
cient remuneration  to  justify  their  vast  undertakings.     The  amount  of 
the  cost  of  the  whole  work  would  be  one  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand  dollars.     The  lands  are  now  valueless,  and  can 
never  be  made  available  without  being  drained  and  reclaimed.      The 
proper  mstnner  of  reclaiming  these  lands  would  be  for  the  General 
Government  to  cede  these  submerged  lands  to  the  States,  with  the 
special  condition  enjoined  upon  the   State  of  reclaiming  them.     The 
State  would   feel  more  interest  in  executing  this  work,  for  it  would 
come  under  its  immediate  concern,  and  for  the  expense  attending  this 
work   the  State  would  be  repaid  by  the  sales  of  the  reclaimed  lands. 
The  General  Government  can  never  dispose  of  these  inundated  lands, 
nor  the  fertile  lands  bordering  on  these  swamps,  without  their  being 
reclaimed,  for   no  human  being  can   inhabit  on  the  borders  of  these 
lands   without  endangering  his  life.     The  voice  of  humanity  speaks 
aloud,  that  these  lands  should  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation  and  for  the 
habitation  of  man.     Some  of  the  best  inhabitants  of  our  State,  and  the 
old  settlers  of  the  country,  live  on  the  borders  of  these  swamps.     It 
is  well  known  that  they  suffered  much  from  the  earthquakes  of  1811, 
and  1812  ;    and  they  braved  many  dangers  in  the  last  war,  in  the 
struggle  with  the  savages  ; — it  is  but  just,  generous  and  equitable,  that 
the  Government  should  render  their   and   their  children's  situation 
comfortable  and  wholesome.     There  exist  strange  and  unknown  dis- 
eases of  the  most  dreadful  and  malignant  character — dealing  death  in 
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every  direction,  and  spreading  throughout  the  southern  part  of  Mis- 
souri, terror  to  its  inhabitants.  The  poisonous  winds  blowing  over 
swamps,  seem  to  carry  on  their  wings,  death  to  the  young,  hardy, 
strong,  infirm  and  old,  alike.  These  lands  are  now  valueless.  These 
low  lands  are  susceptible  of  being  reclaimed  ;  if  so,  would  be  unsur- 
passed in  richness  of  soil,  excellence  of  timber,  and  would  invite 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  inhabit  them  ;  and  towns  and  villages 
would  spring  up  in  the  whole  country,  and  an  active  population  would 
cover  its  whole  extent, — the  lands  would  be  made  to  smile  with  rich 
harvests  that  would  cover  its  surface — the  south  of  Missouri  would 
be  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  West ;  for  its  lands  would  be  level 
and  beautiful,  and  would  be  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  Globe. 

All  of  which,  with  the  accompanying  Map  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  therefore  propose  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention — it  is  both  the 
interest  and  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  cede  the  inundated 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  with  the  special  condition  to 
drain  and  reclaim  them. 

FERMIN  A.  ROZIER,  Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 
ART.  VL— WOOL  GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

We  extract  from  the  Patent  Office  Report,  the  following  able  and 
interesting  article  on  "  wool  growing,"  from  the  pen  of  Mark  R.  Cock- 
rill,  Esq.,  of  Tennessee.  No  man  in  the  United  States  has,  perhaps, 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  as  the  author 
of  this  treatise  ;  nor  is  there  any  whose  statements  and  opinions  upon 
this  subject,  are  entitled  to  more  confidence.  The  experience  and 
observations  of  the  writer  have  established  some  important  facts 
which  ought  to  be  known  and  appreciated  by  every  American.  ' 

The  opinion  prevails  very  generally,  that  the  United  States  are  not 
as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fine  Wool  as  Europe  ;  and,  especially, 
that  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  are  less  favorable  than  the 
Northern.  Mr.  Cockrill  has  proven  that  these  opinions  are  errone- 
ous :  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  for  his 
efforts  to  remove  their  prejudices  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 

With  a  reasonable  degree  of  attention,  the  South  and  West  could  pro- 
duce an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  Wool,  without  lessening,  mate- 
rially, their  other  products.  This  would  be  an  entire  gain  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country;  for,  unlike  our  other  staples,  it  would  not 
impair  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  How  long  will  the  farmers  of  the 
West  and  the  planters  of  the  South,  neglect  this  branch  of  husbandry, 
and  refuse  to  improve  so  great  a  source  of  wealth  ? 
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WOOL. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  JVovember  1,   1848. 

Dear  Sin  :  Your  valued  favor,  requesting  agricultural  inlorma- 
tion,  was  duly  received. 

After  some  reflection,  I  have  concluded  to  confine  myself  to  one 
subject  mainly— that  is,  wool  growing  ;  though  your  enquiries 
embrace  many  other  subjects  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  annual  import  of  the  United  States  is  about  eight  millions  of 
pounds  of  raw  wool ;  when,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  export  very 
largely  ;  and  if  the  opinions  which  I  here  introduce  should  aid  in 
effecting  a  change,  I  shall  be  fully  compensated. 

In  your  annual  report  for  the  year  1847,  I  find  sentiments  express- 
ed by  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  Esq.,  from  which  I  dissent.  He  says 
that  "  Prussian  Silesia,  a  province  in  the  north  of  Germany,  has  gain- 
ed the  reputation  of  producing  not  only  the  finest  wool,  but  of  being 
the  only  market  where  thorough  blood  can  be  obtained."  He  again 
says  :  "  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to 
raise  fine  wool,  but  they  have  never  fully  succeeded  ;  and  to  effect  a 
profitable  result,  we  must  bring  from  Germany  a  thorough-blooded 
flock.  It  will  astonish  some  of  our  American  farmers,  when  they  are 
assured  that  a  single  ram  is  sold  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars."  I  contend  that  the  United  States  is  a  better  wool 
growing  region  than  any  part  of  Germany,  or  any  portion  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  the  low  latitudes  of  the  United  States  have  advantages  over 
the  high.  I  contend  that  as  fine  wool  is  now  grown  in  the  United 
States  as  can  be  produced  in  Germany ;  and  as  thorough  bred  sheep 
likewise. 

I  contend,  furthermore,  that  the  low  latitudes,  from  36  deg.  down 
to  28  degrees,  in  the  United  States,  can  grow  as  fine  wool  as  any 
part  of  Europe  or  America ;  and  that  as  fine  rams  can  be  bought  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  fifty  dollars,  as  those  in  Germany  which 
sell  for  two  thousand. 

Holding  these  opinions  to  be  true,  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  some  of 
the  evidence  which  produced  them  in  my  mind 

In  1814,  I  found  myself  a  young  Tennessean,  and  the  distant 
fame  of  the  merino  sheep,  with  his  golden  fleece,  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity,  and,  in  search  thereof,  commenced  a  trip  to  the  east.  Here 
commenced  my  study  of  sheep  and  wool  growing ;  and  from  that  peri- 
od to  the  present  I  have  given  it  close  attention.  I  have  kept  sam- 
ples of  wool,  with  labels,  giving  the  date,  pedigree,  &c.,  for  thirty-five 
years.  In  1823  and  1824,  I  imported  from  Saxony  merinos  of  the 
purest  blood ;  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  I  have  samples  of 
that  importation  with  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  in  crossing  for 
improvements.  I  have  many  samples  from  the  most  improved  Ameri- 
can flocks,  and  many  Saxon  samples  likewise.  I  have  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Taintor  some  samples  of  the  best  sheep  in  Europe,  with  two 
animals  of  the  selection  made  for  Mr.  Scoville,  of  Connecticut,  being 
from  the  best  flocks  in  Europe.  I  have  also  the  card  of  eighteen  sam- 
ples of  wool  made  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  from  the  finest  sheep  of  Sile- 
sia, and  other  sections  of  that  country. 

If,  therefore,  a  study  of  thirty-five  years — if  endless  experiments 
in  the  time,  with  diligence,  persoverence  and  devotion  to  the  subject — 
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should  quality  me  to  juJge  of  wool  by  the  samples,  and  the  qualities  o 
the  bearer  by  their  presence,  I  have  come  to  correct  conclusions,  as  above 
stated ;  for,  by  comparison,  I  find  Tennessee  growing  as  fine  wool  as 
any  of  the  samples  before  me,  and  there  are  many  other  flocks  in  the 
United  States  doing  the  same.  This  is  not  a  general  thing,  of  course, 
and  I  presume  the  fact  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Fleischmann  when  he 
said  the  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  grow  fine  wool  had  failed. 

A  few  flocks  in  the  United  States  have  continued  pure — the  best 
importations  from  Saxony  in  1823-24,  when  she  had  reached  a  higher 
reputation  in  her  flocks  than  Spain,  or  any  other  division  of  Europe. 
From  and  after  this  period,  the  history  of  wool  culture  in  Saxony 
shows  that  she  gave  up  quality  for  quantity.  But  the  thorough  bloods 
that  had  been  sent  off  to  the  United  States  before  this,  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  careful  proprietors,  who  have  been  true  to  the  subject,  still 
preserve  all  the  beauties  of  the  fleece  which  had  given  distinction  to 
Saxony,  previous  to  her  change.  These  flocks  now  in  the  United 
States,  produce  wool  as  fine  in  fibre,  freer  from  hairs  and  of  greater 
length  and  softness,  than  the  present  German  flocks  ;  hence,  1  think  it 
the  best  broad  cloth  wool  grown  on  the  globe. 

The  descendants  of  that  importation  in  the  low  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  are  superior  to  those  brought  over  ;  which  I  attribute 
to  climate. 

I  have  said  above,  that  the  low  latitudes  have  the  advantage  in 
wool  growing. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  and  will  not  be  changed  till  expe- 
rience teaches  otherwise,  that  the  warm  climate  will  not  produce  fine 
wool.  This  idea  seems  to  be  supported  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
those  animals  bearing  fur.  This  is  fair  as  an  argument,  but  yields  to 
proofs  of  a  higher  grade. 

In  1839  I  became  a  cotton  grower  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in 
latitude  32  1-2  °  north,  and  removed  my  Saxony  flock  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  latitude  36  °  ,  to  my  cotton  plantation,  where  I  kept  them 
six  years.  I  have  the  samples  grov>?n  in  that  latitude,  and  consider 
them  the  best  samples  of  wool  I  have  seen.  They  possess  more  of 
the  requisites  for  a  perfect  fleece  and  fitness  for  superior  broadcloth 
than  the  produce  of  the  same  sheep  in  latitude  36  °  — my  present 
residence.  I  attribute  it  to  this  fact,  that  in  Mississippi  the  food  is 
better  adapted  to  sustain  a  healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is 
kept  oily  by  warmth  ;  green  herbage  and  succulent  food  during  winter 
as  well  as  summer.  The  pores  of  the  skin  were  not  closed,  the  wool 
did  not  cease  to  grow,  there  was  no  fever  from  housing,  crowding, 
and  from  dry  food,  but  a  regular,  uniform,  and  continuous  growth  of 
fleece  the  whole  year ;  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  produced  in  any  lat- 
itude as  high  as  51  °  ;  which  is  the  parallel  passing  through  the  north 
"  of  Germany,  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  six  months  in  the  year — 
from  November  till  May.  But  economy  I  rank  as  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  low  latitudes,  where  lands  are  cheap,  very  cheap,  and  green 
food  for  winter  as  well  as  other  seasons.  My  observations  for  six 
years'  residence,  and  to  the  present  time,  by  annual  visits,  in  latitude 
32  1-2  °  ,  prove  to  my  mind  that  the  tendency  is  to  improve  rather 
than  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  wool,  even  where  the  finest  wools 
are  attempted.    A  flock  in  the  warm  climates  requires  but  little  feed- 
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ing,  a  very  small  investment  in  land,  and  but  little  labor  in  preparing 
for  winter ;  hence,  economy  points  to  a  region  south  of  51  °  as  tho 
true  sheep  region. 

If  I  have  offered  any  evidence  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
others  on  the  subject,  I  would  JkUggest  that  the  culture  of  wool  be 
incorporated  with  that  of  cottonras  the  latter  seems  to  be  depressed 
far  below  its  intrinsic  value — perhaps  by  over  production  ;  but,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  is  very  low,  and  a  suggestion  of  any  plausible 
substitute  would  be  worthy  of  experiment. 

I  suggest  wool  growing  upon  the  tired  lands  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts ;  sow  down  rye,  peas,  oats,  and  whatever  else  may  grow  well 
in  that  region,  and  pasture  the  flocks  thereon ;  and  in  this  way  reno- 
vate and  restore  lands,  instead  of  a  more  expensive  method  of  manu- 
ring. This  would  increase  the  growth  of  wool  and  decrease  the 
quantity  of  cotton. 

The  United  States  export  two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  and  import  eight  million  pounds  of  wool  annually. 
In  addition  to  the  tired  lands  in  the  cotton  region,  there  are  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  in  the  south  and  west  unfit  for  the  plough,  but 
yet  growing  excellent  food  for  sheep. 

The  tendency  of  the  merino  is  to  ramble  and  take  a  great  variety 
of  food;  hence  they  are  better  fitted  lor  the  hilly  sections  of  the  south 
than  any  other  species  of  stock  ;  and  these  lands  which  are  now  a 
tax  upon  the  proprietors,  might,  by  industry  and  attention,  at  some 
future  day  be  covered  with  flocks,  attended  by  shepherds,  aided  by 
his  faithful  dog  5  and  thus  convert  the  scattered  herbage  into  the  golden 
fleece,  yielding  profit  to  the  industrious  and  wealth  to  the  nation. 

The  growth  of  sheep  adds  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  food  is 
more  healthy  and  delicate  for  the  table  ;  no  clothing  more  comfortable 
for  man.  There,  must  therefore,  be  a  demand  for  these  necessaries, 
(wool  and  mutton,)  as  we  are  so  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

When  the  councils  of  Europe  and  America  assemble  to  deliberate 
and  legislate,  they  appear  clothed  in  the  fleece  of  the  superior  merino 
flocks. 

National  pride  should  be  stimulated  at  home,  and  an  American 
congressman  should  feel  proud  when  he  can  say  "  I  wear  a  coat  as 
fine  as  any  nobleman  of  Europe,  and  the  flock  which  furnisiied  it 
grew  in  my  own  State,  and  was  not  imported  from  a  foreign  land." 
To  my  brother  farmers  of  the  west,  and  cotton  growers  of  the  south, 
I  say  it  requires  no  importation  from  Germany  or  elsewhere  :  no  largo 
investment  of  capital  in  a  foreign  land  to  commence  the  v/ool  culture, 
and  to  prosecute  it  profitably  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  from 
Maine  to  Texas. 

Capital,  skill,  and  industry,  are  requisite  to  effect  great  results  in 
all  pursuits;  but  much,  very  luach,  may  be  effected  in  wool  growing, 
with  a  small  stock  of  cash,  vrhen  combined  with  other  agricultural 
pursuits.  Those  of  smalf  capital  may  commence  the  busir.css  with  a 
few  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  ewes  ol  the  common  stock,  v.-hich 
may  be  purchased  at  one  dollar  each.  Then  select  rams  of  thorough 
blood,  from  those  flocks  which  have  preserved  pure  the  best  Saxon 
importation  of  1824.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont ;  and  if  not  certainly 
found  there,  call  on  T(innessee,  and  I  know  they  can  be  found  ikne. 
42 
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It  will  not  require  two  thousand  dollars,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  six  hundred  dollars,  or  even  four  hundred  dollars  to  purchase 
them,  as  it  does  in  Germany,  as  Mr.  Fleischmann  shows,  but  merely 
the  fraction  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Do  not  hastily  conclude  that  this 
great  difference  in  price,  must  resulji^rom  a  difference  in  quality  and 
value. 

The  foreign  price  is  artificial,  and  far  above  the  true  value,  produc- 
ed by  accumulated  wealth,  pride,  and  strong  competition.  Our  home 
price  is  below  the  true  value  for  the  want  of  these  stimulants. 

My  directions  for  a  selection  of  rams,  after  you  have  found  the 
flock  of  satisfactory  pedigree,  are  these  : 

The  fine  Saxony  ram,  combining  the  proper  quality  for  breeder, 
should  possess  a  round,  long,  well-proportioned  barrel,  giving  ample 
room  in  the  chest,  and  insuring  a  constitution  of  quick,  lively  action, 
with  a  fine,  soft,  thick,  long  fleece,  by  all  means  uniform  in  quality, 
with  a  fine  smooth  skin  ;  for  witho'ut  a  fine  smooth  skin,  which  is  the 
soil  on  which  the  crop  is  to  grow,  there  v/ill  not  be  that  uniformity 
in  the  fibre,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  ;  a 
rough  coarse  skin  will,  like  a  badly  prepared  soil,  yield  an  uneven 
crop,  some  fine  and  some  coarse,  varying  in  felting  properties,  and 
will  be  seen  in  fine  fabrics.  The  roundness  of  the  body  is  produced 
by  a  well  arched  rib. 

Avoid  flat-sided  bucks,  their  offspring  will  be  delicate,  sickly,  and 
short-lived ;  they  want  space  for  the  lungs  and  digestive  organs,  and 
are  liable  to  disease,  for  want  of  resisting  capacity  in  the  system. 

Having  the  ewes  and  the  bucks,  they  are  to  be  kept  separate  and 
apart,  until  October,  generally,  here  varying  the  yeaning  time  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude,  hut  producing  the  lambs  at  the  opening  of  spring, 
when  succulent  vegetables  may  be  found  by  the  ewes. 
.  The  period  of  gestation  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  days,  and 
one  buck  may  be  allowed  to  fifty  ewes. 

The  first  season  will  yield  a  young  flock  of  half  bloods,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  will  begin  to  shov/  the  compounding  influence  of  annual 
births,  v.-ith  improvements  in  form  and  value. 

I  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  designed  in  this  article,  to  give  any  sys- 
tem of  rules  fur  the  management  and  treatment  of  flocks,  nor  would 
any  general  statement  of  profit  be  of  any  service. 

The  system  of  treatment  would  vary  and  become  widely  different, 
as  different  latitudes  are  fixed  upon  for  the  operations.  The  manage- 
ment in  latitude  32  deg.,  should  vary  much  from  that  in  45  deg.,  in 
the  United  States;  but,  as  a  general  remark,  I  would  select  dry  un- 
dulating lands,  give  daily  exercise  in  all  suitable  weather,  never  con- 
fine them  long  on  the  same  grounds  or  pasture,  and  furnisli  moist  food 
and  not  dry,  if  to  be  avoided.  They  should  not  be  crowded  in  close 
houses  and  forced  to  breathe  a  vitiated  air; 

The  merino  is  a  hardy  animal,  and  free  from  disease,  if  not  produced 
by  improper  management.  They  have  constitution  and  much  vitality, 
and  require  exercise,  and  a  variety  of  moist,  nutritious  food,  and  a  dry 
resting  jdace,  not  shelters,  if  the  climate  be  warm,  but  hill  sides,  which 
send  off  by  the  rains,  impurities  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Our  botanic  doctors  select  from  the  herbs  of  the  forest  their  reme- 
4Jes  for  all  tlie  diseases  of  the  human  family  ;  so  sheep,  guided  by  the 
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instincts  of  nature,when  allowed  to  ramble  in  the  fields  and  forests, 
will,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  astringents  and  laxatives,  maintain  good 
health.  Details  of  disease  are  not  attempted  in  this  ;  if  so,  I  could 
report  the  resulf.  of  thirty-five  years'  practice.  My  remedies,  chiefly, 
with  my  own  flock,  are  preventives. 

Cotton  has  its  appropriate  latitude,  32  1-2  deer.,  and  admits  of  but 
little  variation  ;  but  the  latitude  of  wool  is  from  Pylaine  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  any  portion  of 
this  wide  spread  domain,  wool  culture  may  be  made  a  fair  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture. 

If  I  should  be  governed  by  my  own  experience  in  this  mattef 
I  should  incline  to  select  those  sections  of  the  country  which  would 
not  be  expensive  in  lands  ;  open  and  mild  in  winter,  to  avoid  the  six 
months'  feeding  in  Germany,  and  where  the  fleece  can  be  kept  grow- 
ing all  the  year  by  green,  succulent  food  ;  thereby  preventing  a  check 
in  growth,  which  injures  the  uniformity  of  the  fibre,  omitting  the 
expense  of  long  housing  and  feeding,  during  the  rigors  of  the  long 
winters. 

Can  competition  be  feared  from  the  old  world,  filled  to  overflovv'ing 
with  human  beings,  with  lands  renting  from  six  dollars  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  and  compelled  to  feed  for  half  the  year  ?  Industry  and 
energy,  answer,  no.  And  may  these  sentiments,  aided  by  national 
pride,  and  a  laudable  desire  and  competition  in  the  warm  and  cold 
climates  for  the  golden  fleece,  bring  up  this  neglected  subject  to  its 
proper  influence  in  American  agriculture. 

The  labor  of  a  nation  is  its  wealth  ;  and  all  good  citizens  are  equally 
interested  in  its  proper  divisions  and  directions.  The  excesses  in 
diff"erent  branches  should  be  directed  into  other  channels  by  the  talents 
of  the  nation. 

Farmers  who  superintend  the  fields  and  flocks  are  not  unusually 
inventive  in  plans,  or  skilled  in  political  economy ;  may  I  not  be 
excused,  therefore,  if  I  invoke  the  aid  of  the  learned  and  talented 
statesmen  of  the  United  States  (whether  in  or  out  of  office)  in  the 
examination  of  the  subject  of  wool  culture. 

Our  natural  resources  appear  to  be  boundless.  The  bearer  of  wool 
may  treat  with  profits  those  lands  fit  and  those  unfit  for  the  plough. 
My  opinion  is,  that  sheep  may  serve  as  a  profitable  renovater  of  tired 
cotton  lands,  from  Charleston  to  Matamoras. 

From  my  own  experience  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  I  can  say 
that  the  finest  wools  for  the  best  broad  cloths  may  be  grown  in  all  the 
cotton  regions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  as  the  greater  consumption 
of  wool  is  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  the  habits  of  the  southern  people 
would  point  to  it  as  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  medium  qualities. 
After  shearing  in  the  spring,  I  will  furnish  at  your  office  samples  of 
wool  grown  in  32  1-2  deg.  and  36  deg.,  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  grow  fine  wool, 
and  furnishing  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the  warm  dimnie. 

In  Tennessee,  we  have  no  public  exhibition  of  stocks  by  organized 
societies  at  present.  I  will,  therefore,  send  you  samples  of  woo],  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  advanced.  I  should 
be  highly  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  thorough  bloods 
against  any  man  in  Europe  or  America — the  points  of  comparison  to 
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embrace  size  and  shape  of  the  animal,  fineness,  weight,  and  unifor- 
mity of  fleece.  This  may  seem  to  be  boasting,  but  it  is  not  so  in- 
tended ;  for,  as  before  stated,  I  have  a  Saxony  flock,  based  upon  an 
importation  in  1823-'4,  when  the  fame  of  her  flocks  was  deservedly 
extended  far  and  wide.  I  have  given  this  importation  my  strict  per- 
sonal attention  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  labored  to  cute  defects 
and  render  them  perfect.  I  only  wish  to  ascertain  if  any  one  has  done 
jxiore — -I  care  not  from  what  country  he  may  come,  for  I  am  confident 
he  could  have  had  no  advantage  in  that  particular. 

The  sheep  has  a  domestic  foe  in  the  worthless  cur,  who  often  com- 
mits depredations  upon  the  valuable  flocks.  Could  this  nuisance  be 
lessened  by  a  fax  on  the  extra  number  kept  at  many  places,  leaving 
always  the  watch  dog,  to  whose  fidelity  protection  and  attachment  are 
ever  due?  if  so,  will  legislatures  gcnr.ally  extend  this  protection  to 
the  herds  which  I  hope  to  see  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the 
country  ? 

If  there  should  be  manifested  any  general  disposition  to  adopt  the 
wool  culture  in  the  Great  West,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  public,  for 
their  benefit,  in  some  agricultural  journal,  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence on  two  other  points,  which  miglit  be  useful  to  many  whose  atten- 
tion has  never  been  directed  to  the  subject,  namely  : 

1st.  General  directions  for  the  management  of  a  flock  in  the  South 
and  West,  embracing  feeding,  crossing,  shearing  and  putting  up  wool 
for  market,  washed  or  unwashed,  &c.,  &.c. 

2d.  A  system  of  remedies  for  the  diseases  which  are  most  common 
nmong  sheep  ;  assigning  the  causes  of  the  disease,  when  known,  that 
they  may  be  avoided  by  care  and  attention. 

Many  deaths  will  likely  occur  when  there  is  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  disease  ;  but  a  little  attention  for  a  few  years  will  remedy 
this  objection. 

I  should,  therefore,  recommend  beginners  to  commence  with  low 
priced  ewes  and  a  fine  buck.  The  investment  would  be  small,  and 
the  improved  value  of  the  ofisprirg,  from  the  merino  crop,  would 
prevent  any  loss,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  uninformed,  unless  by  gross 
negligence  they  should  be  sufl'ered  to  perish. 

In  the  lower  districts  of  the  United  States,  which  are  too  warm  for 
corn,  and  therefore  unprofitable  for  the  raising  of  pork,  sheep  may  be 
grown  as  a  partial  substitute  for  pickled  pork.  The  mutton,  skin  and 
wool,  will  compensate  well  for  the  investment  and  necessary  attention. 
I  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  cotton  districts,  and  am  confident  that  wool  growing  will  aid  to 
sustain  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  oppression,  like  the  present, 
when  the  great  staple,  cotton,  is  forced  below  its  intrinsic  value,  by 
•auses  abroad  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

To  avoid  the  influence  of  foreign  wars,  commercial  disasters  and 
bankruptcies  in  Europe,  let  the  spindles  and  looms  be  brought  to  the 
cornfields  o^  our  rich  valleys,  near  the  cotton  fields  ;  draw  ofi"a  por- 
tion of  the  labor  from  the  tired  lands  of  the  cotton  districts,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  cotton  mills;  resuscitate  the  worn  lands  by  peas,  rye  and 
oats,  for  the  flocks. 

A  portion  of  all  large  cotton  plantations  may  reduce  the  number  of 
acres  in  cotton  without  affecting  the  yield,  by   adopting  this  rotatioa' 
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and  taking  wool  and  mutton  as  the  produce  of  the  resuscitating  portion 
of  lands. 

If  such  a  system  of  management  shall  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
south,  the  sun  of  prosperity  v/ould  ogain  shine  brightly. 

I  am  not  advancing  the  opinion  that  the  south  is  a  stock  country 
generally,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  adapted  to  sheep  ;  they  do  not  require 
the  rich  grass  pastures  and  grain  which  are  so  necessary  for  other 
stock. 

The  south  seems  to  be  designed  by  climate,  and  other  natural  per- 
manent causes,  as  the  great  producer  of  the  raw  material  for  clothing. 
Another  law  of  nature  demands  a  rotation  of  crops  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  (he  south  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
farming  country,  adopting  the  rotation  usual  in  higher  latitudes — yet 
it  may  adopt  wool  growing  as  a  rotation,  and  still  pursue  the  produc- 
tions indicated  by  natural  laws. 

Variety  in  the  productions  of  all  countries  is  better,  as  a  system, 
than  any  one  staple ;  but  the  substitutes  must  be  suited  to  the  climate 
and  soil.  Hence,  I  say  grow  both  cotton  and  wool ;  they  will  both 
prosper  in  the  south. 

In  cotton,  we  have  inferior,  fair  Louisiana,  and  Sea  Island,  yielding 
different  prices,  from  5  to  30  cents  per  lb.  In  wool,  we  have  com- 
mon, mixed  bloods,  and  superior  Saxony,  worth  from  15  to  100  cents 
per  lb. 

The  superior  cotton.  Sea  Island,  is  confined  to  a  few  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  ;  but  the  superior  Saxony  wool  may  be  grown  in 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  are  told  that  thorough  bred  rams,  in  Silesia,  are  now  worth 
from  $500  to  $2,000  each.  If  any  combination  of  circumstances  in 
Germany  could  produce  such  a  result,  it  certainly  furnishes  much 
encouragement  to  growers  of  the  same  stock  in  the  United  States, 
where  lands  are  cheap,  and  the  cost  but  little  for  wintering.  At  one 
tenth  of  those  prices  in  the  United  States,  the  business  of  growing 
merinos  for  sale  would  yield  very  large  profits. 

Your  report  is  a  valuable  public  document,  and  I  hope  to  see  your 
office  sustained  and  encouraged  by  Congress,  and  your  inquiries 
Extensively  answered. 

Your  labors  promise  much  good  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large. 

I  thank  you  for  the  distribution  of  the  samples  of  wool  brought 
over  from  Europe  by  Mr.  Fleischmann.  They  furnish  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  owners  of  thorough  bred  flocks  in  the  United  States  ; 
for,  by  comparison,  they  can  see  what  progress  they  have  made  in 
growing  fine  wool. 

You  will  by  no  means  consider  me  as  detracting  from  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Fleischmann,  I  disclaim  any  such  design.  His  report,  as  pub- 
lished by  you,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  wool  and  sheep  ;  but,  believing  some  of  his  opinions  were 
calculated  to  produce  erroneous  impressions  among  those  who  are  not 
informed  on  the  subjects,  I  have  endeavored  to  furnish  some  facts 
which  have  caused  me  to  differ  from  some  of  the  views  expressed  in 
his  report,  with  no  other  object  than  a  de«ire  to  have  the  whole  facts 
presented  to  those  who  may  read  ft. 


.U 't':iiiltu:r.'i, 
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I  have  lately  seen  a  statement  of  a  "letting  for  one  year  only," 
of  65  rams  in  Ensjland  of  the  mutton  stock,  which  averaged  $135, 
some  bringing  $300.  This  was  lor  the  services  for  one  season, 
wlien  they  are  all  returned  to  their  owner. 

What  peculiar  -"alue  do  these  rams  in  England  and  Germany 
possess,  which  may  not  be  given  to  them  here  ?  None.  These 
facts  show  promising  signs  for  the  future,  to  those  who  may  steadily 
prosecute  the  subject  of  sheep  growing  in  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  raw  wool,  and  the  importation  of  immense 
quantities  of  manufactured  woolen  goods  annually  into  the  United 
States,  shows  that  an  extensive  home  market  may  be  found  for 
wool,  which  I  hope  to  see  soon  supplied  from  our  own  farms,  planta- 
tions, and  mountains.  Prosperity  to  the  spinners  of  wool  and  cotton 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  especially  to  the  former !  Away  with  all 
antipathies  between  the  spinners  and  growers  of  these  great  clothing 
staples  of  our  country  !  They  should  be  identified  in  sympathy  and 
mutual  support,  and  by  concert,  add  to  the  profits  and  prosperity  of 
both.  Individual  inrm  is  weak  and  impotent  ;  but  associated  man  is 
powerful.  So  with  interests  of  a  kindred  kind  ;  acting  separate  and 
apart,  and  with  jealousy  towards  each  other,  all  may  languish  and 
decline  •  but,  by  association  and  mutual  support,  they  may  flourish 
and  produce  wonderful  results. 

Our  great  interests  should  be  leagued  together,  as  the  States  of 
the  Union,  if  we  hope  for  general  prosperity.  They  are  dependent 
one  upon  another,  and  the  destruction  or  depression  of  any  great  in- 
terest is  felt,  by  its  recoil,  on  others  throughout  the  land. 

Sheep  husbandry  in  the  south  and  west  is  in  its  infancy  ;  but  a 
wide  field  is  open  for  its  development.  It  is  a  permanent,  substan- 
tial branch  of  agriculture ;  because  wool  and  mutton  are  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  there  must  be  an  increasing  demand  with  an 
increase  of  population. 

The  price  of  sheep  in  Germany  and  England  shows  this  to  be  so. 
It  is  a  stock  which  multiplies  with  rapidity. 

A  flock  of  an  hundred  ewes  should  in  eight  years  produce  at  least 
a  flock  of  a  thousand.  It  may  be  commenced  with  a  small  capital, 
and  with  but  little  preparation  ;  or  it  may  well  engage  capital,  talent, 
learning,  industry,  and  energy. 

I  remain  yours,  very  respectfully, 

MARK  R.  COCKRILL. 

To  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Com.  of  PataitSf  Washington  City. 


ART.  VII.— COMPARTIVE    COST  OF    WIRE  AND  PLANEt 
FENCES. 

'la  the  Editors  of  ike  Western  Journal : 

The  February  number  of  the  Western  Journal,  page  339,  contains 
an  article  on  Fencing  ;  purporting  to  show  the  comparative  cost  of 
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Wire  and  Plank,  and&C,  the  statement  alluded  to  has  been  I  perceive, 
copied  from  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  that  I  furnished  not 
long  since,  to  a  friend,  but  which  I  neither  designed  or  authorised  to 
be  published.  For  some  time  past,  I  have  intended  to  offer  for  the 
Journal,  an  article  on  this  interesting  subject,  to  be  "  ibuaded  upon 
facts,"  in  all  essential  particulars  ;  to  serve  as  a  sure  guide  to  all  con- 
cerned. Bat  have  not  been  able  'till  recently,  to  complete  my  enqui- 
ries and  experiments.  The  subjoined  statements  are  now  submitted 
to  the  readers  of  the  "  Western  Journal"  in  the  lYill  belief  that  they 
are  substantially,  if  not  minutely  correct — The  matter  of  fencing  is  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist  ;  especially  those  who  are 
located  on  the  prairies — any  mode  promising  comparative  cheapness, 
with  sufficient  strength,  and  superior  durability  ;  must  commend  itself, 
if  set  forth  in  detail,  with  demonstration — yet  some  there  are  no  doubt 
who  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  utility  of  substituting  eight  or 
nine  strands  of  wire,  not  larger  than  a  small  goose  quill ;  for  ten  sturdy 
rails  of  oak,  '■'■  staked  and  ridered ;"  or  tor  a  good  strong  plank  fence. 
The  contrast  is  so  great,  in  appearance,  between  the  heavy  wooden 
fencing  that  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  ;  and  the  light,  airy, 
scarcely  perceptible,  wire  substitute  proposed  ;  that  the  improvement 
will  probably  be  only  partially  adopted  for  a  time,  with  doubts  and 
hesitancy.  But  there  exists  no  good  reason  why  iron-wire  and  posts 
shall  not  supersede  all  other  modes  of  farm-fencing  ;  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  This  will  doublless  be  the  case,  whenever  fencing  mate- 
rials hj),ve  to  be  purchased  with  money.  That  old  deformity,  the 
worm  fence,  may  probably  prevail  ibr  many  years  to  come,  in  the 
interior  woodlands,  where  rails  can  be  had  for  little  or  no  cash 
expense  ;  but  even  there,  it  will  be  found  cheapest  and  best  to  use 
wire  to  some  extent,  for  enclosing  gardens  and  other  inside  lots. 

The  comparison  that  I  have  drawn,  is  between  plank  and  wire 
showing  with  sufficient  accuracy  ibr  a  fair  illustration,  the  cost  of 
each,  in  the  construction  of  strong  and  efficient  fencing,  properly 
fastened  to  well  set  posts  at  proper  intervals.  The  prices  of  the 
materials  &c.,  are  rated  as  on  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  used 
say  on  the  average  of  twenty  miles  from  St.  Louis,  or  other  convenient 
market 

For  ihe  illustration  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  pannels  of  twelve  feet 
each — the  height  to  be  lour  feet  and  six  inches  ;  the  posts  for  the  plank 
six  feet  apnrt ;  for  the  wires  twelve  feet ;  both  (o  be  stron"-  and  suf- 
ficient barriers  against  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  pigs  ;  and  both 
to  be  made  of  the  very  best  materials  to  be  obtained,  of  plank,  posts 
and  wire. 


Note — One  strand  of  No.  9  wire,  1800  feet  lonjr,  will  weigh  100  pounds  and 
will  cost  not  over  nine  dollars.  One  string  of  12  mch  plank,  for  the  bottom,'same 
length,  will  contan  1800feetat  1  1-2  cen'  will  cost  Iweniij-.seven  dollars.  Ones'rin"- 
of  6  inch  plank,  for  sides  &c.,  same  lengh,  will  contain  900  feet,  at  1  1-2  cent  will 
cost  Ihi' teen  and  a  Aa// dollars,  the  battens  4  cents  each,  posts  25  cents  each 
ground  poles  4  cents  each,  nails  about  5  cents  a  pound.  ' 

One  hundred  and  jijiy  pannels  or  eighteen  hundred  feet  plank  fence. 
301  cedar  posts,  -_  -  -  -  -  at  25  cents  $75,25 
150  ground  poles  or  rails         -        -         -        -  4     «  qqq 

1  string  12  inch  plank,  bottom,  -        -        -  2700 
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4  strings    6  inch    plank,  side, 

1  string  6  inch  plank,  cap, 

301  battens,  one  to  each  post, 

100  pounds  nails,  60  to  the  pound,    - 

Cost  of  the  materials  on  the  ground, 
Setting  301  posts,  say  3  cts.  each,     ,- 
Placing  and  securing  ground  poles,  say- 
Carpenter,  for  titling  and  putting  up  150 

pannels,  at,  say  15  cts.per  panuej,  ^         -     22.50 


.    at  $13  50 
-   at    4  cents 

54,00 

13,50 

12,04 

5,00 

-       $9.03 
3.00 

$192,79 

$34.53 

The  whole  probable  cost,  -  -  -  $227.32 

of  say  one  dollar  andjiftij  cznls  per  pannel. 

One  hundred  and  fifiy  Pannels,  or  eighteen  hundred  feet  Wire  Fence. 
151  cedar  posts  at  25  cts. $37.75 

150  ground  poles  at  4  "        -         -         -         -         -  6.00 
8  strands  No.  9  iron  wire,  at  $9         -         ...         -                  72.00 

151  staples,  to  secure  top  strand,  at  1^2  cts.  each  -  75 
Bracing  for  6  or  8  of  the  posts,  say             ,         -         _         -         1.00 

Cost  of  the  materials  on  the  ground,                 _  .         _      ^117.50 

Setting  the  posts  and  braces,  say     -             .  _         .                  4.50 

Placing  and  securing  the  ground  poles,     -         -  -         -             3.00 

Boring  the  posts,  seven  holes  in  each,  say  -         _         .         2.00 

Fitting  and  stretching  the  wires,  say       -          -  _          _              7,00 

Plugging  the  holes  in  the  posts,  say               -  .         _         .       1.00 

The  whole  probable  cost,         -  _  .         -         -     $135.00 

or  ninety  cents  per  pannel. 

The  above  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  rough  plank  fence  will  cost  at  least  fifty  cents  par  pannel 
more  than  the  wire. 

The  wires  must  be  well  coated  with  some  substance  to  prevent  rust. 
Three  coats  of  white  lead  paint  will  be  sufficient ;  which  will  cost  but 
little,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  applied.  The  plank  estimated  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  rough  state  as  taken, 
from  the  land,  and  cannot  be  painted — it  may  be  white  washed  how- 
ever, which  will   cost   at  least  as  :iuich  as  the  painting  of  the  wires. 

To  put  the  plank  on  a  lair  equaliiy  with  the  wire,  it  should  be 
neatly  planed  and  thoroughly  painted — which  would  add  at  least  Jifti/ 
cents  to  the  cost  of  each  pannel.  No.  9  wire  is  probably  the  b'est 
size  for  this  use.  No.  10  7n.'iy  answe:-,  a'ld  will  cost  a  tritie  less  by 
measure,  and  only  a  trifle — then:  is  iio  doaLt  about  No.  9 — The 
wires  must  be  passed  ihruugli  the  posts,  (except  the  top  one)  the 
holes  bored  with  an  incli  aagor,  to  admit  a  binali  paint  brush.  Stretch 
the  wires  very  tight ;  this  is  elicctcd  with  ease  and  expedition,  by 
means  of  a  simple  contrivance  (of  ray  own)  with  which  a  common 
bench  screw  of  wood,  is  employed  with  great  power  and  convenience. 
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Good  cedar  posts,  only  twelve  feet  apart,  planted  firmly;  the  wires 
well  stretched  and  well  painted,  with  a  good  pole  at  the  bottom  tc 
prevent  pigs  from  rooting  under;  will  present  an  impassable  barrier 
to  any  animal  that  ought  not  to  be  outlawed — not  at  all  liable  to  be 
injured  by  wind  or  rain  storms — not  easily  impaired — occupying  but 
little  space — not  obstructing  the  view — neat  and  pretty  in  appearance; 
and  will  be  much  more  likely  to  endure  fifty  or  sixty  years,  with  a 
little  care,  than  any  wooden  fence  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  v/ith  7nuc/h 
care,  patching,  propping,  &,c. 

To  put  up  the  wire  fence,  requires  no  machine  ;  a  handy  man  and 
smart  boy  will  complete  one  hundred  and  fifty  pannels,  perfectly,  in 
but  little  over  half  the  time  that  it  would  employ  two  carpenters  to 
finish  the  same  length  of  plank  fence.  Supposing  the  materials  are  to 
be  hauled  overland  ten  miles,  or  any  distance;  not  less  than  twenty-two 
thousand  pounds  of  wood  will  be  required  for  the  plank  fence,  includ- 
ing the  posts — for  the  wire  and  posts,  not  over  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  for  outside  fencing.  Many  inside  enclo- 
sures, where  only  the  larger  animals,  horses  and  cattle,  are  to  be 
restrained,  may  be  made  secure  with  three  or  four  strands  of  wire,  o  n 
posts  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  in  height — in  some  instances,  even 
two  strands  might  be  sufficient. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  afi"ord  some  idea  how  to  arrange  the 
wires.*  GEO.  C.  SIBLEY. 

Linden  Wood,  near  St.   Charles, 
March  9,  1850. 


ART.   VIII.— COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

COMMON  CARRIERS— BILL  OF  LADING— LATENT  DAMAGE. 

The  United  StatesCircuit  Court,  in  the  City  of  New  York  have 
lately  made  a  very  important  decision  relating  to  common  carriers  and 
bills  of  lading.  A  quantity  of  cotton  was  shipped  at  N.  Orleans  for 
New  York.  The  bills  of  lading  described  the  cotton  as  "  in  good  order 
and  well  conditioned."  Heran,  Lees  &  Co.,  New  York,  made  advances 
upon  the  consignment  with  these  bills.  When  the  cotton  was  re- 
ceived in  New  York,  it  was  found  to  be  damaged — what  is  termed 
"country  damage,"  which  existed  in  the  cotton  when  it  was  baled, 
and  not  eisily  dele;teJ  Until  the  bales  are  opened.  Heran,  Lee?, 
&  Co.,  refused  to  pay  freight  on  account  of  this  damage,  and  Braci- 
street,  the  carrier,  libelled  tlie  cotton  for  the  balance  of  freight.  The 
defence  set  up  was,  that  the  cotton  was  not  delivered  in  gojd   order, 

•We  regret  that  the  necessity  of  going  immmediately  to  press,  does  not   allow 
time  to  procure  a  suitable  cut,  presenting  the  drawing  referred  to.         Editors. 
43 
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and  the  freight  due  was  less  than  the  damage  to  the  cotton.  The 
proot"  showed  the  bad  condition  of  the  cotton,  and  that  it  probably  ori- 
ginated in  "country  damage."  Other  facts  were  stated,  from  which 
the  jury  might  infer  that  the  injury  was  perceptible,  when  the  cotton 
was  shipped,  and  that  the  captain  had  been  "negligent  and  inattentive'' 
in  signing  the  bills  of  lading. 

The  Court  held  that  consignees  who  had  made  advances,  relying  on 
the  description  in  the  bill  of  lading,  had  a  right  to  deduct  the  damage 
to  the  cotton  at  the  time  of  shipment,  from  the  freight.  Also,  that 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  against 
loss  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  consignees  were 
"  entitled  to  the  cargo,  as  described  in  the  bill  of  lading,  as  their  se- 
curity for  advances,  without  regard  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  market, 
or  sales  to  be  made  at  any  particular  state  of  prices." 
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PORK     PACKING    FOR     1849-50. 

We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  Pork  Packing  Statistic* 
of  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full  report  from  Mr.  Cist,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  who  we  regard  as  the  best  authority  upon 
this  subject.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  in  the  Pork 
Packing  Statistics  of  the  last  season,  but  we  imagine  that  the  follow- 
ing Tables  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Mr.  Cist  is  entitled  to  much  cerdit,  for  his  labors  in  col- 
lecting the  facts  from  so  wide  a  range  of  country.  We  extract  the 
following  remarks  which  precede  his  Tables  : 

Although  the  season  has  closed  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  yet  it. 
has  proved  very  difficult  to  complete  and  correct  the  early  returns  of 
the  results.  There  have  been  two  or  three  statements  published,  of 
which  a  considerable  share  are  simply  estimates,  and  as  far  as  regards 
the  Scioto  and  Miami  regions,  very  inaccurate  in  figures.  Several  of 
the  details  vary  from  those  which  compose  the  present  column,  and 
time  alone  must  determine  whether  any  of  them  in  the  corresponding 
ones  in  mine  are  more  correct. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  &  Covington, 

Hamilton,  -         _         _ 

Lebanon,       _         -         _         - 

Fanklin,  _         -         _         - 

Centreville,  .         _         - 

Hebron,  -         _         -         _ 

Bellbrook,         -         -         -         - 

Chillicothe, 

Columbus,         -         _         -         - 

Groveport,  _         _         - 

Winchester,        .         .         -         - 


1849-50 

1848-49 

393,758 

410,000 

13,100 

6,877 

8,000 

8,000 

11,600 

10,000 

21,000 

3,200 

3,000 

32,785 

64,766 

14,964 

19,200 

2,000 

3,500 

3,000 
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West  Jefferson,        .         .         -         - 

4,500 

Circleville,           -          -         _         - 

10,500 

14,000 

Lockburn, 

2,000 

Waverly,                -         _         .         _ 

2,500 

Lancaster,          -         .         -         - 

1,600 

Preble  county,         -         -         _         _ 

20.160 

Waynesville  &  Corwin, 

12,000 

Wilmington,               .... 

4,000 

Clarkesville,         -         -         .         _ 

2,000 

Port  Willliatn,         .... 

13,000 

Dayton,              _          .          _          . 

8,600 

Springfield,            .         -         .         . 

2,000 

495,194 

600,316 

Indiana. 

Hagerstown,             .             .             . 

500 

Cambridge  &  Dublin, 

13,000 

13,000 

Milton,           -             -             _             . 

4,000 

3,000 

Connersville,         -             -             . 

18,000 

14,000 

Laurel,             -             -             -             _ 

8,000 

12,000 

Brookeville  &  Metamora, 

5,000 

8,400 

Terre  Haute, 

59,544 

47,000 

Logansport,      -              -              -              - 

5,000 

6,000 

Delphi,          -              -              .              . 

10,944 

10,000 

Lafayette,              _             .             _ 

38,500 

45,000 

Attica,             -              -              _              . 

8,100 

9,000 

Williamsport,         ... 

6.600 

10,000 

Covington,            -             -             - 

3,500 

5,500 

Perrysville,              .             -             - 

4,900 

8,000 

Eugene,              -              .              .              . 

7,600 

8,000 

Newport,     -             -             -             - 

3,800 

5,000 

Montezuma,         ... 

3,200 

4,000 

Armysburg,               -             _             . 

3,300 

2,000 

Clinton,              _              _             _ 

13,000 

16,000 

Vincennes, 

14,500 

10,000 

Gibson  county,          -             -             - 

16,000 

30,000 

Durkee's  Ferry 

4,500 

3.000 

Independence, 

600 

1,500 

Americus,             _             .             _ 

1,300 

700 

Jeffersonville, 

4,500 

4,000 

Frankford,             -             _             _ 

2,600 

11,000 

Lagro,             -             -             .             . 

2,200 

2,000 

Huntington,             .             -             . 

300 

900 

Fort  Wayne,     -             -             .             . 

4,000 

Michigan  City,        _             .             _ 

2,100 

4,000 

Laporte,             -             -             -             - 

2,000 

1,500 

Madison,                    _             .             _ 

87,709 

95,500 

Evansville,         ... 

20,000 

Indianapolis,               .             -             - 

14,000 

12,000 

Lawrenceburg, 

10,000 

393,471      406,150 
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Illinois. 

Darwin, 3,500         4,000 

York,  &  vicinity,           ...         -  1,000 

Hendersonville,         .         .         -         -  3,000            650 

Mt.  Carmel  &  vicinity,           -         -         -  5,500 

Shawneetown,             _         _         .         .  12,000 

Ottawa, 1,700         2,000 

Peru, 1,500         3,500 

Princeton, 3,700 

Hennepin  &  Warsaw,          -         -         -  3,500         2,000 

Lacon, 11,500         7,000 

Chillicothe, 3,800         2,000 

Peoria,            .         .         .         -         .  21,000       19,500^ 

Galesburg, 1,200         2,000 

Washington, 1,000 

Springbay,            .         _         _         _         -  500 

Pekin, 26,000       17,000 

Westley, 300 

Tremont, 1,000         1,500 

Canton,  ....    19,000       10,000 

Liverpool,                _              _             .  400 

Lewistown,               _             .             -  750 

Springfield,         ....  19,540         2,350 

Lindville,     -             -             -             -  1,500 

Winchester,       .             -             -             _  2,000 

Exeter,         -              -              -             -  2,000 

Beardstown,      -             .             .             .  31,000       45,750 

Naples,         .             -             .             .  6,500         3,000 

Meredosia,         ...             -  9,000         2,600 

Lancaster  &  Farmington,      -             -  6,800 

Ellisville,           ....  1,200 

Abinginn,    -             -             .             .  800 

Florence  &  Pittsford,    -             -             -  3,000          2,500 

Perry,           ....  3,000 

Greggsville,         ....  6,000          4.500 

Savannah,    ....  350 

Brushville,  Macomb  &  Frederic,            -  9,000 

Lagrangfe,             -          -             -       -  2,000          1,500 

Alton,     -                  ....  30,000         27,000 

Chicago,        -               .            _       .  1L500       26,682 

Cincinnati,                -             -         -         .  2,600 

Rockport.             -         -             .         -  4,000          7,000 

Churchvillc,             -             ...  2,000 

Warsaw,           -             -             -         .  3,000           9,500 

Quincy,            .            .            -            _  29,000         18,400 

Point  Isabel,             -             -             -  3,500 

Knoxville,         -             -             .             _  11,000 

Lawrenceville,         -             -             -  4,000 

Farmington,      -             -             .             .  4,000 

Bath,           -             -             -             .  800 


303,400      249,832 


Cummercvil   Sia.isiics. 

Missouri  and  Iowa. 

St.  Louis, 

124,589 

89,400 

Hannibal,     - 

25,564 

18,743 

Chester, 

1,000 

Sparta, 

1,500 

Rockport, 

4,000 

Missouri  River, 

_             -             - 

46,300 

Keokuk,      -      - 

19,000 

18,000 

Burlington, 

29,500 

15,000 

Bloomington, 

3,500 

9,000 

Oquawka, 

-     1,200 

9,000 

Monmouth,     - 

1,200 

Ruthsburgh, 

4,000 

Rock  Island, 

3,000 

New  Boston, 

1,000 

Hampton, 

3,000 

Wapello,       - 

5,000 

Fort  Madison, 

277,053 

8,500 

213,943 

Kentucky. 

Louisville,  New  All 

)any  and 

Jeffersonville, 

-        184,600 
Recapitulation. 

179,000 

1849-50 

1848-49 

Ohio, 

''-            -            -    495,194 

600,316 

Indiana, 

398,271 

409,150 

Illinois, 

-    303,000 

249,832 

Missouri  &  Iowa, 

227,053 

213,943 

Kentucky     - 

-    184,601 

179,000 
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1,608,129      1,652,231 

There  are  various  points  of  minor  importance  not  included  in   the 

above  which  may  swell  the  above  by  an  addition  of  50,000 

Cumberland  River  estimated,  -  -  100,000 

Baltimore  from  West     do.  -  -  -     100,000 


250,000 
The  corresponding  number  for  1848-49,  under  the  last  three  heads 
was  825,000,  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  -  -        75,000 

Fall  off  in  table,  -  -  -  -  43,102 


Or  a  deficiency  from  last  season  of  seven  per  cent. 


118,102 


THE    IRON    TRADE. 


We  copy  the  following  statistics  of  the  Iron  trade  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Scotland,  from  the  American  Railroad  Journal.     There  appears 
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to  be  a  falling  off,  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  quantity  of  Bar  and  Sheet 
Iron  sent  forward  from  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  when  compared  with 
that  of  1848.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this 
great  decline  in  the  Iron  business  of  that  State.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Iron  business  cannot  be  sustained  in  Pennsylvania  at  present  prices, 
then,  we  think,  the  production  must  be  tranferred  to  some  place  far- 
ther West.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  experienced  individuals  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  that  Iron  can  be  profitably  produced  in 
Missouri  at  present  prices,  and  this  would  be  a  propitious  time  to 
make  the  experiment,  while  the  business  is  declining  in  the  East. 

TABLE,  showing  the  supplies  of  Iron  sent  forward  from  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1848  and  1849. 

Bar  and         Pig  and        Castings    Nails  and 


1849— ROUTE. 

sheet,            scrap,        &  blooms       spikes, 

pounds.         pounds.        pounds.       pounds. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaw^are  canal, 

-     4,568,391     41,091,.379    3,692,825      925,986 

Delaware  canal,  Bristol, 

61,696     58,552,532       464,384      742,034 

Schuylkill  Navigation,     - 

-     7,963,200     77,490,560     6,354,880  2,582,720 

Columbia  and  Reading  railroads,  • 

10,209;500      2,063,300     1,578,900  2,794,400 

Norristown  railroad. 

-     4,448,060       5,935,600    2,020,415 

Totals,          ...         - 

27,250,847  185,133,371  14,112,405  7,046,147 

Bar  and        Pig  and      Castings      Nails  & 

1848— ROUTE. 

sheet.             scrap.      &.  blooms.      spikes. 

pounds.         pounds.         pounds.      pounds. 

Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,    - 

14,988,260     88,713,098    5,536,410     1,370,293 

Delaware  Canal,  Bristol 

1,117,515     50,733,874        109,227  "1,338,415 

Schuylkill  Navigation, 

10,223,860     29,205,120     3,071,040     1,485,120 

Columbia  &  Reading  Railroads     - 

18,730,700      7,347,400    4,229,705    7,119,600 

Norristown  Railroad, 

5,866,288      2,564,108     1,672,780     1,672,785 

Totals,  -  -  -  50,926,123    178,563,600    14,619,162  12,986,213 

•laclnding  1,337,225  pounds  of  wire. 


From  the  London  Mining  Journal. 
THE  SCOTCH  IRON  TRADE— ANNUAL  RETURNS. 

PRICES     OF   PIG   IRON. 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October,     - 
November, 
December, 
Averages, 


Price  in  1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

£i     Os 

Od. 

3  13 

4 

2 

8 

4 

2    7    0 

-      3  17 

6 

3  13 

4 

2 

10 

0 

2  11     7 

3  10 

0 

3  11 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2    9    9 

.       3     6 

0 

3  10 

8    . 

2 

1 

9 

2    8    0 

-      3  10 

0 

3     5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3     3     9 

-     3     8 

0 

3    5 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2    4     4 

3  10 

0 

3     8 

1 

2 

5 

6 

2    5    0 

-     3  15 

0 

3    7 

9 

2 

5 

3 

2    5    4 

3  13 

6 

3    6 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2    4     0 

.        3     0 

6 

2  19 

10 

2 

3 

0 

2    2  10 

3    9 

0 

2  11 

0 

2 

2 

9 

2    4    3 

.      3  12 

6 

2    7 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2    7    2 

3  16 

3 

3  11 

8 

3 

5 

0 

2    6    I 
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PRICES   OF    COMMON    BAR  IRON. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


January, 

£9 

15s 

Od. 

8 

7 

15 

5 

15 

6a 

February,     - 

-      9 

10 

0 

8 

7 

16 

6 

5 

16a 

March, 

9 

10 

0 

7 

5 

0 

7 

6 

15a 

April, 

9 

5 

0 

7 

5 

0 

6 

10 

Oa  5  10     0 

May,        - 

-      9 

5 

0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

5 

Oa  5  10    0 

June, 

9 

15 

0 

6 

5 

0 

b 

5 

Oa 

July,       - 

-       9 

10 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 

Oa 

August, 

-      9 

7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 

Oa 

September, 

9 

10 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 

Oa 

October, 

9 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

7 

6a 

November, 

-      9 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

10 

Ot   5  15    0 

December, 

8 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

5 

12 

6a  5    7    5 

From  Hunt's  Magazine. 
COMMERCE    WITH    CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, that  have  left  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  for  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  coramencement  of  the  excitement  to  about  December 
25,  1849 : 

Ships.         Barks.         Bri^s.         Schooners.     Steamers.      Total. 

242  219  170  132  12  775 

The  total  arrivals,  up  to  the  latest  dates,  of  vessels  is  279.  The 
vessels  sailed  during  the  last  month  of  1849,  of  all  classes,  amounted 
to  181. 

Whole  number  of  clearances  at  different  ports  in  the  United  States 
for  California,  since  January  1,  1849  has  been  698,  as  follows  : 

Stonington,  2 

Plymouth, 
Barnstable, 
Mystic,  Con. 
EastMachiasjMe. 
Frankfort, 
Cherry  field, 
Bridgeport,   Con. 
New  Castle,  Me. 
Portsmouth  N.  H. 
Searsport,  Me. 
Hyannis, 
Norwich  Con. 

Total,  698 

Isaac  S.   Hone,   Esq.,    Assistant    Collector    of  the    port   of    New 

York,  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  California  clearances  : 

CusTOM-HoTJSE,  New  York,  Collector's  Office,  5th  January    1850. 

Number,  description,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  cleared  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1849,  for  San  Francisco  : 


New  York, 

214 

Boston, 

151 

New  Bedford, 

42 

Baltimore, 

38 

New  Orleans, 

32 

Philadelphia, 

31 

Salem, 

23 

Bath,  Maine, 

19 

Portland,  Maine, 

13 

Bangor, 

13 

New  London, 

17 

Providence, 

11 

Eastport,  Maine, 

10 

Nantucket, 

8 

Fall  River, 

7 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

7 

Newburyport, 
Gloucester, 

6 
6 

Warren,  R.  I. 

6 

Sag  Harbor, 

6 

Norfolk, 

5 

New  Haven, 

5 

Edgarton, 
Belfast,  Maine, 

4 
3 

Mobile, 

3 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Bristol, 

2 
2 

Holmes'  Hole, 

2 

Saco,  Maine, 

2 

Thomaston,  Maine, 

2 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

2 
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Vessels. 

Tonnao^e. 

Vessels. 

7  Steamers, 

3,571 

20  Brigs, 

77  Ships, 

40,374 

30  Schooners, 

60  Barks, 

24,413 

Total, 

Tonnage. 

4,858 
3,675 

76,981 


ARRIVALS    OF   VESSELS,    AND     EMIGRANTS  AT   SAN  FRANCISCO 
IN  1849. 

We  find  in  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer,  the  following  extract  from 
.  the  Alta  California  : 

Capt.  E.  A.  King,  harbor  master  of  San  Francisco,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing official  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at 
that  port  by  sea  from  April  12th,  1849,  to  January  29th,  1850  : 

American,  29,847  males,  919  females,  Foreign,  8620  males,  502 
females.  Total,  38,467  males,  1421  females.  Total  males  and 
females,  39,888.  These  have  arrived  by  sea  in  805  vessels,  to  wit : 
— American,  487  ;  Foreign,  318  ;  total,  805.  This  number  of  ships 
is  exclusive  of  army  and  navy  vessels  and  steamers  which  have 
arrrived  during  the  above  period.  The  amount  of  tonnage  arrived 
there  since  April  12th,  and  to  the  29th  of  January  is  : — American, 
228,429 ;  Foreign,  55,899  ;  total,  284,238. 


From   Hunt's  Magazinr. 
EXPORTS  OF  BREAD  STUFFS  FROM  THE  UNITED    STATES. 

We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  ship-bread,  &c., 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  year 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1848,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1849  :— 

Quantity.        Value.  Quantity.         Value. 

Wheat,        bush.     1,527,534     $1,75H,84S     Rye  Meal,        bbls.    64,830     $218.24 
Flour,  bbls.     2,108.013     11,280,582     Rye,  Oats,  139,793 

Ind.  Corn,  busb.  13,257,309      7,966,369     Ship  Bread         bbls.  111,372  )     ^ 
Ind.  Meal,    bbls.       405,169       1,169,625     Ship  brpad,       kegs,    21,378  5  364,318 

The  total  value  of  the  above  articles  is  $22,895,783. 


COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 

TARIFF  OF   MARINE  INSURANCE   PREMIUMS. 

MINIMUM    KATES. 

■Mofted  by  the  board  of  Underwriters  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  January 
1,1850. 

The  following  rates  of  premium  are  to  be  charged'as  the  minimum  on 
all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  to  be  shipped  on  good  sailing  vessel*, 


.Mi^aik 


t 
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or  steam  boats,  to  or  iVoni  ports  in  Europe,  Atlantic  ports  in  the 
United  States,  ports  on  the  Northern  Lakes  and  ports  on  the  inland 
rivers  in  the  United  States,  to  and  j'rom  St.  Louis. 

To  or  from  European  and  Jl'lanitc  Ports  via  JVeiy   Orleans. 
To  ports  in  Europe,  (excepting  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,)  by  vessels   sailing  from    New 
Orleans,  on  or  after  October  tenth,  and  before  July  twen- 
tieth. 21-2pr.  ct. 
By  vessels  sailing  on  or  after  July   10th,   and  before  Octo- 
ber tenth,  2  3-4  " 
To  the  above  excepted  ports  one  fourth  per  cent,  additional ; 
on  tobacco    and  grain  to   ports    in  Europe  one  fourth  per 
cent,  additional  to  be  charged. 
From  ports  in  Europe  by   vessels  sailing    on  or  after   Octo- 
ber first,  and  before  July  first,  2  1-2  " 
By  vessels  sailing  on  or  after  July  first,  and  before  October 

first,  3  " 

To  or  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States,  2  1-2  " 

To  or  from  Atlantic  Ports,  Inland  Route. 
To  or  from  Atlantic  ports,  via  the    Ohio  River  to  Wheeling 

or  Pittsburgh  by  Steamboats,  Canals  and  Railroads,  1  1-4  " 

To  or  from  Atlantic  ports  via  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  canal, 
the  Lakes,  Canal  and  Railroads,  and  via  Lake  and    Rail- 
road to  Cincinnati  and  Steamboats  to  St.  Louis,  1  1-2  " 
River  Risks  by  good  Steamboats. 
Mississippi  Kiver — To  points  not  below  Cairo, 

"  "  "       "         "       "       Memphis, 

"  "  "       "         "       "      New  Orleans, 

"  "  To  points  not  above  Illinois  River, 

"  "  "       "         "       "      Keokuk, 

"  "  "       "         "       "      Dubuque, 

"  "  "       "         "       "      Fort  Snelling, 

Missouri  River — To  points  not  above  St.  Charles, 
"  "  "         "       "         "     Rocheport, 

"  "  "         "      "         "     Lexington, 

"  "  "         "       "         "     Westport  landing, 

"  "  "         "       "         "    Savanna, 

"  "  "         "       "         "    Council  Bluffs, 

Illinois  River — To  points  not  above  Ottawa, 
"  "        via  Canal  to  Chicago, 

"  "         "         "  and  Lake  to  Detroit, 

"  "  "  "     "  "        Cleveland, 

"     "  "        Buffalo, 

Ohio  River — To  points  not  above  Louisville,  Ky. 
"  "  "■  "     "        Cincinnati, 

"  "         "         "      "        Pittsburgh, 

CuMEBRLAND  RivER — To  poiuts  not  above  Nashville, 

"  "  "      "         "         "    Gainesboro' 

Tennessee  River — To  points  not  above  Eastport, 
'•  "         "       "         '■       "      Tuscumbia; 

"  "         "       "         •'       '•      Knoxville^ 
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1-2 

3-4 

1 

1-4 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

11-4 

1  1-5 

2 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

1  1-4 

1  1-2 

5-8 

3-4 

1 

1 

1  1-4 

1 

1   1-4 

1   1-2 
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Abkansas  RivEH — To  points  not  above  Post  of  Arkansas 

1  1-2  « 

'«                "         "         "         "      "      Little  Rock 

2 

«                "         "         "         '•     "      Lewisburg 

2  1-2  " 

«                "         "         "         «      "      Fort  Smith, 

3  3-4  " 

"                "         »         "         "     "      Fort  Gibson, 

4  1-2  " 

White  River — To  points  not  above  Batesville, 

2  1-2  " 

Red  River — To  points  not  above  Alexandria, 

1  1-2'- 

"         "           "         "       "       "      Nachitoches, 

1  3-4  " 

"       "       "      Shreveport, 

2 

"           "         "      "       "     Foot  of  the  Raft, 

2  1-4  " 

"             "          "       "       "      White  Oak  Shoals, 

4 

OsAAGB  River — To  points  not  above  Warsaw, 

1  1-4" 

"       "         "     Osceola, 

1   1-2" 

GENERAL  RULES. 

Pig  Lead,  Pig  Copper  and  Pig  Iron,  shipped  from  St.  Louis  or  any 
point  on  the  Mississippi  river  between  St,  Louis  and  Cairo  to  Atlan- 
tic cities,  via  New  Orleans,  to  be  taken  at  two  per  cent,  premium. 

Pig  Lead,  Pig  Copper  and  Pig  Iron,  shipped  from  points  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  points  on  any  of  the  rivers,  to  be  charged 
twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  rate  of  premiums  that  is  charged  on 
general  merchandise  to  the  same  points  of  destination.  Specie, 
Bullion  and  Gold  Dust  to  be  charged  one-half  the  usual  rates  of  pre- 
miums that  is  charged  on  merchandise  in  general. 

No  merchandise  or  other  property  to  be  ensured  on  any  Keel,  Canal 
or  Flatboats  or  Barges,  below  the  Port  of  St.  Louis. 

No  merchandise  or  other  property  to  be  insured  on  any  Keel  or 
Canal  Boat,  or  Barge  towed  by  any  steamboat  above  the  Port  of  Saint 
Louis,  unless  the  said  Keel  or  Canal  Boat  or  Barge  shall  have  the  cer- 
tificate of  one  of  the  Steamboat  Surveyors,  stating  that  she  is  seawor- 
thy and  adapted  to  carry  freight. 

Hemp  or  flax  shipped  to,  or  from  any  port,  after  the  1st  of  April, 
1850,  if  baled,  pressed  and  covered  with  bagging  in  the  same  manner 
as  cotton  in  bales,  to  be  charged  the  same  rates  of  premium  that  is 
charged  on  merchandise  in  general  to  or  from  similar  ports.  If  baled 
and  pressed,  but  not  covered  with  bagging,  to  be  charged  twice  the 
rate  that  is  charged  on  merchandise  in  general. 

If  baled  loose,  and  not  pressed,  and  not  covered  with  bagging,  to  be 
charged  four  times  the  rate  that  is  charged  on  merchandise  in  general. 

When  insurance  is  eff"ected  on  shipments  made  to  or  from  points  above 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers  to  or  from 
points  below  Saint  Louis,  without  re-shipment,  a  deduction  of  one 
quarter  per  centum  shall  be  made  from  the  aggregate  rates  to  and 
from  Saint  Louis.  If  re-shipped  at  Saint  Louis,  a  deduction  of  one- 
eighth  per  centum. 

An  additional  rate  of  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  be  chaiged  on 
all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  shipped  to  or  Irom  St.  Louis,  to 
points  above  St.  Louis,  on  Keel,  Canal  Boats  or  Barges,  and  on  Steam- 
boats towing  the  same. 

For  shipments  to  or  from  San  Francisco,  via  New  Orleans,  the  rat* 
of  premium  charged  to  be  four  per  centum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn,  from  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  that  this  valuable  institution  is  steadily- 
increasing  in  the  number  of  its  members  ;  and  also  in  its  means  of 
usefulness. 

In  connection  with  a  notice  of  this  institution,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of  public  libraries  and 
library  associations.  Society  is  composed  of  individuals  differing  in 
intellect,  education,  habits  and  taste  ;  and  hence  those  who  would 
be  instrumental  in  improving  its  condition,  should  aim  to  diversify,  as 
much  as  practicable,  the  manner  and  means  of  instruction. 

Although,  we  hold  that,  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  love  of  vir- 
tue, are  inherent  properties  of  man's  nature,  yet,  each  individual  in- 
clines to  the  investigation  of  some  particular  class  of  subjects  ;  and, 
if  from  any  cause,  this  inclination  should  not  be  indulged,  the  desire, 
in  time,  abates,  and  he  is  left  in  imminent  danger  of  being  misled  by 
his  propensities  and  passions.  An  extensive  and  well  selected  library- 
may  afford  subjects  for  the  gratification  of  every  taste,  and  conseqently, 
be  the  means  ol'  preventing  many  from  falling  into  habits  of  vice.  Sat- 
isfactory evidence  is  afforded  by  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  that  tho 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  afforded  by  this  institution.  The  Directors 
say :  "  You  will  be  ready  to  enquire  if  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  appreciated  the  rich  provision  made  for  them  ?  Have  they 
read  more  than  heretofore  ?  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  4,743  vol- 
umes have  been  issued  to  412  members,  for  which  3,663  entries  were 
made  in  the  register.  As  compared  with  1848,  this  is  an  increase  of 
readers  of  sixty  per  cent,,  and,  as  compared  with  1847,  an  increase  of 
more  than  three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  number  of  books  delivered,  is  fifty-eight  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1848,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1847.  The  excess  over  1846,  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association,  is  much  larger.  These  statistics  are  truly  encouraging. 
They   show  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of  readers  and  of  reading. 

While  this  shall  continue,  the  Library  is  safe,  and  will  flourish,  for 
a  love  of  reading  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  strengthens  by 
indulgence,  and  the  warmest,  steadiest  friends  of  the  Library  will  ever 
be  seen  among  those  in  whom  this  love  has  acquired  the  force  of  insar 
tiable  desire.  But  we  are  able  to  add  another  fact,  which  gives  a 
higher  value  to  the  rest.     It  was  -"ed,  that,  of  the  books  issued 

in   1849,  for  perusal,  there  was  ar  ,  ^  proportion  of  works  of  a 

useful  and  instructive  sort.     This  °  !^'    "'a  the  right  direction—. 

affords  pleasing  evidence  of  the  gru'\^^^  ^'  jlncss  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  while  uninterrupted,  will  wis.'  "  .  §,  confident  prediction  of 
the  happiest  effects  on  the  mercaiitili\^'community,  and  on  society  in 
general." 
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We  observe,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  evidence 
of  a  growing  demand  for  "  useful  and  instructive"  books.  This  is  a 
fact  of  more  importance  to  this  immediate  community,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  in  general,  than  any  which  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledo-e  for  many  years — of  more  value  than  the  acquisition  of  California 
with  all  its  treasures. 

Let  a  desire  for  useful  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  its  attainment 
become  general,  and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  this  great  Valley  will 
present  a  spectacle  of  moral  power,  which  will  be  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  And  who  will  have  done  more,  in  giving  a  wise  direction 
to  the  public  mind,  than  the  philanthropic  and  enterprising  founders 
of  the  "  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Saint  Louis" 

The  following  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  report : 

"  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  we  have  expended,  for  books  and 
periodicals,  $1,888  40  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  For  33  folios  ;  60  quartos  ;  462  octavos  ;  456  duodecimos  ;  49 
smaller — in  all  1,060  volumes. 

There  have  been  presented,  in  the  same,  470  volumes,  valued  at 
$714  68,  viz  :  "  22  folios  ;  30  quartos  ;  140  octavos  ;  167  duode- 
cimos ;    111  smaller — in  all  470. 

"The  additions  to  the  Library,  in  the  last  twelve  months,  including 
books  bought  and  presented  were — 55  folios  ;  90  quartos  ;  602  octa- 
vos ;  623  duodecimos;  160  smaller — in  all  1,530  volumes.  Total 
value,  $2,603  08.  The  number  of  volumes  now  belonging  to  the 
Association,  is  4,299  as  follows,  viz:  —65  folios  ;  247  quartos  ;  2,269 
octavos;  1,264  duodecimos  ;  454  smaller — 4,299." 

There  are  now  thirty  lite  members,  two  hundred  and  eleven  pro- 
prietors, three  hundred  and  six  clerks  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
beneficiaries — making  the  whole  number  of  members  at  this  time,  five 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  eleven  have 
been  added  since  the  last  annual  report. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  institution  to  the  patronage  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  there  are  few  whose  means  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  them 
access  to  its  rich  treasures  ;  and  there  are  very  few,  we  imagine, 
who  would  not,  during  the  time  devoted  to  reading,  spend  more  money 
in  some  othy  way  less  profitable  to  themselves  and  less  useful  to 
society. 
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